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2  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar. 

his  countenance  braced  up  and  gltstening  with  health  and  spirits — ^witk 
a  huge,  plethoric  bag,  which  his  robust  arms  can  scarcely  sustain,  clasp-^ 
ed  with  paternal  fondness  to  his  breast — and  environed  by  a  living  pali* 
sade  of  clients  and  attorneys,  with  outstretched  necks,  and  mouths  and 
ears  agape,  to  catch  up  any  chance-opinion  that  may  be  coaxed  out  of 
him  in  a  colloquial  way,  or  listening  to  what  the  client  relishes  still 
better,  for  in  no  event  can  they  l^  slided  into  a  bill  of  costs,  the 
counsellor's  bursts  of  jovial  and  familiar  humour,  or,  when  he  touches 
on  a  sadder  strain,  his  prophetic  assurances  that  the  hour  of  Ireland's 
redemption  is  at  hand.  You  perceive  at  once  that  you  have  lighted 
upon  a  great  popular  advocate,  and  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
hb  movements  for  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  several  Courts,  you 
will  not  fail  to  discover  tlie  qualities  that  have  made  him  so— his  legal 
competency — his  business-like  habits — his  sanguine  temperament,  which 
renders  him  not  merely  the  advocate  but  the  partisan  of  his  client — 
his  acuteness — ^his  fluency  of  thought  and  language — ^his  unconquerable 
good  humour — and,  above  all,  his  versatility.  By  the  hour  of  three, 
when  the  judges  usually  rise,  you  will  have  seen  him  go  through  a 
quantity  of  business,  the  preparation  for,  and  performance  of  which, 
would  be  sufficient  to  wear  down  an  ordinary  constitution,  and  you 
naturally  suppose  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day  must  of  neces- 
sity be  devoted  to  recreation  or  repose :  but  here  again  you  will  be 
mistaken  ;  for  should  you  feel  disposed,  as  you  return  from  the 
Courts,  to  drop  in  to  any  of  the  public  meetings  that  are  almost  dailj 
held  for  some  purpose,  or  to  no  purpose,  in  Dublin,  to  a  certainty 
you  will  find  (he  counsellor  there  before  you,  the  presiding  spirit  of 
'the  scene,  riding  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directing  the  storm  of  popular 
debate,  with  a  strength  of  lungs,  and  redundancy  of  animation's  if  he 
had  that  moment  started  fresh  for  the  labours  of  the  day.  There  he 
remains^  until,  by  dint  of  strength  or  dexterity,  he  has  carried  every 
'point ;  and  from  thence,  if  you  would  see  him  to  the  close  of  the  day'» 
*^  eventful  history,"  you  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  to  follow  him  to  a 
public  dinner,  from  which,  after  having  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  turbulent  festivity  of  tlie  evening,  and  thrown  off  half  a  dozen 
speeches  in  praise  of  Ireland,  he  retires  at  a  late  hour  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  day  by  a  short  interval  of  repose,  and  b  sure  to 
be  found  before  dawn-break  next  morning  at  hb  solitary  post,  recom- 
mencing the  routine  of  his  resdess  existence.  Now,  any  one  who  has 
once  seen,  in  the  preceding  situations,  the  able-bodied,  able-minded, 
acting,  talking,  multifarious  person  I  have  been  just  describing,  has  no 
occasion  to  inquire  his  name — ^he  may  be  assured  that  he  is,  and  can 
be  no  other  than  "  Kerry's  pride  and  Munster's  glory,"  the  far-famed 
and  indefadgable  Daniel  O'Connell. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  bom  about  eight  and  forty  years  ago,  in  that 
part  of  the  United  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Kerry,  called  Kerry.  He 
is  said  to  be  descended  in  a  mathematically  and  morally  straight  line 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ivera.*  The  dbcrowned  family,  however, 
'have  something  better  than  the  saddening  boast  of  regal  descent  to 
prop  their  pride.  His  present  ex-majesty  of  Ivera,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell's  uncle,  has  a  territorial  revenue  of  four  or  five  thousand  a 

*  Oneof  thekingdoBuof  thecountjofKorry. 
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^ear  to  support  the  dignity  6f  his  traditional  throne  ;  while  the 
Dumerou^.  princes  of  the  blood,  dispersed  through  the  dominions  of 
ibeir  fatli^rs,  in  the  characters  of  tenants  in  fee-simple,  opulent  lease- 
holders,  or  sturdy  mortgagees  in  possession,  form  a  compact  and 
powerfid  squirearchy,  before  whose  influence  the  proud  ^^  descendants 
of  the  stranger"  are  often  made  to  bow  tlieir  necks,  in  the  angry  colli- 
SHtts  of  county  politics.  The  subject  of  the  present  notice  is  under* 
stood  to  be  the  heir-apparent  to  his  uncle's  possessions.  These  he 
most  soon  oijoy,  for  his  royal  kinsman  has  passed  his  90th  year.  In 
the  mean  time  he  rules  in  his  own  person  an  exten£;ive  tract  among  the 
Kerry  hills  ;  of  little  value,  it  b  said,  in  point  of  revenue,  but  dear  to 
die  possessor,  as  the  residence  of  the  idol  of  his  heart|  and  ia  truth 
vlmost  the  only  tenant  on  three-fourths  of  the  estate— 

''  The  mountam-nymph,  tweet  liberty." 

Mr.  (yConnell  was  originally  intended  for  the  Church,  or  more 
stricdy  speaking,  for  the  Chapel.  He  was  sent,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  to  be  educated  at  St.  Omer-— for  in  those  dayi 
the  wise  government  of  Ireland  would  not  allow  the  land  of  Protestant 
ascendancy  to  be  contaminated  by  a  public  school  of  Catholic  theo- 
logy. Dr.  Duigenan  was  compelled  to  permit  the  detested  doc* 
trines  to  be  &eely  preached ;  but  to  make  the  professors  of  them  good 
sabjectSy  he  shrewdly  insisted  that  they  should  still,  as  of  old,  be 
isTced  to  cross  the  seas,  and  lay  in  a  preliminary  stock  of  Irish  loyalty 
It  a  foreign  university.  But  the  dread  of  indigenous  theology  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  great  man.  I  observe  that  some  of  our  statesmen  of 
me  present  year  have  discovered  that  aU  the  disasters  of  Ireland  have 
been  caused  by  an  invbible  establishment  of  Jesuit^,  and  must  continue 
raitfl  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  shall  expel  the  intruders — a  fell-? 
dtons  insight  into  cause  and  effect,  resembUng  that  of  the  orthodox 
crew  of  a  British  packet,  who  having  discovered,  during  a  gale  of 
vind^  that  a  Methodist  preacher  was  among  the  passengers,  at  once 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  fury  of  the  tempest  would  never  abate 
mitil  the  vessel  should  be  exorcised  by  heaving  the  non-conformi  t 
overboard.  I  have  not  heard  what  occasioned  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
change  his  destination.  He  probably  had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that 
he  had  too  much  flesh  and  blood  for  a  cloister ;  and  the  novelty  of  a 
legal  career  to  a  Catholic  (for  the  Bar  had  just  been  opened  to  his 
persuasion)  must  have  had  its  attractions.  He  accordingly  left  St* 
Omer  with  its  casuistry  and  fasting  and  vesper  h3rmns,  to  less 
earthly  temperaments;  and  having  swallowed  the  regular  number  of 
legs  of  mutton  at  the  Middle  Temple,  was  duly  admitted  to  the  Irish 
Bar  in  Easter  Term  1798.  The  event  has  justified  his  choice.  With 
aU  the  impediments  of  his  religion  and  his  politics,  his  progress  was 
rapid.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  as  high  in  hjs  profe»* 
sioa  as  it  b  possible  for  a  Catholic  to  ascend. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  if  not  the  ablest,  is  certainly  the  most  singular  maQ 
at  the  Irish  Bar.  He  is  singular,  not  merely  in  the  vigour  of  his 
(Realties,  but  in  their  extreme  variety  and  apparent  inconsbtency  ;  and 
die  same  may  be  said  of  his  character.  The  elements  of  both  are  so 
many  ami  diverse,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  half  a  dozen  varieties  of 
Ibe  human  species,  and  these  not  always  on  the  best  terms  with  QmI^ 
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other,  had  been  capricioiisly  huddled  together  into  a  single  frame  um 
make  up  his  strange  and  complex  identity ;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  though 
I  spoke  of  him  heretofore  as  a  favourable  subject  for  a  sketch,  I  find 
the  task  of  accurate  delineation  to  be  far  less  easy  than  I  anticipated. 
I  have  the  man  before  me,  and  willing  enoqgh,  it  would  appear,  that  his 
features  should  be  commemorated ;  but,  like  the  poor  artist  that  had 
to  deal  with  the  frisky  phisosopher  of  Femey,  with  all  my  efforts  I 
cannot  keep  him  steady  to  any  single  posture  or  expression.  I  see 
him  distinctly  at  mie  moment  a  hard-headed  working  lawyer,  the  next 
a  glowing  politician^  the  next  an  awM  theologian;  his  features  now 
sank  into  the  deepest  shade  of  patriotic  anguish,  now  illuminated,  no 
one  can  tell  why,  as  for  the  celebration  of  a  national  triumph.  A  little 
while  back  I  caught  him  in  his  character  of  a  sturdy  reformer,  pro- 
claiming the  constitution,  and  denouncing  the  vices  of  courts  and 
kings,  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would  keep  to  that ;  but  before  I 
had  time  to  look  about  me,  there  he  was,  off  to  the  levee  !  be-bagged 
and  be-sworded  like  any  oppressor  of  them  all,  playing  off  his  loyal  looks, 
and  anti-radical  bows,  as  if  he  was  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Blake's  next 
Baronets,  or  as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  proved  his  attachment  to  the 
throne  by  presenting  his  majesty  with  a  crown  of  Irish  laurel  on  the 
beach  of  Dunleary.  Such  a  compound  can  be  described  <x)]y  6y 
enumerating  its  several  ingredients ;  and  even  here  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  performance,  if  rigidly  criticized,  may  not  turn  out,  like  my  sub- 
ject, to  be  occasionally  at  variance  with  itself.  I  shall  be^  with 
(what  in  other  eminent  lawyers  is  subordinate)  his  individual  and 
extra-proiessional  pecuUarities ;  for  in  0*Conncll  these  are  paramount, 
and  act  a  leading  part  in  every  scene,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  of 
his  complicated  avocations. 

His  fhime  is  tall,  expanded,  and  muscular ;  fMccisely  such  as  befits 
a  man  of  the  people — ^for  the  physical  classes  ever  look  with  double 
confidence  and  affection  upon  a  leader  who  represents  in  ins  own  per- 
son the  qualities  upon  which  they  rely.  In  his  face  he  has  been  equally 
fortunate ;  it  is  extremely  comely.  The  features  are  at  once  soft  and 
manly ;  the  florid  glow  of  health  and  a  sanguine  temperament  is  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  countenance,  which  is  naticmal  in  the  outline,  and 
beaming  with  national  emotion.  The  expression  is  open  and  confiding, 
and  inviting  confidence ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  malignity  or  wile — ^if 
there  were,  the  bright  and  sweet  blue  eyes,  the  most  kindly  and  honest- 
looking  that  can  be  conceived,  would  repel  the  imputation.  These 
popular  gifts  of  nature  O'Connell  has  not  n^ected  to  set  off  by  his 
external  carriage  and  deportment— or,  perhaps,  I  should  radier  say, 
that  the  same  hand  which  has  moulded  the  exterior  has  supersaturated 
the  inner  man  with  a  fiind  of  restless  propensity,  which  it  is  quite 
beyond  his  power,  as  it  is  certainly  beside  his  inclination,  to  controul. 
A  large  portion  of  this  is  necessarily  expended  upon  his  legal  avoca- 
tions ;  but  the  labours  of  the  most  laborious  of  professicms  cannot 
tame  him  into  repose :  after  deducting  the  daily  drains  of  the  study 
and  the  Courts,  there  remains  an  ample  residuum  of  animal  spirits  and 
ardour  for  occupation,  which  go  to  form  a  distinct,  and  I  might  say,  a 
predominant  character — the  political  chieftain.  The  existence  of  this 
overweening  vivacity  is  conspicuous  in  O'Connell's  manners  and  move- 
ments, and  beincr  a  popular,  and  more  particularly  a  national  quality, 
greatly  recommends  him  to  the  Irish  people — ^'  Mobilitate  viget'* — 
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Body  and  soul  are  in  a  state  of  permanent  insurrection.  See  him  in 
the  streets,  and  you  perceive  at  once  that  he  is  a  man  who  lias  sworn 
that  his  country*s  wrongs  shall  be  avenged.  A  Dublin  jury  (if 
judiciously  selected)  would  find  his  very  gait  and  gestures  to  be  high 
tjvason  by  construction,  so  explicitly  do  they  enforce  the  national  send-* 
ment,  of  ^'  Ireland  her  own,  or  the  world  in  a  blaze.''  As  he  marches 
to  Court,  he  shoulders  his  umbrella  as  if  it  were  a  pike.  He  flings  out 
one  factious  foot  before  the  other,  as  if  he  had  ahready  burst  his  ^nds, 
and  was  kicking  the  Protestant  ascendancy  before  him  ;  while  ever  and 
anon  a  democratic,  broad-shouldered  roll  of  the  upper  man  is  mani- 
festly an  indignant  effort  to  shuffle  off  ^  the  oppression  of  seven  hun- 
dred years."  This  intensely  national  sensibility  is  the  prevailing 
peculiarity  in  O^Connell's  character ;  for  it  is  not  only  when  abroad 
and  in  the  popular  gaze  that  Irish  affairs  seem  to  press  upcm  his 
h^irt :  the  same  Erin-go-bragh  feeling  follows  him  into  the  most 
technical  details  of  his  forensic  occupations.  Give  him  the  most  dry 
and  abstract  posid<m  of  law  to  support — the  most  remote  that  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  from  the  violadon  of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  or 
the  Rape  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  ten  to  one  but  he  will  contrive 
to  interweave  a  patriotic  episode  upon  those  examples  of  British 
domination.  The  people  are  never  absent  from  his  thoughts.  He 
losses  up  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  a  judge's  charge  in  the  name  of  Ire- 
land, and  pockets  a  special  -  retainer  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  dotes 
opon  his  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  share  of  exaggeration  in 
afl  this  ;  but  much  less,  I  do  believe,  than  is  generally  suspected,  and  I 
apprehend  that  he  would  scarcely  pass  for  a  patriot  without  it ;  for,  in 
&a,  he  has  been  so  successful,  and  looks  so  contented,  and  his  elastic, 
unbroken  spirits  are  so  disposed  to  bound  and  frisk  for  very  joy — in  a 
word,  he  has  naturally  so  bad  a  face  for  a  grievance,  that  his  political 
sincerity  might  appear  equivocal,  were  there  not  some  clouds  of  patriotic 
grief  or  in^gnation  to  temper  the  sunshine  that  is  for  ever  bursting 
throu^  them. 

As  a  professional  man,  O'Connell  is,  perhaps,  for  general  business, 
die  most  competent  advocate  at  the  Irish  Bar.  £very  requisite  for  a 
barrister  of  all-work  Ls  combined  in  him ;  some  in  perfection — all  in 
snffidency.  He  b  not  understood  to  be  a  deep  scientific  lawyer.  He 
b,  what  is  far  better  for  himself  and  his  clients,  an  admirably  practical 
one.  He  is  a  thorough  adept  in  all  the  complicated  and  fantastic  forms 
with  which  Justice,  like  a  Chinese  monarch,  insists  that  her  votaries 
shall  approach  her.  A  suitor  advancing  towards  her  throne,  cannot 
go  through  the  evc^utions  of  the  indispensable  Ko^au  under  a  more 
skiifid  master  of  the  ceremonies.  In  this  department  of  his  profession, 
the  knowled^  of  the  practice  of  the  Courts,  and  in  a  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  uie  general  principles  of  law  that  are  applicable  to  ques- 
tions cfiscussed  in  open  Clourt,  O'Connell  is  on  a  level  with  the  most 
experienced  of  his  competitors;  and  with  few  exceptions,  perhaps 
with  the  single  one  of  Mr.  Plunkett,  he  surpasses  them  ail  in  the 
vehement  and  pertinacious  talent  with  which  he  contends  to  the  last 
for  victory,  or,  where  victory  is  impossible,  for  an  honourable  retreat. 
If  his  mind  had  been  duly  disciplined,  he  would  have  been  a  first-rate 
reasoner  and  a  most  formidable  sophist.  He  has  all  the  requisites 
^tnn  nature — singular  clearness,  promptitude,  and  acuteness.  When 
occasion  requires,  he  evincas  a  metaphysical  subtlety  of  perception 
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irhich  nothing  can  elude.  The  most  slippery  distinction  that  glides 
across  him,  he  can  grasp  and  hold  ^^  pres  is  manihus/'  until  he  pleases 
to  set  it  free.  But  his  argumentative  powers  lose  much  of  their  efiect 
flrom  want  of  arrangement.  His  thoughts  have  too  much  of  the  impa^ 
tience  of  conscious  strength  to  submit  to  an  orderly  disposition.  In* 
stead  of  moving  to  the  conflict  in  compact  array,  they  rush  forward 
like  a  tumultuary  Insurgent  mass,  jostling  and  overturning  one  another 
in  the  confusion  of  the  charge ;  and  though  finally  beating  down  all 
4ipposition  by  sheer  strength  and  numbers,  still  reminding  us  of  the  far 
mater  things  they  might  have  achieved  had  they  been  better  drilled. 
But  CConnell  has  by  temperament  a  disdain  of  every  thing  that  is 
methodical  and  sedate.  You  can  see  this  running  through  his  whole 
deportment  in  Court.  I  never  knew  a  learned  personage  who  resorted 
so  little  to  the  ordinary  tricks  of  his  vocation.  As  he  sits  waiting  till 
his  turn  comes  to  "  blaze  away,"  he  appears  totally  exempt  from  the 
usual  throes  and  heavings  of  animo-gestation.  There  is  no  hermetl* 
cally-sealing  of  the  lips,  as  if  nothing  less  could  restrain  the  fermenta- 
tion within  ;  there  are  no  trances  of  abstraction,  as  if  the  thoughts  had 
left  their  home  on  a  distant  voyage  of  discovery  ;  no  haughty  swellings 
of  the  mind  into  alto-relievos  on  the  learned  brow  ; — there  is  nothing 
of  this  about  O'Connell.  On  the  contrary,  his  countenance  and  man- 
ners impress  you  with  the  notion,  that  he  looks  forward  to  the  coming 
eflbrt  as  to  a  pastime  in  which  he  takes  deli(^ht.  Instead  of  assuming 
the  ^  Sir  Oracle,"  he  b  all  gaiety  and  good-humour,  and  seldom  fails 
to  disturb  the  gravity  of  the  proceedings  by  a  series  of  disorderly 
jokes,  for  which  he  is  duly  rebuked  by  his  antagonists  with  a  solemnity 
of  indignation  that  provokes  a  repetition  of  the  offence ;  but  his  insu- 
)K>rdinate  levity  is,  fqr  the  most  part,  so  redeemed  by  his  imperturbable 
good-temper,  that  even  the  judges,  when  compelled  to  interfere  and 
pronounce  him  out  of  order,  are  generally  shaking  their  sides  as  heartily 
as  the  most  enraptured  of  his  admirers  in  the  galleries.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  this  seeming  carelessness,  his  mind  b  in  reality  attending 
with  the  keenest  vigilance  to  the  subject-matter  of  discussion  ;  and  the 
contrast  is  often  quite  amusing.  While  his  eyes  are  wantoning  round 
the  court  in  search  of  an  object  to  be  knocked  down  by  a  blow  of  his 
boisterous  playfulness,  or,  in  a  more  serious  mood,  while  he  is  sketch- 
ing on  the  margin  of  his  brief  the  outline  of  an  impossible  republic,  or 
running  through  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  Irishmen  capable 
of  bearing  piiees  according  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  population,  if 
Ae  minutest  irregularity  or  misstatement  is  attempted  on  the  other  side, 
up  he  b  sure  to  start  with  all  imaginable  alertness,  and,  reassuming  the 
advocate,  puts  forward  his  objection  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and  perspi- 
cuity which  manifests  that  his  attention  had  not  wandered  for  an  instant 
from  the  business  before  him. 

Mr.  O'Connell  is  in  particular  request  in  jury-cases.  There  he  is  in 
hb  element.  Next  to  the  "  harp  of  his  country,"  an  Irish  jury  is  the 
Instrument  on  which  he  delights  to  play ;  and  no  one  better  understands 
its  qualities  and  compass.  I  have  already  glanced  at  his  versatility. 
It  is  here  that  it  is  displayed.  His  powers  as  a  Nisi-prius  advocate 
consist  not  so  much  in  the  perfection*  of  any  of  the  qualities  necessary 
to  the  art  of  persuasion,  as  in  the  number  of  them  that  he  has  at  com- 
mand, and  the  skill  with  which  he  seletcts  and  adapts  them  to  the  eA 
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geaey  of  each  particular  case.    He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  htnnan 
lUitare,  as  it  prevails  in  the  class  of  men  whom  he  has  to  mould  to  his 
purpoees*     I  know  of  no  one  that  exhibits  a  more  quick  and  accurate 
perception  of  the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character.    It  is  not 
merely  with   reference  to  their  passions  that  he  understands  tbem, 
though  here  he  is  pre-eminently  adroit.     He  can  cajole  a  dozen  of  mise- 
rable  corporation-hacks  into  the  persuasion  that  the  honour  of  their 
country  is  concentred  in  their  persons.     His  mere  acting  on  such  occa- 
nons  18  admirable  :  no  matter  how  base  and  stupid,  and  how  poisoned 
by  political  antipathy  to  himself  he  may  believe  them  to  be,  he  afieds 
the  most  complimentary  ignorance  of  their  real  characters.    He  hides 
his  scorn  and  contempt  under  a  look  of  unbounded  reliance.     He  ad- 
dresses   them  with  all  the  deference  due  to  upright  and  high-minded 
jurors.     He  talks  to  them  of  <^  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,"  and  the  present 
gratitude  of  Ireland,  and  the  residuary  blessings  of  posterity,  with  tbe 
most  perfidipus  command  of  countenance.     In  short,  by  dint  of  un- 
merited conmiendations,  he  belabours  them  into  the  belief  that,  afu^ 
all,  they  have  some  reputation  to  sustain,  and  sets  4hem  chuckling  with 
anticipated  exultation  at  the  honours  with  which  a  verdict  according 
to  the  evidence  b  to  consecrate  their  names.     But,  in  addition  to  the 
art  of  heating  the  passions  of  his  hearers  to  the  malleable  point,  O'Con- 
neil  manifests  powers  of  observation  of  another,  and,  for  general  pur- 
poses, a  more  valuable  kind.     He  knows  that  strange  modification  Of 
humanityy  the  Irbh  mind,  not  only  in  its  moral  but  in  its  metaphysical 
.peculiarities.    J'hrow  him  upon  any  particiilar  class  of  men,  and  you 
would  imagine  that  he  must  have  lived  among  them  all  his  life,  so  iiH 
tuitively  does  he  accommodate  his  style  of  argument  to  their  particular 
modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning.     He  knows  the  exact  quantity  of 
strict  logic  which  they  will  bear  or  can  comprehend.     Hence,  (where 
it  serves  his  purpose)  instead  of  attempting  to  drag  them  along  with 
him,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  a  chain  of  unbroken  demonstration, 
he  has  the  address  to  make  them  imagine  that  their  movements  are  di- 
rected solely  by  themselves.     He  pays  their  capacities  the  compliment 
of  not  making  things  too  clear.     Familiar  with  the  habitual  tendenciei^ 
of  their  minds,  he  contents  himself  with  throwing  off  rather  materiab 
for  reasonii^  than  elaborate  reasonings — mere  fragments,  or  seeds  of 
thought,  winch,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  soil  in  which  they  drop,  he 
confidently  predicts  will  shoot  up  and  expand  into  precisely  the  coi^* 
elusions  that  he  wants.    This  method  has  the  disadvantage,  as  far  as  pei^ 
sonally  regards  the  speaker,  of  giving  the  character  of  more  than  fmk 
usual  looseness  and  irregularity  to  O'Connell's  jury-speeches ;  but  his 
client,  for  whom  alone  he  labours,  is  a  gainer  by  it — directly  in  the 
way  I  have  been  statmg,  and  indirectly  for  this  reason,  that  it  keep* 
the  jury  in  the  dark  as  to  the  points  of  the  case  in  which  he  feeb  he 
is  weak.     By  abstaining  from  a  show  of  rigorous  demonstration,  where 
all  the  argument  is  evidently  upon  his  side,  he  excites  no  suspicion  by 
iieeping  at  an  equal  distance  from  topics  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  approach.     This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  O'Connell's  invars- 
able  manner,  for  he  has  no  invariable  manner,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
(that  dexterous  accommodation  of  particular  means  to  a  particular  end^ 
from  which  his  general  powers  as  a  Nisi-prius  advocate  may  be  infeiw 
red.    And  so  tooof  thi»  tone  in  which  he  labours  to  «xtart  a  verdictj; 
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for  though  when  compelled  by  circumstances,  he  can  be  soft  and  sooth^ 
ingy  as  I  have  above  described  him,  yet  on  other  occasions^  where  it 
can  be  done  with  safety,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  apprise  a  jury,  whose 
purity  he  suspects,  of  his  real  opinion  of  their  merits,  and  indeed,  not 
unfrequently,  in  the  roundest  terms  defies  them  to  balance  for  an  in-  . 
stant  between  theur  malignant  prejudices  and  tlie  clear  and  resistless 
justice  of  the  case. 

There  is  one,  the  most  difficult,  it  is  said,  and  certainly  the  most 
anxious  and  responsible  part  of  an  advocate's  duties,  in  which  O'Con- 
nell  is  without  a  rival  at  the  Irish  Bar — ^I  allude  to  his  skill  in  conduct- 
ing defences  in  the  Crown  Court.  His  ability  in  this  branch  of  his 
profession  illustrates  one  of  those  inconsistencies  in  his  character  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted.  Though  habitually  so  bold  and  san- 
guine, he  is  here  a  model  of  forethought  and  undeviating  caution.  In 
his  most  rapid  cross-examinations,  he  never  puts  a  dangerous  question. 
He  presses  a  witness  upon  collateral  facts,  and  beats  liim  down  by 
argument  and  jokes  and  vociferation ;  but  wisely  presuming  his  client 
to  be  guilty  until  he  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  conviction,  he  never 
'affords  the  witness  an  opportunity  of  repeating  his  original  narrative, 
and  perhaps,  by  supplying  an  omitted  item,  of  sealing  l&e  doom  of  the 
accused. 

O'ConnelPs  ordinary  style  is  vigorous  and  copious,  but  incorrect. 
The  want  of  compactness  in  his  periods,  however,  I  attribute  chiefly 
to  inattention.  He  has  phrase  in  abundance  at  command,  and  his  ear 
is  sensible  of  melody.  Every  now  and  then  he  throws  off  sentences 
not  only  free  from  all  defect,  but  extremely  felicitous  specimens  of 
diction.  As  to  his  general  powers  of  eloquence,  he  rarely  fails,  in  a 
case  admitting  of  emotion,  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a  jury  ;  and 
in  a  popular  assembly  he  is  supreme.  Still  there  is  much  more  of  elo- 
quence in  his  manner  and  topics  than  in  his  conceptions.  He  unques- 
tionably proves,  by  occasional  bursts,  that  the  elements  of  oratory,  and 
perhaps  of  the  highest  order,  are  about  him ;  but  he  has  had  too  many 
pressing  demands  of  another  kind  to  distract  him  from  the  cultivation 
of  this  the  rarest  of  all  attainments,  and  accordingly  I  am  not  awarfe 
that  any  of  his  efforts,  however  able  and  successful,  have  deserved,  a^ 
examples  of  public  speaking,  to  survive  the  occasion.  His  manner, 
though  far  from  graceful,  is  earnest  and  impressive.  It  has  a  steady 
and  natural  warmth,  without  any  of  that  snappish  animation  in  which 
gcndemen  of  the  long  robe  are  prone  to  indulge.  His  voice  is  power- 
ful, and  the  intonations  full  and  graduated.  I  understand  that  when 
first  he  appeared  at  the  Bar,  his  accent  at  once  betrayed  his  foreign 
education.  To  this  day  there  is  a  remaining  dash  of  Foigardism  in  his 
pronunciation  of  particular  words ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  has  brought 
himself,  as  far  as  delivery  is  concerned,  to  talk  pretty  much  like  a 
British  subject. 

It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  npon 
O'Connell,  as  a  popular  leader,  but  I  have  no  longer  space,  and  I 
could  scarcely  effect  my  purpose  without  plun^ng  into  that "  sea  of 
troubles,"  the  present  politics  of  Ireland :  yet  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
subject  before  I  have  done.  Indeed,  in  (common  fairness,  I  feel  bound 
to  correct  any  depreciating  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
tone  of  levity  in  which  I  may  have  glanced  at  some  traits  of  his  public 
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fkp(»tment,  and  which  I  should  have  hesitated  to  hidnlge  in,  if  I  had 
iM>c  given  him  credit  for  the  full  measure  of  good4iumoar  and  good 
sense,  that  can  discriminate  at  once  (should  these  pages  mftet  his  eye) 
between  an  inofiiensive  sally  and  a  hostile  sneer. 

CConnell  has  been  now  for  three  and  twenty  years  a  busy  actor 
opon  an  agitated  scene.  During  that  period  no  public  character  has 
been  more  zealously  extolled,  or  more  cordially  reviled.  Has  the  praise 
or  blame  been  excessive,  or  has  either  been  undeserved  ?  Has  he  been 
t  patriot,  or  an  incendiary  ?  for,  such  are  the  extreme  points  of  view 
in  which  the  questi<m  of  his  merits  has  been  discussed  by  persons,  too 
impassioned  and  too  interested  in  the  resuh  to  pronounce  a  sound  opi- 
nion upon  it.  To  one,  however,  who  has  never  been  provoked  to 
admire  or  hate  him  to  excess,  the  solution  may  not  be  difficult.  After 
reviewing  the  whole  of  O'Connell's  career  as  a  politician,  an  impartial 
observer  will  be  disposed  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  strong 
understanding  and  of  stronger  feelings,  occupied  incessantly,  and  almost 
always  without  due  preparation,  upon  questions  where  it  would  have 
perplexed  the  wisest  to  discern  the  exact  medium  between  disgraceful 
submission  and  factious  impcntunity — that  by  necessity  a  partisan,  he 
has  been  steady  to  his  cause,  and  consistent  in  his  ultimate  object, 
liiough  many  times  inconsistent  in  the  adoption  of  the  means  to  obtain 
It ;  and  that  now  in  the  long  run,  after  all  the  charges  of  violence  and 
indiscretion  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him,  it  is  questioned  by  some 
of  the  dearest  understandings  in  England,  whether,  in  the  present  state 
of  political  morals,  a  more  courdy  piolicy  than  O^Connell's  eitlier  is,  or 
was  ever,  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  body.  But  leaving 
bis  pditical  incentives  aside,  and  referring  solely  to  the  personal  pro- 
vocations to  which  he  is  didly  exposed,  I  should  say,  that  it  would  be 
vtteriy  unnatural  in  such  a  man  to  be  other  than  violent.  To  CCon- 
aeli^  as  a  barrister,  his  disqualification  is  a  grievous  mjustice.  It  is  not 
in  theory  alone  that  it  operates.  It  visits  him  in  the  practical  detaib  of 
his  professional  life,  and  in  forms  the  most  likely  to  gall  a  man  of  con- 
scious powers  and  an  ambitious  temperament.  He  has  the  mortifica- 
tion of  1>eing  incessantly  reminded,  that  for  years  past  his  fortunes  have 
been  absolutely  at  a  dead  stop,  while  he  was  constantly  condenmed  to 
see  men  who  started  with  him  and  after  him,  none  of  them  his  supe- 
riors, many  of  them  far  beneath  him,  partially  thnist  before  him,  and 
Fifted  into  stations  of  honour  and  emolument  to  which  he  is  forbidden 
to  aspire.  The  stoutest  adversary  of  Papal  encroachments  must  admit, 
that  there  is  something  irritating  in  this  ;  for  my  part,  instead  of  judg- 
ing harshly  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  retaliates,  I  rather  honour  the  man 
for  the  energy  with  which  he  wrestles  to  the  last  with  the  system  that 
would  keep  him  down ;  and  if  now  and  then  his  resistance  assumes 
such  a  form  as  to  be  in  itself  an  evil,  I  am  not  sorry,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  and  humanity,  to  see  it  proved  that  intolerant  laws  cannot  be 
enforced  without  inconvenience.  But  in  general  (to  speak  the  truth) 
O'Connell's  vengeance  is  not  of  a  very  deadly  description.  He  is,  after 
all,  a  man  of  a  kindly  and  forgiving  nature ;  and  where  the  general 
interests  of  his  country  are  not  concerned,  is  disposed  to  resent  his  jfer- 
sonal  wrongs  with  great  conmiand  of  temper.  His  forbearance  in  this 
respect  is  really  creditable  to  him,  and  the  more  so  as  it  meets  with  no 
return.     The  admirers  of  King  William  have  no  mercy  for  a  man,  who, 
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in  his  seditious  moods,  is  so  provoking  as  to  tell  the  world  that  their 
idol  was  ^^a  Dutch  adventurer.^'  Then  his  intolerable  success  in  tf 
profession  where  many  a  stanch  protestant  is  condemned  to  starve,  and 
his  fashionable  house  in  Merrion-^quare,  and  a  greater  eye-sore  stiU,  his 
dashing  revolutionary  equipage,  green  carriage,  green  liveries,  and  tur- 
bulent Popish  steeds,  prancing  over  a  Protestant  pavement  to  the  terror 
of  Protestant  passengers — a  nuisance  that  in  the  good  old  times  would 
have  been  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament — ^these  and  other  provoca- 
tions of  equal  publicity,  have  exposed  this  learned  culprit  to  the  deep 
and  irrevocable  detestation  of  a  numerous  class  of  his  Majesty's  hating 
subjects  in  Ireland.  And  the  feeling  is  duly  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  loyal  press  of  Dublin  teems  with  die  most  astounding  imputa* 
tions  upon  his  chaiacter  and  motives.  As  a  dish  for  the  periodical 
libellers  of  the  day,  O'Connell  is  quite  a  cut-and-come-again,  from  the 
crazy  Churchman,  foaming  over  the  apprehended  fall  of  tithes,  down 
to  the  political  striplings  of  the  College,  who,  instead  of  trying  their 
youthftd  genius  upon  tbe  cardinal  virtues,  or  '^  the  lawfulness  of  killing 
Caesar,"  devote  their  hours  of  classic  leisure  to  the  more  laudable  task 
of  demonstrating,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Orange  lodges,  that  ^  Coun- 
sellor O'Conhell  carries  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  Captain 
Rock."  But  the  Counsellor,  who  happens  to  know  a  little  more  of  the 
law  of  high  treason  than  hb  accusers,  has  the  good  sense  to  laugh  at 
them  and  their  threats  of  the  hangman.  Now  that  all  practical  attempts 
upon  life  have  been  abandoned*,  he  bears  the  rest  with  true  Christian 
patience  and  contempt ;  and  whenever  any  of  his  defamers  recant  ^  in 
extremis^^  and  die  good  Catholics,  as  the  most  bigoted  among  them  are 
said  to  do,  if  the  fact  be  duly  certified  by  his  friend  Mr.  Denis  ScuUyt, 
who  has  quite  an  instinct  for  collecting  materials  touching  this  portion 
of  secret  history,  O'Connell,  I  am  assured,  not  only  forgives  them  all 
their  libeb,  but  contributes  liberally  towards  setting  on  foot  a  few  expia- 
tory masses  for  their  souls. 


*  I  allude  to  what  was  really  a  shocking  occurrence. — ^A  Corporation  hai  beea 
defined  to  be  '*  a  thinc^  having  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be  damn* 
ed."  With  this  definition  before  htm,  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  imagine  that  he  ex- 
ceeded  the  Umits  of  public  debate  in  calling  the  DaUin  Corporation  a  **  beggarly 
Corporation/*  One  of  its  most  needy  members,  however,  either  volunteered  or  was 
incited  to  think  otherwise,  and  called  npon  the  speaker  to  apologise  or  fight.  To- 
Mr.  0*Connel],  a  life  of  vital  importance  to  a  numerous  family,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  best  part  of  the  Irish  public,  the  alternative  was  dreadful.  He  saw 
the  ferocity  of  the  transaction  .in  its  foil  light,  but  he  committed  his  conduct  to 
the  deciswn  of  his  friends,  and  a  duel  ensued.  The  aggressor  was  killed.  Had  the 
result  been  different,  his  claims  would  probably  not  have  been  overk>oked  by  the 
patrons  of  the  time  (1815) ;  at  least  such  is  understood  to  have  been  the  expecta- 
tion under  which  he  provoked  his  fate. 

t  The  Catholic  barrister,  a  gentleman,  quite  clever  and  important  enough  to  be- 
Seated  of  apart.  For  the  present,  I  shall  merely  record  of  him  that  one  of  his 
favourite  theories  is,  that  no  rank  Orangeman  ever  "  dies  game."  He  can  tell  you 
the  exact  moment  when  Dr.  Duigenan  began  to  roar  out  for  a  priest.  He  has  a 
a  large  stock  of  mortuary  anecdotes  illustrating  hb  general  doctrine,  and  he  relate» 
ijbem  with  troe  ^anionic  vivacity. 
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Tbk  sun  had  set  on  a  fearful  day, 
When  the  banner'd  hosts  of  Assyria  lay 
On  the  battle-field  stretched  in  the  soldier's  sleep, 
In  number  the  sands  on  the  shore  of  the  deep, 
And  fierce  in  security. 

They  had  vaunted  their  stren^  in  their  chariots'  mi; ht. 
They  had  boasted  to  level  on  Lebanon's  height 
The  tall  cedar-trees — at  their  conquests  wide 
Over  nations  laid  waste  in  the  march  of  their  pride, 
Israel  had  blench'd  with  affiight. 

From  her  city  towers  she  had  look'd  o'er  the  plam, 
Where  the  swarm  of  her  foes  heaved  like  waves  on  the  main ; 
9he  had  seen  in  the  sunbeams  an  harvest  of  spears, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  horsemen  had  burst  on  her  ears^— 
To  combat  or  fly  was  vain. 

<'  My  arm,"  said  the  Lord,  "  shall  the  foemen  engage, 
I  will  bridle  his  mouth  and  his  ire  assuage — 
I  win  send  him  a  remnant  in  number  away, 
And  the  kmg  of  Assyria  shall  fly  from  bis  prey, 

And  the  spoiler  forget  his  rage." 

Twas  night,  and  no  moon  had  lit  up  the  sky. 

The  hosts,  wrapp'd  in  dreams,  thought  no  dsmger  nigh, 

Ihe  sentinel  only  his  bright  arms  wore, 

WbUe  the  darkness  wax'd  greater  more  and  more 

As  the  noon  of  night  pass'd  by. 

The  silence  is  fear-struck  as  night's  noon  comes  by  t 
And  a  sound  like  the  wing  of  an  eagle  on  high, 
That  shook  'mid  the  stillness  his  pennons  strong, 
With  a  rush  like  an  autumn-blast  sweeping  along, 
Smote  the  hearers  fearfully. 

The  Angel  of  Death  o'er  the  anned  hosts  is  flying. 
The  Simoom  from  his  wing  their  hearts-blood  is  drying. 
From  the  slumber  of  life  into  death  they  have  past, 
And  his  is  the  march  like  a  rustling  blast. 

Their  prowess  and  strength  defying. 

Swifter  far  than  the  flash  'mid  th«  tempest's  roar, 
He  deliver'd  the  terrible  message  he  bore ; 
And  myriads  lay  breathless  and  rotting  ere  day 
Lit  the  stranger  to  mark  the  Assyrian  array 

Like  grass  upon  GaUlee's  Shore. 

There  is  silence  of  horror  all  over  the  plain — 
There  are  few  that  arise  from  that  couch  of  the  slain ; 
And  they  wander  in  fear  'mid  the  festering  dead. 
And  they  shout,  but  no  comrade  lifts  his  head — 

They  shout,  and  they  shout  in  vahi. 

There  the  steed  and  his  rider,  the  chief  of  the  sword, 
Are  melted  away  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord ; 
And  the  purple  Sennacherib  is  wailing  his  power. 
For  whose  bosom  of  pride  in  prosperity's  hour 

The  wme-cup  of  wrath  is  pour'd. 

There  are  none  that  the  burial-rites  prepare 
For  the  thousands  that  cover  the  green  earth  there ; 
The  living  have  fled  to  their  far  country, 
The  unsepulchred  dead  are  the  vultures'  prey, 

And  wolves  the  carnival  sharo. 
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''  JEtherias,  lascive,  cupit  Tolitare  per  auras, 

I,  fuge ;  sed  poteras  tutior  esse  doml."  Martial, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  labours 
of  man  are  lost,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  from  their  not 
having  been  directed  to  some  ceirtain  and  well-defined  scope.  For  this 
reason,  from  the  moment  I  first  entered  College  (now,  alas  !  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago),  I  determined  to  look  about  me,  and  fix  upon  some  use- 
ful object,  suited  to  my  feelings  and  capacities,  upon  which  I  might  con- 
centrate all  my  powers,  and  produce  something  that  might  at  once  prove 
serviceable  to  my  species,  and  procure  me  a  name  that  may  shine  con- 
spicuous when  the  art  of  the  brass-founder  shall  be  forgotten,  and  a 
medal  or  a  bronze  no  longer  remain  in  existence. 

I  am  a  man,  Sir,  of  much  patient  industry,  of  some  shrewdness  of 
remark,  of  profoundly  retentive  memory,  and  of  extensive  readings — 
qualities  of  which  I  the  less  hesitate  to  boast,  because  they  are  pledges 
of  my  fitness  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  and  because  it  is  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  received  custom  among  the  learned  of  the  last  age — 
the  "  mighty  dead" — to  announce  themselves  with  a  becoming  confi- 
dence. If  Horace  and  Ovid,  indeed,  were  justified  in  singing  of  them- 
selves, "  Exegi  monumentum^^  and  "  Jamque  opus^^  &c.  on  account  of 
their  poetry,  how  much  more  may  a  Gesner,  a  Baxter,  or  a  Heinsius 
boast,  whose  labours  have  prevented  these  (so  called)  immortal  works 
from  perishing ;  who  have  restored  these  dilapidated  '<  monuments," 
have  explained  their  inscriptions,  and  rendered  them  intelligible  to  school- 
boys and  undergraduates  :  and  here  1  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
this  present  age,  which  has  added  to  the  stores  of  English  literature  three 
first-rate  poets,  (Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
MS.  volume  of  Latin  poetry  penes  me),  to  say  nothing  of  the  minora 
sidera^  Byron,  Campbell,  Moore,  &c.  &c.  it  has,  in  its  immense  fertility, 
brought  to  light  not  one  Commentator. 

Influenced  by  this  reflection,  and  by  the  natural  bent  of  my  own 
genius,  I  no  sooner  luiew  myself,  (e  ccdo  descendit,  &c.  &c.),  than  I 
determined  to  embark  ray  hopes  and  my  fortunes  in  the  composition 
of  a  great  literary  work  suited  to  my  peculiar  talents.  My  parents, 
indeed,  were  anxious  that  I  should  have  entered  upon  some  of  the 
active  professions,  and  figured  in  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  a  lawj'-er,  a 
divine,  or  a  physician.  But  what.  Sir,  are  theologians  or  physicians  ? 
Men  who  confine  themselves  to  one  limited  study,  who  survey  nature 
in  one  only  of  its  numerous  aspects,  and  who,  binding  themselves  to 
a  single  end,  scarcely  ever  are  found  even  to  accomplish  that.  The 
lawyers  are  still  worse :  their  reading  lies  wholly  in  a  circle  which 
nobody  thinks  of  entering  but  themselves  ;  and  "  scire  tuum  nihil  est  /" 
the  knowledge  which  you  cannot  display  to  others  is  only  so  much 
ignorance.  A  lawyer,  Sir,  ranks  with  a  conjuror ;  more  feared  than 
estimated ;  worshipped  only  by  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous,  and 
carefidly  avoided  by  all  who  have  the  slightest  regard  for  their  quiet  or 
their  purse.  My  multifarious  reading,  which  has  extended  over  the 
%vhole  range  of  literature,  qualified  me  for  nobler  pursuits,  and  my 
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ambition,  or  rather  my  instinct,  led  me  to  emulate  the  BentkjTs,  the 
Sterenses,  and  the  Burmans,  those  miiversal  geniuses,  who  threw  the 
tight  of  their  erudition  into  the  most  tenebrous  holes  and  comers  of 
their  author's  obscurity. 

No  sooner,  then,  had  I  attained  the  qualification  of  DominuM  on  the 
College  boards,  than  I  plunged  deep  into  criticism,  and  detennined  to 
give  my   days  and  nights  to  the  illustration  of  some  learned  author. 
The  classic  **  world  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose ;"  but  the  choice 
was  not  easy.     An  esteemed  author  was  not  upon  any  terms  to  be  had, 
who  was  not  already  so  towsled  and  mumbled  by  the  critics,  as  not  to 
kaTe  a  "  seeT*  or  a  "  g«e"  to  tho  ingenuity  of  the  present  day ;  while 
an  obscure  and  valueless  writer  would  plunge  his  commentator  into  his 
own  obscurity,  and  efiectually  impede  him  in  his  flight  to  immortality* 
For,  though  a  commentator  is  intrinsically  more  worthy  than  his  ori- 
ginal, as  tide  precious  gums  and  essences  are  more  valuable  than  the 
hfeless  mass  they  embalm,  still  it  is  vain  to  comment,  when  men  will 
not  read.     The  old  stock  of  authors  was  exhausted ;  the  new  disco- 
veries of  onrolled  Pompeian  MSS.   and  of  Palimpsestic   parchments 
had  not  yet  furnished  fresh  matter  of  research :  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  abandoning  my  schemes,  and  of  embarking  in  some  of  the 
less  useful  walks  of  life — wasting  my  hours  in  chemistry  or  naturnl 
philosophy — ^when  chance  put  into  my  hands,  from  among  the  MSS. 
of  Trimty  College,  Cambridge,  an  invaluable  and  inedited  fragment  of 
Greek  poetiy,  of  which  I  shdl  only  say,  that  it  is  the  original  of  the 
celebrated  £n^h  poem,  which  begins 

'<  Three  children  sliding  on  the  icp," 

and  which  has  been  translated  by  some  vile  plagiary,  and  passed,  un- 
acknowledged in  the  literary  world,  as  his  own. 

As  your  lady  readers  do  not  understand  Greek,  I  shall  quote  in  what 
follows  the  English  version  alone.  But,  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned, 
I  shall  thro\f  the  Greek  text  into  a  note.* 

No  sooner  was  I  in  possession  of  this  treasure,  than  I  set  about 
illustrating  it ;  and  having  arranged  the  text  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  enriched  it,  during  the  course  of  thirty  yearp  exclusive  application, 
with  a  series  of  illustrations  which  leave  little  or  nothing  to  desire. 


Aira y^TK*  frr*  tftvyof  oi  XffXfi/uiFoi. 

A XX*  ufrt^  MTAf  ff>ftiitXff/9-/unei  /U0;|rXoi(, 

H  iro^n  oXiff-datiVAVTfc  o  (t^u  Trutm 

'Ea  fJtn  /uf^or  *rt  Ten  yfMv  %Tm^rr», 
Axx'  •  TdKMc,  oTote  ywiy  o»T*  ruy^*vu^ 

Hf  wru^tt  <v;^iirdi  rait  Bu^*(*  e/ot/r, 
Toic  ^«o-«y,  ftifff  st(  ly  ^o^oif  puXAffo-vru 

This  bcautifiil  fMrceau  has  been  attributed  to  Professor  Person  ;  but  if  the  inter- 
•al  eridence  of  style  did  not  prove  its  antiquity .  the  parchment  and  character  of  the 
MS.  at  leant  assign  it  six  ronturies  of  exisfcnce. 
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The  precise  number  of  volumes  the  worit  wfll  occupy  I  am  not  pre- 
pared exactly  to  state;  but  the  extent  may  be  gues^  with  some  ap- 
proximation towards  accuracy  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  such  subjects  are  usually  handled,  when  he  shall  have  perused 
the  sketch  which  I  propose  now  to  lay  before  your  readers  of  that 
portion  of  my  hibours  which  is  as  yet  ready  for  the  press. 

Program. 

The  first  line  of  this  wonderfully  philosophic  and  profound  specimen 
of  Pythagorean  lore  (for  such  it  is)  embraces  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects for  elucidation,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  in  the  order  <A  their 
occurrence. 

<<  Three  (1)  children  (2)  tlkUns  (3)  on  the  ice  (4).** 

(l)  Trrbe. — ^B^inning  at  the  beginning,  I  propose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  number  three,  which,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  has  obtained  a  mysterious  and  recondite  signification ;  as  is 
abundantly  proved  (omitting  other  instances)  by  tli^  three  heads  of 
Cerberus;  the  triple  goddess  Diana;  Isis^  Osiris,  and  Horns;  the 
three  wise  men  of  the  Cast ;  the  three  dynasties,  and  three  consuls  of 
France;  the  rule  of  three;  the  three  dimensions  of  matter;  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle ;  the  three  Fates ;  the  three  witches  in  Macbeth  ; 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm ;  the  ^  three  jolly  pidgeons ;"  Shadrach, 
JVleshech,  and  Abednego ;  and  the  Three  G^tlemen  of  Verona.  I  have 
diligently  collated  the  poets  for  their  use  of  this  number;  such  as  the 
"  Ter  conata  loqui,^^ "  Troi^foig  hewreux/^  and  "  Thrice  to  thine,  thrice 
to  mine,  and  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine ;"  which  last  quotation  in- 
troduces a  few  parenthetic  observations  on  the  multiples  of  three,  and 
of  that  odd  fraction  the  circulating  decimal  *9 — ^which  at  the  same  time 
is,  and  is  not,  one.  In  reference  also  to  the  "  triple  tree,"  I  have  read 
through  a  most  voluminous  collection  of  the  last  speeches  of  the  most 
celebrated  ^^ patihulaireBj^  fi'om  which  the  reader  will  find  copious  ex- 
tracts. I  have  also  a  word  ot  two,  en  paMtatUj  on  Mr.  Canning's 
^<  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  a  new  translation  of  the  Welsh  Triads,  and 
a  critical  history  of  the  Three  per  cents,  distinguishing  the  Consols 
from  the  Reduced,  wi4i  a  table  of  interest,  a  memoir  of  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  notices  of  inscriptions  in  the  grand  Uvre  of  France,  an 
engraving  of  Cobbett's  gridiron,  and  a  '^  Catalogue  Raisonn6e"  of  the 
authors  on  the  great  question  of  currency. 

(2)  Children. — On  this  word  will  be  noted,  inter  aUoy  the  Abbe 
Quillet's  Callipaedia;  the  Paedotrophia  of  St.  Marthe,  physician  to 
Henry  III.  of  France;  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon;  Fenelon's  Tele- 
machus ;  and  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus.  Notices  will 
be  given,  likewise,  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  and  other  wild  children ;  of 
Les  enfans  trouvSe^  and  foundling  hospitals  of  most  European  nations  ; 
the  Garry  Owen  boys ;  the  Bluecoat  boys ;  the  children  in  the  wood  ; 
the  young  Roscius  and  Miss  Clara  Fisher ;  the  Lancastrian  system  ; 
Pestalozzi  and  Fellenburg;  the «' Cow*  a/  egro^  of  Tasso,  which  he 
stole  from  Lucretius — a  theft  the  less  excusable  as  Lucretius  has  twice 
repeated  the  simile,  totidem  verhie,  to  mark  it  the  more  certainly  as  his 
own.    In  order  more  completely  to  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  text. 
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I  shall  g^ve  remarks  on  second  childhood^or  old  age;  remarks  on 
Shakspeare's  and  Churchill's  ages  of  man,  the  golden  age,  the  Au- 
gustan age,  the  middle  ages ;  Lord  Byron's  <^  Age  of  Bronze,"  with  an 
original  treatise  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  that  happy  exordium,  '^  In  thb 
(as  the  case  may  be)  learned,  pious,  sceptical,  revolutionary,  or  degene- 
late  age." 

(3)  Si.iDiNO. — ^Upon  sliding  I  shall  introduce  a  dissertation  on  the 
aotiqinty  of  the  practice,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  invention  of  scates ; 
a  secret  history  of  sliding  panels  and  doors  covered  with  tapestry,  taken 
from  the  most  approved  and  authorized  novels ;  observations  on  sliding 
rules,  sliding  boys,  avakmcheSf  and  <^  verti  sdruccioU  /"  notes  on  eels, 
sophiats,  pcjidcal  rats,  and  other  slippery  animals ;  including  memoirs  of 

Ch — t— br — nd,  the  B— m  family,  and  Mother  L ;  some  account 

of  the  slips  at  the  theatres,  and  in  the  dock-yards,  lapsus  Ungues,  the 
slips  of  my  aunt  Dinah  not  original  (Sterne's  plagiarism;,  on  backslidings 
and  ^famx  |Mw"  in  general,  with  an  account  of  the  newest  method  of 
soaping  a  pig's  tail. 

(4)  \cK* — This  is  a  word  of  much  obscurity,  and  requires  ample 
iDustration.  I  shall  notice  only  a  few  of  the  points  which  will  be  touch* 
ed  upon  in  this  part  of  my  work.  The  chemical  histmy  of  ice,  with  the 
most  approved  theory  of  heat ;  on  icebei^,  glaciers,  and  voyages  to 
the  North  Pole;  memoirs  of  the  Humane  Society,  and  lives  of  persons 
drowned  in  the  Serpentine  ;  on  ice-creams,  Roman  punch  (glac^)^ 
French  dramatic  poetry,  iced  champaigne,  artificial  frigorific  mixtures, 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry's  speeches  in  Parliament,  &c.  &c.  with  a  new 
reo»pt  for  making  cool-cup  ;  account  of  a  burning-glass  of  ice ;  the  ice 
palace  on  the  Neva,  and  Moore's  Holy  Alliance ;  the  burning  of  Af  oscow, 
the  retreat  through  Russia,  and  the  surgical  treatment  of  frostpbitten 
limbs ;  on  the  Iceni^  or  men  of  Kent,  an  eo^ctirsus. 

The  second  line  of  this  extraordinary  poem  furnishes  no  less  occasion 
for  research  than  the  first 

«  An  on  (6)  a  sammer's  (e)  day  (7)." 

(5)  All  on^ — ^Rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  thb  phrase  in  Englbh  poetry, 
with  philological  researches,  and  etymologies ;  the  ^'  tractfUus  de  omnibus 
relms  ei  quHmsdam  aliis  ;"  the  inscriptions  ^'  put  on"  and  ^^  put  off,"  on 
our  waysides,  mistaken  by  foreigners  for  a  remnant  of  Catholic  super- 
stition, and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  hat ;  spirituous  compound  called 
^  AU  sorts"  not  to  be  confounded  with  omnium  or  scrip ;  ^^  All  the 
talents  ;"  "  All  Lombard-street  to  an  egg-shell ;"  treatise  on  the  use  of 
^  On,"  in  epitaphs  and  epigram  writing ;  outline  of  modem  ON-tology ; 
memoirs  of  Tommy  On-s1ow  ;  ^^  On,  Stanley,  on  !"  stolen  from  the  ^^  en 
ttvmti^  of  the  French,  &c.  &c. 

(6)  SfjMMSBw — ^I  shall  here  touch  on  Thomson's  and  Delille's  Seasons, 
with  <3tations  from  all  known  poets,  descriptive  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  year ;  on  seasoning,  with  anecdotes  of  the  cook's  oracles,  Le  Cuisi" 
nier  FrangoiSy  V Almanack  des  Gourmands^  and  a  life  of  Hannah 
Gbsae ;  notes  on  Bologna  sausages,  ^jambon  de  Westphalie^^  partridge 
pye,  &C.  &c.  That  h^hly  seasoned  dish,  a  mock  pig,  will  introduce  an 
inquoy  into  the  antiquity  of  sucking-pigs,  with  the  whole  law  of  tithes  : 
£aau's  sale  of  his  estate  for  a  mess  of  pottage  typical  of  modem  Am- 
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phitiyooisiD ;  LucuUus's  hall  of  Apollo ;  ApichiSy  Sir  W.  C — t — ^s,  Sec, 
&€• ;  of  speaking  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  of  seizin  and  livery^  witli 
notices  of  the  lives  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe. 

(7)  Day« — Distinction  between  an  astronomical  and  natural  day; 
rent-day,  pay-day^  and  ^  k  quart  tPheur  de  Rabeiais  ;"  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  on  wedding  and  birth-da}'s,  and  the  different  modes  of  keeping 
them,  and  on  Bums'  ^  Allhallow  Eve ;"  on  daybooks  and  ledgers  ;  on 
lack-arday,  weU-aniay,  and  on  ^^  Daylight/'  a  term  in  symposiacs. 
Michad  Angelo's  ^^  Day"  and  ^  Night"  in  the  Chiesa  di  San  Lorenzo 
in  Florence ;  on  Day  and  Martin's  blacking,  and  the  Dey  of  Algiers ; 
Beauroarchais'  Follies  of  a  Day,  or  ^'  La  Folle  joumee  ;"  Mr.  Day  and 
^  Sandford  and  Merlon  ;"  a  fair  day  and  a  ^^  day  aller  the  fair ;"  meteo- 
rological remarks  on  the  weather ;  on  daily  journals  with  distinctive  cha« 
racters,  and  (obiter)  of  the  weekly  press  ;  Examiner  and  John  Bull ; 
Saxons  did  not  reckon  by  days,  and  why  ?  Daisy,  or  day's  eye,  (the 
BellU  perennU  of  Linneus,)  not  to  be  confounded  with  dandelion ; 
Bums'  beautiful  ode  on  it ;  on  turning  night  into  day,  and  on  settling- 
days  at  the  Stock  Exchai^ ;  on  lame  ducks ;  on  saints'  days,  days  of 
yore,  and  the  ^^  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Be»."  On  night ;  poetical 
descriptions  ;  Gherardo  da  Notie  ;  of  midnight,  and  (incidentally ")  of 
ghosts  and  witches,  with  trae  histories ;  Hogarth's  <<  Night ;"  Mr.  Knight's 
peas ;  his  improver  engravings ;  of  the  Knights  Templars,  of  Knight 
the  actor,  and  ol'  Peg  Nicholson's  Knights ;  of  Moore's  Almanack, 
Poor  Robui,  the  Zodiac  of  Tentyra,  and  of  Bullock's  Museum. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  a  brief  oudine  of  toy  first  three  volumes,  em- 
bracing, as  you  will  perceive,  the  first  two  lines  of  the  fragment.  These 
I  propose  to  publish  statim,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  with  tide-pages, 
indexes,  dt^dication,  laudatory  verses,  and  testimonies  of  authors  ;  a 
treatise  on  the  art  of  criticism,  engraved  portraits  of  the  three  children , 
ichnography  of  the  icepod,  and  a  facsimile  of  each  of  the  young  gentle- 
men's hand- writing,  taken  from  an  old  slate  found  in  a  neglected  corner 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Twig-their-bottom's  far-famed  ^*  seminary  :"  like- 
wbe  the  original  music  of  tlie  song,  supposed  to  be  either  by  Birdc,  or 
by  Locke,  the  composer  of  the  music  of  Macbeth  ;  engraved  specimens 
of  the  title-pages  of  various  editions,  and  conjectural  emendations  of 
doubtful  passages. 

If  this  first  specimen  meet  with  the  desired  success,  the  rest  will  be 
immediately  forthcoming,  as  I  have  only  to  search  the  Vatican  and 
Bodleian  libraries,  and  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  to  complete  thr 
work. 

Your  makine  this  prospectus  known  through  the  medium  of  your  in- 
valuable Miscellany  will  much  oblige 

Your  obedient  and  very  humble  Servant, 

Julius  Casak  Scaligkk  Gauv,  M.A.  &  F.R.S. 
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ON    MUSIC. 

^io.  4. — Jftth  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Beautiful  in  that  Art. 

TaxsK  guides*  we  intend  to  follow  faithfully  and  strictly  in  our  re* 
marks  on  the  fourth  and  last  point  to  be  considered  in  vocal  composi- 
tion, viz.  verbal  ea^esnon.  Under  character  we  understood  the  general 
nature  and  feeling  which  pervades  a  poem  in  ioto.  Verbal  expression 
r^ards  the  appropriate  musical  utterance  of  every  successive  sentence 
in  a  poetical  text.  It  might  apthr  be  termed  musical  diction  ;  its  func- 
tions are  quite  similar  to  those  of  declamation  in  oratoiy. 

Correctness  of  verbal  expression  is  a  most  important  requisite  in  vocal 
composition  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  more  or  less  neglected  by  the 
greater  part  of  composers,  nay,  it  is  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  many. 
Hundreds  are  quite  satisfied  if  they  have  devised  an  air  of  agreeable 
melody  and  harmony,  tolerably  corresponding  with  the  metre  of  the 
text.  The  words  are  held  so  cheap  that  some  vocal  composers,  rather 
than  lose  the  momentary  inspiration  of  a  motivo^  are  in  the  habit  of 
storing  them  up  ready  made  against  any  poetry  that  subsequent  chance 
may  throw  into  their  way.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  fit  often  should 
resemble  that  of  a  Monmouth-street  suit.  In  this  manner  the  musical 
amials  of  England  point  out  a  whole,  and  indeed  a  favourite  opera, 
composed  abcwit  twenty  years  ago,  the  greater  part  of  the  music  of  which 
was  ready  made  before  the  words  were  thought  of. 

Some  of  these  latitudinarian  vocalists  Inay  ask,  perchance,^-What 
does  it  matter  whether 

"  Darest  thod  tiius  upbraid  a  lover  ?'* 
be  set  one  w^y  or  another,  so  that  the  musical  pUrase  ran  smooth  and 
tastefiil  ?  and  we  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  altogether  that  there  exist 
any  laws  for  verbal  expression,  and  that  those  laws  rest  upon  solid  and 
not  imaginary  grounds. 

We  accept  tm  challenge  !  There  does  exist  a  law^  one  law  only ;  it 
is  in  few  words : 

"  Sing:  as  thou  tpeakest !" 

All  the  varied  and  manifold  inflexions  of  the  voice  employed' by  a  good 
speaker,  its  alternate  ascent  and  descent,  its  emphases,  its  louder  into- 
nations, and  softer  under-tones,  not  only  lie  within  the  reach  of  Music, 
but  derive  additional  and  higher  charms  from  that  art. 

A  text,  which  is  to  be  set  to  music,  ought,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  be 
rehearsed  with  appropriate  and  correct  enunciation  and  declamation ; 
the  composer  ought  to  watch  scrupulously  the  alternate  rising  and  fall- 
ing o^  the  voice,  and  especially  to  mark  those  words  which  require 
pec&liar  stress  of  elocution.  All  these  peculiarities  his  melody  ought  to 
imitate  as  much  as  possible.  But  in  what  manner  b  thb  imitation  to 
be  effected  ? 

Upon  ascent  and  descent  we  need  not  waste  words.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  Music  precisely  as  in  common  parlance,  subject,  however,  to 
the  general  laws  of  melody  and  musical  metre.  The  near  affinity  be- 
tween declamation  and  Music  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  story  of 
the  Roman  orator,  who  placed  a  slave  with  a  flute  behind  the  rostrum, 

in  order  to  be  guided  by  musical  aid  inTllie  modulation  of  his  voice. 
—  —  »■  *  -  — 

*  Nature  and  an  attentive  obsenration  of  mankind. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  31.^1823.  3 
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terzett,  '^  Ah  soecorso,  son'  ferho"  (Don  Giovanni)  wliere  Leporelli» 
In  an  under-tone,  mutters  out  his  comment  and  horror  at  the  murder  a£^ 
the  old  Commendatore,  just  perpetrated  by  the  nefarious  libertine,  hhf 
master. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised,  when  we  state  that  the  em* 
ployment  oi' the  piano  and  fortCy  and  of  the  different  gradations  of  loud- 
ness within  or  beyond  these,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  modem  in- 
vention. In  the  compositions  of  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  seek 
in  vain  for  the  marks  porfor  for  any  other  directions  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  sounds.  In  fact,  at  that  time  every  thing  was  played 
with  equal  force,  or,  at  most,  the  little  musical  colouring,  which  then 
appeared  desirable  or  practicable,  was  entirely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  performer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  sim- 
ple and  yet  powerful  means  of  producing  effect,  and  aiding  expres- 
sion, should  not  have  suggested  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  if  the  per- 
formance of  mediocre  players,  or  of  amateurs  of  fifty  years  practice^ 
did  not  occasionally  afford  practical  proof  of  the  possibility  of  such 
neglect.  The  celebrated  Jomelli  was  tlie  first  who  began  to  imagine 
and  prescribe  various  tints  of  musical  colouring,  and  to  bring  ihem 
into  some  sort  of  method.  Since  his  time,  however,  tliis  branch  of  ex- 
ecutive Music  has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  improved,  that  h  is  at 
this  time  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  shade  of  expression,  which 
does  not  form  part  of  our  musical  terminol<^.  There  is  still  a  c^- 
tain  vagueness  in  the  usual  directions  as  to  the  positive  degree  of  force 
int^ded,  many  of  the  terms  being  absolutely  relative  ;  but  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  this  uncertainty  brought,  in  time,  under  mathe- 
matical controul,  by  the  invention  of  a  musi^  Phonometer,  to  indicate 
the  prectw  strength  of  sound,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Metronome 
fixes  the  precise  duration  of  musical  time. 

Upon  the  foregoing  subject  of  musical  emphasis  we  might  fill  many 
pages  with  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  remarks,  were  it  not 
that  our  limits  and  immediate  object  compel  us  to  content  ourselves 
witli  touching  slightly  and  briefly  upon  matters,  which  a  professional 
treatise  alone  could  be  expected  to  expand  and  develope. 

But  before  we  cmidude  our  remarks  upon  verbal  expression,  we 
would  wish  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  its  abuse  in  Music.  This 
abuse  is  often  encountered  in  compositions  adapted  to  ^^  depictive"  po- 
etry, describing  physical  phenomena,  peculiar  sounds,  motions,  &c.  such 
as  thunder,  lightning,  the  rollhig  of  waves,  the  bowlings  of  the  wind, 
the  babbling  of  brooks,  rustling  of  leaves,  the  roaring  of  wild  beasts, 
warbling  of  birds,  the  crawling  of  serpents,  the  galloping  of  steeds,  &?c. 
Of  all  these,  and  innumesabk  other  natural  appearances,  composers 
have  attempted  direct  imitations,  the  vouchers  for  which  we  could  quote 
without  difficuhy. 

The  question,  whether  such  imitations  are  the  legitimate  province  of 
the  compa«ier,  whether  they  are  accordant  with  the  principles  of  the 
beautiful,  is  a  delicate  and  difficuh  one.  If  we  consuk  our  own  feel- 
int?i,  we  should  candidly  say,  that  some  of  these  attempts  at  the  musi- 
cal picturesque  have  afforded  us  considerable  pleasure,  while  others,  and 
by  fer  the  greater  part,  appeared  to  us  trifling  conceHs  fiill  of  quaintness 
and  Ktth'ness. 

\niong  the  favourable  specimens    we  would  place  foremost,  the 
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Aocompaniments  expressive  of  tlie  placid  undulation  of  the  sea,  in  the 
beautifol  terzett,  "  Soave  sia  il  vento"  (Cosi  fan'  tutte) — ^the  beating 
of  the  oars  preceding  the  first  appearance  of  Selim,  in  II  Turco  in 
Italia — a  similar  approach  of  the  skifi*,  in  La  Donna  del  Lago— the 
approach  of  the  Jew  pedlar,  in  La  Gazza  Ladra— *and  some  few  other 
cases  of  the  like  description. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  derived  no  gratification  from  several  imitations 
of  the  chirping  of  biitb  in  some  English  songs,  fi'om  tlie  numerous  and 
varied  attempts  at  the  picturesque  of  all  sorts  in  Haydn's  Creation,  in 
which  all  manner  of  sounds  and  things  ai«  musically  pencilled  out,  not 
excepting  chaos  and  primitive  darkness  itself. 

We  are  far  from  the  presumption  of  forming  from  our  individual 
likings  and  dislikes  a  standard  of  the  Beautiful  in  tliis  matter :  our  opi- 
nion,  however,  must  necessarily  be  founded  on  these.  This  opinion  we 
give  candidly  and  impretendingly,  leaving  it  to  others  to  judge  whcdier 
it  coincides  with  their  own  observations  and  feelings. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  imitations  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  used  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  If  they  present  themselves  once  or 
twice  in  a  whole  opera,  or  in  any  evening  s  performance,  it  is  quite 
eoongh.  We  consider  them  altogether  as  mechanical  expedients,  form- 
mg  licences  in  the  art.  Hence,  Lf  they  are  imitations  ever  so  apt,  and 
in  themselves  imobjectionable,  their  frequent  recurrence  is  likely  to  have 
a  detrimental  effect.  They  are,  after  all,  but  fanciful  attempts  at  ap- 
proximation, o(  doubtful  comprehension,  and  calculated  to  divert  the 
mind  from  the  more  direct  and  legitimate  lums  of  the  art.  We  conceive, 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  more  insignificant  the  object  of  the  imitation 
is,  the  more  trifling  the  result  will  be,  and  the  less  ought  it  to  be  at- 
tempted. Little  minds  will  generally  be  found  to  resort  to  the  pictu- 
resque m  Music  more  freely,  and  it  is  little  minds  that  more  particularly 
find  entertainment  in  listening  to  it,  because  it  is  more  tangible  to  a  nar- 
row intellect,  than  the  nobler  subluntties  of  the  art.  They  are  the  same 
people  that  will  value  a  picture,  not  for  its  composition,  grouping,  or  die 
expression  in  the  countei^ance,  but  on  account  of  the  charming  fidelity 
in  die  imitation  of  the  Brussels  lace,  the  truth  in  the  representation  of  a 
china  basin,  or  a  copper  fish-ketde.  A  purely  imitative  piece  of  Music, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  noble  and  clas- 
sic compositi^m,  as  a  Dutch  painting  of  grapes,  carrots,  ^d  onions,  to  a 
Madonna  and  Child  of  Raphael. 

It  is  on  these  groimds,  probably,  that  musical  imitations  are  less  ob- 
jectionable in  humorous  compositions.  When  we  have  a  mind  to  be 
ludicrous,  we  do  not  stick  at  trifles.  In  this  manner  we  have  seen  the 
niQsical  picturesque  successfully  applied  to  imitate  sneezing  and  other 
strange  sounds ;  and  the  genius  of  the  sublime  Beethoven  (quandoque 
darmtatu)  has  with  consummate  art  typified,  not  only  th*  parabolic 
leaps  of  a  frisky  flea,  but  even  the  ultimate  doom  usually  inflicted  on 
that  ofiending  race. 
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Time  and  Love. 

An  artist  punted  Time  and  Love : 
Time  with  two  pinkms  ifireMl  abofe. 

And  Lore  without  a  feather: 
Sir  Harry  patrontied  the  plan, 
And  toon  Sir  Hal  and  Ladj  Ajine 

In  wedlock  came  together. 

Copies  of  eadi  the  dame  bespoke : 
The  artist,  ere  he  drew  a  stroke^ 

Rerersed  his  old  opinions, 
And  straightway  to  the  fair  one  brings 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wings, 

And  Ciqiid  with  two  pinions. 

«  What  bhmder  *s  this?**  the  lady  cries. 
<<  No  blunder,  Madam,**  be  replies, 

<'I  hope  I  'm  not  so  stupid. 
Each  has  his  pinions,  in  his  day, 
Time,  before  mairiage,  .flies  away, 

And,  after  marriage,  Cupid.** 


Swmamee. 

MiH  once  were  tumamed  from  their  shape  or  estate, 

(You  aU  may  from  Histoiy  worm  it) 
There  was  Lewis  the  Bulky,  and  Henry  the  Great, 

John  Lackland,  and  Feler  the  Hermit 
But  now  when  the  door-plates  of  Mislen  and  Danit 

Are  read,  each  so  constantly  varies  ^ 

From  the  owner*s  trade,  figure,  and  calling,  Sumamea 

Seem  given  by  the  rule  of  contraries. 

BIr.  Box,  though  provoked,  never  doubles  has  fist» 

Mr.  Bums  in  his  grate  has  no  fuel, 
BIr.  Pl^air  won't  catch  me  at  hazard  or  whist, 

Mr.  Coward  was  wing'd  in  a  duel. 
Mr.  Wise  is  a  dnnoe,  Mr.  Kk«  is  a  Whig, 

Mr.  Coffin  *s  unconunonly  spri^tly, 
And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  m  a  gig 

While  driving  fat  Mrs.  Goligfatly. 

Bfas*  Drinkwater  's  i^vt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 
Bfrs.  Angel 's  an  absolute  Avy, 
'  And  meek  Mr.  Lyon  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 
-  Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Dniry. 
At  Bath,  where  the  feeble  go  more  than  the  stout, 

(Acoodnct  wen  worthy  of  Nero) 
Over  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined  with  the  gout, 
BIr.  Heaviside  danced  a  Bolero. 

BOss  Joy,  wfecched  maid,  when  she  choee  BIr.  Lore, 

Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her: 
She  now  holds  in  wedlo^,  as  true  as  a  dove, 

That  fondest  of  mates,  Mr.  Hayter. 
BIr.  Oldcastle  dwells  in  a  modeni>boilt  hut, 

Bliss  Sage  b  of  madcaps  the  archest; 
Of  all  the  oueer  bachelors  Cupid  e*er  cut 

OM  BIr.  Younghusbaad  's  the  starchest^ 
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Bfr.  Child,  In  a  praioa,  knock'd  down  Bfr .  Rocki 

Mr.  Sftone  Uke  an  asiMk-teaf  shi^en, 
Mjm  Poole  mod  to  dance,  but  she  itanda  like  n  stock, 

Erer  fince  ihe  became  Mrt.  Rhren. 
Bir.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  mortal  knows  how, 

He  moves  as  thoogh  oovds  had  entwined  him, 
Mr.  Metcalfe  ran  off,  opon  meeting  a  cow. 

With  pale  Mr.  Tumbull  behind  him. 

Mr.  Barker  's  as  mate  as  a  fish  in  the  seai 

Mr.  Miles  never  moves  on  a  journey, 
Mr.  Gotobed  aits  up  till  half-after-three, 

Bfr.  Makepiece  was  bred  an  attorney. 
BIr.  Gardener  can*t  tell  a  flower  from  a  root, 

BIr.  Wilde  with  timids^  draws  back. 
BIr.  Byder  performs  all  his  journeys  on  foot, 

BIr.  Foote  all  his  journeys  on  horseback. 

BIr.  Penny,  whose  father  was  rolling  in  wealth. 

Kicked  down  all  the  fortnne  his  dad  won, 
Large  BIr.  Le  Fever  's  the  picture  of  health, 

Bb-.  Ooodenongh  is  bat  a  bad  one. 
BIr.  CraickBhank  slepi  into  three  thousand  a  yttr, 

By  shewing  his  leg  to  an  heiress  >- 
Kow  I  hope  yon  11  acknowledge  I  Ve  made  it  quite  dear 

Surnames  ever  go  by  contraries. 
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'<  Could  I  foiget 

What  I  lurve  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  I  am  destined  to.    I  "m  not  the  first 

Thm  hawe  been  wretched— but  to  thkOi  how  modi 

I  have  been  happier !"  Sovratur. 

NsvBB  dnll  i  fcnoget  that  accursed  27tfa  of  September :  H  is  bmmi 
k  vftm  the  tablet  of  my  memory ;  graven  in  letters  of  blood  upon  my 
JMirt.  I  look  back  to  H  with  a  stnmgely  compoonded  feefing  of  horror 
and  delight;  of  horror  at  the  black  series  of  wretched  di^  and  sleqp- 
kn  mgks  of  which  it  was  the  fatal  precursor;  of  delight  at  that  pre- 
fiotts  career  of  tranquillity  and  seUnnespect  which  it  was  destinea  to 
tenaiaate    alas,  for  ever  1 

On  that  day  I  had  been  idMMit  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  and  m  passing 
ihroi^  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  stopped  to  admire  tte  bea»- 
tiy  j€<Hf  eoit  in  its  centre,  on  which  the  sun-beams  were  felling  so  m 
to  produce  a  small  rainbow,  iriien  I  was  accosted  by  my  old  friend 
Major  £——,  of  the  FusUeers.  After  the  first  surprises  and  salutations, 
ss  ke  fomd  that  the  business  o^  procuring  apartments  and  settling  my 
ftuaify  had  prevented  my  seemg  many  of  die  Parisian  ^tons,  he  offered 
Uaseif  as  my  Cicerone,  proporing  that  we  should  begm  by  making  the 
ciicoit  of  the  buddhig  that  surrounded  us.  With  iu  history  and  the  re- 
MarkaUe  events  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene  I  was  dieady  conver-^ 
SBDt;  but  of  its  detail  and  apprapriati<m  iduch,  as  he  assured  me,  con- 
Hituted  ha  sole  interest  in  me  qres  of  the  Paririans,  I  was  completdy 
i^Mvant. 

After  taki^  a  cursory  view  of  most  of  the  si^its  above  ground  in  tfaia 
muhifiirioBs  pile,  I  was  conducted  to  some  of  its  subterraneous  wonders, 
«4o  the  Cafi^  du  Saimige,  where  a  man  is  hired  for  six  francs  a  nig^ 
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to  personate  that  character,  by  beating  a  great  drum  with  all  the  grid* 
ningy  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  madman ; — ^to  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles, 
whose  numerous  orchestra  is  entirely  composed  of  blind  men  and  wo- 
men ; — and  to  the  Cafe  des  Varietes,  whose  small  theatre,  as  wdl  as 
Its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  haunted  by  a  set  of  Sirens  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  nymplis  who  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging  from  these 
haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  falling ;  and  while  we  pa- 
raded once  more  the  stone  gallery,  my  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — ^  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ! — ^positively  we  were  going  away  without  visiting  one  of  the '* 

gaming-iiouses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  employed,  though  he 
expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionable  preacher  never  mentioned 
to  "  ears  polite/' — ^^'  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  s&lid  I,  "  a  Pandaemo- 
iiium  of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will : — I  refrain  from  it  upon  principle ; 
— ^  Principiis  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament,  I  can  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body  knows  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure." — ^^  Do  you  remember,"  replied  E— - — ^ 
'*  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell — ^  My  dear  Sir,  clear  your 
mind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play  ;  but  you  must  have  often  read, 
when  you  were  a  good  litde  boy,  that  ^  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Spartans  sometimes  made  their 
slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to  their  children  to  inculcate  sobriety. 
Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by  a  hatred  of  its  opposite :  to  hate  it  you 
must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of  the  world  should  see  everything." — ^  But 
it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  rejoined. — ^^  How  completely  John-Bullish  !"  ex- 
claimed E .    ^'  Disreputable  !  why  I  am  goii^  to  take  you  to  an 

(establishment  recognised,  regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government, 
the  upholders  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  annually  derive  six 
railliofls  of  francs  from  this  source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  company, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  encounter  men  of  the  first  respecfee^nlhy, 
of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  in  France  every  one  gambles  at  these 
salons,--'-except  the  devotees,  and  they  play  at  home." — ^He  to^  my 
>arm,  and  I  walked  up  stairs  with  him,  merely  ejaculating  as  We  reaehed 
the  door—^"  Mind,  I  don't  play." 

Entering  an  ante-room,  we  were  received  by  two  or  three  servams, 
who  took  our  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  number  suspended  around  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Roulette  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,,  resembling  a  large  gilt  basin,  in  whose  centre  wast 
a  rotatory  apparatus  tmtiing  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  after 
sundry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  ]^ottom  of  the  basin  where  there 
was  a  round  of  little  numbered  compartments  or  p^ecm-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settied,  when  the  mnnber  was  proclaimed  aloud. 
Beside  this  apparatus  there  was  peunted  on  the  green  baise  a  table  of 
various  successive  ntunbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  even,  &c.;  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  who  was  in  th^^ 
compartment  of  the  proclaimed  number  was  a  winner,  and  if  he  had 
singled  out  that  individual  one,  which  of  course  was  of  very  rare  oe- 
C4irrence,  h»  deposit  was  doubled  I  know  not  how  many  times.  The 
odd  or  even  declared  their  own  fate  :  they  were  lost  or  doubled.  This 
altar  of  chance  had  but  few  votaries,  and  merely  stopping  a  moment 
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W  admire  the  handsome  decoratioiis  of  the  room  we  passed  on  into  the 
next. 

This,  whispered  my  compankmi  for  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
apartment,  although  the  long  table  was  entirely  surrounded  by  people 
pk^ymg^— -this  is  <Mdy  the  silver  room ;  you  may  deposit  here  as  low  as 
a  five  tenc  piece :  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  where  none  play  but  those 
who  will  risk  banlMiotes  or  gold.  Casting  a  passing  ghmce  at  these 
comparative  humble  gamesters,  who  were,  however,  all  too  deeply 
absorbed  to  move  their  eyes  from  the  cards,  I  JfoUowed  my  conductor 
into  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  gilded  Mammon. 

Here  was  a  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  exactly  like  the  one  I  had  just 
quitted.  In  its  ^centre  was  a  profuse  display  of  gold  in  bowb  and 
nmleaiis^  with  thick  piles  of  bank  notes,  on  either  side  of  which  sat  a 
paitner  of  the  bank  and  an  assistant,  the  dragon  guards  of  this  Hes- 
perian fruit.  An  obk>ng  square,  painted  on  each  end  of  the  green 
tabl^  exhibited  three  divisions,  one  for  Rouge,  another  for  Noir,  and 
the  centre  was  for  the  stakes  of  those  who  speculated  upon  the  colour 
of  the  first  and  last  card,  with  other  ramifications  of  the  art  which  it 
woold  be  tedious  to  describe.  Not  one  of  the  chairs  around  the  table 
was  uBocoipied,  and  I  observed  that  each  banker  and  assbtant  was 
provided  wtth  a  raieauy  or  rake,  somewhat  resembling  a  garden  hoe, 
several  <rf  which  we^  dbo  dispersed  aboaty  that  the  respective  winners 
mi^t  witbdiaw  the  gold  without  the  Objectionable  intervention  of 
fingers.  When  the  stakes  are  all  deposited,  the  dealer,  one  of  the 
bankers  in  the  centre,  cries  out — ^^  Le  jeu  est  fait,"  aiier  which  no 
thing  can  be  added  or  withdrawn ;  and  then  taking  a  packet  of  cards 
torn  a  basket  full  before  him,  he  proceeds  to  deal.  'Diirty-one  is  the 
number  oi  the  game :  -the  colour  of  the  first  card  determines  whether 
the  first  row,  be  black  or  red :  the  dealer  turns  up  till  the  numbers  on 
the  cards  exceed  thirty-one,  when  he  lays  down  a  second  row  in  the 
same  manner,  and  whichever  is  nearest  to  that  amount  is  the  winning 
row.  If  both  come  to  the  same,  he  cries  ^'  Apr^,"  and  recommences 
widi  firesh  cards,  but  if  each  division  should  turn  up  /AtWy^me,  the 
tMuik  takes  half  of  the  whole  money  deposited,  as  a  forfeit  fix)m  the 
playeffB.  In  this  consists  their  ce^ftain  profit,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  total  stakes.  If  the  red  loses,  the  banker  on 
that  side  rakes  all  the  deposits  iiito  his  treasury ;  if  it  wins,  he  throws 
down  die  number  of  Napoleons  or  notes  necessaiy  to  cover  the  lodg- 
ments made  by  the  players,  each  one  of  whom  rakes  ofi*  hb  prize,  or 
leaves  it  for  a  fresh  venture.  E  explained  to  me  the  functions  of 
the  different  members  of  the  establishment-— the  Inspector,  the  Crou- 
pier, the  TaiUeur,  the  Messieurs  de  la  chambre,  &c.  and  abo  the 
meaning  of  the  ruled  card  and  pins  which  every  one  held  before  him, 
consulting  h  with  the  greatest  intenseness,  and  occasionally  calling  to 
(he  people  in  attendance  for  a  fresh  supply.  Thb  horoscope  was  di- 
vided by  perpendicular  lines  into  columns,  headed  with  an  alternate 
R.  and  N.  for  Rouge  and  Noir,  and  the  pin  b  employed  to  perforate 
the  card  as  each  colour  wins,  as  a  groundwork  for  establbhing  soma 
caknlation  in  that  elaborate  delusion  termed  the  doctrine  of  Chances. 
Some,  having  several  of  these  records  before  them,  closely  pierced  all 
over,  were  summing  up  the  results  upon  paper,  as  if  determined  to  play 
a  game  of  chance  without  leaUng  any  thing  te  hsaaird;  and  none  seem.- 
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«^d  ntltitii;  f(i  ftdiritifl^  without  having  some  species  of  sanctioii  from 

An  iiiviifiimafy  ftkknrM  nnd  loathing  of  Iteart  ^ame  over  me  as  I 
r-«iiTirfn(tlat4'd  tJiU  tteme,  orrd  observed  the  sofes  in  an  adjoining  room, 
v%'tiir|t  thi*  PamitiiMtt  <^f(  ''"'n  cverjr  thing  into  a  joke^  herre  clvistened 
"*  i\\v  hmpftst  for  thf»  lionjified.''     There,  thought  I  la  myself,  many  a 
^%  rt^ti  !i  hot  ihrtvwn  hlm^vJf  down  in  anguish  and  despair  of  sool,  curs- 
■  ti^  hrmfi^ff  and  the  Wfirld  with  fearful  imprecations,  or  blaspheming 
•  n  thi*t  •ilrfir  liinrmef*  uf  ipirit  which  is  more  terrific  than  words.     I 
m-^mtn^^stl  xhf  frmiiiy  denomtions  and  panelled  mirrors  that  surrounded 
tnr  Willi  thr*  ^Eimky  mid  lijnckened  ceiling,  sad  evidence  of  the  noc- 
tunrot  fitmpi«  li^htinl  up  nt  the  shrine  of  this  Baal,  and  of  the  unhal^ 
lawrtl  »ic)f>Ijjp  jim^fniinl  through  the  livelong  night.     Turning  to  the 
wlndt»w,  I  (>i'lK*ld  tiie  jtuii  ifhining  from  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  rain 
«rms  41V  IT,  tin-  h  in  tit  wer«^  sittging  in  the  trees,  and  the  leaves  flatter- 
ing ill  the  wind ;  the  rii^nid  gaiety  giving  the  character  of  an  appal- 
ling r^tiitht*»t3i  tci  die  paiiii'ul  sOence,  immoveable  attitudes,  and  speil- 
tbourul  loctk.^  (if  the  care^wam  figures  witlun.     One  man,  a  German^ 
vcsu^  r^iithndirt^  a|^tn.^t  a  run  of  ill-luck  with  a  dogged  obstinacy  that 
wan    obvimt^Iy  makinf^  deep  inroads  upon  his  purse  and  his  peace  ; 
li>r  tSimi^h  hb  faci?  wa*  invisible  from  being  bent  over  lib  perforated 
■^^ard^  tin"  dri^pi  of  [ler^piralion  standing  upon  his  forehead  betrayed 
^nhe  hiwitrd  airttatiun.     All  the  losers  were  struggling  to  suppress  emo- 
%ifm9  wliit  li  %xx\\  ^\*^^t*A  themselves  by  the  working  of  some  disobe* 
<Uefit   tuu9cK%  the  coiripreAajon  of  the  lips,  the  sardonic   grin,  or  the 
^brloi^  WTHtli  of  the  e>f ;  while  the  wonners  belied  theur  assumed  in- 
<nff(3ience  by  Hustbed  ch^ks  and  an  expression  of  anxious  triumph. 
Twu   ur  three  forloni  ojierators,  who  had  been  cleaned  owty  as  the 
|^ira;»e  i*t  and  condemned  to  idleness,  were  eyeing  their  more  fortunate 
iic*i|ilib<ntrs  wltii  a  kvr  of  nialignant  envy ;  while  the  bankers  and  their 
it^l^tiMt^,  Ki  thr  cc^nnintv  of  their  profitable  trade,  exhibited  a  calm 
Btitf  watch ful  citnnmZf  thim^h  their  features,  pale  and  sodden,  betrayed 
t^K*  rffrn  of  confinement,  heated  rooms,  and  midnight  vigils.     E 
itifortiieU  me  that  tlw*  frf^quenters  of  these  houses  were  authorized  to 
call  for  refreshments  of  nny  description,  but  no  one  availed  himself  of 
the  privilege ;  the  *^  mm  sacra  fames,"  the  pervading  appetite  of  the 
plare,  hfij  swallowed  up  every  other.     The  very  thought  revolted  me. 
\Vhat !  eut  and  ch^ink  in  thift  arena  of  the  hateful  passions ;  in  this  fatal 
r*»oin,  from  which  many  a  suicide  has  rushed  out  to  grasp  the  self-de- 
stroy inj;  pistol,  or  plunge  into  the  darkness  of  the  wave!  in  this  room, 
%t  hit  h  i^  denounced  to  heaven  by  the  widow^s  tears  and  the  orphan's 
iii*d*>djr-tiom?  Revolving  these  thoughts  m  my  mind,  I  surveyed  once 
iiiorr  the  faces,  btlbre  me,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming — ^What  a  hide- 
-4>ii*i  5ittidy  nf  hmnan  nature ! 

*-  As  we  ha\c  employed  so  much  time,''  said  E ,  ^ki  taking  the 

l^itriude,  or  niilier  the  loni^iiude  of  these  various  phizses,  we  shall  be  ex- 

^^hUhI  tit  1 1  nttirt'  something :  I  will  throw  down  a  Napoleon,  as  a  sop 

^r»  CVrlimj^,  unA  will  ihen  eonvoy  yon  home." — ^"Nay,"  ref^ied  I,  "  it 

^^^  £11  for  iii\  itt»tmrtjon  we  came  hither;  the  lesson  I  have  received  is 

r^^^lj  vstmU  ihe  ntotipy,  ^o  put  down  this  piece  of  gold,  and  let  us  b^one.'* 

^^^,^— "  1.1^  ii«  at  Unyt  wfiit  till  we  have  lost  h,**  he  resumed;  **  and  m  the 

^^tvm  lime  we  will  lake  our  placet  at  th/ table.''    I  feh  that  I  bhisbed 
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as  I  sat  down,  and  was  about  to  deposit  my  ofiering  hap  hazard,  when 
my  companion  stopped  my  hand,  and,  borrowing  a  perforated  card, 
bade  me  remark,  that  the  red  and  black  had  zig-sagged,  or  won  aher- 
natdy  for  foorteen  times  $  and  tiiat  tliere  had  subsequently  been  a  long 
ran  upon  the  black,  which  would  now  probably  cross  over  to  the  other 
cokmr;  frcnn  all  which  premises  he  deduced  that  I  should  venture  upon 
the  red  :  which  I  accordingly  did.  Sir  Balaam's  devil  who  ^^  now 
teaapts  by  making  rkh,  net  making  poor,"  was,  I  verily  believe,  hover- 
ing over  my  devoted  head  at  that  instant ;  my  deposit  was  doubled, 
ami  I  was  preparing  to  decamp  with  my  two  Naps,  when  my  adviser 
insisted  npon  my  not  balking  my  luck,  as  there  would  probably  be  a 
ran  vq^fm  the  red,  and  I  suffered  my  stake  to  remain,  and  go  on  doub- 
ling until  I  had  won  ten  or  twelve  times  in  succession.  ^  Now,"  cried 
E  ,  ^  I  shoold  advise  you  to  pocket  the  affront,  and  be  satisfied." 
AdoptiBg  his  counsel,  I  could  hardly  believe  his  assertion,  or  my  own 
eyes,  when  he  handed  me  over  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand lirancs,  observii^  that  I  had  made  a  tolerably  successful  debdt  for  a 


home  in  some  perturbation  and  astonishment  of  mind,  I 
resolved  to  prepare  a  litde  surprise  for  my  wife ;  and  spreading  the 
bank  notes  upon  the  table  with  as  much  display  as  possible,  I  told  her, 
■pon  her  enterii^  the  room,  how  I  had  won  them  ;  and  enquiring  whe- 
t^  Aladdin  with  his  wonderful  lamp  could  have  spent  two  or  three 
hsars  more  profitably,  I  stated  my  intention  of  appropriating  a  por- 
tion of  it  to  her  use  in  the  purchase  of  a  handsome  birthday  present. 
In  a  moment  the  Mood  rushed  to  her  face,  and  as  quickly  receded, 
leaving  it  of  an  ashy  paleness,  when  she  spunied  the  notes  from  her, 
exdaiming  with  a  solemn  terror — ^^  I  would  as  soon  touch  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  master."  Uer  penetrat- 
ing head  instantly  saw  the  danger  to  which  I  had  exposed  myself,  and 
her  fond  heart  as  quickly  gave  the  alarm  to  her  feelings ;  but  in  a  few 
seooncb  she  threw  her  arms  around  me,  and  ejaculated  as  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheek — ^'  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Charles,  pardon  my  vehe- 
mence^ my  ingratitude ;  I  have  a  present  to  ask,  a  boon  to  implore — 
fflnomiae  that  you  will  grant  it  me." — ^^  Most  willingly,"  I  rejoined,  *•  if 
It  be  in  my  power." — ^  Give  me  then  your  pledge,  never  to  play  again.- ' 
— ^  Cheerfully,"  continued  I,  for  I  had  already  formed  that  resolution. 
She  kissed  me  with  many  affectionate  thanks,  adding  that  I  had  made 
her  completely  happy.  I  believe  it,  /or  at  that  moment  I  felt  so  my- 
self. 

Many  men  who  are  iCandid  and  upright  in  arguing  with  others,  are 
the  most  faithless  and  Jesuitical  of  casuists  in  chopping  logic  with 
themselves.  Let  no  one  trust  his  head  in  a  contest  with  the  heart ; 
the  former,  suppres^ng  or  perverting  whatever  is  disagreeable  to  tbo 
latter,  will  assume  a  demure  and  sincere  conviction,  while  it  has  all 
along  been  playing  booty,  and  fumbhing  weapons  to  its  adversary. 
The  will  must  tie  honest  if  we  wish  the  judgment  to  be  so.  A  tor- 
mentii:^  itch  for  following  up  my  good  luck,  as  I  rtermed  it,  set  me 
opoo  devising  excuses  for  violating  my  pledge  to  piy  wife,  and  no 
AuffHog  or  quibbling  was  too  contemptible  for  my  purpose.  I  had 
promised  never  to  play  again — ^^  at  that  Aouse,"  or  if  I  had  not  actually 
said  so,  I  meant  to  say  so :  there  could  be  no  forfeitive  of  my  word, 
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to  personate  that  character,  by  beating  a  great  drum  ^tfa  all  the  griii''' 
ningy  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  madman ; — to  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles, 
whose  numeroos  orchestra  is  entirely  composed  of  blind  men  and  wo- 
men ; — and  to  the  Cafe  des  Varietes,  whose  small  theatre,  as  well  as 
its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  hannted  by  a  set  of  Sirens  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  nymphs  who  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging  from  these 
haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  falling ;  and  while  we  pa- 
raded once  more  the  stone  gallery,  my  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — ^^  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ! — ^positively  we  were  going  away  without  visiting  wie  of  the ^* 

gaming4iouses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  employed,  though  he 
expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionable  preacher  never  mentioned 
to  "  ears  polite." — ^^  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  said  I,  "  a  Pandaemo- 
iiium  of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will : — I  refrain  from  it  upon  principle ; 
— ^  Principiis  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament,  I  can  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body  knows  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure." — ^^  Do  you  remember,"  replied  E , 

'*  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell — ^  My  dear  Sir,  dear  your 
mind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play  ;  but  you  must  have  often  read, 
when  you  were  a  good  little  boy,  that  ^  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Spartans  sometimes  made  #ieir 
slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to  theur  children  to  inculcate  sobriety. 
Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by  a  hatred  of  its  opposite :  to  hate  it  you 
must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of  die  world  should  see  every  thing." — ^  But 
it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  rejoined. — ^<  How  completely  John-Btdlish  !"  ex- 
claimed E ,    **  Disreputable  !  why  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an 

establishment  recogmsed,  regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government, 
the  upholders  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  annually  derive  six 
millions  of  francs  from  this  source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  compaBy, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  encounter  men  of  the  first  respectability, 
of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  in  France  every  one  gambl<»  at  lliese 
salonsy-'^except  the  devotees,  and  they  play  at  home." — He  to^  my 
*arm,  and  I  walked  up  stairs  with  him,  merely  ejaculating  as  We  reached 
the  door-^"  Mind,  I  don't  play." 

Entering  an  ante-room,  we  were  received  by  two  or  thiee  aervants, 
who  took  our  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  number  suspended  around  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Rtntlette  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,,  resembling  a  lai^  gilt  basin,  in  whose  centre  was 
a  rotatory  apparatus  turtiing  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  after 
aimdry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  )^ottom  of  the  basin  where  there 
was  a  round  of  little  nombeied  compartments  or  pigeon-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settied,  when  the  munber  was  proclaimed  aloud. 
Beside  this  apparatus  there  was  painted  on  the  green  baixe  a  table  of 
various  successive  numbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  even,  &c.;  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  who  was  in  the 
compartment  of  the  proclaimed  number  was  a  winner,  and  if  he  had 
singled  out  that  individual  one,  which  of  course  was  of  vety  rare  oc- 
eurrence,  hw  deposit  was  doubled  I  know  not  how  many  times.  The 
odd  or  even  declared  their  own  fate :  they  were  lost  or  doubled.  This 
altar  of  chance  had  but  few  votaries,  and  merely  stopping  a  moment 
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Iwr  and  my  dutdreB^  the  sense  of  my  falsehood  and  treachery  embitter- 
ing the  anguish  of  my  losses,  plmiged  me  into  an  unutterable  remorse 
ai^  agony  of  soul.  Still  I  wanted  courage  to  make  the  fatal  reveltttion, 
and  at  lait  only  imparted  it  to  her  in  the  cowardice  of  impending  das- 
grace. 

Biadame  Deshoulieres  says  very  truly,  that  gamesters  begin  by  being 
dupes  and  end  by  being  knaves ;  and  I  am  about  to  confirm  it  by  an 
avowal  to  which  nothing  should  have  impelled  me  but  the  hope  of  de- 
teirii^  othtfs  by  an  exposure  of  my  own  delinquency.  A  female  re- 
latioa  bad  remitted  me  seven  hundred  pounds  to  purchase  into  the 
Frendi  funds,  with  which  sum  in  my  podcet  1  unfortunate  called  at 
the  Sak»  des  Etrangers  in  my  way  to  the  stock-broker's  and  my  evil 
fenios  suggesting  to  me  that  there  was  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
lecovcsing  my  heavy  losses,  I  snatched  the  notes  from  my  pocket, 
threw  than  cm  the  table  just  before  the  dealer  began^-^-and  lost  ! 
Stunned  by  the  blow,  I  went  home  in  a  state  of  oJm  despair,  com- 
municated the  whole  to  my  wife  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  ended 
by  dedaring  that  she  was  a  beggar,  and  her  husband  disgraced  for 
tver.  '^  Not  yet,  my  dear  Charles,'' replied  the  generous  woman,  her 
eyes  beaming  with  an  affectionate  forgiveness, — ^  not  yet ;  we  may 
sdll  exclaim  with  the  French  King  after  the  battle  of  Favia,  we  have 
lost  every  tlung  but  our  honoiir ;— and,  while  we  retmn  thaij  our  losses 
are  bat  as  a  grain  of  sand.  We  may  be  depressed  by  fortune,  but  we 
can  CMiIj  be  disgraced  by  ourselves.  As  to  this  seven  hundred  pounds 
— 4ake  my  jewels— they  will  sell  for  more  than  is  required ;  and  if  our 
present  misfortunes  induce  you  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  abandon  this 
fatal  pursuit,  they  will  assuredly  become  the  greatest  blessings  of  our 
hfe.'* 

No  reproach  ever  passed  her  lips,  or  lingered  in  her  eye ;  nor  did  I 
fail  to  observe  the  delicacy  which,  mingling  up  her  own  fate  with  mine, 
strove  to  soothe  my  feelings,  by  ctisgubing  my  individual  guilt  under  the 
cloak  of  a  ioint  misfortune.  Noble-minded  woman !  Mezentius  himself 
cooid  not  have  devised  a  more  cruel  fate  than  to  tie  thee  to  a  soul  so 
dead  to  shame,  and  so  defunct  in  gratitude  as  mine ! 

Will  not  the  reader  lothe  and  dete^  me,  even  worse  than  I  do  my- 
sdi^  when  I  inform  him,  that  in  return  for  all  this  magnanimity  I  had 
the  detestable  baseness  to  linger  in  Paris,  to  haunt  the  gaming-table, 
to  venture  the  wretched  drainings  of  my  purse  in  the  Hher  room,  to 
become  an  habitual  borrower  of  paltry  sums  under  pledges  of  repay- 
Bwnt  which  I  knew  I  had  not  the  means  of  redeeming,  and  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  indignity  of  palpable  cuts  firom  iny  acquaintance  in  the 
poUic  streets?    From  frequendy  encountering  at  the  salons,  I  had 

finned  a  sli^  friendship  with  Lord  T- ,  Lord  F- ,  Sir  G— - 

W ,  Colonel  T r,  and  particularly  with  poor  S        t,  before  he 

had  consummated  the  ruin  of  his  fine  fortune,  and  debilitated  his  frame 
by  pandysis  l>rought  on  by  anxiety ;  and  I  was  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
^tb  others  of  my  countrymen,  who  with  various  success,  but  much 
mora  ample  means  than  myself,  were  making  ofierings  to  the  demon 
of  Eomge  ei  Noir.  Should  this  brief  memoir  fiedl  beneath  the  eye  of 
any  of  my  quondam  firiends,  they  may  not  impossibly  derive  benefit 
from  its  perusal :  at  all  events  they  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  their  kindnesses.    I  am  aware  that  I  abused  theii 
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to  perscHiate  diat  character^  by  beating  a  great  drum  with  all  the  griii'*^' 
ningy  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  madman ; — to  the  Cafe  des  Aveugies, 
whose  numerous  orchestra  is  entirely  composed  of  blind  men  and  wo- 
men ; — and  to  the  Cafe  des  Varietes,  whose  small  theatre,  as  well  as 
Its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  haunted  by  a  set  of  Sirens  not  less  dan- 
{rerous  than  the  nymphs  who  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging  from  these 
haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  falling ;  and  while  we  pa- 
raded once  more  the  stone  gallery,  my  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — ^  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ! — ^positively  we  were  going  away  without  visiting  one  of  the  ^* 
gaming-houses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  employed,  though  he 
expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionaMe  preacher  never  mentioned 
to  "  ears  polite." — ^*  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  said  I,  **  a  Pandaemo- 
Ilium  of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will : — ^I  refrain  from  it  upon  principle  ; 
— ^  PrincipUs  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament,  I  can  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body  knows  that  pre- 
vention  is  better  than  cure." — ^^  Do  yon  remember,"  replied  E— - — , 
'*  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell — ^  My  dear  Sir,  clear  your 
mind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play  ;  but  you  must  have  dten  read, 
when  you  were  a  good  litde  boy,  that  ^  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Spartans  sometimes  made  their 
slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to  their  children  to  inculcate  sobriety. 
Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by  a  hatred  of  its  opposite :  to  hate  it  you 
must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of  the  world  should  see  every  thing." — ^  But 
it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  rejoined^ — ^^  How  completely  John-Bidlish  !"  ex- 
claimed E .    ^^  Disreputable  !  why  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an 

establishment  recognised,  regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government, 
the  upholders  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  annually  derive  six 
millions  of  francs  from  this  source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  company, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  encounter  men  of  the  first  respectability, 
of  all  sects  and  parties,  for  in  France  every  one  gambles  at  tliese 
salonSy-'^except  the  devotees,  and  they  play  at  home." — ^He  took  my 
*arm^  and  I  walked  up  stairs  with  him,  merely  ejaculating  as  We  reached 
the  door-^"  Mmd,  I  don't  play." 

Entering  an  ante<foom,  we  were  received  by  two  or  three  servant^t, 
who  took  our  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  number  suspended  around  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Roulette  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,  resembling  a  large  gilt  basin,  in  whose  centre  was 
a  rotatory  apparatus  taming  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  af\er 
sundry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  (^otlom  of  the  basin  where  there 
was  a  round  of  litde  numbered  compartments  or  pigeon-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settled,  when  the  mnnber  was  proclaimed  aloud. 
Beside  this  apparatus  there  was  painted  on  the  green  baise  a  table  of 
various  successive  numbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  even,  &c.-  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  who  was  in  the 
compartment  of  the  proclaimed  number  was  a  winner,  and  if  he  had 
smgled  out  that  individual  one,  which  of  course  was  a(  very  rare  oc- 
currence, hLs  deposit  was  doubled  I  know  not  how  immy  times.  The 
odd  or  even  declared  their  own  fate :  they  were  lost  or  doubled.  This 
altar  of  ch^mce  had  but  few  votaries,  and  merely  stopping  a  moment 
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it  to  eominit  the  reality  as  a  relief  from  the  fearfiil  ▼ision,  upon  the  same 
9  principle  that  delinqtients  vohmtanly  deliver  themselves  up  to  justice, 
because  death  itself  is  less  intolerable  than  the  fear  of  it.  Let  it  not  be 
imagined  tiiat  I  am  seeking  to  screen  any  of  these  unhappy  men  from 
the  consequences  of  their  hallucination ;  I  am  merely  asserting  a  singu- 
lar property  of  the  mind,  of  which  I  myself  am  about  to  rec«rd  a  fii^t* 
fill  confiimatiQn. 

Standii^  on  the  bridge,  and  turning  away  my  looks  from  the  land- 
scape in  that  despair  of  heart  which  I  have  described,  my  downcast 
eyes  feD  upon  the  waters  gliding  placidly  beneath  me.  They  seemed  to 
iDvite  me  to  quench  the  burning  fire  whh  which  I  was  consumed ;  the 
river  whispered  to  me  with  a  distinct  utterance  that  peace  and  oblivion 
were  to  be  found  in  its  Lethean  bed :— every  muscle  of  my  body  was 
animated  by  an  instant  and  insuperable  impulse ;  and  within  half  a 
minute  from  its  first  maddening  sensation,  I  had  climbed  over  the  para^ 
pet,  and  phmged  headlong  into  the  water !— The  gushing  of  waves  in  my 
fan,  and  the  rapid  flashing  of  innumerable  lights  before  my  eyes,  are 
the  last  impressions  I  recollect.  Into  the  circumstances  of  my  preserver 
fjon  I  never  had  the  heart  to  enquire :  when  consciousness  revisited  me, 
I  found  myself  lying  upon  my  own  bed  with  my  wife  weeping  beside  me, 
though  she  instantly  assumed  a  cheerfiil  look,  and  told  me  that  I  had 
met  with  a  dreadful  accident, -having  fallen  into  the  river  when  leanmg' 
over  to  examine  some  object  beneath.  That  she  knows  the  whole  truth 
I  am  periectly  convinced,  but  we  scrupulously  avoid  the  subject,  by  an 
undentood,  thoi^  unexpressed  compact.  It  u  added  in  hor  mind  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  my  offences,  never  to  be  alluded  to,  and,  alas ! 
never  to  be  forgotten.  She  left  my  bedside  for  a  moment  to  return  with 
my  duUren,  who  rushed  up  to  me  with  a  cry  of  joy ;  and  as  they  con- 
tended for  the  first.kiss,  and  enquired  my  health  witii  glistening  eyes, the 
cniehy,  the  atrocity  of  my  cowardly  attempt  struck  with  a  wittiering  re- 
morse upon  my  heart*— O  villain  f  villain ! 


SOKNST   FROM   PETRARCH. 
"  Ifk  per  tereno  cido,  ir  vag^  stelle.'' 

Not  the  bright  finnament  of  stars  abore, 
Nor  goouy  Teiseit  ^Ming  o'er  the  main, 
Nor  warlite  prowess  of  the  knightly  trahiy 

Nor  wild  beasts  gaily  sporting  through  the  grovCf 

Nor  news  of  kmg'd-for  joy.  nor  song  of  Vrn 
In  sweetest  numbers,  or  in  loftiest  strain. 
Nor  by  the  spai^ling  foontain  and  green  plain 

Singing  of  gentle  ladies  praise  to  move : 

Nor  thesej  nor  all  the  joys  that  earth  contains 
Again  can  reach  this  heart  of  mine,  that  lies 
Buried  with  her,  who  to  my  longing  eyes 

Was  life  and  light ;  now  wearied  with  life's  chalnSf 
I  call  on  death  acain  with  her  to  be, 

Whom,  better  bad  1  aersr  Ured  to  see. 
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to  personate  that  character,  by  beatmg  a  great  drum  with  all  the  griii'>'' 
ningy  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  madman ; — to  the  Cafe  des  Aveogies, 
whose  numerous  orchestra  is  entirely  composed  of  blind  men  and  wo- 
men ; — and  to  the  Cafe  des  Varietes,  whose  small  theatre,  as  well  as 
its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  haunted  by  a  set  of  Sirens  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  nymphs  who  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging  from  thes^ 
haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  falling ;  and  while  we  pa- 
raded once  more  the  stone  gallery,  my  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — ^  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ! — ^positively  we  were  going  awa}'  without  visiting  one  of  the " 

gaming-houses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  employed,  though  he 
expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionable  preacher  never  mentioned 
to  "  ears  polite.'* — ^'  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  said  I,  **  a  Pandaemo- 
iiitun  of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will : — ^I  refrain  from  it  upon  principle  ; 
— ^  Principiis  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament,  I  can  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body  knows  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure." — ^^  Do  you  remembw,"  replied  E— - — , 
'*  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell — ^  My  dear  Sir,  clear  your 
raind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play  ;  but  you  must  have  often  read, 
when  you  were  a  good  litde  btiy,  that  \  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Spartans  sometimes  made  their 
slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to  their  children  to  inculcate  sobriety. 
Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by  a  hatred  of  its  opposite :  to  hate  it  you 
must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of  the  world  should  see  every  thing."— ^^  But 
it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  rejoined. — ^^  How  completely  John-Bullish  I"  ex- 

rlaimed  E *    ^^  Disreputable  !  why  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an 

rstablishment  recognised,  regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government, 
the  upholders  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  annually  derive  six 
millions  of  francs  from  this  source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  company, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  encounter  men  of  the  first  respectability, 
of  all  sedts  and  parties,  for  in  France  every  one  gambles  at  lliese 
salonsj-'^except  the  devotees,  and  they  play  at  home." — ^He  toak  my 
^arm^  and  I  walked  up  stairs  with  him,  merely  ejaculating  as  we  reached 
the  door-^"  Mind,  I  don't  play." 

Entering  an  antenroom,  we  were  received  by  two  or  three  9ervan(<t^ 
who  took  our  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  number  suspended  around  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Roulette  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  tlie  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,,  resembling  a  large  gilt  basin,  in  whose  centre  wass 
a  rotatory  apparatus  taming  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  al^er 
sundry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  ]^om  of  the  basin  where  there 
was  a  round  of  little  numbered  compartments  w  pigeon-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settled,  when  the  number  was  proclaimed  aloud. 
Beside  this  apparatus  there  was  painted  on  the  green  baise  a  table  of 
various  successive  numbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  even,  &c.  -  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  who  was  in  the 
compartment  of  the  proclaimed  number  was  a  innner,  and  if  he  had 
singled  out  that  individual  one,  which  of  course  was  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, his  deposit  was  doubled  I  know  not  how  many  tunes.  The 
odd  or  even  declared  their  own  fate  :  they  were  lost  or  doubled.  This 
altar  of  chance  had  but  few  votaries,  and  merely  stopping  a  moment 
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\»  admire  the  bindflome  decorations  of  the  room  we  passed  on  into  the 


Tliis,  whispered  my  companion^  for  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
spanmenty  ahhouf^  the  long  table  was  entirely  surrounded  by  people 
firyiBg^ — this  is  <»ly  the  silver  room ;  you  mav  deposit  here  as  low  as 
a  five  franc  piece :  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  where  none  play  but  those 
who  will  risk  bank-notes  or  gold.  Casting  a  passmg  g^ce  at  these 
compaiative^  humble  gamesters^  who  were,  however,  all  too  deeply 
afasorbed  to  move  their  eyes  from  the  cards,  I  jfoUowed  my  conductor 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  gilded  Mammon. 

Here  was  a  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  ezacdy  like  the  one  I  had  just 
quitted.  In  its '  centre  was  a  profuse  display  of  ^Id  in  bowb  and 
rooksais^  with  thick  piles  of  bank  notes,  on  either  side  of  which  sat  a 
paitner  of  the  bank  and  an  assistant,  the  dragon  guards  of  this  Hes- 
perian fruit.  An  oblong  square,  painted  on  each  end  of  the  green 
tahk^  ezh3>ited  three  divbions,  one  for  Rouge,  another  for  Nob*,  and 
the  centre  was  for  the  stakes  of  those  who  speculated  upon  the  colour 
of  the  first  and  last  card,  with  other  ramifications  of  the  art  wtiich  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe.  Not  one  of  the  chairs  around  die  table 
WBs  UBOCcapied,  and  I  observed  that  each  banker  and  assistant  was 
provided  with  a  raieauy  or  rake,  somewhat. resembling  a  garden  hoe, 
several  of  which  we^^e  sdso  dispersed  about,  that  the  respective  winners 
■igfat  withdraw  the  gold  without  the  objectionable  intervention  of 
fingers.  When  the  s^es  are  all  deposited,  the  dealer,  one  of  the 
hankers  in  the  centre,  cries  out — ^^  Le  jeu  est  fait,"  after  which  n<^ 
thing  can  be  added  or  withdrawn ;  and  then  taking  apacket  of  cards 
horn  a  basket  fidl  beibre  him,  he  proceeds  to  deal,  lliirty-one  is  the 
number  of  the  game :  -the  colour  of  the  first  card  determmes  whether 
the  first  row^be  black  or  red :  the  dealer  turns  up  till  the  numbers  on 
the  cards  exceed  thirty-one,  when  he  lays  down  a  second  row  in  the 
same  manner,  and  whichever  is  nearest  to  that  amount  is  the  winning 
row.  If  both  come  to  the  same,  he  cries  ^  Apr^,'*  and  recommences 
with  fresh  cards,  but  if  each  division  should  turn  up  MtWy-one,  the 
hank  takes  half  of  the  whole  money  deposited,  as  a  forfeit  fi:om  the 
layers.  In  this  consists  their  certain  profit,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  total  stakes.  If  the  red  lo^  the  banker  on 
that  side  rakes  all  the  deposits  into  his  treasury ;  if  it  wins,  he  throws 
down  llie  number  of  Napoleons  or  notes  necessarv  to  cover  the  lodg- 
SKBts  ms|de  by  the  players,  each  one  of  whom  rakes  ofi*  his  prise,  or 
ieases  it  for  a  fi:esh  venture.    E  explained  to  me  the  functions  of 

the  diierent  members  of  the  establishment — the  Inspector,  the  Crou- 
pier, the  Tailleur,  the  Messieurs  de  la  chambre,  &c.  and  also  the 
Bieaning  of  the  ruled  card  and  pins  which  every  one  held  before  him, 
consoking  h  with  the  greatest  intenseness,  and  occasionally  calling  to 
the  people  in  attendance  for  a  fresh  supply.  This  horoscope  was  di- 
vided by  peq>endicular  lines  into  columns,  headed  with  an  alternate 
R.  and  N.  for  Rouge  and  Noir,  and  the  pin  is  employed  to  perforate 
die  card  as  each  colour  wins,  as  a  groundwork  for  establishing  soma 
odcalalion  in  that  elaborate  delusion  termed  the  doctrine  of  Chances. 
Some,  havii^  several  of  these  records  before  them,  closely  pierced  all 
over,  were  summing  up  the  results  upon  paper,  as  if  determined  to  play 
a  game  of  chance  without  lea'Ung  any  thing  te  haaaird ;  and  none  seeing 
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to  personate  that  character,  by  beating  a  great  dnun  utitb  all  the  griii^' 
nvagy  ranting,  and  raving  of  a  madman ; — to  the  Cafe  des  Aveugles^ 
whose  numerous  orchestra  is  entirely  composed  of  blind  men  and  wo- 
men ; — and  to  the  Cafe  des  Varietes,  whose  small  theatre,  as  well  as 
its  saloons  and  labyrinths,  are  hannted  by  a  set  of  Sirens  not  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  nymphs  who  assailed  Ulysses.  Emerging  from  these 
haunts,  we  found  that  a  heavy  shower  was  falling ;  and  while  we  pa^ 
raded  once  more  the  stone  gallery,  my  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  numbers  of  the  houses — **  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ! — ^positively  we  were  going  awa}'  without  visiting  one  of  the  — " 
gaming-houses  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  he  employed,  though  he 
expressed  it  by  a  word  that  the  fashionable  preacher  never  mentioned 
to  "  ears  polite/' — ^'  I  have  never  yet  entered,"  said  I,  ^  a  Pandemo- 
nium of  this  sort,  and  I  never  will : — ^I  refrain  from  it  upon  principle ; 
— ^  Principiis  obsta ;'  I  am  of  Dr.  Johnson's  temperament,  I  can  prac- 
tise abstinence,  but  not  temperance ;  and  every  body  knows  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure." — ^^  Do  you  remember,"  replied  E— - — , 
''  what  the  same  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell — ^  My  dear  Sir,  clear  your 
mind  of  cant ;'  I  do  not  ask  you  to  play  ;  but  you  must  have  often  read, 
when  you  were  a  good  little  bOy,  that  ^  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be 
seen,'  and  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Spartans  sometimes  made  (heir 
slaves  drunk,  and  shewed  them  to  their  children  to  inculcate  sobriety. 
Love  of  virtue  is  best  secured  by  a  hatred  of  its  opposite :  to  hate  it  you 
must  see  it ;  besides,  a  man  of  the  world  should  see  every  thing." — ^  But 
it  is  so  disreputable,"  I  rejoined. — ^  How  completely  John-Bullish  !"  ex- 
claimed E .    ''  Disreputable  !  why  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  an 

establishment  recognised,  regulated,  and  taxed  by  the  Government, 
the  upholders  of  religion  and  social  order,  who  annually  derive  six 
milliofls  of  francs  from  this  source  of  revenue ;  and  as  to  the  company, 
I  promise  you  that  you  shall  encounter  men  of  the  first  respectability, 
of  all  sedts  and  parties,  for  in  France  every  one  ganbk»  at  lliese 
salons,— --except  the  devotees,  and  they  play  at  home." — He  took  my 
•arm^  and  I  walked  up  stairs  with  him,  merely  ejaculating  as  we  reached 
the  door-^"  Mind,  I  don't  play." 

Entering  an  antenroom,  we  were  received  by  two  or  three  servantjt, 
who  took  our  sticks  and  hats,  for  which  we  received  tickets,  and  by 
the  number  suspended  around  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  tolerably 
numerous  attendance  within.  Roulette  was  the  game  to  which  the  first 
chamber  was  dedicated.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  green  table  was  a 
circular  excavation,,  resembling  a  large  gilt  basin,  in  whose  centre  was 
a  rotatory  apparatus  turning  an  ivory  ball  in  a  groove,  which,  after 
sundry  gyrations,  descended  to  the  |^ottom  of  the  basin  where  there 
was  a  round  of  little  nombeied  compartments  or  pigeon-holes,  into 
one  of  which  it  finally  settled,  when  the  number  was  proclaimed  aloud. 
Beside  this  apparatus  there  was  painted  on  the  green  baize  a  table  of 
various  successive  numbers,  with  divisions  for  odd  and  even,  &c.;  on 
which  the  players  deposited  their  various  stakes.  He  who  was  in  tbe 
compartment  of  the  proclaimed  number  was  a  irinner,  and  if  he  had 
smgied  out  that  mdividual  one,  which  of  course  was  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence, his  deposit  was  doubled  I  know  not  how  many  times.  The 
odd  or  even  declared  their  own  fate  :  they  were  lost  or  doubled.  This 
altar  of  chance  had  but  few  votaries,  and  merely  stopping  a  moment 
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Vo  admife  the  hindbame  decorations  of  the  room  we  passed  od  mto  the 
next. 

This,  whispered  my  companion,  for  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the 
^wttment,  althou^  the  long  table  was  entirely  surrounded  by  people 
ptying^— 4]i]8  is  «ily  the  silver  room ;  you  may  deposit  here  as  low  as 
a  five  fininc  piece :  let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  where  none  play  but  those 
who  will  risk  bank-ooles  or  gold.  Casting  a  passing  glance  at  these 
compaiatively  humble  gamesters,  who  were,  ho.wever,  all  too  deeply 
absorbed  to  move  their  eyes  from  the  cards,  I  ifollowed  my  conductor 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  gilded  Mammon. 

Here  was  a  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  exacdy  like  the  one  I  had  just 
qoitfeed.  In  its  *  centre  was  a  profuse  display  of  eold  in  howh  and 
rooh^ais^  with  thick  piles  of  baink  notes,  on  either  side  of  which  sat  a 
paitoer  of  the  bank  and  an  assistant,  the  dragon  guards  of  this  Hes- 
perian fruit.  An  oblong  square,  painted  on  each  end  of  the  green 
tahle^  exk&ited  three  divisions,  one  for  Rouge,  another  for  Noir,  and 
the  cemre  was  for  the  stakes  of  those  who  speculated  upon  the  colour 
of  the  frist  and  last  card,,  with  other  ramifications  of  the  art  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe.  Not  one  of  the  chairs  around  die  table 
was  imoccupied,  and  I  observed  that  each  banker  and  assistant  was 
provided  with  a  rateauy  or  rake,  somewhat  resembling  a  garden  hoe, 
several  of  which  wr«  also  dispened  about,  that  the  respective  winners 
sight  withdraw  the  gold  without  the  objectionable  intervention  of 
fingers.  When  the  s^es  are  all  deposited,  the  dealer,  one  of  the 
bankers  in  the  centre,  cries  out — ^^  Le  jeu  est  fait,"  after  which  no- 
tfamg  can  be  added  or  withdrawn ;  and  then  taking  apacket  of  cards 
from  a  basket  full  before  him,  he  proceeds  to  deal,  lliirty-one  is  the 
mmiber  of  the  game :  •the  colour  of  the  first  card  determines  whether 
the  first  row, be  black  or  red:  the  dealer  turns  up  till  the  numbers  on 
the  cards  exceed  thirty-one,  when  he  lays  down  a  second  row  in  the 
same  manner,  and  whichever  is  nearest  to  that  amount  is  the  winning 
row.  If  both  come  to  the  same,  he  cries  '^  Apr^,"  and  recommences 
with  fireah  cards,  but  if  each  division  should  turn  up  ^AtWy-one,  the 
hank  takes  half  of  the  whole  money  deposited,  as  a  forfeit  firom  the 
play ws.  In  this  consists  their  certain  profit,  which  has  been  estimated 
at  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  total  stakes.  If  the  red  loses,  the  banker  on 
that  side  rakes  all  the  deposits  iiito  his  treasury ;  if  it  wins,  he  throws 
down  tiie  number  of  Napoleons  or  notes  necessaiv  to  cover  the  lodg- 
jnents  made  by  the  players,  each  one  of  whom  rakes  ofi*  his  prise,  or 
leaves  it  fcNT  a  fresh  venture.  E  explained  to  me  the  functions  of 
the  difiereni  members  of  the  establishment— the  Inspector,  the  Crou- 
pier, the  Tailleur,  the  Messieurs  de  la  chambre,  &c.  and  also  the 
meaning  of  the  ruled  card  and  pins  which  every  one  held  before  him, 
consulting  it  with  the  grei^est  intenseness,  and  occasionally  calling  to 
the  peopk  in  attendance  for  a  fresh  supply.  This  horoscope  was  di- 
vided by  perpendicular  lines  into  columns,  headed  with  an  alternate 
R.  and  N.  for  Rouge  and  Noir,  and  the  pin  is  employed  to  perforate 
the  card  as  each  colour  wins,  as  a  groundwork  for  establishing  soma 
caknlation  in  that  elaborate  delusion  termed  the  doctrine  of  Chances. 
Some,  having  several  of  these  records  before  them,  closely  pierced  all 
over,  were  sumnung  up  the  results  upon  paper,  as  if  determined  to  play 
a  game  of  chance  without  leafing  any  thmg  te  hasai^d ;  and  nmie  seeia* 
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that  he  may^  or  may  not  have  grasp  of  mind  enough,  little  as  it  re-, 
quires,  to  comprehend  the  true  drift  of  a  dramatic  piece ;  he  may  see 
it  free  from  sentences  of  constructive  sedition,  and  think  his  duty  exe- 
cuted I  am  astonished  how  such  a  play  as  ^^  The  Hypocrite"  is  tole- 
rated in  the  present  day.  In  a  dramatic  view  it  is  unnatural  and  ab- 
surd ;  morality  it  has  none.  It  is  forced  in  every  way,  and  it  would  be 
worthy  the  good  sense  of  the  managers  of  the  great  theatres  to  consign 
it  to  well-merited  oblivion,  instead  of  suffering  its  disgusting  indecencies 
to  flush  the  cheel^s  of  the  better  part  of  their  audiences.  Its  late  reap- 
pearance was  in  very  bad  taste  on  Mr.  Elliston's  part.  Thb  play  was 
written  tp  satirise  Whitfield,  who,  with  his  contemporary  and  friend 
Wesley,  were  virtuous,  well-meaning,  but  enthusiastic  men,  of  blame- 
less conduct  and  irreproachable  lives.  However  erroneous  they  might 
be  deemed  on  points  where  all  can  be  but  matter  of  opinion,  they  did 
infinite  good  in  reforming  the  morals  and  softening  the  brutality  of  the 
lower  classes,  from  the  colliers'  of  Walsall  to  the  miners  of  the  West. 
Their  labours  were,  as  Lord  Chatham  would  say,  more  those  of  a  col- 
lege of  fishermen  than  of  a  conclave  of  bishops  or  cardinals.  Notwith- 
standing their  aberration  from  the  statute  faith,  they  were  just  and  con- 
scientious men.  Are  such  men  fit  objects  of  disgusting  satire  in  the 
present  enlightened  tipnes  ?  Ought  not  the  good  sound  sense  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience  (the  best  censor  in  a  free  country)  to  put  down  that  which 
no  excellence  of  acting  can  sanction  ? 

WjB  should  wish  to  see  all  theatrical  reform  effected  by  public  taste, 
rather  than  by  any  other  mode.  How  often,  after  being  delighted 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  noble  tragedy,  that  has  elevated  the  mind  to 
lofty  feeling,  and  roused  to  mental  activity  every  latent  virtue — ^how 
often  are  we  disgusted  by  an  afterpiece  calculated  to  eradicate  the 
good  impression  the  tragedy  has  produced,  indebfed  to  double  entendre 
for  wit,  and  to  the  slang  of  St.  Giles's  for  phraseology.  Now  that  Dru- 
ry-lane  Theatre  b  all  that  can  be  wished  as  to  elegance  of  building, 
accommodation  of  the  audience,  and  excellence  of  its  company— now 
that  it  stands  once  more  the  first  of  our  histrionic  exhibitions — ^now 
that  the  public  fill  the  house  to  suffocation  on  the  acting  of  legiti- 
mate tragedy  by  Kean  and  Young — it  becomes  the  manager  to  fix  on 
a  firm  ba^is  a  national  standard  of  taste  in  hb  department  for  our  other 
theatres  to  imitate.  We  could  wbh  to  see  there  the  selection  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy  made  firom  among  the  best-written  and  most  pure  in 
the  language,  and  a  stem  rejection  of  all  mawkish  trash,  under  what- 
ever name  introduced.  The  afterpieces  should  include  none  but  such 
as  have  sterling  merit  in  writing,  real  wit,  and  a  perfect  fi-eedom  fixini 
those  indelicacies  and  jurations  resorted  to  by  sterile  writers  to  fill 
an  hiatus  or  wind  up  the  climax  of  a  stupid  sentence.  We  could  wish 
to  see  some  of  our  sound  old  tragedies,  and  our  old  genteel  comedy, 
preserved  fi^m  desuetude.  A  singleness  of  object,  on  the  part  of  a 
manager  possessing  freedom  of  thought,  and  a  bold  reliance  on  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  on  recorded  opinion,  mi^t  effect  much  good, 
and  complete  a  theatre  that  we  might  justly  be  proud  to  array  in  aU 
things  against  any  in  a  foreign  country — a' TA^ff ^re  ^n^faw,  where  a 
pure  national  literature,  excellence  of  acting,  and  a  due  regard  to 
decorum,  may  save  us  the  trouble  of  apologizing  to  strangers  for  faults 
which  they  do  not  tolerate,  and  give  them  a  clear  idea  of  a  drama 


Livoeation  to  the  Cuckoo. 

Or  whether  to  the  redolent  AsoreSy 

Amid  whose  tufted  sheavef 

The  floral  Goddess  weaves 
Her  gaiiand,  breathing  on  the  glades  and  shores 

Intoxicating  air, 

Tkvaiit !  thou  dost  repau- : — 
Or  lingerest  still  in  that  meridian  nest, 

Where  myriad  piping  throats   . 

Bind  the  warbler's  notes, 
The  saffron  namesake  of  those  Islands  blest,— 

O  hither,  hither  wing 
Thy  flight,  and  to  our  longing  woodlands  sing ! 

Or  in  those  sea-girt  gardens  dost  thou  dwcD, 

Of  plantain,  cocoa,  palm. 

And  that  red  tree  whose  balm 
Fumed  in  the  holocausts  of  Israel; 

Beneath  Banana  shades, 

Guaya,  and  fig-tree  glades, 
Paintmg  thy  plumage  in  the  sapphlrine  hue 

Thrown  from  the  heron  bhie. 
Or  rays  of  the  prismatic  parroquet, — 

O  let  the  perfumed  breeze 

From  those  Hesperides 
Waft  thee  once  more  our  eager  ears  to  greet! 

For  lo !  the  young  leaves  flutter  in  the  South, 

As  if  they  tried  their  wings. 

While  the  bee's  trumpet  brings 
Kews  of  each  bud  that  poute  its  honied  mouth ; 

Bhie-beUs,  yellow-cups,  jonquils, 

Lillies  wild  and  daflbd^, 
Oladden  our  meads  in  intertanglcd  wreath  : 

The  sun  enamour'd  lies, 

Watching  the  violet's  eyes 
On  every  bank,  and  drinks  theur  luscious  breath : 

With  open  lips  the  thorn 

Frodaims  that  May  is  bom, 
And  darest  thou,  bird  of  Spring,  that  summons  scom  ^ 

Cuckoo !  Cuckoo !  O  welcome,  welcome  notes ! 

Fields,  woods,  and  waves  rejoice 

In  that  recover'd  voice. 
As  on  the  wmd  its  fluty  music  floats. 

At  that  elixir  strain, 

My  youth  resumes  ita  reign. 
And  life's  first  spring  comes  blossomine  asain  • 

O  wondrous  bird!  if  thus 

Thy  voice  muraculous 
Can  renovate  my  spirit's  vernal  prime, 

Nor  thou,  my  Muse,  forbear 

That  ecstasy  to  share, 
1  laugh  at  Fortune,  and  defy  old  Time. 
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Fnnera  plangfo ;  fulgura  frango,  Sabbata  pango, 
Excho  IcutoS)  dissipo  ventos,  paco  cnientos.^ 
Laudo  Deiim  verum,  plebem  voco,  coajugo  cleruni, 
Deiunctos  ploro,  pestem  fug^o,  feata  dccoro. 

Monkuk  Inacripluma  on  Bells. 

I  HAD  wandered  for  a  long  time,  one  summer's  morning,  through  the 
successive  copses  and  thinly-wooded  glades  that  constitute  the  remains 
of  Sherwood  Forest,  pondering  upon  the  days  of  old,  when  their  deeper 
and  more  extensive  shades  echoed  to  the  horn  of  Rohin  Hood,  and  that 
romantic  outlaw  might  have  started  from  the  thickets  through  which  I 
was  strolling,  clad  in  Lincoln  green  and  accoutred  with  bow  and  arrow, 
to  challenge  me  for  intruding  upon  his  leafy  haunts,  when  I  observed 
that  the  trees  growing  gradually  thinner  opened  at  length  upon  a  small 
lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  piece  of  water,  dotted  along  its  banks 
with  a  few  straggling  oaks.  Throwing  myself  down  upon  its  margin,  I 
was  stiuck  with  tlie  marvellous  transparency  of  the  limpid  element, 
which  resembled  a  mirror  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  reflecting  every  ob- 
ject of  this  sequestered  nook  with  a  precision  that  actually  confused  ap- 
prehension by  its  very  clearness.  Never  was  so  perfect  a  piece  of  mimi- 
cry. The  blue  depths  of  heaven,  with  the  rich  colom^s  and  majestic 
motion  of  the  slowly-«ailing  clouds,  were  not  only  copied  in  the  hemi- 
sphere beneath  me,  but  a  goat,  that  had  climbed  an  overhanging  crag  by 
my  side,  saw  himself  so  perfectly  represented  below  that  he  made  every 
demonstration  of  attack  with  his  butting  head,  as  if  preparing  to  leap 
down  upon  his  shadowy  opponent.  A  squirrel  seemed  to  be  running  up 
to  me  out  of  the  water  upon  the  trunk  of  a  reflected  tree,  upon  whose 
extreme  branches  a  thrush  sat  piping,  as  if  singing  to  me  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  little  lake.  Other  tenants  of  the  air,  as  they  fluttered  above, 
were  seen  reflected  in  the  wave  beneath,  while  fishes  now  and  then  dart* 
ed  like  meteors  athwart  these  commingled  birds  and  boughs  and  skies, 
as  if  tlie  elements  and  their  respective  inhabitants  were  all  confused  to- 
gether. As  I  perused  this  cross-reading  of  Nature  witli  a  complacent 
admiration,  the  rising  breeze  wafted  towards  me  from  a  neighbouring 
village  the  melodious  chime  of  its  bells,  with  the  echoes  of  which  I  had 
not  only  been  familiar  in  my  boyish  days,  but  had  often  stolen  into  the 
belfry  to  awaken  them  myself,  though  I  never  merited  the  appellation  of 
a  scientific  ringer.  I  turned  my  listless  steps  towards  the  church,  as  the 
soimd  died  away  upon  the  wind,  and  again  at  intervals  threw  its  music 
upon  the  air,  musing  upon  the  almost-forgotten  feelings  with  which  I  had 
listened  to  the  same  mellow  tones  in  my  childhood, — anticipating  the 
period,  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  I  should  lie  in  the  earth  beneath 
them,  deaf  to  their  loudest  peals — and  whispering  to  myself  in  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  Moore 

'*  That  other  bards  would  walk  these  delU, 
And  listen  to  tbe  evening  bells  ;"-— 

when  I  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  upon   the  great  sympathy  and  con- 
nexion that  exists  between  th^o  sonorous  clu-oniclers  and  the  public 
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Kistoiy  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  successive  stages  and  leaiUng  in- 
cidents of  every  mail's  private  life. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  national  music,  let  us  not  disdain  to  ap- 
propriate to  ourselves  that  which  is  undoubtedly  our  exclusive  property — 
the  ait  of  ringing  changes  upon  church  bells,  whence  England  has  been 
sometimes  termed  ^  the  ringuig  island."  Although  it  be  simply  a  melody, 
&e  construction  of  regular  peals  is  susceptible  of  considerable  scitoice  in 
the  variety  of  interchange,  and  the  diversified  succession  of  conscmances 
m  the  sounds  produced.  Many  of  them  bear  the  names  of  their  com- 
posers, who  thus  bid  fair  to  be  rung  down  to  the  latest  posterity ;  and 
dot  the  exercise  of  taking  part  in  a  peal  has  never  been  deemed  an  ig- 
noble amnsement,  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  we  have  several  respecta- 
ble asBodations  for  practising  and  perpetuating  the  art,  particularly  one 
known  by  the  name  of  the  College  Youths,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Lord  CUef  Justice  of  the  Kin^s  Bench,  Was,  in  his  youthful  days,  a 
member.  Exclusively  of  the  delight  arising  from  the  melody  itself  as  j^ 
floats  aiong,  gladdening  hill  and  dale,  tower  and  hamlet,  what  can  be 
sweeter  or  more  soothing  than  all  the  associations  of  thought  connected 
with  a  merry  peal  of  village  bells  ?  Announcing  the  Sabbath-morning — 
die  oommon  day  of  rest,  when  we  all  cease  from  our  toils,  they  remind 
as  that  the  humblest  of  those  whose  lot  is  labour,  will  now  betake  them- 
selves in  decent  garb  and  with  cheerful  looks  to  the  Temple,  where  all 
die  children  of  the  Great  Parent,  without  distinction  of  rank,  assemble 
together  to  offer  up  their  general  thanksgivings.  Nothing  can  be  more 
nttural  than  the  words  which  Cowper  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alexan* 
der  Selkirk,  to  express  the  desolation  and  solitude  of  the  uninhabited 
idand  on  which  he  had  been  cast, 

**  The  ffound  of  the  church^going  beO, 
These  valleyv  and  rocks  never  heard; 
Never  si^h'd  at  Uie  sound  of  a  kaeU, 
Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  i4>pear'd." 

Of  an  the  public  duties  which  bells  are  called  upon  to  perform,  the 
BKBt  puzzling  and  embarrassing  must  be  the  due  apportionment  of  their 
Mty  to  the  old  and  new  monarch,  when  the  finrmer-— dies,  we  were 
going  to  say,  but  kings  never  die ; — ^when  he  ceases  to  reign,  and  is  under 
die  necessity  of  Uiying  in  the  dust  the  head  which  has  worn  a  crown. 
Death  is  a  sad  radical :  Horace  assures  us,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was 
a  matter  of  oerfect  indifference  to  the  ghastly  destroyer  whether  he  aimed 
kis  dart  at  tne  towers  of  kings,  or  the  hovels  of  the  peasantry ;  and  in 
these  revolutionary  times  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  lost  nothiug  of  his 
Carbonari  spirit.  Bells,  however,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
powers  that  be ;  their  sufirages  obey  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  tolerably 
shrewd  calculators  of  the  most  beneficial  chances  of  loyalty,  and  yet  the 
brazen  mourners  must  sometimes  be  in  a  sad  dilemma  between  their  sor- 
row ibr  the  loss  of  the  old,  and  their  joy  at  the  accession  of  the  new  king. 
Like  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  we  may  imagine  them 
^inte  at  a  loss  which  expression  to  assume,  whether  to  toll  a  knell  or  ring 
a  peal,  or  strike  a  serio-comic  chord  between  the  two.  Afiection  for  the 
dead  might  be  construed  into  disafiection  for  tbQ  Uving,  but  a  reigning 
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sovereign  has  so  much  more  power  of  patronage  than  a  defunct  one^ 
that  they  generally  obey  the  injunction  of  the  royal  Henry  to  his  impa^ 
tient  heir, 

**  Go|  bid  the  merry  bells  rin^  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  ait  crowned|  not  that  I  am  dead/' 

Could  the  bells  of  even  this  sequestered  village  church,  said  I  to  my- 
self, recall  to  us  with  tlieur  iron  tongues  the  various  and  often  contra- 
dictory occasions,  when  the  passions  of  man  have  called  forth  their 
echoes,  what  a  liurailiating  record  of  human  nature  would  they  present ! 
Accession  of  king  after  king,  public  tumult  and  struggle,  curfew  and 
tocsin,  civil  and  foreign  war,  victories  and  peace,  generation  upon  gene- 
ration knelled  into  the  church-yard,  and  again  a  new  king  or  a  new  war, 
and  fresh  victories  and  anotlier  peace,  forming  but  a  recommencement 
of  tlie  old  circle  of  events,  ever  new  and  yet  the  same,  ever  passing  away 
and  recurring,  in  which  Nature  perpetually  moves !  Like  all  other 
public  history,  they  would  announce  to  us  little  but  suffering  and  crime  ; 
for  tranquillity,  happiness,  and  virtue  seek  not  to  be  trumpeted  forth  b3'' 
their  brazen  clarion :  and  even  if  they  unfolded  to  us  the  annals  of  pri- 
vate H/e,  how  often  would  they  have  to  tell  us  of  fleeting  joys  and  en- 
during sorrow,  of  sanguine  hopes  d!nd  bitter  disappointment ! 

Reaching  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  as  this  reflection  passed  through 
my  mfnd,  the  first  monument  I  encountered  was  that  of  my  relative  Sir 
Ralph  Wyvill.  How  well  do  I  remember  the  morning  of  his  marriage  ! 
The  singers  loved  him,  for  he  would  sometimes  mingle  in  theur  sport. 
They  pulled  the  ropes  with  the  lusty  and  willing  arms  of  men  who  had 
quaffed  his  ale  and  pocketed  his  money ;  the  bells  t\\jcew  their  wide 
mouths  up  into  the  air,  and  as  they  roared  the  glad  tidings  to  the  earth, 
till  every  hilltop  echoed  back  the  sound,  they  seemed  to  cry  out  to  the 
Heavens^-* 

**  Ring  out)  ye  crystal  spheras, 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 
And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow/^ 

From  every  octi^on  brick"  chimney  of  the  ancient  hall,  wreaths  of  8moIc<* 
streaked  the  clear  sunshine,— cheerful  evidence  of  the  old  English  hos^ 
pitatity  and  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  marriage-feast  that  were 
operating  within^ : — fri^ds  and  relatives  were  seen  interchanging  shakes 
of  the  hand  and  <iordial  congratulations ;  servants  Were  bustling  about 
in  new  liveries  arid  hnge  nosegays ; — the  smart  postilions,  with  white 
favours  in  their  caps,  w^e  cracking  their  whips-  and  their  jokes  at  thd 
gate  ; — the  train  of  carriages  with  be-ribboned  and  be-flowered  coach- 
men, made  a  goodly  and  gKttering  show ; — gossips  and  rustics,  in  their 
holiday-clothes,  clustered  about  the  church-doors  and  windows  ;— 

"  Quips  aQd  cranks  and  wanton  wUes, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles/' 

flickered  upon  every  countenance;  and  every  tongue  prophesied  that 
the  happy  couple  would  be  permanently  blessed,  for  the  bridegroom 
was  youog  and  rich,  the  maiden  fond  and  faur.    Such,  however,  are 
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ibe  predictions  with  which  every  weddmg  is  solemnised ;  and  if  the 
flattering  visions  of  the  future  prove  too  often  illusory,  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  general  lot  of  humanity,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  defects 
in  the  marriage  system. 

Although  he  seemed  to  possess  all  the  constituents  of  conjugal  hap- 
pinessy  the  sanguine  auguries  of  Sir  Ralph's  friends  were  speedily  falsi- 
fied ;  he  parted  from  his  wife,  and  returned  with  new  ardour  to  his  first 
loves — the  bottle  and  the  chase.    On  his  wedding-day  I  had  seen  him. 
In  this  very  church-yard,  step  from  his  carriage  flushed  with  youth  and 
vigour,  an  elastic  specimen  of  manly  beauty.     Living  to  see  him  crip- 
pled, gouty,  and  infirm,  I  at  last  beheld  him  borne  once  more  to  tlus 
same  spot,  and  methinks  I  now  hear  the  deepest-mouthed  of  those  very 
bells  that  had  rung  out  such  a  merry  peal  on  his  marriage,  ^'  swinging 
slow  with  solemn  roar"  its  sa,d  and  solitary  toll  for  his  burial — Dong  ! 
dong !  dong !  dong ! — What  a  contrast  did  the  scene  present !  Every 
shutter  was  closed  in  the  windows  of  the  old  hall — its  chimneys  were 
cold  and  smokeless — ^the  whole  house  looked  forlorn  and  desolate,  as  if 
there  were  no  living  thing  within  it.     The  once  jovial  master  of  that 
ancient  mansion  was  borne  slowly  from  its  gate  beneath  the  sable 
plumes  of  a  hearse ;  the  gay  carriage  and  the  four  noble  horses,  of  which 
he  was  so  proud,  followed,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  present  state,  the  ser- 
vants attesting,  by  better  evidence  than  their  mourning  liveries,  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  grief;  a  sad  procession  of  coaches  with  the  customary 
trappings  of  woe  brought  up  the  rear ;  sorrow  was  upon  every  face ; 
the  vill^ers  spoke  to  one  another  in  whispers ;  a  hushing  silence  reign- 
ed among  the  assemblage,  only  broken  bv  the  deep  toll  of  the  passing 
hell ;  and  thus  did  I  follow  the  body  to  the  family  sepulchre,  and  heard 
the  hollow  rattling  of  the  sand  and  gravel  as  they  were  cast  down  upon 
the  coffin-lid  of  the  coxpse  that  was  once  Sir  Ralph  Wyvill. 

lliere  is  not  a  dell  or  cover,  a  woodland  or  plain  for  many  miles 
around,  that  has  not  echoed  to  his  Stentorian  view  hallo  !  nay  even  the  ^ 
church  itself  and  the  hollow  mansions  of  the  dead,  for  he  was  no  re- 
specter of  localities,  have  rung  ^th  the  same  cry.  Where  is  that 
tongue  now  ?  The  huntsman  might  wuid  his  horn,  the  whole  pack  give 
cry,  and  the  whole  field  unite  tbeir  shouts  at  the  very  mouth  of  his  vault, 
whhout  awakening  the  keen  .sportsman  who  sleeps  in  its  deep  darkness. 
That  ^ofigue,  whose  loud  smack  pronounced  a  fiat  upon  claret,  fimn 
wluch  there  was  no  appeal — what  is  it  now  ? — a  banquet  for  the  worm 
until  both  shall  be  reconverted  into  dust.  And  perhaps,  ere  thvose  bells 
shall  have  rung  in  another  new  year,  and  awakened  a  new  race  of  can* 
didates  for  the  grave,  the  hand  that  traces  these  thoughts,  and  the  eye 
that  reads  tbem^  may  be  laid  also  in  the  earth,  whitheiid'^eco|npoiiiid* 
ed— dust! 
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A  COUNTRY  gentleman,  whose  habits  are  retired,  uniform,  quiet,  and 
withal  somewhat  studious,  on  being  occasionally  hurried  up  to  London, 
is  always  much  more  vividly  impressed  with  die  various  objects  of  the 
singular  scene  presented  by  die  metropolis,  than  those  can  be  who  reade 
almost  all  the  year  round  in  town,  and  whose  senses  are  c<»isequently 
accustomed  and  blunted  to  the  stimulus  of  its  imposing  movements  and 
its  noises.  This  is  precisely  my  own  case.  Althoi^  no  stranger  to 
die  multitudinous  capital,  my  latter  years  have  been  passed  in  a  tran- 
quil and  distant  part  of  England,  whilst  occasional  cdls  of  duty  sum- 
mon me,  for  a  few  days,  to  endure  the  sounds  and  sights,  and  to  respire 
the  thick  and  tepid  atmosphere  of  town.  The  first  idea  of  one  of 
these  journeys  b  always  highly  disagreeable  to  me ;  and,  ftir  a  few  days 
before  I  leave  home,  I  feel  a  more  than  usually  tender  attachment  to  those 
objects  which  endear  it  to  me,  and  lament,  to  a  degree  that  I  fear  would 
be  considered  absurd,  the  interrupdon  of  cherished  habits  of  regularity^ 
and  the  necessity  of  a  temporary  absence  from  scenes  and  persons  fami- 
liar to  me,  and  even  not  always  without  the  power  of  annoying  me.  As 
I  generally  travel  by  coach,  I  look  forward  with  pain  to  the  weary  hoars 
I  am  to  pass  on  my  journey, 

**  Remote,  unlKeiMled,  mdancholy,  tlow  ;" 

and  see  in  their  termination  in  London  nothing  that  has  power  to  charm. 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  the  approach  to,  and  entrance 
into  London,  invariably  depresses  me.  This  strange  feeling  is  indepen- 
dent of  external  circumstances ;  for  I  have  entered  London  in  youth  and 
bealth,  and  not  without  the  power  to  command  its  pleasures ;  but  ever 
as  I  have  approached  its  Imriers,  I  have  seemed  to  enter  the  fatal  city 
which  was  to  afford  me  a  gloomy  grave.  Yet,  of  all  horrors,  God  pre- 
serve me  from  that  of  being  hurled  into  the  earth  by  a  London  sexton, 
or  buried  by  a  London  clergyman  ! — ^I  speak  tkisy  as  Brutus  speaks  of 
the  Tarquins,  ^^frorn  the  bottom  of  my  9oul.^^ 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  entrances,  an  arrival  in  London 
is  preceded  by  an  hour's  journey  through  scenes  in  which  wretched- 
ness and  vanity  are  displayed  in  colours  the  most  painful  to  the  eye  of 
reflection  that  can  be  imagined :  the  whole  picture  floats  before  me  at 
dus  moment : — ^The  scanty  gentility  of  the  better  sort  of  houses ;  the 
lugubrious  blackness  of  the  few  unhappy  trees,  placed,  as  in  derision, 
among  masses  of  hasty  brick-work  ;  the  porter-houses  ;  the  coach- 
stands  with  their  complement  of  watermen,  half-pay  coachmen,  and 
r^ular  pickpockets ;  the  coffee-shops ;  the  rows  of  brokers'  stalls,  each 
with  a  seductive  pile  of  squalid  finery,  and  withal  the  gaudy  starvation 
of  exotic  women ;  and  the  dingy  multitudes  of  men  in  worn-out  black 
coats,  all  full  of  a  London  look  of  important  wretchedness ;  and,  min- 
gled with  these,  pompous  equipages ;  pale  proud  faces,  physiognomies 
fresh  from  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  marking  the  wealthy  who  seem 
to  be  driving  away  into  semi-rural  life,  as  if  to  save  their  lives: — 
these,  with  the  noise,  the  crowd,  the  dull,  dispiriting,  and  carbon^iceou^ 
atmosphere ;  glimpses  of  long  streets  of  busy  interested  life ;  thousands 
of  people,  not  one  among  whom  would  care  if  one  died  of  apoplexy 
•n  the  spot,  and  most  of  whom  would  rather  like  the  excitement  of 
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sQch  a.spectacle:— all  this  is  oppressive  to  a  d^ee  that  cannot  be 
described,  and  causes  an  absolute  gasping  of  the  inward  soul  for  the 
freshness  of  rura)  life  and  human  innocence.  These  are  things  which, 
notwidistanding  the  hurry  with  which  he  is  driven  to  some  pestiferous 
coach-hotel,  with  its  dungeon-offices  below  and  prison-galleries  above, 
on  which  the  sun  never  yet  shone  for  one  bright  hour^  make  his  first 
moments  in  London  hateful  to  the  country  gentleman.  The  character 
of  man  is,  indeed,  altogether  worked  out  unfavourably  in  London,  and 
the  Tast  city  seems  to  receive  you  as  if  only  to  devour  you.  Talent, 
it  is  true,  is  highly  cultivated  and  richly  rewarded ;  the  intellectual 
Acuities  are  fully  developed  and  splendidly  exercised  ;  whatever  is 
grand  in  conception,  or  extensive  in  operation,  is  boldly  undertaken 
«nd  skilfully  performed  ;  but  the  go<xi  feelings  of  our  nature,  the 
warm,  soci^,  uncalculating,  and  friendly  propensities,  find  no  favour- 
able soiL  Even  in  the  higher  classes  there  is  not,  from  want  of  time, 
or  perhaps  from  the  eternal  occupation  of  a  town-life,  that  warmth  of 
feeling  which  prevails  in  the  peaceful  and  elegant  mansions  of  the 
country ;  whilst,  in  the  middle  classes,  all  that  is  interested  and  vain, 
and  in  the  lower,  all  that  is  wicked,  foolbh  and  vulgar,  is  brought 
forth  more  prominently  and  disgustingly  :  ignorance  is  more  pre- 
suming, profligacy  more  gloried  in,  villainy  more  open  and  avowed ; 
and  m  all,  from  the  very  highest  to  tlie  }owest,  forgetfulness  of  friends 
ranks  among  the  dignified  virtues  which  adorn  prosperity.  Some  are 
absorbed  in  dissipation,  others  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  others  in  the  pro- 
motion of  profligacy,  and  many  in  the  refinement  and  perfection  of 
eveiy  kind  of  fraud,  artifice,  and  crime  ;  whilst  feeling  aod  reflection 
are  lost  in  wMrly  and  noise,  and  hurry,  and  never-ending  toil.  Thus, 
at  least,  it  p^nfully  appears  to  the  visitant  from  the  country,  on  his 
arrival ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  extricated,  or  drawn  a  little  out  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  town,  just  far  enough  to  feel  the  fanning  benefit  of  a 
west  wind,  and  to  know  that  he  yet  continues  to  live  in  a  world  where 
sometimes  the  sky  and  sometimes  the  sun  is  seen,  that  he  begins  to 
breadie,  the  asthma  under  which  his  heart  and  lungs  have  laboiu'ed  so 
rainfiiUy  is  relieved,  and  he  lives  to  comfort  or  to  happiness  once  more. 
The  disagreeable  impressions  fade  rapidly  away,  and  so  far  from  Lon- 
don then  appearing  a  place  without  pleasures,  and  those  of  the  highest 
aod  most  ennobling  description,  he  finds  himself  perplexed  with  their  va- 
riety, and  perhaps  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  many  may  be 
comprehended  in  the  brief  space  of  two  or  three  long  and  busy  days. 
Who  is  there,  indeed,  with  any  taste  for  any  thing,  with  any  knowledge 
or  admiration  of  any  art,  or  any  science,  or  any  occupation,  or  ai^ 
amusement,  that  does  not  admire  London  ?  It  is  in  London  that  the 
perfection  and  utmost  refinement  of  human  industry  and  human  talent 
may  be  contemplated  in  works,  various,  endless,  and  irresistibly  at- 
tractive. If  there  be  any  music  in  the  soul,  London  is  the  temple  of 
divinest  harmony ;  there,  and  there  only,  tlie  finest  singers,  and  those 
who  touch  instruments  of  music  with  inspired  fingers,  may  be  nightly 
beard.  If  there  is  any  fondness  for  tlie  ai1s,  nowhere  in  England 
can  that  fondness  be  so  fully  giatified  :  tlie  finest  works  of  sailpture 
and  paintmg,  the  most  ingenious  contrivances,  and  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  genius,  arc  all  to  be  found  in  London,  produced  or  collected 
by  an  industry  which  seems  almost  supernatural^    If  eloquence  m©ve» 
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us,  in  London  we  may  listen  to  that  which  is  '^  almost  divine :"  the  pub* 
lie  meeting,  the  lectiure,  the  courts  of  law,  the  churches,  and,  above  all^ 
the  Senate,  exhibit  it  in  forms  more  perfect  and  animating  than  un- 
mded  imagination  can  have  prepared  us  for,  or  at  least  realise  the 
dreams  which  our  acquaintance  with  the  orators  of  ancient  days  has 
i;iven  birth  to,  and  display  to  us,  \iith  every  overpowering  accompa- 
niment, the  riches  and  splendours  of  human  intellect.  The  very  air, 
like  that  of  Rome,  is  classical,  in  spite  of  the  maParia  from  the  eastern 
marshes  :  for  it  was  breathed  by  those  whose  eloquence,  whose  wis- 
dom, whose  wit,  whose  patriotism,  have  adorned  and  dignified  our 
annals  in  the  successive  ages  of  British  history:  and  as  regards'  in- 
teresting relics  of  antiquity,  they  lie  on  every  side,  disregarded  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  very  multiplicity.     Nor  is   it  a  small  matter  to   find 

oneself  actually  in  the  same  town  with  . ,  and  — — ,  and ^ 

men  whose  names  and  deeds  furnish  the  remotest  provinces  with  con- 
versation, but  seem  yet  obscurely  viewed  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the 
country.  I  walk  out,  I  meet  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  coa*  and  black  cra- 
vat, with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm — it  is  the  great  Duke  of     ■  : 

I  see  another  on  horseback,  it  is  the  Marquis  of :  here  is  Mr* 

,  who  shakes  the  senate  with  his  brilUant  and  powerful  oratory ; 

here  a  poet,  actually  alive  and  walking  about  among  common  men  :  tliat 
gentleman  in  the  chariot  is  a  Judge,  the  next  a  Bishop,  the  third  a  cele- 
brated physician,  and  the  tall  gentleman  who  walks  so  fast  is  no  less  a 

person  than  Sir .     All  this  is  very  astonishing  to  a  country 

gentleman. 

If  I  am  alone  in  London,  I  consider  myself  emancipated  from  the 
mechanical  regularities  of  a  country  life,  without  thinking  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  conform  to  the  habits  of  town ;  I  therefore  get  up  and  go  to 
bed  when  I  choose,  and  in  short,  for  a  day  or  two,  do  exacdy  as  I  please. 
Being  obliged  to  hurry  to  distant  points  in  that  contiguous  world  of 
houses,  my  way  is  to  tocdk  in  all  the  gentlemanly  parts  of  the  town,  for 
in  those'  I  always  feel  a  peculiar  amplification  of  my  own  respecta- 
bility ;  whereas,  if  I  walk  into  the  city  and  come  at  all  near  the  Ex- 
change, I  seem  to  become  a  sort  of  person  whom  every  banker's  clerk 
heartily  despises  ;  and  when  I  have  occasionally  walked  in  that  incon- 
ceivable part  of  London  near  Bagnigge  Wells,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles,  I  have  not  felt  any  positive  or  comfortable  convic- 
tion of  being  the  same  gentleman  that  I  was  :  in  those  vicinities,  there- 
fore, I  shelter  myself  in  a  coach,  happy,  like  other  paen,  when  I  meet 
with  one  which  does  not  set  me  reflecting  on  cutaneous  disorders,  or 
the  driver  of  which  puts  me  in  no  fear  of  assassinadon.  As  I  fly 
through  the  streets  to  accomplish  the  long  journeys  which  the  remote 
residences  of  friends  always  renders  necessary,  and  pay  my  vbits  in 
succession  to  men  whom  I  remember  living  out  of  London,  once  amia- 
bly imprudent  and  full  of  human  feelings,  but  who  are  now  all  so 
much  alike  that  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  one  from  another,  all  asking 
the  same  questions,  all  too  much  hurried  to  sit  down  and  be  idle  and 
agreeable,  all  mviting  one  to  dinner,  and  all,  on  the  refusal,  (for  1 
always  refuse,)  sHIiking  hands,  apologizing,  and  straightway  forgetting 
all  that  concerns  us ; — as  I  hurry  through  these  visits  of  duty  and 
ceremony,  I  every  now  and  then  dive  into  exhibitions  and  museums, 
and  plunge  into  bazaars  and  shops  of  all  descriptions,  on  all  sorts  ef 
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trifling  and  luckily-remembered  commissions ;  but,  of  all  thing?,  the  col- 
lections  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  natural  history,  detain  me  most 
and  delight  me  longest  in  London.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  I  saw 
the  Wapeti,  and  lingered  long  near  those  singularly  beautiful,  elegant, 
and  enga^ng  animals.  A  turn  to  the  right  brought  me  before  Mr.  Hay- 
don's  picture  of  Lazarus :  the  cant  of  criticism,  if  I  wished  to  employ  it, 
is  not  in  my  power,  and  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  a  sort  of  horripilation 
all  OTcr  me  when  a  writer  or  a  totter  mentions  a  picture,  assuring  my- 
self of  so  much  light  and  shade,  tint  and  colour,  expression  and  effect, 
grooping  and  drapery,  that  I  shall  be  well  nigh  dead  before  he  has  mur- 
dered his  subject : — but  not  the  most  casual  lounger  in  the  room  where 
this  picture  is  exhibited  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  that  wonderful  con- 
ception, ike  face  of  Lazarus.  It  is  unearthly,  but  not  unnatural ;  it  iB 
appalling,  and  yet  the  eye  turns  to  it  again  and  again ;  it  is  death  ye/, 
indeed,  bat  death  as  no  man  ever  saw  it — ^not  death  approaching^  but 
death  departing:  the  dark  and  terrible  insensibility  of  the  grave  is 
yielding  to  the  ufe  and  light  of  the  upper  world ;  the  awful  preparation 
for  the  perfect  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame  is  visibly  suspended ; 
and  the  spectatOT  sees  at  once  that  the  features  have  been  impressed  by 
the  hand  of  death,  and  that  life'  is  restored. 

It  happened  that  on  the  same  day  I  looked  in  upon  the  Chapeau  de 
PailUj  and  the  scene  presented  by  the  exhibition-room  was  very  amus- 
ingly different  from  that  in  which  Lazarus  was  shown.  I  had  visited 
Lazanis  in  the  morning,  some  half-dozen  gentlemen  were  there,  but 
no  man  spoke  a  syllable ;  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  himself  was  scarcely 
more  silent.  I  visited  Rubens's  fair  dream  at  four  o'clock,  the  room 
was  crowded  with  ladies  and  gendemen,  and  every  body  was  talkhig  ; 
the  Bps  of  (he  lovely  picture  alone  were  not  in  motion,  although  the 
eyes  were  eloquent,  as  if  animated  by  a  living  soul.  I  had  heard  of 
the  ^ttlts  of  tins  chef-d'ceuvrej  and  recognized  them,  but  for  my  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  picture  I  am  indebted  to  a  council  of 
fair  and  loquacious  ladies  who  stood  near  me;  through  whose  <>bser- 
vaticms  I  became  fully  convinced  of  all  the  meaning  of  the  chkpeau 
itself,  and  became  more  awake  to  the  defects  of  the  ear  and  tlie  fin- 
gers, and  io  the  indescribably  sweet  expression  of  the  countei^ance  $ 
above  all,  I  became  aware  of  a  fact,  not  I  think  before  noticed,  but 
yet  indbputably  true,  that  the  pictiu*ed  fair  is  represented  ^th  a 
goitre.  In  future  I  shall  always  attend  exhibitions  in  company  with 
ladies;  their  perceptions  are  delicate  and  acute,  and  their  organs  of 
speech  eadly  acted  upon  through  the  agency  of  the  mind :  buti  on  the 
whole,  of  this  picture  of  Rubens — this  his  cAe/-df'(siirre,  if  so  (t  be — ^I 
scarcely  know  what  to  say :  I  dare  neither  confess  how  mucli  I  was 
pleased  with  it,  nor  say  all  I  thought  about  it :  in  truth,  I  ani  free  to 
confess  I  know  not  wliat  to  make  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  leavi^  it  to 
the  regular  critics. 

It  is  a  reproach  not  uncommon  in  the  moutlis  of  foreigners,  that  an 
Xnglishman  regulates  all  the  amusements,  and  even  ail  the  employ- 
ments of  the  c£iy,  by  a  constant  and  accurate  reference  to  the  hour  of 
dmner.  In  this  respect  I  confess  myself  un  veritable  Anglaisy  one 
with  whom  dinner  is  a  habit,  and  who  in  default  thereof  could  never, 
m  any  climate,  or  season,  or  company,  deceive  himself  by  grapes,  or 
chesnuts,  intd  a  belief  that  he  had  actually  and  bona  fide  got  any  din- 
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ner  unless  the  due  ceremonials  had  been  observed.  Never,  or  very 
seldom,  as  I  said  before,  accepting  London  invitations  to  dinner,  I  gene- 
rally dine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres,  and  most  frequently  at 
the  Piazza,  thou^  somewhat  more,  I  think,  on  account  of  the  sound 
and  honour  of  tl^  thing  than  from  any  particular  predilection  for  thi* 
place,  for  the  large  room  invariably  reminds  me  of  some  dark,  cheer- 
less, and  restorecf  cathedral,  of  which  the  head  waiter  and  his  pursui- 
vants, in  full  canonicals,  are  strikingly  like  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
There  is  a  certain  coffee-house  in  &at  neighbourhood,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  so  well  calculated  to  adorn  a  narrative,  but  into  which  I 
often  look  for  the  face  of  some  friend  or  other,  who,  like  myself, 
knows  its  advantages,  and  like  myself  may  be  at  a  loss  now  and  then 
when  in  London  to  know  what  to  do  with  some  hour,  or  hal^hour,  which 
intervenes  between  two  engi^ments,  an  undefined  blank  in  the  plan  of 
the  day  or  night.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  coffee-houses  now  remain- 
hig  in  which  I  find  any  thing  which  I  can  compare  with  the  glorious 
coffee*house  hours  of  the  days  of  the  Spectator ;  being  resorted  to  by 
men  of  a  certain  station,  and  of  considerable  acquirements ;  who  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  hang  loosely  upon  society,  and  are  not  chained  to 
localities  by  wives,  children,  or  any  set  occupation  or  regular  and  daily 
routine  of  duties ;  whose  exertions  are  occasional,  and  whose  hours  of 
relaxation  often  recur : — they  live,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  bril- 
liant, the  noble,  and  the  gay ;  partake  of  the  Varied  information  of  pro- 
fessional men,  but  without  professional  prejudices,  because  they  are  of 
no  profession ;  and  are  men  of  discursive  habits,  tastes,  and  fancies ;  of 
easy  manners,  good  spirits,  well-informed  minds,  and  lively  conversa- 
tion. The  last  time  I  was  there,  about  half-a-dozen  of  this  description 
were  collected  together,*  and  the  subjects  of  their  discourse  were  vari- 
ous, but  all  treated  with  infinite  ability,  and  occasionally  with  infinite 
humour.  An  author  ventiu^d  to  state  hb  projects  concerning  a  new 
publication,  and  was  liberally  and  cheeringly  encouraged.  One  of  the 
party  was  going  to  Circassia,  another  to  Ireland,  another  to  the  Housi^ 
of  Commons,  and  remarks  wandered,  and  witticisms  scintillated,  be- 
tween the  two  poles  of  the  world.  My  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
to  a  tall  thinnish  gentleman,  just  past  the  middle  point  of  life ;  his  hair, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows  were  dark ;  his  coimtenance  singularly  expressive, 
not  ahogether  without  a  slight  tragic  cast,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
indicative,  whether  truly  or  not  I  know  not,  of  high-wrought  and  ro- 
mantic feeling  ;  and  his  voice  was  peculiarly  agreeable  and  gentle- 
manly. I  judge  much  of  men,  and  of  women  too,  by  their  voices : 
the  muscles  of  the  face  may,  by  long  practice,  be  subdued  to  any  habi- 
tual expression ;  physiognomy  is  fallacious ;  j)ie  organs  of  the  head  are 
ejisily  concealed ;  but  I  am  assured  by  all  my  experience,  that  the  tone 
of  tiie  voice  has  a  constant  afiinity  with  the  tone  of  the  mind.  The 
gentleman  I  describe  had,  moreover,  a  brown  coat  on ;  and,  although 
it  was  evening,  his  independence  of  what  is  called  fashion  was  demon- 
strated by  his  being  dressed  in  top-boots.  He  alternately  contributed  to 
the  conversation,  and  leaned  back  in  his  arm  chair  as  if  to  sleep ;  and  all 
tills  with  so  easy  and  indolent  an  air  that  I  was  quite  convinced  he  could 
he  no  other  than  an  author ;  indeed,  I  half  suspected  him  of  being  a  poet. 

On  enquiring  his  name  I  learnt  he  was  Sir  L—  S ^  so  long  and 

so  nirioTisly  di«<tinguished  in  the  circles  of  fashion,     I  am  always  deeply 
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aflbcced  by  contemplations  of  the  silent  lapse  of  time,  and  the  diange* 
effisded  by  it :  the  ^  Eheu  fugaces''  of  Horace  is  the  title  toa  volume 
of  recollections,  each  with  its  moral  attached  to  it.  This,  then,  was 
he  vbo  had  tried  every  changeful  variety  of  fashion,  until  invendon  was 
exhausted  and  vanity  satiated,  and  who  had  proved,  more  than  any  man 
DOW  living,  die  iadgue  of  iiashionaUe  folly,  and  the  emptiness  of  ^  most 
elidMrate  and  ii^nenious  affectation  ;  but  who,  outliving  his  '^  young  days 
of  IbUy,"  had  s&wn^  by  subsiding  into  the  agreeable  and  well-informed 
^otkiiian,  that  beneath  this  frothy  exterior  there  had  always  been  a 
purer  stream  of  sense  which  his  shallower  imitators  dreamt  not  of,  and 
without  wldch  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  life  would  have  been  sup 
fwrtable  to  him  when  youth  was  no  more !  Having  stept  into  the  coffee- 
house on  this  occasion  for  half  an  hour  before  the  play  began,  I  left  my 
company  somewhat  unwillingly,  and  proceeded  to  Drury-lane. 

I  ooidd  say  nothing  of  ^e  theatres  that  would  not  be  uiiinterestuig 
to  those  who  live  in  London :  theatrical  criticism  is  their  province,  and 
I  have  BO  wish  to  mvade  it.  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  performances 
were  tediously  protracted,  the  fault  might  be  ascribed  to  my  rustic 
hooia  ;  if  I  thought  the  ladies  who  sung  at  the  oratorio  reminded  people 
mre  of  the  joys  of  this  unhappy  world  than  of  the  joys  of  a  bet^, 
it  m^fat  be  ascribed  to  my  being  a  country  gentleman.  Yet  the  voice 
of  Braham  was  as  the  voice  of  a  friend,  and  did  '^  good  like  a  medicine ;'' 
1  langhed  at  Liston  as  I  had  often  laughed  before ;  and  I  will  not  be 
deterred  frtm  expressing  my  admuration  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher  3  her 
pRt^  figm^,  htf  sweet  and  plaintive  voice,  and  het  subdued  drollery 
and  arrmess,  reminded  me  of  the  days  in  which  Airs.  Jordan  used 
ahemately  to  make  me  weep  and  laugh : — ^the  remembrance  of  that  de- 
lightful woman  is  now  altogether  sad,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
latter  d^  are  among  ^the  few  subjects  on  which  I  can  never  speak  or 
think  without  departing  from  the  natural  and  customary  moderation  of 
my  character. 

Bj  one  of  those  chances  which  never  fall  out  but  in.  London,  two  of 
By  aiost  particular  friends  came  into  the  very  box  in  which  I  had  taken 
lay  seat.  When  I  say  they  were  my  friends,  I  mean  as  far  as  the  most 
of^MWte  habits  of  life  can  allow :  they  living  almost  all  the  year  round 
in  London,  and  having  litde  relisn  and  less  taste  for  any  thing  out  of  it« 
Country  gentlemen  are  always  led  into  the  lobby :  perhaps  it  is  the  effect 
of  the  transition  from  youth  tb  middle  agi^,  but  I  c<Mild  not  help  fancying 
its  attractions  were  diminished  and  its  erosser  features  increased  since  I 
saw  it  before.  After  the  performances  I  was  persuaded  to  accompany 
my  two  friends  to  Q  "^s,  which,  it  seems,  is  a  famous  supber-house, 
and  which  was  filled,  soon  after  we  reached  it,  by  men  of  fashion  and  of 
aasae.  The  arrangements,  however,  were  by  no  means  tidculated  to 
fiortify  the  stomach.  Nothing  appeared  genteel  but  the  cotnpany ;  the 
tables  were  slopped,  the  lights  were  dim,  the  wsuters  were  slow,  the 
knives  were  wiped,  the  glasses  were  dull,  and  the  chops,  after  much 
damoroos  request  on  the  part  of  the  daimabts,  were  not  half«co<^ed. 
Vet  to  this  splendidly  ttretched  apartment  numbers  of  young  men, 
whose  genteel  appearance  b  unquestionable,  are  in  the  habit  of  resoftmg 
fiightly^  in  hopes  of  destroying  some  part  of  that  time  which  for  ever 
wdghs  upon  and  threatens  to  overwhelm  them ;  etei^ally  pursuing  a  phan* 
torn  of  pleasure,  with  treariness  for  their  associate.  A  young  gentmai^ 
r«ir.  VI.  No.  31.^1623.  7 
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from  Notting&aiiis&ire  (who  had  been  convincing  his  iacd^  wH&  Scotch 
whiskey  for  some  time  very  assiduously,  and  imagined  he  wa«  well 
qualified  in  oratory,)  having  made  a  tolerably  argumenta^e  speech  on 
a  question  that  was  mooted  by  another,  those  present  availed  themselves 
very  reacfily  of  so  good  a  pretext  for  ringing  with  their  glasses,  thumping 
the  table,  and  using  aB  uie  polite  methods  of  signifying  approbation ; 
and,  kindling  into  enthusiasm  with  their  own  noise,  at  last  voted  him 
president  for  the  night,  conducted  him  with  aU  solemniw  to  a  leathern 
chur,  and  called  for  a  toast  and  a  song.  .  A  stout,  goodhlooking  gentle- 
man, with  brown  and.  copious  whiskers,  wearing  his  hat  on  one  side,  and 
generally  keeping  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  gave  us  some  songs  in  a  style 
superior  to  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard  in  private  company.  He  was  a 
Captain  F— :  he  seemed  popular  in  the  assembly ;  had  frequently,  I 
was  told,  filled  the  president's  chair,  and  was  indeed,  with  many,  the 
principal  attraction  to  the  house.  Tet  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprise 
that  a  man  accustomed  during  any  part  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  to 
the  life  of  a  gentleman,  should  like  to  descend  at  night  into  such  an  equi- 
vocid  company-— a  foolish  reflection,  which  could  only  have  been  made 
by  a  country  gentleman.  Towards  mc^ming  it  became  difficult  to  sing  a 
9ohf  from  the  propensity  of  the  hearers  to  take  part  in  whatever  t^ 
heard.  My  two  fiiends  could  not  sing,  but  they  had  become  by  this  time 
so  loquacious  that  I  pleaded  even  more  fatigue  than  I  felt,  and  retired  to 
my  hotel,  comparing  as  I  went  the  tuibulent  scene  I  had  just  quitted, 
with  the  peaceful  state  of  my  distant  home  at  the  same  hour,  inwardly 
complaining  of  the  weariness,  staleness,  flatness,  and  unprofitableness  of 

the  hours  I  had  spent  at  O 's,  and  determining  to  spend  the  next 

day  at  least  entirely  in  my  own  way. 

A  sleepy,  dropsical-looking  waiter  received  me,  and  led  me  along  a 
labyrinth  of  passages  to  my  bed-room,  from  whioh  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  assured  that,  in  case  of  fire,  I  could  not  make  my  escape. 
However,  I  had  not  long  amused  myself  with  ^^  thick-coming  fancies" 
of  being  burnt  to  death,  before  I  fell  into  a  delightful  sleep,  to  dream  of 
the  busy  and  infatuated  multitudes  that  had  bewildered  my  senses  during 
the  day. 


TH£  GODS  or  GEEECE.   rROM  SCHILLEB. 

Fair  beings  of  the  fable-land ! 
How  blcu*d  the  race  of  mortal  bbrth. 
When  ye  resigned  to  Joy's  ligjit  h^ad 
The  leading-stringt  of  earth ! 
When  your  delightful  worsh^>  reign'dy 
How  different  aUi — below — above— 
While  yet  the  world  with  flowers  enchain'd 
Thy  temple— God  of  Love ! 

When  Fiction  wove  th*  enchanting  robe. 
Whose  lovely  colours  Truth  conceal, 
A  livelier  spirit  fiU'd  the  globe ; 
All  felt,  what  none  againr  shall  fed. 
To  clasp  her  cfaamu  on  JLove's  warm  bceast 
Man  gave  to  Nature  added  grace : 
On  the  tranced  eye,  all,  aU  impress'd 
A  Godhead's  sacred  trace. 


Tk$  (fpi^  (f  Gre^.  fid 

Where  jmw  '9m  atigm  teftcfa  lii«Hr  lor^- 
A  MDs^lew  4i«-b«U  vbeels  it*  way> 
Then,  the  gcil4-«hariot  pnwwrd  bore 
The  God  whose  splendoiir  gives  the  day. 
Od  ereqr  hetf^ht  an  Oread  ^nni^ 
Each  tree  a  I^ryad'i  nattvelione, 
And  Irom  th^ir  uma  fair  Najpda  ^in^ 
The  streamlet*!  silveiy  foam. 

This  ifuardiaB  Laurel  screened  tha  maid, 
That  silent  stone  was  Niohe, 
Here  Fhllom^  aftaned  the  fladei 
n»t  £bninx'  reed  hreathed  melody. 
Here  Venus,  vainly,  on  this  mount 
BewaiI'd  her  beauteous  paramour, 
There  Ceres  wept  in  yonder  Ibvaut 
Her  child  in  Plato's  powar. 

Far  earthly  race  the  foda  above 
Heaven  and  thehr  nectar-leasts  fonocdK, 
Nor  Fhcebus  self,  to  win  his  lovei 
Disdain'd  the  shepherd's  crook. 
MenHbaraas    gndn    ette  aU  felt 
How  ^weet  l«ove's  eqnalisiaf  power ; 
And  mortals  with  immortals  dwelt 
In  Amathnsia's  bowfr. 

S)ttim  gravity  aod  hanh  coBlr^ 
Fr()m  year  hind  rites  were  cast  aside ; 
Joy  swelled  f«ch  pulse,  blisa  thrili'd  each  seul, 
For  bliss  was  with  your  power  allied. 
A  holy  light  round  Beau^  pkiy'd, 
I^  ^9ds  'mid  joys  imagmed  shame, 
When  the  <;40i»  Muse  a  blush  batray'd, 
And  Graces  fann'd  the  Heme. 

Like  palaces  your  temples  dione, 
Heroic  games  your  gloiy  raised, 
Whm  wav'd  o'er  Isthmian  feasts  the  croim, 
And  nigh  the  goal  the  chariot  blaaed. 
The  dance,  |hat  lured  the  soul,  enwreathed 
Its  maze  your  radiant  ahars  round, 
And  coronals  that  lUctosy  hreathed 
Tour  fragrant  tressea  oowii'd. 

Evoe's  Thyrsus  waved^b  ah*. 
And  the  yoked  panthers  proudly  diew 
The  God  of  Joy,  the  young,  the  fafa*, 
Where  Fauns  and  Satyrs  forwaid  ter. 
Aroond  him  leap  the  Jll«nadet, 
IJeir  gambols  of  the  gay  grape  told, 
Whil^  down  the  host's  brown  cheehi  the  lees 
Of  the  drajn'd  goblet  roil'd. 

Th«a  the  dim  eye  that  swam^hi  deadi 
No  ghastly  skeleton  discem'd, 
But  when  a  kiss  canght  life's  hist  breath, 
His  torch  a  genius  downward  tum'd. 
E'en  the  stem  Judge  who  ruled  in  hell 
Was  kin  to  earthly  parentage, 
And  on  the  Thracians'  plamtive  sheU 
Keposed  the  Furies'  i«ge. 


M  T%e  Goflb  of  On^et. 


Gij  tbidfli  the  jo7«  cf  Ufe  remm'd : 
Tlim  Love  idUcM  Ite  dMB  cf  U««^ 
The  dMriotocr  his  ooone  pan 
TWte  Lmi  no^  hif  woBied  I 
Admem  prtm'd  Moemm  hewrt; 
OK«il«  foMd  Im  firind  agiOB, 
The  jLqbdmb  ducf  htf  dnt- 


Who  uriTd  OTi  ^Brtae's  rap<ed  road : 

Aad  innMi  bjF  dMdi  loMnMr  graeedi 

CliBib'd  h^hnl  He«r'B—the  guerts  oT  God? 

To  the  Defi^ctcr  of  the  dMd 

The  gods  their  bffovn  fa»  nlcnce  he«l : 

Aad  o'er  the  paof  •  ■tomy' hed 

TheTn 


Fair  Worid !  when  art  thoa  ? 
Bloom  thoo  again  yonog  Natnre's  prima  \ 
Ah !  lives  alone  in  fairy  stram 
▲  tmee  of  thy  fatitmui  Tone. 

Beams  on  my  sight  no  god  poitngr'dy 
Ah!  of  each  hntig  lorm  vemains 
The  dtsenchaiftted  shade. 

Cut  by  the  North  whMl's  shivcrhv  hlul^ 
One  to  enrich,  one,  Lord  of  all. 
That  woHd,  and  iy  unmortab  past. 
Sorrowing  I  seek  thee,  star  by  star, 
Thon,Cyndiia!  there  no  more  art  fbond; 
Through  woods,  o'er  waves,  i  aall  aftr, 
fiy  wocds  akmtf  nsomid. 

BeckleM  of  gifts,  hcisslT  proridcs^ 
Nor  glorying  in  her  power  to  bless, 
1  to  the  god  her  coarse  thai  glides, 


Nor  happier  for  my  bappn 
BegardleM  of  her  Maker's  pra|^. 
Like  the  dead  stroke  that  boats  the  hour, 
Ungoded  Natnre  boC  obeys 
DuB  gravitaiioa's  power. 


Again  her  letters  to  1 
Natnn  each  day  bat  delves  her  tomb. 
And  moons  that  roand  one  axle  wind, 
Ceaselett  their  sdf-wheei'd  tolls  resome. 
Back  to  their  home  of  fcUe-birth 
The  idle  Deities  repair, 
While  grown  beyond  their  guidanee,  earth 
Self-balanced,  hangs  in  air. 

They  won  1    ^nas  Nature*s  mortal  day: 
Of  gnmdenr  and  of  grace  bereft, 
AU  hoes,  aU  hannonses  decay, 
A  word,  devoid  of  sool,  is  left. 
They  hover,  Pindns*  heigfati  amooj 
From  time's  o'erwhebning  dekige  ( 
What  nrast  immortal  live  in  song, 
^  life  most  nmrtaJ  bt. 


(  M  ) 


THE   PHYSICIAN. ^NO.  VIII. 

Of  the  Jnfiuence  of  the  Imagination  on  Bodily  Health. 

KoKK  of  the  faculties  of  the  imnd  present  phenomena  so  singular  and 
to  contradictory  as -the  imagination.  This  faculty,  given  to  us  as  oui^ 
kindest  friend  in  this  mortal  life,  often  so  poor  in  reality — to  which  we 
owe  a  relish  for  existence,  comfort  in  the  hours  of  affiction,  and  the  en- 
liancement  of  our  happiness — through  which  we  aequire  a  lively  sense 
for  the  good  and  the  fair,  for  truth  and  virtue,  so  long  as  we  can  keep 
it  wftlun  due  bounds — ^is  liable,  when  it  exceeds  them„  to  become  the 
most  crael  of  tyrants,  robbing  us  of  peace,  happiness,  nay  even  of  Ufe 
itselL  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  maxims  of  our  morals, 
to  be  oontiniially  upon  our  guard  against  its  vagaries,  and  to  order  mat- 
ters so  as  always  to  maintain  a  certain  ascendancy  over  it.  But  this 
nde  is  not  less  important  for  our  physical  nature,  as  I  shall  demonstrate^ 
IB  this  paper  by  some  remarks  on  its  powerful  influence,  and  particularly 
by  a  cucumstance  which  occurred  in  my  own  experience. 

Numberless  are  the  gradations  through  wluch  that  extraordinary  dis- 
ease wluch  affects  the  kaagination  proceeds,  as  weU  as  the  masks  which 
k  assumes.  From  the  first  momentary  conception  that  we  feel  some- 
dung  as  real  which  does  not  exist,  to  absolute  insanity,  or  the  total  de- 
nngement  of  the  mind,  there  are  innumerable  stages,  founded  on  the  de- 
gree of  the  disease,  on  its  causes  and  on  the  pecidiar  constitution  of  the 
patient.  A  great  portion  of  what  are  commonly  called  hypochondriac 
or  hysteric  attacks,  and  nervous  ecnnplaints,  originate  solely  in  a  diseas- 
ed imagination.  People  are  accustomed  to  laugh  at  sueh  sufferings  when 
they  are  known  to  proceed  from  this  cause  ;  but  their  mirth  is  exceed- 
ingly iD-iiiBed.  I  know  not,  ii)  truth,  a  more  dreadful  and  more  real 
diseise,  than  that  In  which  tiie  essence  of  our  bdng  itself  suffers ;  for  it 
isten  times  as  easy  to  bear  a  real  evil  as  an  imaginary  one.  In  the 
tbnner  case  I  have  always  resources  left  within  myself; — and  with  some 
effort  of  the  powers  of  my  soul,  it  is  always  possible  for  ^le  to  consider 
the  evil  as  something  distinct  fiom  and  foreign  to  myself ;— in  the  latter, 
the  only  thing  that  can  afford  me  consolation  and  encouragement,  my 
sooi,  is  itself  diseased,  and  my  sufferings  are  actually  a  part  of  my  bebig. 
In  real  evils,  if  the  fundamental  cause  be  removed,  we  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  relief;  but  in  the  other  case,  the  complaint  of  the 
sool  must  be  combated  and  cured,  and  here  the  most  eficaeious  remedies 
aie  of  no  avail,  unless  they  operate  upon  the  imagination. 

In  such  unfortunate  persons  the  red  feelings  are  every  moment  con- 
founded with  their  reveries ;  they  see  nothing  aright,  because  they  are 
aecustiMned  to  look  at  every  thing  in  the  mirror  of  their  imagination 
akme.  They  come  at  length  to  such  a  pass,  as  either  no  longer  to 
trust  thdr  senses,  and  thus  live  in  continual  contradiction  with  them- 
selves, or  become  a  ball,  with  which  the  imagination  plays  the  most 
extravagant  games ;  and  present  phenomena,  that,  to  the  sober  ra- 
tional mind,  appear  wholly  incomprehensible.  In  this  way,  then,  it  is^ 
possible  for  one  to  fancy  himself  a  barley-corn  and  in  constant  dan- 
fer  of  being  swaUowed  by  the  fowls ;  for  a  second  to  consider  hims^ 
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nifesdy  more  pensive,  and  the  idea  which  had  formerly  been  a  subject 
of  mirth  became  an  incessant  torment  to  him.  Without  betraying  his 
real  cause  of  alarm,  he  went  from  one  physician  to  another  to  coin 
suit  them  on  the  state  of  his  health,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  imaginar 
tion  by  the  opinions  of  the  faculty.  He  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  pre* 
servatives ;  every  conceivable  cause  of  disease  was  obviated ;  and  the 
ominous  year  only  wanted  a  month  of  its  completion,  when  he  was 
seized  wi^  an  ordinary  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  horrors  of 
death.  The  whole  vimlence  of  the  disease  was  thereby  determined 
to  the  head  and  nerves,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  wa4.  carried  off  by  apo* 
plezy. 

I  mean  not  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be  cases  in  which  the  sool  has 
a  real  presentiment,  nay  a  decided  certainty,  of  approaching  dissolution. 
These  occur  chiefly  in  lingering  disorders,  when  the  vital  powers  decline 
by  slow  d^ees,  and  the  inwaird  feeling  of  our  physical  existence  may 
in  a  manner  calculate  daily  the  sum  of  the  loss.  Here  a  presentiment  of 
the  period  when  the  little  remaining  store  must  be  completely  exhausted, 
wh^  the  oil  in  the  lamp  shall  be  quite  burned  out,  seems  to  be  possi- 
ble enough.  I  shall  never  forget  a  friend,  who  was  so  reduced  by 
pulmonary  consumption  that  a  breath  seemed  capable  of  extinguishing 
the  feeble  flame,  and  whose  dissolution  was  every  moment  expectecC 
He  was  himself  a  physician ;  and  in  thb  agonizing  stale  he  fixed  the 
duration  of  his  life  at  twenty-four  hours,  desired  his  watch  to  be  hui^ 
up  to  his  bed,  counted  every  hour,  and  with  steadfast  look  accompaaaed 
the  hand  to  the  completion  of  the  twenty-fourth,  when  he  closed  his  eyes 
for  ever. 

From  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
(itiseases,  especially  those  of  the  mind  and  the  nerves,  may  have  their  pe- 
riods, and  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  the  fashion.  Every  age 
has,  it  is  well  known,  its  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  thinking,  and  its  own 
prevailing  ideas,  which  at  length  become  identified  with  ourselves.  No- 
thing is  more  natural  than  that  thb  form  should  communicate  itself  to 
our  feelings,  and  particulariy  express  itself  in  diseases  of  the  nerves  and 
of  the  representative  faculty.  To  this  is  added  a  secret  sympathy  of 
the  imagination,  by  means  of  which  even  defects  and  diseases  of  the 
mind  euily  excite  imitation,  and  become  really  catching.  By  way  of 
illustration,  I  need  instance  only  the  contagious  influence  of  yawning. 
In  this  manner  we  may  account  for  it  why  cert£un  diseases  of  this  class 
should  be  generally  prevalent  for  a  time,  and  then  disappear ;  and  why 
others,  though  the  physical  causes  are  the  same,  yet  never  appear  again 
in  the  same  form. 

There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind.  How  long  did 
the  disease  wbich  manifested  itself  in  the  notions  of  witchcraft,  and 
pers<His  being  possessed  by  the  devil,  prevail  universally! — ^and  yet, 
merely  through  a  change  in  our  way  of  thinking,  and  the  difierent  di* 
rection  given  to  the  imagination,  it  has  gone  quite  out  of  fashion. 
People  were  so  accustomed  to  regard  every  wicked  thought  as  the 
suggestion  of  the  devil,  and  every  unusual  sound  at  night  as  his  voice, 
and  to  believe  him  to  be  continually  behind  the  scenes,  that  at  length 
this  idea  became  the  predominant  one;  the  imagination  was  inces- 
santly occupied  with  it ;  and  hence  unusual  inward  feelings  of  illness 
might  eauly  be  taken,  by  those  to  whom  they  occurred,  for  Satanic 
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;  and  agency,  and  they  seriously  believed  themsdvet  to  be  be- 
witched and  possessed.  It  is  astonishing  what  finn  hold  this  conviction 
had  taken  of  some^  and  how  they  retained  it  even  on  the  scaffold  and 
at  the  slake.  We  find  incontestible  evidence  that  many  were  as  certain 
of  their  giiih  as  their  judges ;  and  that  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  unfortu* 
Bale  wr^ches  condemned  by  them,  were  seized,  in  fact,  with  one  and 
die  same  disease.  The  only  difference  was,  that  those  were  active,  and 
these  passive.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasing  occupation  to  compare  the  symp* 
tuns  of  those  diseases  attributed  to  infernal  agency  with  the  nervous 
complaints  of  our  days,  and  the  then  way  of  thinking  with  the  present ; 
for  it  teaches  us  to  admire  the  progress  of  natural  philosophy  and  of 
the  cidtivation  of  the  human  mind,  and  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  blessed 
iaflaence  of  genuine  illumination. 

One  of  the  most  singular  fashionable  diseases  was  that  which  caused 
pec^Ie  to  believe  themselves  to  be  transformed  into  beasts.  We  find 
traces  of  h  ud  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
of  the  mythological  fables  may  have  originated  in  this  source.  The 
cdefarated  instance  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar  might  have  had  a  similar 
origin,  and  his  extraordinary  history  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that,  de- 
railed with  inordinate  pride,  he  fancied  himself  a  brute,  ran  away,  and 
widi  this  notion  actually  lived  several  years  among  the  blasts  of  the  field, 
tin  at  length,  cured  perhaps  by  the  air  and  herbage,  he  recovered  his 
reason  and  returned  to  his  residence.  But  this  disease  was  not  properly 
m  fashion  till  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  century,  when  it  received  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  Lycanthropy.  In  those  times  there  were  num- 
bers of  people  who  were  sometimes  seized  with  the  ejctraordinary  paroxr 
ysm  of  fancying  themselves  to  be  wolves.  It  was  in  fact  a  state  of  ec- 
stasy or  trance,  in  which  the  more  delicate  nervous  system  of  the  nine- 
tea^  century  would  perhaps  have  heard  the  voices  of  angels.  Living 
at  that  time  among  wolves,  people  heard  those  animals  howling,  assumed 
in  imagination  the  nature  of  wolves,  and  in  idea  acted  accordingly. 
When  they  came  to  themselves,  they  related  all  that  they  had  been  doing 
in  their  dreams,  just  as  if  it  had  really  happened.  Many  were  even  af- 
fected to  such  a  degree,  that  they  not  only  had  visions,  but  actually  ran 
away,  wandered  about  for  several  days  together  in  the  forests,  stealing 
lambs,  devouring  them  raw,  and  conducting  themselves  exactly  like 
wohres.  At  length  this  infatuation  increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  peo- 
ple firmly  believed  not  merely  that  a  man  could  fancy  himself  a  wolf, 
but  that  be  could  actuaUy  transform  himself  into  one.  Hence  the  writers 
of  those  times  gravely  relate,  that  whole  flocks  of  such  wolf-men  prowled 
about  the  country,  that  whole  villages  were  seized  with  this  mania,  and 
&at  when  a  person  killed  a  wolf,  he  could  never  be  sure  whether  it  was 
a  real  wolf  or  a  man  in  the  shape  of  a  wolf;  nay,  it  was  even  observed 
that  the  wounds  inflicted  on  a  supposed  wolf  very  often  appeared  after- 
wards on  the  person  of  a  man.  At  length  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
attribute  Uiis  species  of  insanity  also  to  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  to  an- 
athematise the  poor  wolf-men,  and  to  burn  all  that  could  be  caught ;  and 
as  the  wolves  themselves  meanwhile  gradually  became  more  rare,  and 
the  imagination  ceased  to  be  so  much  engaged  with  them|  this  singular 
infiitoatioii  at  length  subsided  entirely. 
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THE   WILD   HUlfTSlliil. 

Tar  rest  was  deep  at  the  dumberer'i  boor. 

If  thoa  didft  not  hear  tiie  Mart 
Of  the  savage  liorn,  froas  the  Moiiiilaiii-t0«r«r,* 

Wben  the  Wild  Nigfat-HuntsaMui  past, 
And  the  roar  of  the  stormj  chase  went  bf^ 
llirougfa  the  dark  unquiet  skj ! 

Hm  deer  sprang  op  finom  their  mossy  beds, 
When  the/  caught  the  piercing  sounds, 

And  the  oak-boughs  crash*d  to  their  antler*d  heads» 
As  they  flew  from  the  yiewless  hounds ; 

And  the  falcon  soar*d  from  her  craggy  hdght, 

Aw^  through  the  rushing  night ! 


From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  felli 

At  the  castle's  festive  board, 
And  a  sodden  pause  <:ame  o'er  the  sweD 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord. 
And  the  Minnesmger'sf  joyous  lay 
In  the  hall  died  fMt  away. 

The  convent's  channfeed  rite  was  stay'd, 

And  the  hermit  dropp'd  his  beads, 
And  the  forest  rang  through  its  deepest  shade^ 

With  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds ; 
And  the  church-bells  peal'd  to  the  rocking  blast, 
As  the  Wild  If  ight-Huntsman  past ! 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  ftwi^. 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky ; 
But  the  mother  looks  <m  her  son  to-day. 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye, 
And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care, 
'Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair ! 

The  Rhine  flows  bright,  Imt  its  waves  ere  long 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war, 
And  a  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among. 

And  a  trumpet  from  afar ; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  lie, 
For  the  Hunttmm  h^th  gone  1^ !( 

F.  H. 


*  The  ruined  Castle  of  Rodenstein,  whence  the  Wild  Huntsman  is  supposed  to  ume 
with  his  train,  and  traverse  the  air  to  the  opposite  Castle  of  Schnellerts. 

t  Minnesinger,  love-sineers ;  the  wandering  minstrels  of  Qermany  were  so  csdled. 
ilt  Is  a  popular  belielT  m  the  Odenwakl,  that  the  passmg  of  the  Wild  Huntsnuui 
I  the  approach  of  war. 


(     •!     ) 

BKGCAaS   EXTBAOBDINABT  ! — PROPOSALS   FOR  THKIR  SUFH 

PRESSION.   . 

I'm  bubbled,  Vm  bubbled, 

Oh,  how  I  am  troubled, 

Bamboozled  and  bit !  Btggi»*$  Opera, 

Sdbe  Magna  parent !  All  hail  to  the  parent  Society  for  the  Suppress 
skm  of  Men^city ! — so  far  from  impugning  its  merits,  I  would  applaud 
tfaem  to  the  veiy  echo  that  should  applaud  again,  always  thankuig  Hear 
vol  that  it  was  not  established  before  the  days  of  Homer,  fieluarius^ 
and  Bamplylde  Moore  Carew,  in  which  case  we  should  have  had  three 
Bseiu]  fictions  the  less,  and  lost  three  illustrations  that  have  done  yeoman's 
senrice  in  pointing  many  a  moral,  and  tagging  as  many  tales.  That  I 
reverence  the  existing  Association,  and  duly  appreciate  its  benevolent 
exertioDs,  is  best  evidenced  by  my  proposal  for  a  Branch  or  Subsidiary 
Company,  not  to  interfere  with  duties  already  so  fully  and  zealously 
disduuged,  but  to  take  cognizance  of  various  classes  of  sturdy  beggars 
who  do  not  come  within  the  professed  range  of  the  original  Institu- 
tion. Mendicity  is  not  confineid  to  the  askmg  of  alms  in  the  public 
Greets ;  it  is  not  the  exclusive  profession  of  rags  and  wretchedness,  of 
die  cripple  and  the  crone,  but  is  openly  practised  by  able-bodied  and 
weD-dressed  vagrants  of  both  sexes,  who,  eluding  the  letter  of  the  law 
vhile  they  violate  its  spirit,  call  loui^y  for  the  interference  of  some  such 
repressive  establishment  as  that  which  I  am  now  advocating.  When  I 
iniiDrm  you,  'Mi.  Editor,  that  I  live  by  my  wits,  you  will  at  once  com- 
prdiend  the  tenuity  of  my  circumstances ;  and  when  I  hint  that  I  enact 
tbe  good  Samaritan  to  the  best  of  my  slender  ability  in  all  such  cases  as 
fiill  within  my  own  observation,  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  wish 
to  provide  some  sort  of  amateur  Bridewell  for  such  personages  as  my 
neighbonr  Miss  Spriggins. 

This  lady  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
creatures  in  the  world,  which  is  the  reason,  .1  si^poie,  why  she  never 
married,  diere  bdng  no  instance,  out  of  the  records  of  Dunmow,  of  any 
wife  c^  that  description.  Her  unoccupied  time  and  affections  followed 
the  usual  routine  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  that  is  to  say,  she 
became  successively  a  bird-breeder,  a  dog-fancier,  a  blue-stocking,  and 
lasdy,  the  Lady  Bountiful,  not  of  our  village  only,  (that  I  could  tole- 
^^^  but  of  the  whole  district,  in  which  capacity  she  constitutes  a  cen- 
tral depot  for  all  the  misfortunes  that  really  happen,  and  a  great  many 
ofdnsethat  do  not.  Scarcely  a  week  elapses  that  she  does  not  call 
upon  me  with  a  heart-rending  account  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  has 
lost  her  cow,  a  small  farmer  whose  haystack  has  been  burnt  down,  a 
sfaof^eeper  whose  premises  have  been  robbed  of  his  whole  stock,  or  a 
widow  who  has  been  left  with  seven  small  children,  the  eldest  only  six 
years  old,  and  that  one  a  cripple,  and  the  poor  mother  likely  to  add  to 
tbe  number  in  a  few  weeks ;  upon  which  occasions  the  subscription  list 
is  produced,  beginning  with  the  name  of  Sir  David  Dewlap,  the  great 
army  contractor,  and  followed  by  those  of  nabobs,  bankers,  merchants, 
and  brokers,  (for  I  live  but  a  few  miles  westward  of  London,)  by  whom 
a  few  poundb  of  money  can  no  more  be  missed  from  their  pockets  than, 
the  same  quantity  of  fat  from  their  sides.  My  visitant,  knowing  the 
state  of  my  purse,  b  kind  enough  to  point  out  ^o  m^  observ8^tio^  tb^t 
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some  have  given  so  low  as  a  half-sovereign  ;  but  then  she  provok* 
jngly  adds  that  even  Mr.  Tag,  a  brother  scribbler  in  the  village^  has 
put  his  name  down  for  ten  shillings^  and  surely  a  person  of  my  su- 
perior talents .    Here  she  smirks^  and  bows,  and  leaves  off; 

and,  partly  in  payment  for  her  compliment,  partly  to  prove  that  I  can 
write  twice  as  well  as  Mr.  Tag,  I  find  it  impossible  to  effect  my 
ransom  fra*  less  than  a  sovereign.  Thus  does  this  good  creature  tar-> 
ment  me  in  every  possible  way  ;  first,  by  bringing  my  feelings  in 
contact  with  all  the  miseries  that  have  occurred  or  been  trumped  up 
in  the  whole  county ;  and,  secondly,  by  compelling  me  to  disburse- 
ments which  I  am  conscious  I  cannot  afford.  Nor  have  I  even  the 
common  consolations  of  charity,  for,  feeling  that  I  bestow  my  money 
with  an  ill-will,  from  false  pride  or  pique,  I  accuse  myself  at  once  of 
vanity  and  meanness,  of  penury  and  extravagance.  This  most  wor- 
thy nuisance  and  insatiable  beggar  is  the  very  first  person  I  should 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  proposed  society ;  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  quick,  or  I  shall  myself  be  upon  her  list.  I  shall  be  soon  suppressed 
if  she  is  not. 

That  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  should  put  me  in  spiritual  jeopardy 
whenever  he  preaches  a  charity  sermon,  threatening  me  with  all  sorts 
of  cremation  if  I  do  not  properly  contribute  to  the  collection,  is  a  process 
to  which  I  can  submit  patiently : — for  though  his  fulminations  may  be 
alarming,  his  is  not  the  power  that  can  enforce  them.  But  I  do  hold 
it  to  be  a  downright  breach  of  the  peace  that  Sir  David  Dewlap 
aforesaid,  and  Doctor  AUbury,  should  take  their  station  on  each  side 
of  the  church-door,  thrusting  in  one's  face  a  silver  plate,  in  such  cases 
quite  as  intimidating  as  a  pistol,  and  exclaiming  in  loolu  and  acUons, 
if  not  in  words — ^^  Stand  and  deliver !''  The  former  is  the  ba^aw  of 
the  village,  whose  fiat  can  influence  the  reception  or  exclusion  of  all 
those  who  mix  in  the  better  sort  of  society,  while  his  custom  can  mar 
or  make  half  the  shopkeepers  of  the  place.  The  latter  is  our  prin- 
cipal house-proprietor,  and  really,  Mr.  Editor,  quarter-day  comes  round 
so  excessively  quick,  that  it  is  never  quite  convenient  to  be  out  of 
the  good  graces  of  one's  landlord.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of  the 
undue  influence  they  can  thus  exercise,  that  they  undertake  this  spe- 
cies of  legal  extortion  and  robbery,  for  it  deserves  no  better  name. 
Is  it  not  as  bad  to  put  us  in  mental  or  financial,  as  in  bodily  fear  ? 
and  is  it  not  a  greater  offence  when  practised  on  the  Lord's  high- 
way— (the  churchyard),  tlian  even  on  the  King's?  Every  farthing 
thus  given,  beyond  what  would  otherwise  have  been  bestowed,  is  so 
much  swindled  out  of  our  pockets,  or  torn  from  us  by  intimidation, 
unless  we  admit  the  possibility  of  compulsory  free-will  oflR?rings.  I 
am  a  Falstaff,  and  hate  to  give  money,  any  more  than  reasons,  upon 
compulsion  :  I  submit,  indeed,  but  it  is  an  involuntary  acquiescence. 
The  end,  I  may  be  told,  sanctifies  the  means :  charity  covereth  a  mul- 
titude of  sins ; — ^tnie  :  but  undue  influence  and  extortion  on  the  one 
side,  h3rpocrisy  and  heart-burning  on  the  other — ^these  are  not  charit}'^, 
nor  do  they  hold  any  affinity  with  that  virtue  whose  quality  is  not 
strained,  *f  but  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven."  Does  the 
reader  recollect  a  fine  old  grizzle-headed  Silenus-faced  demi-Hercules 
f  f  a  cripple,  who,  with  short  crutches,  and  his  limbless  trunk  on  a  kind 
f^f  sledge,  used  to  shovel  •  briskly  along  thf  streets  of  Lgndon  ?  Dis<« 
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daining  to  ask  an  alms,  this  counterpart  of  the  Elgin  Theseus  would 
giaace  downwards  at  his  own  mutilated  form,  and  upwards  at  the  perfect 
ooe  of  the  passengers,  to  whom  he  left  it  to  draw  the  inference  ;  and  if 
tltts  silent  appeal  failed  to  extract  even  a  sympathising  look,  he  would 
sometiines,  in  the  waywardness  of  his  mighty  heart,  wish  ^  that  the 
Devil  iii%ht  have  them,"  (as  who  shall  say  he  will  not  ?)  In  his  paternal 
pride  he  had  sworn  to  give  a  certain  sum  as  a  marriage*portion  to  his 
dangfailer  ;  it  was  nearly  accomplished,  and  he  was  stumping  his  painful 
TOttods  for  its  completion,  when  he  was  assailed  by  certain  myrmidons 
as  a  vagabond,  and,  after  a  Nemaean  resistance,  was  laid  in  durance  vile4 
Was  not  his  an  end  that  might  indeed  sanctify  the  means  ?  And  shall 
a  man  Bke  this  be  held  a  beggar  by  construction,  when  such  symbolic 
fiBendicants  and  typical  pickpockets  as  Sir  David  Dewlap  and  Doctor 
AEYyory  siay  hold  their  plates  at  our  throats,  and  rob  us  with  impunity  ? 
No— if  I  have  any  influence  with  the  new  Society,  one  of  its  earliest 
acts  shall  be  the  commitment  of  these  Corinthian  caterers  to  Bridewell, 
thai  cbey  may  dance  a  week's  saraband  together  to  the  dainty  measure 
of  the  Tread-MiU. 

There  is  another  class  of  eleemosynaries,  who  would  be  indignant  at 
the  appellation  of  Almsmen,  since  they  make  an  attack  upon  your  purse 
ooder  the  independent  profession  of  BarrotoerSy  while  they  are  most 
valorous  professors  abo  (but  most  pusillanimous  performers)  of  repay- 
neot.  If  they  be  gentry  of  whom  one  would  fairly  be  quit  for  ever,  I 
Qsially  follow  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  prescription,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  lend  a  great  coat  to  one,  an  old  horse  to  a  second,  a  few  pounds 
to  a  third,  and  seldom  was  troubled  by  their  reappearance.  If  they  be 
iiKfifierent  parties,  whom  one  may  reasonably  hope  to  fob  off  with  ban- 
ter and  evasion,  I  quote  to  them  from  Shakspeare — 

"  Neither  a  borrower  nor  «  lender  be, 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandrj." 

Be  they  matter-of-fact  fellows  who  apprehend  not  a  joke,  I  shew  them 
ay  empty  purse,  which,  heaven  knows,  is  no  joke  to  me,  while  it  is 
the  be^  of  all  arguments  to  them.  But  be  they  men  of  pith  and 
promise,  friends  whom  I  well  esteem  and  would  long  preserve,  I  refuse 
tfaem  at  once,  for  these  are  companions  whom  I  cannot  afford  to  lose, 
and  wfaom  a  loan  would  not  long  allow  me  to  keep.  Those  who  may 
be  coded  by  a  refusal  would  have  been  alienated  by  an  acquiescence. 
Friendship,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  perfectly  independent ;  for  such 
is  the  fmde  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  cannot  receive  a  favour  without 
a  feeling  of  humiliation,  and  it  will  almost  unconsciously  harbour  a 
onstant  wbh  to  lower  the  value  of  the  gift  by  diminishing  that  o(  the 
dooor.  Ingratitude  is  an  effort  to  recover  our  own  esteem  by  getting 
rid  of  our  esteem  for  a  benefactor ;  and  when  once  self-love  oppose 
our  love  of  another,  it  soon  vai^quishes  its  adversary.  We  esteem 
benelactors  as  we  do  tooth-drawers,  who  have  cured  us  of  one  pain 
by  iofficting  another.  For  the  rich  I  am  laying  down  no  rules  ;  they 
may  afibrd  to  lose  their  friends  as  well  as  money,  for  they  can  con^ 
maad  more  of  each ;  we  who  stand  under  the  frown  of  Flutus  must 
he  economists  of  both,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  classes  that  I 
would  hstve  the  whole  brotherhood  of  mendicants,  calling  themselves 
boaowefs,  senteiiced  to  the  House  of  Correction— «not  till  they  had 
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paid  their  debts,  for  that  would  be  equivalent  to  perpetual  impriscMunent^ 
but  until  they  had  sincerely  forgiven  their  old  friends  for  lending  them 
money,  and  placed  themselves  in  a  situation  to  acquire  new  ones  by  a 
promise  never  to  borrow  any  more. 

A  fourth  description  of  beggars,  not  less  pestilent  in  their  visita- 
tions, are  the  fellows  who  are  constantly  coming  to  beg  that  you  will 
lend  them  a  book,  which  they  will  faithfully  return  in  eight  or  ten  days, 
for  which  you  may  substitute  ffears^  and  be  no  nearer  to  the  recovery 
of  your  property.  It  is  above  that  period  since  some  of  my  friends 
have  begged  the  second  volume  of  Tom  Brown's  Works,  the  first  of 
Bayle's  Dictionary,  Phmeas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island,  and  various  others 
whose  absence  creates  many  a  ^^  hiatus  valde  deflendus"  in  my  book- 
shelves, which,  like  so  many  open  mouths,  cry  aloud  to  heaven  against 
the  purloiners  of  odd  volumes  and  the  decimators  of  sets.  Books 
are  a  sort  of  ferae  naturae  to  these  poachers  that  have  ^'  nulla  vestigia 
retrorsum ;"  they  pretend  to  have  forgotten  where  they  borrowed  th^, 
and  then  claim  them  as  strays  and  waifs.  You  may  know  the  number 
of  a  man's  friends  by  the  vacancies  in  his  library,  and  if  he  be  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world,  his  shelves  will  assuredly  be  empty. 
Possession  is  held  to  be  nine  points  in  law,  but  with  friends  of  this  class 
unlawful  possession  is  the  best  of  all  titles,  for  print  obliterates  property, 
meum  and  tuum  cannot  be  bound  up  in  calf  or  morocco,  and  honour  and 
honesty  cease  to  be  obligatory  in  all  matters  of  odd  volumes.  Beggars 
of  this  quality  might  with  great  propriety  be  sent  to  the  counting-houses 
of  the  (Merent  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  where  thdr  literary  abilities 
might  be  rendered  available  by  employing  them  as  book4ceeper8y  a  busi- 
ness in  which  they  have  already  exhibited  so  much  proficiency.  One 
day  for  every  octavo,  two  for  a  quarto,  and  three  for  every  folio  of 
which  they  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  account,  would  probably  be 
deemed  an  adequate  punishment. 

The  last  species  of  mendicants  whom  I  should  recommend  to  the 
new  Suppression  Society,  and  whom,  judging  by  my  own  experience,  I 
should  pronounce  the  most  unfortunate  and  unreasonable  of  any,  are 
the  young  and  old  ladies,  from  the.  boarding-school  Miss  to  die  Dowa- 
ger Blue  Stocking,  who,  in  the  present  rage  for  albums  and  autographs, 
ferret  out  all  unfortunate  writers,  from  the  great  Unknown,  whom 
every  body  knows,  down  to  the  illustrious  obscure  whom  nobody 
knows,  and  .beg  them — just  to  write  a  few  lines  far  insertion  in  their 
repository.  If  they  will  even  throw  out  baits  to  induce  so  mere  a  min- 
now as  myself  lo  nibble  at  a  line,  what  must  they  do  fen:  the  Tritons 
and  Leviathans  of  literature  !  Friends,  aunts,  cousins,  neighbours, 
all  are  put  in  requisition,  and  made  successively  bearers  of  the  neat 
morocco-bound  b^ging-book.  Surely,  Mr.  Higginbotham,  you  will 
not  refuse  me  when  I  know  you  granted  the  same  favour  to  Miss  Bar^ 
nacles.  Miss  Scroggs,  Mrs.  Scribbleton,  any  many  others.  Beades  it 
is  so  easy  for  you  to  compose  a  few  stanzas. — Gadzooks !  these  folks 
seem  to  think  one  can  write  sense  as  fast  as  they  talk  ncmsense — that 
poetry  comes  spontaneously  to  the  mouth,  as  if  we  were  bom  impro- 
vbatori,  and  could  not  help  ourselves.  I  believe,  however,  that  few 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  that  which  has  not  occasioned  some  trou- 
ble to  write;  and  even  if  their  supposition  were  true,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  for  declaring  that  no  one  likes  to  give  away 
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tbat  by  which  he  lives : — ^^  You,  Sir/'  said  he,  turning  to  Thrale,"  would 
rather  give  away  money  than  beer."  And  to  come  a  begging  of 
such  impoverished  wits  as  mine — Corpo  di  Bacco  /  it  is  robbing  the 
Spittal — ^putting  their  hands  in  the  poor-box — ^taking  that  ^^  which  nought 
enriches  them,  and  makes  me  poor  indeed-'^ — doing  their  best  to  create  a 
Tacuum,  which  Nature  abhors :  and  as  to  assuming  that  compliance  costs 
Boduz^,  this  is  the  worst  mendicity  of  all,  for  it  is  even  begging  the 
que^ioD.  No,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  recommend  to  the  new  Society  any 
extension  of  indulgence  towards  offenders  of  this  class.  The  ladies, 
old  and  young,  should  be  condemned  to  Bridewell,  (not  that  I  mean  any 
play  upon  the  word,)  there  to  be  dieted  upon  bread,  and  water  until  they 
bad  completely  filled  one  another's  albums  with  poetry  of  their  own 
compoong ;  after  which  process  I  believe  they  mi|ht  be  turned  loose 
upon  sodety  without  danger  of  their  resuming  the  trade  of  beggings 
Other  mendicant  nuisances  occur  to  me,  for  whose  suppression  the  pro- 
posed Institution  would  be  held  responsible ;  but  I  have  filled  my  limits 
for  the  present,  and  shall  therefore  leave  them  to  form  the  subject  of  a 
foture  communication* 


VALKTRIUiEt    SONG** 

Tax  Sea-King  woke  from  the  troubled  sleep 

Of  a  Tision-haunted  night) 
And  be  looked  from  his  bark  o'er  the  gloomy  deep) 
And  connted  the  streaks  of  light ; 
For  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  day^ 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight! 

But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  earth, 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high,  . 

And  there  waved  not  the  smoke  of  one  cabin^hearth 
'Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky ; 
And  along  the  twilight-bay 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay^ 
—For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh ! 

The  Sea-King  look'd  o'«r  the  tossing  wavej 

He  tum'd  to  the  dusky  shore, 
And  there  ieem'd,  through  the  arch  of  a  tide*wom  cav<^) 
A  t^dBMOkf  as  of  snoWf  to  pour. 
And  forth,  in  watery  light, 
Mored  phantoms,  dtmly  white, 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  wore* 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow-side, 

And  th6  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear ^ 
Seem'd  each  on  a  tall  pale  steed  to  ride, 
And  a  cloudy  crest  to  reas, 
And  to  beckon  with  faint  hand 
From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand, 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear  \ 
-  - ■ '^ — — ^ 

*  The  Vaikyrinr,  the  Fatal  Sisters,  or  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  in  Northern  Mjrtho* 
togy. 
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Then  a  ttilliwti  on  hb  ipirit  feU, 

Before  th*  unearthlj  train, 
For  he  knew  Valhalla's  dau^ten  weOi 
The  Choosers  of  the  Slain ! 
And  a  sudden-rising  breese 
Bore  across  the  moaning  seas 
To  his  ear,  their  loftf  strain. 

"  There  are  songs  in  Odin*s  HaD, 
For  the  brave,  ere  nipffat  to  fall ! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray? 
-^He  must  bring  a  wrathful  daj ! 
Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  ? 
— Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death ! 
Begner!  Sea-Kmg!  <A<ewecall! 
— Th«re  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

'*  At  the  feast  and  in  the  song 
Thou  shalt  be  remember'd  kng ! 
Hy  the  green  Islet  of  the  flood 
llou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood ! 
On  the  earth  and  'midst  the  sea, 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee ! 
Tis  enough— the  war^gods  call ! 
^Thei«  u  mead  m  Odin's  HaU ! 

<< Begner!  tell  thy  fair^hair'd  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side ! 
TeU  the  brother  of  thy  breast* 
Ev'n  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest ! 
Tell  the  raven-steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild-wolf  fled  before  thee, 
He,  too,  with  his  lord  must  fall ! 
•—There  is  room  In  Odin's  Hall ! 

<'  Lo*.  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth! 
Arm !  thou  leader  of  the  north ! 
Iio !  the  misu  of  twilight  fly ! 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die ! 
By  the  sword,  and  by  the  spear, 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear, 
Sea-King!  nobly  shaJt  thou  faU! 
— ^There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall!" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave, 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread, 
And  the  phantom-forms  of  the  tide-worn  cave 
With  the  twilight  mists  were  fledw— 
But  at  eve,  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand 
Lay  cold,  on  a  pile  of  dead !  F.  H- 


*  When  a  northern  chief  fell  gloriously  in  batde,  his  obsequies  were  honoured  with 
all  possible  magnificence.  His  arms,  gold  and  silver,  war-horse,  domestic  attendants, 
and  whatever  else  he  held  most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  de- 
pendents and  friends  frequently  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  die  with  their  leader, 
m  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in  the  palace  of  Odin.  And  lastly,  his  wife  was 
generally  oonsumed  with  him  on  the  Hune  pUewJMiri/rt'i  Jfifrthem  JhU^juiiia, 
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Therb  are  several  Teniers'  here,  and  two  or  three  that  require  parr- 
^aiiar  mention.  First,  however^  as  a  better  opportunity  may  perhaps 
not  occur,  I  will  state  what  strikes  me  as  being  die  distinguishing  differ- 
ences between  this  extraordinary  artist,  and  his  no  less  extraordinary 
fiving  rival — Wilkie ;  for  this  is  not  one  of  those  comparisons  that  are 
entided  to  be  ranked  as  ^' odious ;"— on  the  contrary,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  heighten  our  conception  of  the  merits  of  both  the  subjects  of  it^ 
if  (as  I  think)  it  is  calculated  to  illustrate  those  merits,  and  render 
them  more  obvious. — It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  either  of  these  artists 
as  coottc  painters.  They  are  nothine  less.  I  do  not  recollect  a  joke 
in  an]f  picture  by  either  of  them.  They  are  painters  of  human  life— 
at  least  of  a  certain  class  of  it ;  and  if  the  scenes  that  occur  in  and  dis- 
tingmsh  that  dass  are  of  a  smiling  character-.-good :  but  the  artists 
choose  them,  not  because  they  bear  that  character  generally — ^but  6e- 
CttMie  they  are  there.  They  are  painters  of  truth ; — and  because  such 
is  die  truth,  they  paint  it — ^not  because  the  truth  is  such.  If  the  truth 
had  been  different,  their  pictwes  would  have  been  different.  Without 
knowii^  any  thing  of  the  personal  character  of  either,  I  should  judge 
tbem  both,  the  one  to  have  been,  and  the  other  to  be,  steady,  serious, 
jnere,  pains-taking  men — almost  incapable  of  enjoying  a  joke,  much 
less  of  inventing  one.  They  are  painters  of  facts  and  of  things,  not  of 
sentiments,  and  ideas,  and  opinions;  and  as  Nature  is  no  joker,  so 
they  are  none.  Not  that,  if  society  or  circumstances  throw  a  joke  in 
thor  way,  they  have  any  objection  to  pick  it  up ;  but  they  never  think 
of  going  out  of  their  way  to  find  one.  In  fact  they  are  conscientious  to 
a  ^uh;  like  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  poet.  They  think  that  whatever  is  fit  to 
be  done,  is  fit  to  be  painted ;  and  their  cAoice  of  subject  is  confined  to 
a  class,  and  to  nothing  ebe. 

There  is,  however,  this  grand  difference  between  Teniers  and  Wilkie ; 
—that  the  one  is  a  painter  of  the  real  truth,  and  the  other  of  the  ideal: 
for  Wilkie's  pictures  are  as  ideal,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term,  as  the 
finest  of  the  antiques  are  ; — that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  much  founded 
in  the  absolute  truth  of  Nature,  yet  as  little  to  be  seen  there  in  point 
of  fact.  Every  one  of  Teniers'  scenes  htu  happened;  but  not  one  of 
Wilkie's  ever  did  or  could  happen ;  though  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
given  why  they  should  not.  In  short,  the  scenes  of  the  one  are  abso- 
Imdy  true  to  nature^  and  consistent  with  it  in  all  their  parts ;  but  the 
othiT's  are  nature  itself. 

Perhaps  it  may  still  farther  illustrate  the  relative  merits  of  tliese  two 
extraon&iary  artists,  if  I  say  that,  if  Wilkie  has  more  individual  ex- 
prution  than  Teniers,  the  latter  has  much  more  character; — that  if 
the  scenes  of  the  former  are  more  entertaining  and  exciting,  those  of 
the  latter  are  more  satisfying ; — ^that  if  Wilkie's  affect  us  more  like  a 
capital  performance  on  the  stage,  Teniers'  are  felt  and  remembered 
more  as  actual  scenes  that  have  passed  before  us  in  real  life ; — that,  in 
faxtf  Wilkie's  are  admirable  as  pictures^  but  that  Teniers'  are  the  things 
themselves.     A  foreigner  who  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Teniers 

*  Continued  from  page  d07>  tqI.  r. 
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at  the  time  the  Dutch  boors  were  such  as  he  represents  them,  and  who 
went  to  visit  the  country  with  the  remembrance  of  these  works  in  his 
mind,  must  have  felt  at  first  as  if  he  had  got  among  a  world  created 
by  Teniers'  pencil,  and  animated  by  some  strange  magic.  But  this 
could  never  happen  with  respect  to  Wilkic's  pictures.  We  might 
chance  to  fall  in  with  one  of  Wilkie's  figvres^ — for  they  nmst  all  either 
be  or  have  been  in  existence ;  but  we  may  took  in  vain  for  one  of  his 
pictures,  any  where  but  on  his  canvass: — whereas  Teniers'  pictures 
might  be  seen  every  hour  in  the  day,  in  every  town  and  village  in  Hol- 
l  md.  And  the  reason  of  this  difference  is,  simply,  that  the  one  is  labo- 
rious and  scrupulous  to  a  degree  in  selecting,  and  consorting,  and  com- 
bining ;  while  the  other  did  not  select  at  all.  This,  too,  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  extraordinary  facility  of  hand  of  the  one,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other,  and  also  the  extraordinary  number  of 
his  pictures  that  we  meet  with ;  for  it  might  almost  be  said  that,  as  Wil- 
kie  nas  painted  nothing  but  what  he  has  seen,  so  Teniers  saw  nothing 
but  what  he  painted. 

As  I  have  no  scruple  in  placing  these  two  extraordinary  artists  on  a 
general  level  in  point  of  acquired  skill  as  well  as  of  na^iral  power,  I 
will  add,  that  what  Wilkie  wants  of  the  freedom  and  facility  of  touch  of 
his  dead  rival,  and  the  exquisite  truth,  purity,  and  transparency  of  co- 
louring, he  at  least  compensates  for  in  his  conception  and  execution  of 
individual  expression.  The  guantity  of  expression  that  he  is  capable 
of  throwing  into  a  face,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  overstepping  the 
<^  modesty  of  nature,"  has  never  yet  been  e<^ualled  by  any  artist,  living 
or  dead,  whose  works  are  at  present  extant. 

Apologizing,  to  those  who  think  it  necessary,  tor  this  short  digression 
from  our  immediate  subject,  I  now  return  to  the  second  room  of  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  remarkable  pictures,  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur ; — first  pointing  out  the  Ckaf-cutter 
(156)  as  perhaps  the  finest  (though  not  the  most  striking  or  ambitious) 
picture  of  Teniers  in  this  collection.     But  all  the  others  may  be  regard- 
ed as  excellent  examples,  in  their  different  ways,  of  his  characteristic 
qualities,  both  of  handling  and  of  expression. — Nos.  106  and  118  strike 
me  as  being  two  of  the  very  best  picturps  of  Vandyke  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  in  the  ideal  style.     The  delineation  of  Nature — ^refined,  but  yet 
real  nature — was  his  forte ;  but  still  he  has  painted  a  few  ideal  works 
that  are  exceedingly  fine — ^and  these  must  be  ranked  among  the  num- 
ber.    1 1 8 — a  Madonna  and  Child,  is  the  best.     It  has  all  the  glow  of 
Bubens  without  his  coarseness ;  or  rather  all  the  refinement  of  Guido 
without  his  coldness.     The  upturned  gaze  of  the  mother  is  intense. 
She   is   feeding  her  miiid  from  above  with  high  and  holy  thoughts. 
And  the  attitude  and  character  of  the  child  express  the  very  nobility 
of  Nature.     It  seems  to  have  fed  from  the  same  fount  with  its  divine 
inother,  but  through  Iter  medium — ^to  have  sucked   in    its   mental   as 
well  as   bodily  life  from  her  breast.     There  is   a  repetition  of  this 
picture  at  the  Cleveland  Gallery  ;  but  I  think  the  one  before  us  is 
the  finer  of  the  two.     Here  are  also  two  other  admirable  works  by  the 
same  master; — portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  (l63),  and  the  Arch- 
duke Albert  (196);  both  displaying  that  look  of  conventional  nobility 
that  no  one  could  give  like  Vandyke.     Immediately  over  the  latter  of 
these  hangs  a  capital  picture  by  Velasquez;  full  of  truth  and  spirit  (195), 
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h  icpicscnts  the  little  Prince  of  Asturiasy  when  a  child  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  on  a  great  trampling  war-horse — ^sitting  as  upright  as  a 
dan,  and  as  bold  as  if  he  felt  the  future  general  within  him.  His 
fittle  kgs  scarcely  reach  half  way  down  the  horse's  side,  and  his  hands 
can  hardly  grasp  the  reins  ;  and  yet  you  feel  that  he  has  a  perfect 
command  over  the  animal  he  b  riding.  This  is  a  very  singular  pic* 
ture,  and  is  well  worth  particular  attention. — ^Returning  for  a  moment 
to  the  second  room,  I  would  point  out  two  pictures  that  are  among  the 
Tefj  finest  in  this  collection.  One  of  them  (149)  is  by  Rubens,  and  is 
(strangely  enough)  called  ^^  Saint  Barbara  fleeing  from  her  Persecutors.'^ 
It  is  very  small,  and  a  mere  sketch ;  and  it  represents  a  female  figure 
aatendin^  some  steps,  followed  by  a  man.  But  what  I  would  parti- 
cularW  point  out  b  the  efiect  of  motion  which  is  given  to  the  two 
figures — or  which  they  are,  in  fact,  so  contrived  as  to  give  to  each 
other.  No  one  could  manage  this  like  Rubens,  and  he  has  nowhere 
managed  it  more  finely  than  in  this  little  sketch — ^struck  ofi*,  no  doubt, 
in  a  few  happv  moments,  and  as  a  mere  study  or  amusement.  Yoa 
may  look  at  this  picture  till  you  fairly  see  the  figures  move,  and  expect 
that  they  will  presently  disappear. — The  other  (144)  is  one  of  Rem- 
brandt^s  very  finest  efforts,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  purely  poetical 
picture  he  ever  produced.  The  efiect  that  light  seemed  to  produce, 
Dot  only  on  the  mind  but  the  hand  of  this  painter,  is  truly  astonishing. 
In  all  other  things  he  was  a  common  man ;  but  when  an  extraordinary 
or  even  a  common  effect  of  light  was  his  subject,  he  became  at  once  a 
poet.  The  picture  .before  us  is  called  Jacob's  Dream;  and  it  may  be 
naklj  stated  that  the  subject,  poetical  and  imaginative  as  it  is,  was 
never  before  so  poetically  or  imaginatively  treated.  The  picture  is 
quite  small,  and  an  upright  one ;  and  nearly  all  over  it,  except  the 
centre,  is  spread  a  thick  black  gloom— deep  as  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  yet  so  transparent  that  you  see,  or  seem  to  see,  down  into  it, 
as  if  you  were  looking  into  deep  water.  In  one  comer  of  this  dark- 
ness lies  Jacob,  on  the  ground,  sleeping — ^his  arms  stretched  above  his 
bead,  and  one  knee  bent  up,  in  the  most  inartificia}  attitude  that  can  be 
CGDcdved,  and  altogether  representing  a  rude  shepherd*boy.  Round 
about  him,  and  along  the  front  of  the  foreground,  are  scratched  in  a 
few  straggling  shrubs,  with  the  wrong  end  of  the  pencil :  these  are  merely 
scratched  out  of  the  brown  ground  while  it  was  wet — ^not  painted  in 
afierwsmis.  In  fact  the  picture  consists  but  of  two  colours— or  rather 
it  has  no  colours  at  all,  but  consists  merely  of  li^ht  and  shade.  All 
this  dark  part  of  the  picture  is  exceedingly  fi^e.  There  is  an  admirable 
keeping  and  consistency  about  it,  looldng  at  it  only  with  a  view  to 
itself,  as  the  immediate  scene  in  which  the  awful  dream  takes  place. 
But,  as  a  contrast  to  heighten  the  impression  we  receive  from  the  re- 
presentation of  the  dream  itself,  its  effect  is  prodigious.  This  repre- 
»mtation  occupies  the  centre  part  of  the  picture  ;  and  as  a  delineation 
of  tvper-natural  appearances  and  things,  I  conceive  it  to  be  finer  than 
any  thing  within  the  same  space  in  existence.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  sky  an  intense  light  is  bursting  forth,  and  it  descends  slantwise  and 
widening  as  it  descends,  till  it  reaches  the  sleeping  youth — gradually 
decreasing  in  splendour  as  it  recedes  from  its  apparent  source ;  and  at 
different  intervals  of  this  road  of  light,  winged  figures  are  seen  descend- 
ii^.    In  the  wbolQ  circle  of  art  there  are  not  to  be  pointed  out  more  une- 
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quivocai  strokes  of  genius  than  these  figures.  They  are  as  purely  poeti- 
cal creations  as  any  thing  that  ever  proceeded  even  from  the  pen.  They 
are  like  nothing  that  was  ever  seen  or  described.  All  the  angels  that 
I  have  ever  before  seen  depicted  or  described  are  but  winged  mortals  ; 
but  these  angels  are  no  more  like  mortals  than  they  are  like  any  thing 
else.  They  are  altogether  of  the  air,  airy  ;  and  if  they  must  be  likened 
to  any  thing,  it  is  to  birds ;  though  we  probably  gain  this  association 
simply  on  account  of  their  having  wings  like  birds — ^for  they  resemble 
them  in  nothing  else :  they  are  not  flying,  but  gliding  down  perpendicu- 
larly, as  if  borne  up  on  the  surface  of  Uie  collected  rays  of  light ;  and 
their  outspread  wings  seem  used  only  to  keep  them  in  this  erect  position 
as  they  descend.  I  conceive  this  picture  to  be  worthy  the  deepest  study 
and  attention,  and  that  the  more  it  is  studied  tl^e  more  its  extraordinary 
merit  will  be  discovered  and  admitted. 

The  first  picture  calling  for  particular  attention  in  the  centre  or  third 
room  is  176,  A  Girl  at  a  Window,  by  the  same  artist.  This  is  as  purely 
natural  and  forcible  a  head  as  Rembrandt  ever  painted.  It  must  have 
been  a  study  from  nature ;  for  there  is  an  absolute  truth  about  it  that 
no  memory  or  invention  could  have  given.  It  is  taken  from  the  lowest 
class  of  life ;  and  there  is  a  very  particular  character  about  it,  which  is 
sometimes  observable  in  that  class  at  an  early  age ;  namely,  that,  judging 
from  the  face  merely,  you  can  scarcely  determine  whether  it  belongs 
to  a  male  or  female.  The  character  of  expression  depicted  in  the  hu- 
man face,  is  so  entirely  owing  to  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  arising 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  that,  in  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  life,  and  at  an  early  age,  before  the  sexual  qualities  become 
developed,  you  frequently  see  faces  that  exhibit  no  mark  of  sex  what- 
ever ;  and  others  (as  in  the  instance  before  us)  in  which  females,  from 
associating  indiscriminately  with  males,  and  partaking  in  the  same  sports 
and  pursuits,  acquire  the  same  expression  of  countenance.  The  picture 
before  us  might  just  as  well  have  been  called  "  Boy  at  a  Window,"  as 
Gfrl. 

Near  to  the  above  are  two  very  pleasing  and  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  Watteau — ^the  gay,  the  graceful,  the  genteel,  the  gallint  (not 
theg^ant)Watteau— (185  and  I9l)ydi B&l ckamfetrey  and  a  F^te ckam- 
petre.  For  a  natural  style  of  depicting  all  that  is  unnatural  in  manners 
and  appearance,  commend  me  to  Watteau.  He  not  only  places  us  in 
the  midst  of  the  affected  airs  and  courtly  graces  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.,  but  he  makes  us  admire  them.  To  see  one  of  his  oi^f-door 
scenes,  and  not  to  wish  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  it,  is  impossible, — 
though  it  consist  of  ladies  in  hooped  petticoats  and  ostrich-plumed 
heads,  seated  on  the  green  grass,  benecith  green  trees,  talking  to  gen- 
demen  with  rosettes  in  tlieir  shoes,  and  flowing  perriwigs  on  their  heads 
—or  couples  of  these  respectively,  "  moving  a  measure''  to  the  minuet  in 
Ariadne,  as  if  they  had  the  fear  of  a  French  dancing-master  before  their 
eyes,  or  had  read  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  were  therefore  cautious 
not  to  tread  upon  the  daisies — so  mincingly  do  they  move  !  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  any  diing  less  in  keeping  than  the  airs  and  graces 
of  a  court  thus  shewing  themselves  ofl*  in  the  vei-y  presence  of  that 
Nature  which  belies  them  all,  and  one  breath  of  which,  perfumed  with 
sweet  flowers,  ought  to  be  able  to  blow  them  all  away  in  a  moment, — 
SMbstituting  in  their  place  that  frep,  fresh,  and  unpremeditated  gaiety 
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of  heart,  that  invohintary  effusion  of  pure  animal  spirit,  wfaicSh  v«nti 
itself  in  ^  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," — ^in  off-hand  jollity, 
and  heedless  joyance — in  any  thing  rather  than  courtly  courtesies  and 
cold  common-places.  And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  the  art  of 
Watteau  contrives  ni  some  way  or  other  to  reconcile  together  Nature 
and  its  antithesis,  and  we  seem  to  like  each  the  better  for  its  friendly 
unioB  with  the  other.  The  Art,  we  think,  cannot  be  wholly  denatu- 
ralized that  can  thus  willingly  take  Nature  by  the  hand ;  and  the  Nature 
must  be  rich  and  pure  indeed,  that  can  afford  to  undergo  this  marriage  ' 
widi  Art.  No.  191  is  by  far  the  best  of  these  two  pictures,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  very  fair  example  of  Watteau's  best  style. 

In  Nos.  194,  193,  and  196,  we  have  three  admirable  portraits  toge- 
ther; the  first,'Rubens's  mother,  by  Rubens ;  the  second,  by  Velasque2| 
of  the  Prince  Asturias ;  and  the  third,  by  Vandyke,  in  his  finest  manner, 
the  Archduke  Albert.  The  only  other  picture  in  this  room  that  I  shall 
notice  particidarly,  is  one  by  Murillo, — though  I  confess  that  ther^  axe 
several  others  of  great  merit  and  interest.  But  if  I  were  not  to  be  very 
select  in  my  strictures  on  this  admirable  collection,  I  should  notice  al- 
most every  picture  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  that  it  contains,  and 
thus  write  a  volume  instead  of  a  short  paper.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
should  desire  nothing  better  in  the  way  of  authorship  (as  far  as  it  re- 
spects myself,  and  the  pleasant  occupation  it  would  afford  me)  than  to 
be  called  upon  to  furnish  a  volume  on  this  one  Gallery  alone ;  so  rich, 
varied,  and  select  are  its  contents. 

No.  217  (Jacob  and  Rachel,  by  Murillo,)  is  a  charming  work,  full  of 
sweetness,  tenderness,  and  grace — ^but  the  grace  of  natiu^  alone,  not 
of  sodety — the  grace  that  is  inspired  by  present  sentiment,  not  by 
habit  or  by  art.  ^  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  wept."  Both  figures  are  in  a  kneeling  posture, — ^Rachel  bending 
forward  to  receive  the  kiss,  which  Jacob  b  proffering  with  uplifted 
lips,  as  if  it  were  a  vow  to  Heaven.  It  may  be  fancy, — but  to  me  the 
face  of  Rachel  seems  intended  to  resemble,  in  lamb-like  innocence  and 
simplicity,  the  younglings  of  her  father's  flock.  She  may  be  supposed 
to  have  looked  upon  them  till  their  beauty  has  passed  into  her  face, 
and  become  a  part  of  it.  The  undefined  outline  which  Murillo  gave 
to  all  his  works  of  this  class,  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  here,-*— blending 
all  the  dififerent  parts  together,  and  suffering  each  to  become  as  it  wore 
a  portion  of  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  ^ving  an  airy  softness  to 
the  whole. 

In  the  fourth  room,  the  most  striking  and  valuable  works  are  un- 
questionably the  Poussins ;  and  I  know  not  where  else  to  find  so  admi- 
rable a  selection  of  them.  Better  single  pictures  of  him  may  be  found 
elsewhere;  but  nowhere  so  many  fine  ones  collected  together:  for 
though  there  are  a  vast  number  of  his  larger  gallery  pictures  at  the 
Louvre,  I  hold  this  latter  class  of  his  works  to  be  altogther  inferior 
to  the  class  to  which  the  pictures  here  belong.  Probably  the  best  pic^ 
ture  here  by  this  artist  is  No.  287,  called  The  Education  of  Jupiter,' 
It  is,  in  point  of  expression,  not  so  fine  in  parts  as  one  or  two  others. 
But,  as  a  whole,  and  for  colouring,  composition,  and  expression  united, 
it  is  certainly  a  fine  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete  in  itself 
than  every  separate  portion  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  each  portion  is 
finely  consistent  with  all  the  others ;  and  it  is  this^  in  particular,  which 
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fleems  to  enthle  a  work  to  the  term  classical.  The  centre  group  is 
finely  imagined,  and  most  happily  executed.  The  infant,  in  pajrticular, 
is  drawn,  with  infinite  spirit,  and  yet  with  perfect  nature  and  truth. 
So,  also,  is  the  one  lying  down  in  the  right-hand  comer :  and  the  co- 
louring of  this  one  is  exquisite.  The  two  single  figures  behind — the 
one  standing'  by  the  tree,  and  the  other  lying  in  a  reclining  attitude — 
are  also  admirable.  There  is  an  air  about  them  that  no  one  but  Pous- 
sin  ever  gave.  This  picture  is  among  his  most  highly-finished  produc- 
tions— ^much  more  so  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  present  couection. 
Perhaps  the  one  next  in  merit  and  value  to  the  foregoing  b  No.  309 — 
a  Poet  drinking  in  inspiration  from  a  cup  presented  to  lum  by  the  hand 
of  Apollo.  The  youthful  god  is  drawn  in  an  easy,  but  not  very  grace- 
ful attitude,  holdmg  a  small  shallow  cup  to  the  lips  of  the  poet,  who 
is  drinking  the  inspiring  draught  with  all  his  faculties,  of  mind  as 
well  as  body.  The  expression  of  this  figure  b  exceedingly  fine.  There 
are  also  several  little  winged  figures  scattered  about  this  picture,  whidi 
add  to  the  imaginative  character  of  it,  without  producing  any  of  that 
deteriorating  effect  which  these  kind  of  figures  usually  do,  when  intro- 
duced inju(Uciously<— as  they  almost  always  are.  Here  they  seem  to 
typify  the  winged  thoughts  that  are  necessarily  attendant  on  the  favour- 
ed of  Apollo. 

In  the  same  rich  and  intense  style  in  point  of  expression,  but  more 
dashing  and  spirited  in  the  handling,  and  more  deep  and  sombre  in  the 
colouring,  is  225 — The  Education  of  Bacchus.  The  god  b  depicted 
as  an  infant,  attended  by  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  &c.  idio  are  giving  hun  the 
juice  of  the  grape  to  drink,  while  one  b  filling  the  cup  firom  above 
as  fast  as  he  drains  it.  The  expression  of  the  child  in  thb  picture  b 
finely  contrasted  with,  and  at  the  same  time  finely  resembles,  that  of  the 
poet  in  the  other  picturcf.  The  one  is  drinking  as  ardently  as  the 
other ;  but  the  expression  of  the  poet  has  much  of  kitellect  mixed  with 
it,  while  that  of  the  child  is  purely  animal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
thb  latter  expression  is  appropriate,  supposing  the  picture  to  be  what 
its  name  indicates.  I  conceive  this  name  to  have  been  given  it  without 
any  sufficient  reason,  and  that  it  merely  represents  a  Bacchanalian 
scene,  in  which  the  sport  is  made  to  consist  in  teaching  the  children  to 
drink,  and  in  watching  its  efiect  upon  them.  The  child  b  drinking  ex- 
actly in  the  manner  that  any  other  thirsty  animal  drinks — sunlUng- — 
poking  its  nose  and  lips  into  die  cup  as  a  horse  does  into  a  water-trough. 
This  is  exceedingly  fine  as  representing  the  mere  animal  feeling  of  a 
child  under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  b  not  so,  if  that  child  b  intend- 
ed for  the  infant  god.  And,  I  repeat,  though  not  less  ardent  and  in- 
tense than  the  expression  of  the  poet  in  the  other  picture,  it  is  of  a  total- 
ly different  character.  The  other  expressions  in  thb  picture,— of  the 
nymphs,  satyrs,  &c.  who  are  watching  the  sporty — are  highly  appro- 
priate and  fine. 

The  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  as  it  is  named  (though  again,  as  I  think, 
without  adequate  reason,)  b  a  disagreeable  picture,  but  yet,  in  many 
respectSi  exceedingly  fine.  The  sleeping  nymph  b  mdeed  sleepmg — 
not  merely  in  her  eyes,  but  in  all  her  £une.  There  b  the  protruding 
lips,  the  total  absence  of  consciousness,  and  consequendy  the  total 
fi:eedom  from  the  restraints  of  custom,  and  the  sense  of  being  the 
subject  of  observation,  which  b  always  apparent,  even  in  women,  when 
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thcyatecp'  twrt  which  b  so  seldom  depicted  in  wotks  of  art  In  most 
sfe^nng  igures  you  have  only  to  fancy  their  eyes  open,  and  they  are 
awaike — bat  here  all  the  facuhies  are  asleep.  The  figure  of  Jupiter  (so 
caQed)  is  drawn  and  coloured  whh  great  gtuio  ;  but  it  is  highly  disa- 
greeable and  inappropriate  nevertheless. 

The  rest  of  the  Poussins  in  this  Gallery  I  must  leave  to  the  general 
admiration  of  the  spectator.  They  caU  for  particular  study  and  attoi- 
tiooy  and  pages  might  be  written  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  every  one 
of  them. 

Here  are  two  ezcdlent  specimens  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  a  small  upright 
landscape  (226),  and  Soldiers  Gaming  (236).  The  characteristic  air  of 
the  soldier  who  is  looking  on — upright,  firm,  self-poised,  Roman — ^is  ad- 
nurable.  We  have  also  a  capital  portrait  by  this  artist,  of  a  ^'  Young 
>la&  drawing'  (270). 

In  this  part  o£  the  collection  there  Are  several  other  excellent,  ami 
indeed  firsc-rate  picti«res  in  their  respective  styles,  which  I  cannot  pass 
over  silently,  and  which  yet  I  must  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  name, 
and  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  spectator  and  student. 
But  it  is  tlie  less  necessary  to  notice  them  at  any  length,  as  their  merits 
are  tor  the  most  part  exactly  similar  to  those  of  others  by  the  same  art- 
ists, which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  in  detail  in  my  former  papers, 
or  wluch  I  shall  have  more  eligible  opportunities  of  attending  to  here- 
afier.  Conspicnoas  among  these  are  four  delightful  Claudes.  246,  The 
Embarkation  of  St.  Paul  from  the  port  of  Ostia,  tliough  much  smaller . 
than  the  two  Embarkations  in  IVfr.  Angerstein's  collection,  is  similar  in 
style  to  them,  and  not  much  inferior  in  merit.  248,  a  Landscape,  di- 
vided in  the  ceiktre  in  his  favourite  manner,  by  three  trees^  with  a  tower 
on  the  l&ft  hand,  and  the  blue  distant  hills  blending  with  the  blue  sky,«- 
is  exqmsite.  There  are  some  figures  introduced  which  are  better  than 
asaal,  and  firom  these  the  picture  is  called  Jacob  and  Laban.  257,  is 
anotlKT  sea-port,  of  the  same  character  as  248.  252,  is  one  of  a  very 
rare  kind  for  this  artist.  It  is  full  of  figures,  and  represents  the  Campo 
Vacino,  at  Rome.  The  distance  of  this  recedes  finely,  and  the  sky  is  all 
his  own.  There  are  two  or  three  other  pictures  by  this  artist,  of  dif^ 
imnt  degrees  of  merit. 

251,  is  a  Venus  and  Adonis,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ;  but  is  is  not  in  that 
condition  to  enable  one  to  feel  any  certainty  as  to  its  being  really  by  him. 
it  is  a  repetition  of  that  by  the  same  artist^noticed  in  Mr.  Angerstein's 
c«dlection,  and  it  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  that  in  point  of  composition, 
but  is  infericHT  in  colouring,  and  in  its  state  of  preservation.  228,  is  an 
admirable  portrait,  by  Rubens,  of  a  Venetian  lady ;  painted  probably  at 
the  time  he  was  in  Italy,  and  studying  the  works  of  Titian  ;  for  it  has 
more  of  that  artist's  intellectual  style  of  expression,  and  loss  of  his  own 
florid  colouring,  than  even  his  portraits  usually  had.  243,  is  a  St.  Cecilia, 
by  CKiercino ;  and  299  and  233  are  Holy  Families,  by  Andrea  del  Sar- 
to.  They  are  all  very  pleasing  works,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic 
of  thdr  authors ;  but  neither  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  af- 
ford an  el%ible  opportunity  of  enquiring  into  the  general  merits  of  these 
two  excellent  painters.  The  same  may  be  said  of  295,  by  Caravaggfio. 
It  is  rich,  racy,  and  full  of  spirit ;  but  does  not  afford  scope  for  any 
particular  description — ^being  nothing  more  than  a  single  head.  All  those 
are  in  the  fourth  room. 
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yfe  now  pfoceed  to  the  fifth  and  last,  and  perhaps  the  richest-^ 
for  it  contains  one  picture  alone  that  is  above  all  price.     Liet  us  ex- 
amine this  at  once ;  for  we  cannot  properly  attend  to  the  other  excel- 
lent works  which  this  department  of  the  Gallery  contains,  unless  we 
first  in  some  degree  dismiss  this  one  froni  our  thoughts  for  a  moment 
— but  to  dismiss  or  by  any  means  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  after  hamng 
once  seen  it,  is  impossible.     I  allude  to  Murilio's  wonderiful  picture  of 
^*  Spanish  Peasant  Boys''  (322).    Murillo  was  a  man  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary capacity,  since  he  could  see  with  equal  clearness,  and  ex- 
press with  equal  force  and  facility,  the  two  extremes  of  natural  -ap- 
pearances, as  far  as  these  are  connected  with   the   human  form  and 
character ;  for  it  is  so  far  alone  that  he  appears  to  have  studied  them. 
By  these  two  extremes  I  mean,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absohite  and  un- 
adorned truth,  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  present  itself  to  an  eye  purged 
of  all  human  imperfections,  and  divorced  from  all  human'  associations— 
tke  truthy  as  it  is  in  itself  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  trutb, 
heightened  and  etherealised  by  being  looked  at  through  a  veil  cast  over 
the  senses  by  the  heart  and  the  afiections,  and  at  the  same  time  coloured 
by  the  misty  lights  that  fall  upon  it  from  the  fancy  and  the  imagina- 
tion, through  die  mediiun  of  accidental  or  purposed  associations — tke 
truth,  as  it  is  in  us.     The  almost  miraculous  picture  before  us,  is  an 
example  of  what  I  mean  by  the  first  of  these ;  and  many  of  his  scrip- 
tural pieces  are  examples  of  the  second :  and  in  each  case,  however 
strangely  they  may  differ  from  each  other,  I  conceive  that  what  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  f Ae  truth,  and  nothing  else^-^as  far  as  regards  its  par- 
poses  and  efiects.     This  is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous   faculty  for  one 
and  the  same  person  to  possess ;  and  Murillo  has  occasionady  proved 
it  to  be  so* — but  perhaps  less  than  most  others  would  have  done.     It 
enables  him  to  perform  either  or  bodi  of  the  miracles  ascilbed  to  the 
mortal  and  the  immortal  minstrel  of  old  ;-*-it  not  only  permits  him  to 
"  raise  a  mortal  to  the  skies,"  but  to  "  bring  an  angel  down."    And  it 
is  a  little  singular  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  his  works,  Murillo  does  in 
some  degree  effect  both  of  these  ends  at  the  same  time.    In  the  best  of 
his  Assumptions  of  the  Virgin,  Holy  Families,  &c.  the  mortals  are  all 
angelic,  and  the  angels  are  all  mortals.    What  I  mean  is,  that,  in  the 
mere  mortal  persons  represented,  there  is,  mixed  up  with  their  mor- 
tality, an  air,  an  emanation  of  divinity, — as  if  they  had  gained  a  fore- 
taste of  their  future  state,  ^d  were  already  beatified ;  and  in  the  di- 
vine persons  there  is,  mixed  up  with  their  divinity,  a  merely  human — 
frequendy  an  individual — expression,  as  if  they  could  not,  or  would 
not,  wholly  assoil  themselves   from  their  connexicm  with  the  earth. 
For  my  own  part,  I  believe  this  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  charm 
of  Murilio's  pictures  of  this  class, — setting  asiSe  their  great  harmony 
as  well  as  sweetness  of  colouring :  for  they  have  no  particular  merit 
of  design  or  composition ;  and  the  expressions  of  the  faces   include 
scarcely  any  thing  of  intellectual  superiority  over  those  that  we  meet 
in  our  every-day  intercourse  with  real  life ; — they  have  none  whatever 
of  the  divine  purity  and  poetical  elevation  of  Raffaelle's — ^none  of  the 
intense  sweetness  and  intellectual  grace  of  Correggio's — ^none  of  the 

*I  allude  to  certain  pictaren  of  his  that  were  formerly  at  the  Loan«)  but  are  now 
removed  to  the  places  from  whence  they  came. 
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passiQiiate  softneflB  of  Guidons — ^none,  even,  of  that  rich  vitality^  that  in- 
finite life  of  mind,  which  half  redeems  the  coane  realities  of  Rubens. 
But  I  am,  in  the  present  instance,  to  sgeak  of  perhaps  the  finest  speci- 
men in  existence  of  Murillo's  other  cla^s-of  works ;  his  Spani^  Be^ar 
Boys^-— as  it  ^oiild  be  called — for  such  they  are — not  Peasants.  The 
picture  is  upright,  and  not  lai^,  and  it  represents  two  boys ;  one  half- 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  looking  up  at  his  companion  with  an  intense 
and  yet  vacant  expression  of  pkesure  in  his  face ;  while  the  other  is 
standing  munching  a  great  piece  of  bread  that  he  can  scarcely  hold  in 
his  mouth,  and  lookii^  sulkily  down  at  him  on  the  ground,  as  if  dis- 
pleased at  the  cause  of  the  other's  pleasure.  The  merit  of  these  two 
bictt  consists  in  the  absolute,  the  undttguised,  and  unadorned  truth  of 
their  ezf^esaion,  and  its  wonderful  force  and  richness ;  and  also  in  the 
curioas  charactciisticness  of  it.  By  the  truth  of  expression,^  I  inean  the 
fidelity  with  wiiich  the  painter  has  represented  what  he  intended  to  repre- 
sent; and  by  its  chaxacteristicness,  I  mean  the  adaptation  of  that  ex- 
pression 10  ike  circumstances.  The  persons  represented  are  in  that  class 
and  condition  of  life  in  which  the  fmman  qualities  of  man  scarcely  de^ 
velope  themselves  at  all ;  in  which  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  in  any 
other  tig^  than  thfe  most  sagacious  of  the  ammcd  tribe  of  beings.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  expressions  of  these  boys  respectively — rich,  vivid,  and 
d&stinct  as  they  are— are  almost  entirely  animal.  There  is  nothing  in  ^ 
the  least  d^;iee  tnUgar  about  them  ;  for  vulgarity  is  a  quality  dependent 
on  society ;  and  these  have  no  share  in  society,  and  consequently  are 
without  any  of  its  results,  good  or  bad.  In  fact,  their  wants  and  fee^ 
ings  are  merely  animal,  and  the  expressions  which  these  give  rise  to  are 
correspondent.  The  delight  of  the  one  is  that  of  the  happy  colt  sport- 
ii^  on  its  native  common ;  and  the  sulkiness  of  the  other  is  that  of  the 
ill-conditianed  cub  growling  over  its  food.  At  the  feet  of  the  boy  who 
is  ealji^  stan<b  a  dog,  looking  up  expectantly ;  and  there  is  nearly  as 
much  expression  in  At/ countenance  as  there  is  in  either  of  the  others. 
I  vouid  not  lay  much  stress  on  this ;  but  does  it  not  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  purposely,  that  we  might  compare  the  expression  of  this 
third  animal  with  that  of  the  two  others,  and  see  that  there  is,  and  that 
there  is  intended  to  be,  little  difference  between  the  dilTerent  expressions, 
except  in  d^ree,  and  that  they  are  all  alike  animal  ?  I  conceive  this 
picture  to  be,  in  its  way,  entirely  faultless,  and  to  have  required  as  rare 
a  faculty  to  produce  it--(as  rare^  but  not  as  valuable) — as  perhaps  any 
thing  dae  in  the  art.  The  companion  picture  to  it  (324),  on  a  nearly 
nmilar  subject,  is  excellent,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  this. — 237,  in 
the  last  room  (which  I  omitted  to  notice  there,  in  order  that  I  might 
connect  it  with  these)  is  also  an  admirable  work  in  exactly  the  same 
class.  It  is  a  p<Hrtrait  of  a  Spanish  Girl  with  Flowers ;  and  has  the 
same  marvellous  truth  and  reality  with  the  above.  For  a  face  that  is 
not  intended  to  include  any  particular  kind  of  expression,  but  merely  a 
general  vivacity  of  eye  and  feature,  1  have  never  seen  any  thing  surpass- 
ing it. — ^In  the  pictures  numbered  S26,  the  Infant  Saviour  with  a  Lamb, 
and  334,  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  reader  may  see  examples  of 
what  I  have  described  as  Murillo's  other  style  of  painting.  The  child, 
in  the  Assumption,  b  most  exquisite.  They  are,  however,  not  among 
his  finest  works  of  this  class ;  and  indeed  I  know  not  where  any  are  to 
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be  found  in  England  at  all  equal  to  some  that  exist  in  different  churches 
in  Spain, — several  of  which  were  formerly  at  the  Louvre. 

^'  A  Musical  Party"  (329)  is  a  charmmg  specimen  of  Giofgione's 
tasty  and  gallant  manner  of  treating  subjects  of  this  kind.  The  feather 
in  her  cap  is  not  more  negligently  gay  and  graceful  in  its  air,  than  is 
the  lady  of  this  picture. — ^In  the  centre  of  this  last  room,  at  the  end, 
and  forming  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  gallery,  is  a  very  fine 
picture  by  Guldo, — The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Its  merit,  bow- 
ever,  consists  chiefly  in  the  design  and  colouring — thfere  being,  as  usual, 
Httle  tragic  expression  in  it.  There  is  great  depth  and  richness  in  the 
shadows ;  and  the  centre  part,  where  the  bright  light  falls,  is  veiy  finely 
coloured  as  well  as  drawn — ^though  the  flesh  is  rather  too  marbly  to  give 
the  efiect  of  life. 

The  only  other  picture  I  can  trust  myself  to  notice  (for  this  pap^  has 
already  run  to  twice  the  length  that  I  intended  any  of  them  to  reach) 
is  354 — ^*^  A  Cardinal  blessing  a  Priest,"  by  Paul  Veronese.  This  pic- 
ture, though  including  but  two  figures,  is  a  capital  specimen  of  Uiat 
sacerdotal  dignity  of  style  of  which  this  painter  was  so  fond,  and  in 
which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals.  The  Catholics  of  his  day  ought  to 
have  canonized  him ;  for  he  did  more  by  his  woriu  to  draw  remect' 
upon  their  religion  than  half  its  saints  have  by  their  miracles.  Noching- 
can  be  finer  than  the  air,  attitude,  and  expression  of  the  cardinal,  in 
this  picture,  as  he  bends  over  the  kneeling  priest,  blessing  him*  He 
does  it  with  an  air  that  bespeaks  an  entire  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  attendant  on  the  pfivi* 
lege  of  performing  it. 
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Why  blMdf  a  heut  ooce  hugfaty,  wild, 
To  be  fram  Eagiand'f  ihore*  exiled  ? 
Are  home  and  friends  the  endearing  band  ? 
No,  these  are  in  a  distant  land. 

Is 't  few  that  on  my  heart  lays  hold  ? 
I  am  not  cast  in  coward  mould — 
I  *ve  braved  the  battle  man  to  man, 
And  boine  my  banner  in  the  van. 

Why  do  I  shudder  then  and  weep. 
To  mount  yon  bark  and  plough  Uic  deep  ? 
Whose  stormy  wares  I  lightly  mind, 
Heart-wreck*d  m  leavhig  thee  behiiid! 

Farewell !  O  met  by  fatal  chance ! 

As  eyes  struck  by  the  lightning's  glance 

See  light  no  more :  thus  blind  shall  be 

My  8<Nd  10  bcmity,  losiDg  thee.  C. 


(     77     ) 

BKINO  tS  LOVE. 

I  aATB  often  been  in  love,  and  oAen  been  disappointed  by  die  inter- 
TentiQii  of  smne  untoward  circufiistancey  which  before  I  was  too  deeply 
iolkcd  for  my  heart  to  disenthral  itself^  broke  the  chain,  and  restored 
me  to  liberty.     I  never  was  a  blind  lover,  nor  could  I  be  accused  of 
inconstancy.     I  never  fell  in  love  without  a  wariness,  the  lack  of  which 
has  been  the  ruin  of  far  better  men  than  myself.    This  arose,  I  hope 
It  will  pardon  the  avowal,  from  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  sex.    I 
cBce  tbought  a  portion  of  it  to  be  fauldess,  and  in  my  foolish  judgment 
bad  almost  decided  that  the  errors  of  mortality  belonged  exclusively 
to  man.     When  I  found  some  peccadillo  in  the  fair  object  of  my  regard 
of  very  little  consequence  in  itself,  I  suspected  others  of  greater  mag« 
aitude  to  be  still  concealed,  and  made  haste  to  sdde  my  incipient  pa»> 
sion.    This  I  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  notion  of  perfectibility  which 
I  coosdaitiously  betieved  to  exist  in  woman,  and  I  was  determined 
ihould  be  found  in  her  with  whom  I  was  to  enjoy  the  consummaticm  of 
Boital  happiness.     The  false  opinions  of  yoiuh  are  frequendy  preser- 
vadves  frtma  evil,  and  I  am  indebted  to  my  erroneous  notions  of  fe<» 
nak  optimiam  kor  my  escape  from  an  early  and  too  green  state  of 
Batnmany.^  Every  instance  of  disappointment  in  this  way,  while  it 
acted  as  a  fresh  stimulus  in  my  search  of  the  perfect  being  dial  existed 
oaly  in  my  fancy,  increased  my  caudon  in  my  advances.    I  was  con- 
ieq«eDtly  no  sooner  ^^  off  with  the  old  love,"  as  the  song  says,  ^  than 
I  waa  on  with  the  new."    I  was  in  love  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times.    I  remember  one  instance  when  I  had  advanced 
Tery  &r  in  my  progress,  even  to  what  M.  Beyle*  calls,  in  his  fenciiiil 
way,  ^  teconde  cr^HaUizationj  when  the  mind  passes  and  repasses  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  the  lady's  perfectibility,  ^  her  love  for  me,  and 
what  I  must  do  to  obtain  a  proof  of  her  a&edon."    One  of  the  most 
enduring  sins  of  woman  is  coquetry ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  com* 
mence  in  the  cradle  and  linger  beyond  the  wane  of  beauty.    I  had 
never  dreamed  of  such  a  failmg ;  my.  own  ingenuousness  was  so  ap- 
parent that  I  imagined  its  notoriety  would  operate  as  a  safl^uard,  and 
that  where  deceit  was  not  even  dreamt  of,  it  would  never  be  used  in  re- 
tora.    The  first  fair  object  of  my  love  visited  at  a  mansion  to  which  \ 
had  never  been  invited,  and  in  that  mansion  she  accepted  the  admira 
tion  of  another  lover,  and  fed  her  vanity  with  the  double  incense  offered 
frmn  two  hcmourable  hearts  at  the  same  moment.     It  is  but  justice 
to  declare  that  this  failing  is   rarer  with  the  male  sex.     Few   men 
ever  pay  court    with    apparent  sincerity  to  two  ladies  at  the  same 
time ;  but  how  many  of  the  latter  encourage  a  pliu-ality  of  admirers 
vithout  feeling  a  sincere  attachment  for  any  !  In  my  case  a  misdirect- 
ed UUet-doux  discovered  my  mistress's  perfidy.    I  enclosed  it  in  a  note 
to  my  rival,  congratulating  him  on  his  sharing  with  me  the  smiles  of 
the  writer ;  and  though  it  by  no  means  disclosed  more  than  the  advance 
of  love  on  the  lady's  side  to  the  seconde  crygtaUizatum  above  alluded  to, 
it  exhibited  a  state  of  maturity  that  taught  me  it  was  of  longer  standing 
than  my  own.     I  sincerely  loved,  but,  as  I  had  not  quite  arrived  at  that 
point  which  hermetically  seals  up  the  eyes  to  all  but  the  perfectibility 

*  See  his  work  entitled  L'Amotir. 
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of  the  object  belovedj  Viunour  propre  dictated  that  I  should  banish  the 
fair  hypocrite  from  my  heart.  I  8ucceede4  in  d<Hng  so,  but  it  cost  me 
many  an  hour  spent  like  Jaques'  ^^  in  a  melancholy  of  mine  own«''  I 
was  ultimately  revenged  on  the  lady,  by  witnessing  the  loss  of  both 
her  lovers.  Since  that  time  she  has  passed  the  noon  of  life  and  beauty 
in  the  tantalizing  state  denominated  ^^  single  blessedness."  Thus  the 
deity  of  love  often  avenges  his  outraged  regedity. 

But  wherefore,  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim,  detail  your  love  adventures 
to  me  ?  1  crave  his  pardon  :  if  he  be  an  unhappy  celibataire  who  knows 
nothing  about  being  in  love,  let  him  skip  my  lucubration,  and  leave  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  in  time  past  have,  or  may  at  present  be  in 
that  enjoying  state*— to  the  young,  the  wise,  and  the  susc^tiUe.  Being 
hi  love  then,  to  begin,  by  way  of  definition,  is  a  state  of  pleasing  excite- 
ment which  nature  and  social  life  have  created  by  mutual  concessions 
to  accommodate  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  to  the  refinements  of  civi- 
lization. To  avoid  the  intensity  of  natural  passion  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  approaches,  slow  advances,  like  those  of  an  engineer  towards  a  for- 
tress, have  been  introduced.  We  must  proceed  pat  et  paa.  In  making- 
these  it  is  that  all  the  hazards,  pleasures,  and  pains,  in  M.  Beyle's 
nomenclature,  during  the  formation  of  crffHalUxaiimUy  hap]>eii*  It  was 
a  considerable  time  after  my  previous  disappointment  that  I  again 
found  myself  advanced  about  two  thirds  of  the  way,  to  use  simile  still, 
to  the  fortress  of  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  possession,  and  every  things 
seemed  to  indicate  the  fulfilment  of  my  expectations.  I  had  passed 
safely  through  the  palpitating  feelings  which  are  experienced  at  re- 
ceiving ^^  first  impressions."  I  had  seen  with  triumph,  that  what  the 
ladies  denominate  ^^  particular  attentions,"  were  as  gratefiiily  received 
as  I  conjectured  virgin  coyness  would  allow  them  to  be.  My  happi- 
ness seemed  advancing  to  fruition  ;  flowing  on  like  an  unruffled  stream, 
reflecting  the  brightness  of  heaven  and  the  luxuriant  scenery  of  earth. 
I  had  even  ventured  twice  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  blush- 
ing girl  at  those  opportune  moments,  of  which,  when  chance  gives  them, 
lovers  know  how  to  take  the  advantage.  All  the  visions  of  a  para- 
disaical state  danced  before  my  sight  in  a  long  vista  of  years.  A  second 
time  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  in  love.  How  I  went  down  the  dance  ! 
—how  my  intoxicated  heart  poured  out  its  gushing  torrent  of  delight 
on  meeting,  after  a  short  interval  of  absence  !  Absence  slmrpens  love*s 
appetite-^hence  the  old  and  sound  advice  : 

*^  When  you  woo  a  maid  you  should  seldom  come  in  sight/* 
because  fancy  becomes  active  during  absence,  and  is  so  ingrossed  with 
the  perfection  of  the  beloved  object,  that  it  leaves  no  space  for  any  other 
occupation. 

Being  in  love  may  produce  different  feelings  according  to  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  individual  ;  but  its  pleasures  and  anxieties  are  of  much 
Ae  same  character  in  all.  Sometimes,  as.  a  farce-writer  says,  *^  it  is  the 
irery  devil  of  torment ;"  at  others,  it  is  a  state  of  unvarying  complacency. 
With  the  sanguine,  it  is,  when  thwarted,  a  whirlwind  of  raging 
storms.  With  some  cold  constitutions,  hs  pleasures  and  pains  exist  in  u 
state  of  negation.  With  myself  it  was  a  stimulant  to  activity.  I  was 
never  long  at  rest :  it  kept  me  in  a  kind  of  bodily  ebriety  that  ad- 
mitted omy  of  marching  and  coimtermarchin^.  It  drove  sleep  from 
ay  eyelid?;  and  gave  me  a  horror  of  immobility  greater  than  I  can 
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ireU  express.  Tet  it  was  a  state  of  deli^tAil  sensation  when  all  went 
OD  pisosperoiisly.  In  love  there  is  no  room  for  any  interloping  intnisiire 
de^re,  any  craving  after  something  novel  to  relieve  the  enmd  of  life* 
All  is  complete^ — «dl  is  satisfaction^ — there  is 

No  craving  roid  led  aching  in  the  breast 

One  object  absorbs  and  fixes  every  thought  and  action ;  we  live  and 
move  but  to  think  and  hope  and  desire  the  idol  to  whose  worship  we  have 
4evoCed  ourselves. 

M y  for  that  was  the  name  of  my  second  mistress,  received  the 

eoogiataiations  of  her  acquaintance  on  her  acceptation  of  a  lover,  and 
infidel  indeed  would  he  have  been  thought  who  credited  that  we  were 
Dot  the  most  faithful  of  enamoratos.  But  I  found  too  soon  that  M 
was  devoid  of  sensibility — she  was  without  passion,  and  while  I  was  the 
ardent  lover  that  burned  with  an  unquenchable  flame,  I  found  that  its 
light  iell  upon  an  iceberg  that  was  incapable  of  receiving  or  reflecting 
the  warmth  that  love  had  thrown  upon  it.  There  are  many  constitutions 
ia  the  world  physically  cold  that  would  not  be  conjectured  so  from  ap- 
pearances. They  marry  and  have  families  because  others  marry  and 
have  iamilies  around  them,  and  jog  through  life  as  Pricn'  says,  '^  in  a  kind 

eS  —  as  it  were."    Now  this  coldness  in  M first  caused  fear  on  my 

part  that  I  was  not  really  beloved.  Le  doubt  nait  led  to  an  endeavour 
to  dear  up  aU.  I  found  my  mistress's  love  was  strictly  antarctical — ^it 
was  as  £npd  as  the  ice  at  Melville  Island,  and  I  became  chilled  by  her 
indifierence,  though  I  am  convinced  she  loved  me  as  well  as  she  was 
capaUe  of  loving  at  all.  Love  in  my  view  consisted  in  ^  mutual  and 
partaken  bliss.''  I  never  had  an  idea  of  an  afiection  in  which  I  could 
not  confer  as  well  as  recdve  pleasure.  Day  by  day  attachment  diminish- 
ed, but  its  prog[Fessive  retrocession  effected  no  change  in  the  conduct  of 

M >  and  this  more  and  more  lessened  my  regard  for  her.    We  parted 

9i  lasty  on  her  side  apparently, 

— —  withont  the  Irast  retfret 

As  though  that  we  had  never  met ; 

while  I  felt  alternately  sorrow  and  satisfaction  at  my  escape.  M  ■ 
was  the  nymph  of  Pygmalion — ^the  ivory  statue  of  beauty,  that  felt 
Dothii^  of  the  warmth  it  inspired.  Peace  to  all  such  fair  beings,  who 
are  best  fitted  for  lovers  like  themselves,  to  live  and  die  in  the  passive- 
ness  oi  congealed  feeling  and  of  unimpassioned  existence.  Of  all 
earthly  things,  this  neutrality  between  life  and  death,  this  foe  to  the 
energy  of  love's  divinity,  this  "  death  of  each  day's  life,"  is  most  repel- 
ling. The  errors  of  passion  admit  of  palliation ;  there  is  in  them  the 
feeds  of  all  that  is  great  and  good.  When  duly  regulated,  they  are  a 
^  ridi  compendium  of  bright  essences ;  an  extract  of  all  that  is  valu- 
able, good,  and  lovely  in  the  universe."  Without  their  incitement  there 
can  be  nothing  excellent — virtue  itself  is  but  the  phosphoresence  of 
stao:nation. 

One  may  have  the  misfortune  of  being  in  love  by  making  a  wrong 
estimate  of  the  deposition  of  the  object  that  first  impresses  us.  We 
are  exceedingly  apt  to  interpret  in  our  own  favour  every  thing  which 
lends  to  confirm  our  wishes.  A  glance  of  pure  ctu'iosity  is  construed 
into  a  token  of  tenderness,  and  a  conversation  that  will  admit  of  the 
kind  covistruttion  of  on^  sentence  in  support  of  our  hopes,  is  treasured 
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at  indiipiiteUe  evideiioe  of  the  correcCnefs  of  our  views*  This  may  be 
called '  being  in  lore  bjr  presumption.'  If  a  lady  discover  the  mistake 
of  any  one  in  this  regard,  let  him  not  hope  she  will  be  generous  enougffa 
to  undeceive  him,  she  will  m&lliby  run  him  deeper  into  the  mire,  and 
make  his  disembarrassment  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  suffer  once  in  this  way  myself.  The  signs  by  which 
I  judged)  did  not  appear  a  moment  doubtAd,  and  I  pushed  matters 
pretty  rapidly,  till  an  eelettrctMemen^  on  the  lady's  side  was  wiav<Md- 
able.  How  was  I  surprised  on  her  informing  me  that  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  any  thing  beyond  friendship,  and  that  I  was  much  mistaken 
if  I  thought  that  mywlf  or  any  of  my  sex  had  made  the  slightest  impres- 
sion on  her  heart — a  few  weeks  after,  she  clandestinely  married  her 
ikther's  clerk* 

But  I  will  not  tediously  detul  all  my  love-adventures  until  I  was  fixed 
for  life  with  one  who,  if  not  perfect  according  to  my  early  ideas  of 
woman,  afforded  me  more  happiness,  I  am  convinced,  than  a  faultless 
bdng  could  have  done ;  and  iHll  consider  a  little  the  state  of  being  in 
love  in  its  general  character.  Being  in  love,  like  being  in  debt,  is  to  be 
in  a  state  of  apprehension.  From  the  first  developement  in  our  hearts  of 
that  sensation  which  informs  us  that  an  object  is  not  indifferent  to  us,  to 
the  moment  of  cartainty,  there  is  a  perpetual  irritation  that  makes  what 
may  be  styled  die  fever  of  the  passion,  which,  as  m^cal  men  would 
say,  takes  a  variety  of  character,  from  the  slower  kind  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, to  the  intense  paroxysms  of  tropical  ones.  The  higfa^irited 
man,  warm  in  constitution  and  full  of  ardour,  will  generally  find  love  a 
tropical  affection ;  while  the  lover  of  a  thin,  cUluted  blood  w^  be  scarce- 
ly sensible  of  the  insidious  advances  of  Ids  disorder.  I  imagine  that 
love  among  the  Quakers  must  be  of  the  latter  kind,  and  that  all 
must  proceed  by  chronometer  movements,  or,  at  least,  that  the  Quakers 
possess  the  art  of  keeping  down  the  tokens  of  what  they  style  ^  carnal 
impressions'  in  a  way  most  edifying  even  for  divines  in  some  odier  sects. 
A  Quaker  in  love  seems  to  subdue  all  the  exacerbations  of  this  most  un- 
governable passion,  by  moving,  regardless  of  heel  and  spur,  in  an  easy, 
tranquil,  ^  cheek  by  jowl"  pace.  His  eyes  rarely  turn  upon  the  straight- 
laced  object  of  his  regard,  unless  under  cover  of  the  most  inviolable 
stealth ;  he  groans  his  love  upon  tip-toe  in  the  tabernacle,  having  first 
planned  it  with  a  scale  and  compass  right  mathematically,  and  with  all 
the  squareness  of  his  sect.  Perhaps  he  only  feels  what  b  called  physi- 
cal love,  which  he  has  an  uncommon  power  of  regulating,  and  is  a  stran- 
ger to  that  arising  from  sentiment,  passion,  or  vanity.  However  he 
contrives  it,  love  with  him  seems  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  Parson  in  love  appears  only  to  keep  the 
philosophy  of  the  thing  in  view,  as  an  Irishman  does  the  proceeds  of 
the  lady's  fortune  rather  than  the  fair  dame  herself.  With  some,  being 
in  love  is  merely  a  matter  of  calculation  and  contract ;  with  others,  it  is 
a  register  of  si^hs  and  melancholy,  of  romantic  sentiments  and  impracti- 
cable expectations.  Part  of  the  anxieties  of  this  important  period  in 
human  existence  arise  out  of  the  conventional  forms  of  society.  The 
state  of  nature  knows  nothing  but  physical  love ;  the  other  genera  have 
sprung  from  refinement.  Accordingly  the  most  whimsical  things  have 
prevailed  in  love^iffairs,  invented,  perhaps,  to  season  the  approaches  of 
the  lover  with  variety.    One  man  advances  as  certain  that  love  expires 
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vith  the  first  kiss ;  he  therefore  prudently  avoids  saluting  his  mistress 
with  his  lips  for  a  dozen  years.  A  second  confounds  the  means  with 
the  end,  imagines  the  state  of  being  in  love  is  the  happiest,  and  looks 
upon  what  the  lover  of  passion  hails  as  the  summit  of  his  wishes — the 
possession  of  his  mistress — as  the  first  step  of  love's  decline.  Another 
is  so  fastidious  in  his  views,  and  possesses  so  much  of  what  phrenolo- 
^sts  would  call  ^^  adorativeness"  in  his  pericranium,  that  being  in 
love,  with  him,  (and  oftentimes  bending  at  a  shrine  at  which  no  mortal 
being  but  hinaself  would  feel  inclined  to  bow  the  knee,)  is  an  act  of 
complete  devotion.  Thus,  much  of  love  depends  upon  imagination 
radier  than  upon  any  thing  positive ;  for  there  are  instances  of  being  in 
lore  with  an  imaginary  object,  as  in  some  singularly  constituted  dis- 
poatioRs  with  a  statue,  like  the  Parisian  girl  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. 

The  epoch  of  being  in  love,  notwithstanding  all,  is  the  most  agree- 
able m  the  whole  course  of  life.  The  soul  has  then  no  craving  to  grati- 
fy. Existence  is  at  its  highest  premium,  for  it  is  then  we  are  farthest 
from  iodifierence.  He  who  b  in  love  cherishes  life,  and  but  enjoys  it 
the  better  for  little  drawbacks  in  other  affairs,  which  only  heighten  love's 
lelbh  when  we  return  to  it.  It  is  a  better  and  pleasanter  thing  than 
money-getting,  or  courtiership,  or  sullen  study,  or  maddening  ambition, 
or  a  diottsand  gasping  desires  that  engross  us  wholly  without  our  feeling 
satisfaction  in  their  pursuit.  These  are  solitary  objects ;  being  in  love 
is  participated  with  another,  and  therefore  it  is  a  more  social  pleasure. 
The  romantic  tinge  which  often  colours  our  conduct,  is  an  agreeable 
characteristic  ;  it  increases  the  attraction,  and  confers  a  hallowed  charm 
qpon  the  passion.  Being  in  love  is  a  restraint  upon  evil  feelings — a 
situation  £&voiurable  to  virtue.  The  love  of  woman  is  a  corrective  of 
our  perverse  natures,  and,  while  its  season  lasts,  always  mends  the  heart. 
Let  an  unbiassed  and  discriminating  centenaire  answer  what  part  of 
liie  he  could  look  back  upon  with  the  most  kindly  feelings — what  por- 
tion of  his  departed  years  he  most  cherished  in  his  remembrance,  and 
he  would  doubtless  answer,  the  time  when  he  was  in  love.  The  memo- 
ry of  that  delicious  season,  its  litde  adventures,  its  hopes,  fears,  and  en- 
joyments, always  come  over  us  with  a  rush  of  pleasing  warmth,  a  sun- 
beun  piercing  the  clouds  of  departed  time,  and  irradiating  for  a  moment 
our  tottering  steps  and  grey  hairs.  Being  in  love  mingles  us  with  the 
better  things  of  life,  keeps  beautiful  forms  perpetually  before  the  eye, 
gives  us  pleasing  dreams,  elevates  the  spirits,  and  exalts  our  views.  It 
tempers  our  harsher  dispositions  with  the  gentleness  of  beauty,  and  sub- 
dues our  proudest  pretensions  to  the  government  of  tears  and  caresses  of 
mildness  and  persuasion.  He  who  has  never  been  in  love  is  a  misera- 
ble blockhead,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  highest  joy  this  distempered  life 
possesses  for  mortals.  Being  in  love  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  millenium  far 
above  all  life's  other  good.  I  would  desire  no  better  state  than  that  of 
being  in  love  for  a  thousand  years ;  and,  as  Quin  wished  he  had  a  mouth 
tVom  England  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  every  inch  of  the  way  palate,  that 
he  might  fully  enjoy  John  Dory,  I  would  demand  the  temperament  of 
youth  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  for  the  above  space  of  time,  and  all 
Its  ardent  susceptibility  to  heighten  my  long  season  of  innocence  and 
happiness.  Y.  I. 

T*>r.  VI.  Xo.  31.    1833.  U 
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**  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ? 

Another  yet!  a  seventh  I"  Macbkth. 

Notwithstanding  the  amusement  which  the  <^  Novels  by  the  anthor 
of  Waverley"  afford  in  the  perusal,  the  astounding  rapidity  with  which 
they  succeed  to  each  other  gives — the  reviewer  at  least,  something  more 
to  do  than  i»  absolutely  pleasant.  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  not 
more  regular  in  its  periodic  appearances  than  these  works;  yet  the 
necessity  of  reading  whatever  bears  the  signature,  or  rather  the  enigma, 
of  their  author,  is  absolute ;  and  this  necessity,  we  must  confess,  has 
more  than  once  given  birth  within  us  to  a  movement  of  impatience 
and  waspishness  on  the  announcement  of  ^^  Another  Novel  from  the 
great  Unknown,"  something  analogous  to  that  betrayed  by  Macbeth, 
in  the  passage  which  serves  as  our  motto  at  the  head  of  the  page. 
Latterly  also,  to  make  matters  worse,  these  announcements  have  so  en- 
chained themselves  one  within  the  other,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
engage  them  single-handed,  or  to  encounter  the  perusal  of  one  produc- 
tion without  the  appalling  consciousness  that  its  younger  brother  is 
**  in  the  press,"  ready  to  pounce  upon  us  the  moment  that  the  work  in 
hand  shall  have  done  its  business  with  the  public.  Thus  the  labour  of 
the  reader  is  brought  to  resemble  that  of  the  Danaides ;  and  the 
*^  never«nding,  still  beginning"  task  occasions  a  flutter  of  the  nerves, 
which  requires  all  the  charm  of  this  author's  dialogue  and  description 
to  dissipate  and  appease. 

Determined  to  "  strike  whilst  the  iron  is  hot,"— or,  to  use  a  proverb 
more  congenial  to  July  weather,  ^  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
and  resolved,  like  good  Queen  Elisabeth,  with  her  prayer-loving  sub- 
jects, to  give  his  readers  ^enough  ofit/^  the  author  of  Waveriey  does 
not  neglect  the  harvest  of  his  popularity  :  and  the  expedition  with  which 
he  conducts  his  movements,  seems  to  indicate  that,  like  some  popular 
engravers,  he  must  employ  many  assistants,  to  whose  labours,  after  due 
touching  up  and  polishing,  he  puts  his  own  all-powerful  signature — a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  whole  reading  public  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  France. 

Every  thing  about  these  works,  in  truth,  is  singular.  The  dexterity, 
with  which  the  friends  of  the  ^^  great  poet  of  the  north"  contrive  to 
keep  the  public  unsatisfied  respecting  his  share  in  their  production, — 
the  number  of  extrinsic  causes,  (dramatizing,  illustrating  by  engravings, 
music,  and  subsidiary  publications,  &c.  &c.)  that  are  brought  to  bear 
in  support  of  their  popularity, — ^the  intrinsic  interest  they  possess, — and 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  means  which  are  made  to  produce  this 
interest,  no  less  than  the  rapidity  of  their  succession, — all  combine 
to  render  their  appearance  one  of  the  most  striking  phsenomena  in 
the  literature  of  the  present  age,  and  a  marked  sign  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  busineis  of  novel-writing,  ima- 
gine that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  sit  down  before  a  ream  of 
paper,  and  pour  forth  the  products  of  a  teeming  brain,  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  effort  that  it  requires  to  assure  some  ''  Dear  Cousin'^ 
in  the  country  that  "  all  at  home  are  well,"  and  that  we  are,  "  with 
best  love  to  enquiring  friends,"  the  said  dear  Cousin's  ^^yerj  affec- 
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Donate  and  obedient  servant." — The  reverse  of  all  this  is,  howeveri  the 
case.  The  quantity  of  reading  in  history,  geography,  chronology,  an- 
tiquities, and  even  in  arts  and  sciences,  necessary  to  give  consistency, 
probability,  and  colouring  to  a  work  of  imagination,  requires,  with  the 
most  indostrioos,  the  labour  of  months,  before  a  pen  is  put  to  paper  (or 
the  immediate  purpose  of  composition.* 

For  the  ^  getting  up,"  as  the  stage-manager  would  call  it,  of  Quentin 
Durward,  for  instance,  besides  a  cUligent  search  through  the  historians, 
through  Conunines,  Brantome,  Jean  de  Troyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  me- 
Boir-wiiters,  an  immense  quantity  of  Scottish  lore  must  have  been  col- 
Jeded  in  order  to  trick  out  the  Scotch  guard  in  all  the  verisimilitudes  of 
names,  faouHes,  manners,  and  domestic  anecdote.  The  trifling  scene  of 
the  false  herald  alone,  could  not  be  detailed  without  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pseudo-science  of  blazonry  than  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  ai^  man,  save  a  German  Baron,  or  a  thorough-paced  and  invete- 
rate antiqaarian. 

Those  who  profess  the  faith,  or  the  heresy,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
the  author  of  these  works,  relate  that  he  ^writes"  them  during  his 
hoars  of  attendance  in  the  courts :  but,  besides  the  ingenuity  he  must 
practise  to  hide  his  operations  from  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  which  he 
is  at  those  times  surrounded,  he  must  possess  the  more  wonderful  pro- 
perty of  knowing  by  intuition  facts,  of  which  others  obtain  the  know- 
ledge by  the  most  intense  application.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  not  only  re- 
presented as  a  man  of  official  occupation,  as  a  politician  actively  par- 
tidpating  in  the  wrangling  polemics  of  the  Edinburgh  parties,  but  as  a 
very  convivial  and  social  member  of  a  remarkably  social  community, 
as  a  bttstiing  farmer,  and  a  constant  improver  of  his  favourite  de- 
mesne at  Abbotsford.  That,  amidst  all  these  associations,  he  should 
be  the  sole  ^  Author  of  Waverley"  and  of  its  successors,  seems  next  to 
a  physical  impossibility.  The  mere  mechanical  task  of  putting  to- 
gether the  materials  of  a  three-volume  novel,  after  they  have  been  col- 
lected,— supposing  the  book  to  be  written  currente  ctUamOy  without  re- 
conuderation  df  recopying,; — would  occupy  months  of  exclusive  and  la- 
borious application  ;  and  this  is  a  necessity  which  no  genius  can  avert, 
a  laboor  no  talent  can  abbreviate.  In  this  respect,  some  little  advan- 
tage of  habit  apart,  Sir  W.  Scott  and  the  writers  of  the  LeadenhaU^ 
press  are  on  a  perfect  equality.  If  this  gentleman,  therefore,  is  the 
'^  Brasen  mask"  of  the  literary  pantomime  of  hide  and  seek,  it  amounts 
almost  to  demonstration  that  he  is  powerfully  assisted  by  a  knot  of  su- 
baltem  drudges  ;  and  that  he  does  littie  more  than  select  the  story,  dis- 
pose the  plan,  write  particular  scenes,  and  give  that  sort  of  finish  to  the 
wbde,  which  preserves  to  the  book  the  unity  of  its  colouring.t  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  respecting  the  "  Pirate," — ^we  know  not  with  what 
tniffai — that  it  b  the  exclusive  production  of  a  certain  member  of  Sir 


*  It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  popular  novelist  to  commence  by  drawing  op  a 
map  of  the  tcene  of  action,  in  the  same  way  that  a  greneral  would  trace  a  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  his  intended  campaign. 

tTbe  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  sanctions  the  publication  of  this 
theory  for  the  amusement  of  his  readers,  but  begs  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
beHicTiDg  H. 
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Walter's  family  ;  and  that  it  received  only  the  revision  and  the  adoption 
of  tiie  "  Author  of  Waverley." 

Some  probability  perhaps  is  added  to  this  iiypotlietical  notion  by  a 
marked  difference  observable  at  the  first  glance  over  the  different  novels 
in  the  single  particular  of  character.  In  the  earlier^  and  more  appro- 
priately called  "  Scotch  Novels,"  there  is  often  displayed  an  intense  de- 
gree of  moral  interest,  in  which  the  majority  of  tlie  later  productions  are 
compaiatively  deficient.  The  death  of  the  heroic  Jacobites  in  Waver- 
ley, the  strongly  conceived,  and  finely  shaded  contrasts  of  the  Serjeant 
and  Burley,  the  whole  description  of  the  fanatic  march,  and  tlie  scene  of 
torturing  the  preacher  in  ^'  Old  Mortality,"  possess  an  unspeakable  grasp 
on  our  sympathy;  for  they  abound  with  traits  of  humanity,  in  its  strik- 
ing and  important  modifications.  Rob  Roy  is  a  master's  sketch  of  a 
fine,  bold,  generous  disposition,  worked  upon  and  demoralized  by  the 
force  of  events ;  and  even  the  Baillie's  eccentricities  are  set  off  with  such 
touches  of  nature  and  feeling  as  often  remind  us — ^what  more  can  we 
say  ?— of  Shakspeare  himself.  Of  this  excellence  a  smaller  degree  ex- 
ists in  the  more  recent  productions ;  in  which  the  characters  differ  from 
each  other,  chiefly  in  the  shades  of  that  weakness,  or  of  that  wickedi- 
ness,  which  are  common  to  them  all. 

In  Quentin  Durward,  partly  perhaps  from  the  selectioa  of  the  age  and 
scene,  the  defect  of  character  is  singularly  discoverable.  Throughout 
all  the  novels,  indeed,  the  author  has  shewn  a  stronger  disposition  to 
portray  external  nature,  than  to  study  and  develope  the  workings  of  in- 
ternal moral  feeling  and  truth.  Even  when  he  enters  deepest  into  pathos 
and  intellectual  character,  his  effort  is  always  connected  with  a  view 
rather  to  please  us  with  the  picturesque,  than  to  sublimate  our  ethical 
principles.  But  in  his  later  productions,  he  seems  to  sacrifice  more  than 
ever  to  picturesque  effect,  and  he  even  exercises  his  ingenuity  in  giving 
relief  to  the  most  degraded  charact^^  which  history  exhibits,  and  in 
shedding  the  lights  of  an  innocent  and  humorous  peculiarity  over  the 
deepest  and  darkest  shades  of  vice  and  crime.  That  the  authw  of  these 
novels,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  a  devoted  tory,  will  be  ift  matter  of  new 
information  to  any  of  his  readers ;  and  on  the  ground  of  simple  and  ab- 
stracted opinion,  it  would  be  illiberal  to  quarrel  with  him.  That  he 
should  even  have  glossed  over  the  political  offences  of  a  Charles  and  a 
James,  in  order  to  paint  those  heroes  of  legitimacy  under  the  traits  of  an 
amiable  and  gossiping  privacy,  may  not  be  thought  to  exceed  that  meai- 
sure  of  misrepresentation  which  the  temper  of  our  times,  heated  by  in- 
cessant conflict  and  mutual  injustice,  appears  to  tolerate;  but  when  he 
selects  as  a  fit  object  for  pencilling  and  adornment  the  infamous  Louis 
XI.,  and  when  he  dwells  with  a  minute  and  complacent  satisfaction  on 
Tristrem  1'  Hermite,  and  the  two  canting  and  jesting  buffoons,  his  subal- 
tern  executioners,  we  cannot  help  objecting  to  a  taste  and  moral  tact,  ap- 

Jarently  at  variance  with  the  mind  which  conceived  and  delineated  a 
enny  Deans. 
With  all  the  fascination  which  the  author's  vividness  of  genius 
throws  over  the  characters  of  this  story,  there  is  still  something  in  them 
Idl  that  is  repulsive  to  a  mind  of  moral  and  contemplative  sensibility. 
Quentin  himself,  though  he  has  enei^  and  decision,  is  an  adventurer 
and  a  mercenary,  who  offers  his  courage  and  his  sinews  to  the  further- 
imce  of  the  most  atrocious  and  perfidious  tyranny  that  the  barbarism 
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of  modem  Europe  has  produced,  with  an  indifference  which,  however 
natural  in  the  feudal  aristocrat  of  the  Scotland  of  those  days,  ought  to 
disqualify  him  for  the  attachment  of  a  heart  of  civilized  times.     The 
band  of  Scottish  archers,  which  he  sought  to  join  from  so  vast  a  dis- 
tance, in  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  cruelty   and  licentiousness 
common  to  all  mercenaries,  was  marked  for  avoidance  by  its  recent 
treachery  in  quitting  tlie  service  of  Charles  VII.  and  joining  the  party 
of  his  rebellious  and  unnatural  son,  for  a  round  sum  of  money.     This 
circumstance  should  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  an 
ingenuous  boy  of  ^ntle  culture,  whose  love  for  his  own  parents  must 
have  been  eulted  by  their  bloody  and  unrevenged  death ;  and  the  little 
coquetting  squeamishness  introduced  to  palliate  the  hero's  conduct,  serves 
only  to  place  his  moral  obtuseness  in  a  stronger  light.     Even  Charles 
the  Bold,  whose  chivalrous  and  unsuspecting  frankness  might  have  af- 
forded some  bright  lights  to  the  picture,  is  by  a  felicitous  exercise  of  the 
authors  colouring,  shaded  down  below  the  tone  of  his  ferocious  rival, 
whose  gloomy  criminality  shews  like  philosophy,  as  it  is  set  off  by  the 
jnere  animal  impulses  which  are  made  to  actuate  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Much  of  this  moral  defect,  it  is  true,  may  perhaps  follow  unconscious* 
ly  from  the  author's  obstinate  determination  to  defend  indefensible  points 
of  history,  to  diminish  the  keen  sensibility  of  the  public  to  political 
truth,  and  to  generate  that  indifference  to  public  interests  which  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  propagation  of  the  Tory  creed.  The  romantic  and 
IHcturesque  points  of  feudality  brought  forward  on  the  canvass  may 
serve  to  b^et  a  distaste  for  the  colder  and  sterner  aspects  of  a  civilized 
and  philosophical  sera ;  and  state  criminals,  portrayed  with  dramatic 
effect,  and  ornamented  with  the  mock  jewehry  of  candle-light  virtues, 
may  be  made  to  engender  a  pernicious  tolerance  for  political  offenders  ; 
but,  to  produce  this  effect,  the  reader  must  be  hurried  forward,  as  over  a 
quaking  marsh,  which  affords  no  permanent  footing  for  his  steps ;  events 
must  be  presented  with  something  of  the  vagueness  of  a  dream  ;  visions 
must  succeed  to  visions,  with  a  rapidity  that  leaves  no  pause  for  reflec- 
tion ;  the  imagination  must  alone  be  kept  alert,  and  judgment  be  drug- 
ged into  a  diseased  and  unnatural  slumber.  Still,  however,  the  later 
publications  of  the  Author  of  Waverley  are  more  surcharged  with  this 
defect,  which  we  feel  ourselves  thus  called  upon  to  censure,  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  object  that  seems  in  a  great  degree  to  influence  his  writ- 
ings ;  and  a  shade  of  probability  arises,  that  the  excess  may  be  the  work 
of  coarser  and  clumsier  spirits,  which,  in  imitating  their  original  and 
following  the  plan  he  has  chalked  out  for  them,  have  caricatured  his 
system,  and  introduced  faults  which  the  master's  hand  has  been  unable 
to  correct. 

But,  whatever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  author's  increased 
appetite  for  painting  mankind  under  their  worst  aspects,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance that  becomes  more  striking  at  each  succeeding  publication.  The 
s>^stem  of  decorating  despotism  is  persevered  in  with  unabated  vigour, 
and  each  new  novel  is  a  special  pleading  in  favour  of  passive  obedience. 
We  are  not  without  apprehension  that  these  observations  may  appear 
to  some  persons  to  be  harsh  and  excessive.  But  let  it  be  recollected 
against  what  evil  we  protest — against  the  misfortune  of  the  greatest  genius 
of  the  age  conveying  false  impressions  to  the  public  of  the  great  political 
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concerns  of  man — of  his  blunting  the  sympathies  of  youth  with  the  cause 
of  human  civilization,  and  begetting  a  precocious  indifierence  to  public 
interests.  The  licentiousness  of  the  old  noveb  was  open  to  view ;  but 
tiie  mischief  of  which  we  complain  is  more  dangerous  because  it  is  more 
concealed.  A  certain  public  functionary  is  said  to  have  written  a  His- 
tory of  England  for  children,  in  which  the  Revolution  is  purposely  omitted. 
This  act  of  bad  faith  is  comparatively  trifling  to  that  of  distorting  facts, 
misrepresenting  characters,  and  accustoming  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  political  vice  unaccompanied  by  censure,  or  rather  dressed  out  in 
the  garb  of  amiability  and  goodness.  * 

This  is,  no  imaginary  offence.  Its  reality  was  well  illustrated  the 
other  day  in  a  member  of  our  own  family.  A  young  female,  of  con- 
siderable liveliness,  and  talent  beyond  her  years,  who  had  just  finbhed  the 
perusal  of  Quentin  Durward,  being  asked  which  of  the  characters  she 
liked  best,  replied  without  hesitation,  ^^  Louis  XI. ;  he  is  such  a  pleasant 
gentieman."  That  this  was  a  legitimate  deduction  in  a  child  from  the 
pages  she  had  been  reading,  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  what  can  be 
more  deplorable  than  the  total  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  thus  pro- 
duced ?  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  these  works  are  not  intended  for  youth  ; 
for  youth  will  read  them  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  those  of  rip^  years 
will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  their  influence,  unless  their  moral  principles 
are  the  result  of  a  stronger  character,  and  a  deeper  thought,  than  arc 
often  to  be  found  among  the  general  mass  of  novel-reading  mankind. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  generalities  at  some  length,  because  we  con- 
sider them  important ;  and  because  the  popularity  of  our  author  ex- 
empts us  from  the  necessity  of  analytical  criticism.  Quentin  Durward 
every  body  has  read,  or  every  body  will  read ;  and  it  is  as  useless  to 
anticipate  the  pleasure  of  perusal  by  a  bald  abstract,  as  it  is  superflu- 
ous to  fatigue  our  readers  by  an  idle  repetition.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  have  not  yet  commenced  the  perusal,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  altogether  superior  to  its  immediate  predecessors,  the  scenes  are 
more  connected,  the  events  more  naturally  conducted,  the  denouement 
better.  The  author  has  broken  hew  ground,  and  seems  invigorated  by 
the  freshness  of  his  subject.  For  the  rest,  this  novel  possesses  all  the 
merits  and  defects  of  its  brethren.  It  is  formed  on  the  same  cadre,  has 
the  same  tendencies,  the  same  sort  of  adventure,  the  same  vigour  of  pic- 
ture-writing. One  circumstance  is  peculiar ; — ^the  palpable,  and  perhaps 
careless,  departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  The  transactions  which 
occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Peronne*  were  many  years 
antecedent  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  William  de  la 
Mache.t  In  the  insurrection  which  caused  Louis's  arrest,  W.  de  la 
Mache's  name  is  not  mentioned ;  and  his  Introduction  as  an  agent  in 
the  story,  seems  only  for  the  purpose  of  an  additional  gibe  at  popular 
revolutions.  Again,  when  he  did  murder  the  Bishop,  it  was  his  son 
and  not  himself  he  named  as  the  successor.  The  bearer  of  Charles 
the  Bold's  defiance  to  Louis  in  the  castle  of  Plessis  was  the  **  Sire  de 
Chimay,  and  not  the  Sire  de  Cordes,  an  historical  personage.^'  (See 
Anquetil.)     Inbercourt,  who  b  represented  as  first  hear!!ig  of  the  siege 
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•f  ToDgres  from  Durward,  was  present  at  it  himself,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner with  the  Bishop.  Cardinal  Baluc's  confinement  in  hb  own  iron 
cage,  at  Loches,  was  posterior  to  the  King's  captivity  in  Peronne.  The 
^se  herald  sent  to  England  by  Louis,  and  alluded  to  in  the  conference, 
is  also  an  anachronism.  These  deviations  from  hbtoric  truth  are  material 
blemishes  in  the  story.  The  author  oAan  historic  novel  may  omit  facts^ 
or  add  to  them  inventions  which  are  in  keepuig  with  what  is  known. 
But  be  is  not  at  liberty  to  distort  the  truth  by  a  transfer  of  events  and 
personages,  by  which,  under  the  disguise  of  amusement,  he  gi\ef  false 
impressions,  unsettles  men's  notions,  and  renders  in  a  great  degree  nuga- 
tory, one  of  the  most  laborious  and  useful  of  human  studies. 
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We  have  been  told  from  high  authority  that  there  is  a  step  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous.  It  is,  however,  a  barefaced  falsehood — 
there  is  no  such  thing.  Sublime  and  ridiculous  are  cme  and  the  sam^— 
co-existent  qoalities,  of  different  complexions,  perhaps,  as  looked  at  in 
difi^ent  liglns,  but  blending  and  blooming  together,  like  the  green  and 
pink  shades  in  a  shot  poplin. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  subscribers,  correspon* 
dents,  and  coDtributcn^,  that  I,  Thomas  Tryatall,  Esquire,  long  time  a 
man  about  town,  once  of  a  fair  independence  and  always  of  fair  fame,  an 
obserwiitwr  des  modes  from  fancy,  and  a  recorder  of  my  remarks  for  the 
k)ve  of  liiB,  an  amateur  of  faslUon  and  a  dabbler  in  literature,  finding 
from  the  pressure  of  the  times  that  my  purs);  was  squeezed  into  symptoms 
of  a  delicate  decline,  that  my  estate  was  quite  out  at  elbows,  and  my  best 
coat  shewing  marks  of  sympathy  therewith — seeing,  in  short,  (to  quit  a 
threadbare  subject)  that  a  visit  to  France  would  be  very  refreshing  to 
ny  constitution,  and  being  anxious  to  get  into  good  habits,  accepted  the 
feiy  hberal  offers  of  my  friends  the  proprietors  of  this  miscellany,  that  I 
sboold  quit  my  lodgings  in  Piccadilly,  take  a  trip  to  Paris  for  my  own 
pleasure  and  our  common  profit,  and  establish  myself  as  a  kind  of  peri- 
odical lecturer  on  the  fashions,  follies,  and  fooleries — nice  distinctions, 
mark  ye— of  this  celebrated  metropolis. 

My  first  business,  after  I  had  shaken  off  the  dust  of  the  Diligence, 
was  to  look  out  for  a  tailor,  knowing  the  importance  of  appearances, 
as  well  as  old  Quarles  himself,  who  tells  us  in  his  ^^  Enchiridion"  that 
^die  body  n  the  shell  of  the  soul ;  apparell  is  the  huske  of  that  shell ; 
the  hnske  <^en  tells  you  what  the  kernel  is."  Now  should  this  quota- 
tion seem  to  insinuate  that  all  the  secret  of  my  character  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell, I  shall  only  observe,  par  parenih^scy  that  many  people  might 
ind  it  deuced  hard  in  the  cracking;  and  to  make  it  still  more  so  to 
Parisian  penetration,  I  wa;  resolved  to  disguise  myself  in  French  cos-* 
nme.  Decked  out,  then,  at  a  day's  notice  in  a  Polish  frock,  black 
velvet  vest,  with  a  white,  a  pmk,  and  a  blue  one,  respectively  of  silk. 
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ipside,  Rtissar  pantaloonsi  boots  d  la  VeUingUm^  and  brazen  spurs^ 
French  every  bit  of  me,  brass  from  head  to  foot,  as  a  body  might  say — 
I  sallied  forth  to  present  my  recommendatory  credentials  to  the  friend  of 
my  friends  the  proprietors,  M.  Le  Viscomte  de  Vaurien,  who  had  been 
represented  to  me  as  one  of  a  family  wonderfully  well  known  in  France, 
a  man  of  fashion,  literatm^,  science,  taste^  talent,  &c.  &c.  &c.  a  sort  of 
second  Crichton  in  short,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  England  dur- 
ing the  emigration,  and  was  attached  &  la  folie  to  all  that  was  British, 
and  to  the  ancient  regime  at  home. 

'<  A  pleasant  sort  of  person  this,''  thought  I,  as  I  approached  his 
residence,  **  to  lead  a  young  fellow  like  me  through  the  labyrinths  of 
learning  and  pleasure ;"  for  I  intended  to  be  at  all  in  the  ring,  as  we 
say  familiarly  at  the  club.  Arrived  at  the  street  to  which  my  friend  the 
proprietor's  hand-writing  on  the  back  of  the  letter  pointed  like  a  finger- 
post, I  was  not  very  favourably  struck  by  its  appearance.  It  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty ;  but,  knowing  the  ways 
of  Paris,  I  did  not  much  mind  all  that.  ^^  No.  18,  fe  voila  /"  said  1,  enter- 
ing the  porte-'coch^re  of  a  gloomy  but  good-looking  house.  Then  pull- 
ing up  my  shirt-collar  and  adjusting  my  hair,  I  marched  up  to  the  land- 
ing-place of  the  premier  etctge^  cast  an  inquisitive  glance  at  the  coat  of 
arms  on  the  pannels  of  a  huge  old  family  coach  standing  in  the  remiae, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  beU-cord,  when  a  withered  old  hag 
shot  forth  her  visage  from  a  dismal  little  den  in  the  entresol  below, 
screaming  "  Diable  done  !  ou  allez  vous  7"  **  Qitt,  mot  /"  replied  I  rather 
indignandy,  "  Je  vais  chez  M,  le  Viscomte^  Madame  /"  "  Moiwteiir  le 
Viscomte  !  Qui  est  cela  ?"  An  odd  question  that,  thought  I.  I  cannot 
surely  be  wrong.  "  Le  Viscomte  de  Vaurieny  Madame  /"  Viscomte  ! 
Bahf  et  c^est  Id  que  vous  le  cherchezf  montez  au  sixiemeP  ^^  Au 
sixieme  /"  sighed  I,  looking  up  the  dismal  staircase,  so  high  thai  it 
seemed,  like  Jacob's  ladder,  to  lead  to  a  glimpse  of  Heaven,  which 
twinkled  through  a  sky-light  at  top.  I  drew  a  long  breath  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  ascent,  and  heard  the  old  witch  mutter  below :  ^^  Diable 
Vemporte!  c^est  toujours  comme  cela  vouspassez  partout  it  gauche  et  4 
droitey  sans  rien  demander  a  la  portiere j  vous  autres  AnglaisP  ^  Vou9 
autres  Anglais  /"  echoed  I.  ^^  Rat  it,  that's  too  bad,  mough — she  has 
found  me  out,  in  spite  of  my  frock,  waistcoats  and  pantaloons.  But 
never  mind,  one  positively  can't  get  rid  of  the  Bond-street  lounge,  that^s 
all.     Au  sixieme  f  Courage  /" 

Landed  at  length  at  the  summit,  breathless  and  panting,  my  head 
dizzied  by  a  glance  over  the  banisters  into  the  interminable  chasm  be- 
low me,  I  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  wall,  and  pulled  a  greasy 
bit  of  faded  pink  ribbon  that  hung  dangling  beside  a  filthy  little  door. 
"  Qui  est  Id  ?"  demanded  a  feeble  voice.  "  Mot,"  replied  I.  "  Aha  ! 
an  Englishman ;  wait,  wait  one  leetel  bit,  Saer,"  answered  the  voice^ 
in  a  tone  of  gaiety.  I  waited  as  desired,  confounded  beyond  measure 
to  find  that  the  very  pronunciation  of  one  syllable  had  betrayed  me  for 
the  second  time.  While  I  pondered  on  this,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
black  silk  night-cap  popped  itself  out.  A  sallow  wizened  face  was 
under  it,  and  the  head  it  covered  was  borne  upon  a  narrow  pair  of 
shoulders,  clothed  in  a  short  brown  woollen  jacket,  appended  to  panta- 
loons of  the  same,  forming  stockings  as  well,  and  ending  at  the  feet  in 
a  shabby  pair  of  yellow  morocco-leather  slippers.    "  Walk  in,  Saer, 
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walk  VDy  Saer/^  said  the  wearer  of  this  strange  costume  and  still  stranger 
phi£.  He  would  have  measured  about  five  feet  and  an  inch  or  so,  and 
looked  a  good  half-<entury  old.  His  upper  lip  was  horribly  embrowned 
with  snuff,  and  he  seemed  to  have  but  two  or  three  straggling  teeth  in 
his  kead.  ^  Is  jour  master  at  home  ?''  asked  I.  ^^  My  Got,  Saer ! 
vat  jrou  take  me  for  ?  I  am  my  master*''  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir," 
tried  I,  "  I  should  wbh  to  see  the  Viscomte  de  Vaurien."  "  Why  dat 
b  me,  my  dear  Saer.  Walk  in,  walk  in,  Saer."  As  he  did  not  seem 
to  wince  at  my  mistake,  my  "  withers  were  un wrung ;"  but  you  may 
imagine,  ladies,  my  mortification  while  I  contemplated  the  figure  and  tlie 
abode  of  my  anticipated  Cicerone.  I  shall  not  touch  your  sensibility  on 
my  account  by  detailing  the  appearance  of  Vaurien's  garret.  A  truckle- 
bed,  two  tottering  chairs,  a  broken  deal-table,  a  tarnished  mahogany  ba- 
sin-stand, with  gilded  porcelain  basin  and  water-jug  cracked  and  chipped, 
and  standing  ibr  show  like  Goldsmith's  celebrated  row  of  broken  tear 
cups.  These,  and  such  like  commodities,  are  not  matters  to  enter  into 
a  description  meant  for  the  brightest  eyes  of  England.  I  therefore  draw 
the  blanket  (there  being  neither  veil  nor  curtain  at  hand)  *-  er  die  myste- 
ries of  the  Viscomte's  abode. 

A  few  minutes  made  us  quite  known  to  each  other.  He  read  my 
letter  with  attention,  shook  my  hand  with  warmth,  professed  himself 
my  most  faithful  friend  and  devoted  servant,  and  finished  many  pleasant 
savings  by  begging  me,  with  an  air  of  great  nonchalance^  to  sit  down 
•"hile  he  took  his  breakfast.  That  was  soon  despatched,  for  it  consisted 
only  of  a  little  cup  of  coffee  without  cream,  which  had  stood  simmering 
in  a  pipkin  by  the  fire,  and  a  small  roll,  of  about  the  length  and  con^ 
sistency  of  a  dried  herring,  which  laj^^pn  a  shelf  with  the  Viscount's 
dres«ng-apparatus.  His  repast  requKd  none  of  the  usual  appurte- 
nances of  a  foreakfast-table,  and  being  quickly  finished,  he  begged  me 
to  excuse  his  then  making  his  toilette.  Delighted  at  an  opportunity  of 
being  initiated  into  the  manoeuvres  of  a  petit'Hiaitre  de  Paris^  I  willingly 
accorded  his  pardon.  He  began  by  throwing  off  his  black  cap,  and 
displaying  a  head  completely  covered  with  papillotesy  which  he,  without 
sh^e  or  ceremony,  pulled  coolly  from  their  respective  curls,  and 
folded  op  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  night.  At  first  sight  of 
him  I  thought  he  had  been  bald,  for  not  a  straggling  hair  wandered  on 
his  temples.  Now  he  had  a  profusion  of  dark-brown  ringlets  ;  and  had 
f  not  seen  the  progress  of  de^op-itadon  I  would  have  sworn  he  had 
put  on  a  wig,  so  that  he  was  just  as  far  from  natural  appearance  one 
way  as  the  other.  "  Pardon,  for  two  little  moments,"  cried  he,  squeeze 
ing  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  as  he  popped  into  a  closet  close  by  the 
head  of  his  bed.  In  two  minutes  he  was  back,  but  no  more  like  what 
he  was  before  he  entered,  than  I  like  Hercules.  His  transformation 
was  magical — it  was  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."  A  rosy  flush  spread 
over  his  face,  and  seemed  faintly  fading  on  the  tips  of  his  nose  and 
thin,  like  setting  sunbeams  on  the  peaks  of  a  mountain.  A  pair  of 
&lse  whiskers  of  the  same  pattern  as  his  side-locks,  curled  upon  his 
rheeks ;  and  his  mouth  displayed  a  regular  row  of  well-set  teeth ;  while 
his  head,  in  its  whole  ensemble^  might  be  really  supposed  to  have  just 
glided  gently  off  the  shoulders  of  a  good-looking  fellow  of  thuly  or 
^hereabouts. 
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I  started  back.  He  laughed.  ^^  Ha,  ha  ?  rotw  ne  me  connaissez  pas/* 
said  he,  slapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  ^'  my  dear  saer,  you  must  not  ven- 
der at  all  dis.  Ve  Frenchmen  are  enough  philosophers  to  care  ver  little 
for  appearances  in  de  house,  and  to  know  dat  'tis  ever  ting  in  de  street." 
I  was  so  amazed  at  the  metamorphosis,  and  so  pleased  with  the  apho- 
rism, which  put  me  so  much  in  mind  of  myself  and  old  Quarles,  that  I 
did  not  closely  observe  the  process  of  his  dressing,  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  faithfully  reported.  I  followed  him  with  my  eyes  as  he  went 
on,  but  saw  him  indistinctly,  and  heard  him  chatter  without  minding 
what  he  said.  When  I  recovered  from  my  reverie,  I  observed  him  AiU- 
dressed  all  but  his  coat,  wiping  the  cracked  gilt  basin  with  a  towel,  and 
placing  it  carefully  in  its  proper  stand.  '<  AUons  /"  cried  he,  as  he  finally 
settled  his  collar  before  the  looking-glass,  and  stood  revealed  in  all  the 
perfumed  bloom  of  a  dashing  dandy.  ^^  Now,  Saer,  shall  we  go  out  see 
de  masks  on  de  Boulevards  ?''  '^  Masks !"  exclaimed  I ;  ^^  why,  it  isn't 
carnival  time,  is  it  ?"  "  To  be  sure  'tis,"  replied  he, "  dis  is  MartU  graSy 
de  gayest  of  de  gay  days.  Noting  but  pleasure,  and  fun,  and  hosh- 
posh."  I  ma^'  be  allowed  to  mention  here,  that  the  Viscomte  is  very 
proud  of  hb  English,  and  loses  no  occasion  for  displaying  his  familiari- 
ty with  the  niceties  of  the  language,  among  which,  ^^  hosh-posh"  b  a  par- 
ticular favourite. 

I  was  electrified  at  hearing  that  the  Carnival  was  really  going  on,  for 
the  whole  appearance  of  Paris  was  so  sombre^  so  muddy,  and  misty,  that 
I  could  not  imagine  any  approximation  to  gaiety  in  the  place  or  the  peo- 
ple. "^A,  vous  verrezj  vous  verrez  hientdtj^^  said  the  Viscomte,  as  we 
descended  the  stone  stmrcase,  picking  pur  steps  in  its  perpetual  twilight, 
and  directing  our  course  by  the  umn  banisters.  Once  fairly  on  the  Boule- 
vard,  my  friend  seemed  quite  in^s  element ;  and  though  I  looked  down 
on  him  from  an  elevation  of  nearly  a  dozen  inches,  and  thought  myself 
at  most  times  a  tolerable  specimen  of  style,  I  confess  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  swaggering  air,  fine  complexion,  floating  curls,  and  the  red 
ribbon  at  his  button-hole,  that  seemed  to  throw  me  into  the  shade.  He 
talked  English  loudly  all  the  time,  proud  of  displaying  his  accomplish- 
ment to  the  ears  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  his  observations  were  amusing 
enough.  The  day  was  gloomy,  cold,  and  comfortless — ^yet  the  worid  was 
out.  During  the  hour  and  half  which  I  had  spent  in  the  Viscomte's  gar- 
ret, all  Paris  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  infected  with  the  wbh  for  a 
walk,  ride,  or  drive.  The  pathway  was  thronged  with  pedestrians ;  many 
a  mounted  exquisite  was  cantering  on  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  between 
the  rows  of  carriages  going  in  opposite  directions,  in  horizontal  analogy 
to  the  movements  of  two  Iniekets  in  a  well.  These  carriages,  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions,  open  and  close,  cut  a  poor  figure  to  a  man  accustomed 
to  the  equipages  of  the  Park,  There  was  scarcely  one  from  Long  Acre 
to  be  seen.  They  were  almost  all  French,  gaudy,  shabby,  and  flimsy.  It 
appeared  that  thou&[h  all  Paris  was  there,  yet  the  confounded  weather 
kept  all  the  decent  liorses  at  home,  for  such  a  sorry  collection  of  jaded 
hacks  were  never  before  exhibited  in  a  Chrbtian  country.  The  masks 
were  few  and  vile.  Now  and  then  a  barouche  hove  in  sight,  crammed 
with  clumsy  hariequins,  miserable  mountebanks  without  a  joke,  or  two 
or  three  stupid  caricatures  of  old  women,  in  '^  feathery  furs  and  stud- 
ded stomachers,  tippets,  cardinab,  hoods,  and  ruffles.''    A  pretended 
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peasant,  here  and  there,  rode  silently  along ;  but  there  was  nothing 
like  fiotic,  or  humour,  or  happiness.  The  Viscomte  pointed  out  to  me 
some  well-known  characters  in  the  carriages  which  passed  ;  among 
others,  in  his  sky-blue  chariot,  Viscount  d^A  *  ,  the  romance- 
writer,  who  has  described  in  Ipsiboe,  the  heroine  of  his  last  work,  a 
better  masquerade  figure  than  the  whole  Carnival  could  produce. 
^  Chargee  de  plumes,  de  foumires,  de  fleurs,  de  pierreries,  et  de  gaze, 
envelopp^  d'un  mantel  a  triple  collet,  et  sa  roliKe  bordee  d'images." 
Such  was  the  favourite  costume  of  '^  la  douce  fille  des  eaux  dormantes.^ 
L  in  my  turn,  told  my  companion  the  names  of  a  few  of  my  countr)'- 
men ;  tnit  I  saw  none  who  combined  notoriety  with  the  ludicrous,  ex- 
cept the  celebrated  Squnre  Hold'emtight,  who,  mounted  on  the  dicky 
of  a  caliche,  covered  with,  a  huge  box-coat,  whipped  along  a  pair  of 
pitiibl  hacks,  and  (puffing  his  red  and  bloated  checks  against  the  wind) 
gave  occasion  to  a  group  near  me  to  holloa  out  ^  Voild  f  VoM  le  hituf 
gras  r* — and  I  certainly  never  saw  a  finer  specimen  of  John  Bullism. 
While  the  file  of  carriages  was  thus  dragging,  like  a  wounded  snake 
or  an  alexandrine,  <^  its  slow  length  along,"  and  every  face  seemed  the 
index  of  a  melancholy  or  a  dissatisfied  mind,  the  soiind  of  martial 
music  struck  upon  my  ear,  and  presently  several  regiments  of  infantry 
in  full  order  of  march,  moved  along  the  Boulevards  from  the  direction 
of  the  Toileries,  where  they  had  been  just  passed  in  review,  prepara- 
Unry  to  their  departure  for  Spain.  A  train  of  artillery  followed-— the 
beav^  rolling  of  the  guns  over  the  pavement  mixing  with  the  clash  of 
the  military  bands,  bringing  to  the  mind  a  rush  of  awful  combinations 
touching  the  tremendous  probabilities  in  which  these  troops  were  going 
to  be  tl^  actors.  There  they  were,  mingled  with  the  fantastic  fooleries 
of  the  crowd — ^the  modey  crew  of  masks  and  mockeries — ^heavy  hearts 
and  dreary  apprehensions.  I  gazed  at  the  scene  with  a  sarcastic  smile 
and  an  involuntary  shudder ;  and  exclaimed  as  we  turned  down  tlie 
Roe  de  la  Paix  (Napoleon's  triumphal  pillar  staring  me  in  the  face), 
^  ^o^  no,  there  is  no  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  !" 

T.  T. 
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Willi  Obaerwxtions  on  the  Modem  Art  of  Mtachrmaking. 

Dolce  fodalitium ! 
Conniibio  jungam  Btabili,  propriumque  dicabo. 

If  society  be  the  end  and  object  of  civilization,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  English  of  the  19th  century  are  in  a  very  barbarous  condition. 
Never  was  ail  intercourse  with  the  world  clogged  with  so  many  impe^ 
diments  as  at  the  present  moment ;  never  did  good  company  cost  so 
much  pains  to  Strive  at,  and  never  did  it  afford  so  little  in  return.  God 
be  with  the  good  times,  when  the  sole  capacity  required  to  fimire 
among  men  was  that  of  a  two-gallon  cask,  and  when  we  were  sure  to 
gfit  on  with  the  females  at  the  expense  of  a  litde  "  evil-speakin?  lyine 
and  slandering.*'  Then,  alas !  any  body  was  company  for  eoery  ddtf- 
and  the  first  lord  of  the  land  did  not  think  shame,  faute  de  mievx   to 
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take  up  with  the  conversation  of  his  butler,  or  his  gamc>keeper,  over 
a  tankard ;  while  the  young  ladies,  faute  de  tout,  danced  '^  Bobbing' 
Joan,"  with  the  rest  of  the  domestics,  in  the  servants'  hall.  But  now- 
a-days  folks  are  grown  so  confoundedly  precise,— or,  to  use  their  own 
words,  so  selecty  forsooth,  in  their  society,  that  a  man  requires  fresb 
qualifications  for  every  house  he  enters.  The  rigour  of  the  Vienna 
aristocracy  of  the  first  class  is  not  more  unbending  to  the  bourgeoisie^ 
nor  more  uncompromising  in  a  quartering,  than  our  pretenders  to  seleo' 
Hon,  in  their  several  degrees.  A  stranger  might  as  well  attempt  to 
'^  work  hb  way"  into  a  Freemason's  lodge  without  the  sign,  as  one  of 
the  profane  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  coterie  without  its  specific 
qualification.  That  the  supreme  hon  ton  of  the  supreme  hon  genre 
should  be  a  little  particular  is  but  right,  seeing  the  number  and  pertinaci- 
ty of  the  intruders.  Almack's  has  nothing  of  the  ^^facilis  descensus 
Averniy^^  nor  should  it.  On  the  contrary,  to  get  oitt  of  Newgate  or  the 
Fleet  is  less  difficult  than  to  get  in  to  the  rooms  in  King-street ;  and  this 
I  take  to  be  a  merciful  dispensation  of  ^^  their  Selectnesses*^  the  Com- 
mittee ;  since  none  but  those  bred  to  the  trade  are  capable  of  standing 
the  quietude  of  extremely  refined  manners,  which  is  just  one  degree  less 
than  that  of  the  tomb.  But  high  rank  and  bon  ton  do  not  stand  alone 
in  this  pretension.  We  have  it  running  through  all  the  classes  and  pre- 
dicaments of  society,  from  the  Four-in-hand  Club  to  Mrs.  Hourglasses 
**  tea  and  tracts,"  the  amateur  concert  at  tlie  Jew's  Harp,  near  White- 
chapel,  and  our  friend's  blue  stocking  association  in  Houndsditch.  Even 
the  footmen  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  are  told,  keep  clear  %f  the 
borough-mongers  and  country  puts  of  the  lower  house. 

This  selection  is  6ore  enough  for  those  who  have  (to  use  a  French 
phrase  ^^  germain  to  the  matter")  found  their  assiette  in  society ;  but 
to  him  who  is  not  yet  placed,  it  is  a  source  of  bitter  disappointment. 
Shortly  af^er  leaving  the  University,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was 
asked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  country  neighbours,  who,  hav- 
ing been  nominated  M.  P.  had  moved  to  town.  This  struck  me  as  an 
eligible  opening  for  making  my  way  in  good  company,  and  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  eagerness.  Upon  entering  the  drawing-room,  I  soon 
found  that  I  was  the  only  person  not  of  ^^  the  house."  Adam  Smithy 
David  Ricardo,  and  Mons.  Say,  would  have  been  mere  fourth-form  boys 
to  this  quintessential  selection  of  the  "  collective  wisdom."  The  con- 
versation was  wholly  ^'  of  the  shop  ;"  but,  though  I  do  sometimes  read 
the  papers,  1  was  very  soon  completely  nonplused,  and  at  once  made 
up  my  mind  to  bound  my  ambition  to  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  good 
listener. 

Sauntering  down  the  street  something  out  of  spirits  at  this  discom- 
fiture, I  was  attracted  by  the  lights  in  my  aunt  Lady  Mary  Mildew's 
drawing-room  ;  and  arriving  at  the  door  just  as  Mr. the  book- 
seller was  "  bundling  out"  a  coach-load  of  literary  lions  for  her  lady- 
ship's inspection,  I  determined  to  step  in  and  see  *•'  what  was  going  on." 
I  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  when  my  aunt  intf  oduced  me  to  a 
good-looking  but  rather  prim  young  lady,  as  newly  arrived  from  Cam- 
bridge. Being  a  toWrably  good  French  and  Italian  scholar,  and  having 
a  bowing  acquaintance  with  our  best  English  writers,  I  thought  I  should 
find  myself  pretty  much  aw /ai7  to  the  young  lady's  indigo;  and  I  en- 
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tered  die  list  with  some  spirit,  in  the  determination  to  make  good  my 
daim  to  a  place  among  the  blues,  and  to  set  myself  off  to  advantage. 
Bill  here  again  I  was  utterly  thrown  out :  I  could  not  tell  my  fair  ques- 
tiooer  whether  Lady  lodina  Crucible  was  *'  inteUectuel^^  I  had  omitted 
to  attend  Mr.  Sapphic's  lecture  at  the  Institution,  I  mistook  the  author  of 
tlte  Fall  of  Jerusalem  for  the  American  Addison,  I  was  two  novels  be- 
hind hand  with  the  ''  Great  Unknown,"  Sydney  Sm — ^th  passed  without 
reuiming  my  bow,  and  I  totally  failed  in  naming  the  authors  of  the  two 
^  crack''  articles  of  the  current  Quarterly.  Need  I  add  that  I  was,  after 
five  minutes  effort  at  conversation,  deserted  by  my  companion,  whose 
contemptuous  dejection  of  countenance,  as  she  whispered  her  next  neigh- 
boor,  and  glanced  her  eye  hastily  at  my  person,  convinced  me  that  I  was 
already  black-balled,  at  least  by  this  member  of  Lady  Mary's  squad  of 
Selects. 

Hurrying  down  stairs,  with  the  speed  of  a  detected  pickpocket,  I 
stujsbi^  upon  Tom  Headlong,  of  Jesus,  the  'Squire's  nephew  of  Head- 
long Hall ;  who  found  much  favour  in  my  sight  by  voting  my  aunt  a  quiz, 
and  her  party  the  blue  devils ;  and  on  this  account  he  had  the  less  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  me  to  the  club,  of  which  I  had  just  been  elected  a 
member.  There,  I  thought^  I  should  at  least  be  welcome  ;  for  my  credit 
b  good,  and  my  money  as  acceptable  as  another's.  But  all  is  vanhy 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  Notwidistanding  that  Newmarket  is  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Cambridge,  my  ignorance  of  the  technicalities  of  a 
iiorserrace  was  sufficient  to  exclude  me  from  the  conversation  of  the 
mght,  which  ran  almost  exclusively  upon  Epsom.     My  ominous  silence 

00  ibos  interesting  topic  boded  me  no  good.  Then  I  could  not  name  the 
odds  at  some  point  of  the  game,  when  asked  ;  I  mistook  the  round  in 
vhich  Gas  had  his  ^^  lights  doused;'*^  was  totally  out  about  his  opponent's 
head  being  ^^  in  chancery."  In  short,  I  shewed  myself  up  as  a  complete 
Spooney,  fell  out  of  the  conversation,  and  was  left  to  eat  my  supper  in 
silence  with  what  appetite  I  might. 

The  next  disappointment  I  encountered  was  at  the  house  of  a 
maiden  relation,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some  years.  The  memory 
of  her  good-natured  and  unpretending  simplicity,  of  her  moderate  en- 
dowments, and  still  more  moderate  acquirements,  assured  me  that  I 
oieht  ntake  myself  ^^  quite  at  home"  with  her.     On  arriving  at  her  house 

1  found  a  formidable  circle  of  Quaker-looking  ladies,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  a  spruce  and  punctiliously  dressed  gentleman  in  black,  who 
somehow  or  other  brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  necessary  personage  in 
a  sabbath  of  witches.  My  entrance  interrupted  the  reading  of  some 
book,  and  as  my  fair  relation  came  forward  to  greet  me,  I  could  not  but 
observe  that  though  her  reception  was  friendly,  it  was  more  meastured 
and  subdued  than  childish  recollections  induced  me  to  expect.  After 
the  customary  enquiries  after  absent  fViends,  &c.  the  conversation  seem- 
ed to  lapse  into  a  train  of  ideas  inspired  by  the  now  suspended  ^'  read- 
ings." Its  subject  seemed  to  me  religious,  but  it  was  so  wrapped  up 
m  something  between  technical  jargon  and  cant,  as  to  be  nearly  unin- 
telligible ;  and  I  sunk  by  degrees  into  a  reverie,  in  which  my  unfitness 
ior  society,  and  very  imperfect  education,  formed  a  prominent  and  a 
painful  part. 

Mortified  by  such  repeated  failures  I  began  to  lower  my  expectations, 
and  to  look  no  higher  than  the  forming  one  amongst  those  cyphers  which 
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swell  the  sum  total  of  a ''  squeeze/'  fill  up  door-ways  and  sturcases,  and 
obstruct  the  king's  highway  by  their  attendant  carriages.  But,  ^'  nan 
cuivis  hominiy^^  it  b  not  every  one's  lot  to  enter  at  once  even  this  nuine* 
rous  corps.  In  order  to  be  asked  every  where,  one  must  be  seen  every 
where,  and  known  to  every  body ;  and  there  are  those  who  after  spend- 
ing a  fortune  in  ices  and  wax-lights,  are,  at  the  end  of  a  twenty  years' 
struggle,  only  just  creeping  on.  To  be  distinguished  in  this  ^'  genre y^ 
and  to  carry  the  place  by  a  coup  de  mainj  is  morally  impossible  ;  be- 
cause where  nothing  b  expected,  where  no  qualification  is  required,  there 
b  no  advantage-ground  afforded  for  attracting  the  attention  of  an  ^^  ad- 
miring public." 

As  a  last  resource,  I  determined  to  advance  myself  by  the  merits  of 
my  dancing-master,  to  ride  into  society  on  a  <^  demiqueue  de  chai^^  and 
to  wind  myself  round  the  hearts  of  my  friends  by  a  "  chaine  AngloUeJ^ 
But  this  idso  is  not  to  be  done  at  will ;  for  it  requires  much  patienc^e 
and  more  intrigue  to  get  enlisted  into  a  set,  or  to  be  received  in  morn- 
ing practising-parties.  As,  however,  I  am  an  eldest  son,  and  the 
family  estate  is  unembarrassed,  my  probation,  in  this  particular,  was 
considerably  shortened.  The  sort  of  society  to  which  I  was  thus  intro- 
duced was  not  altc^ther  ^^  k  hen  genre.*^  It  was  made  up,  for  the  most 
part,  of  what  are  called  "  respectable  families ;"  i.  e.  families  whose  easy 
circumstances.  Heaven  knows  how  acquired,  prevent  their  ranking  ab- 
solutely as  nobody y  without  very  distinctly  proving  that  they  are  any 
body : — East  India  baronets,  military  and  civic  knights,  the  small  fry 
of  country  gentlemen,  (who  spend  a  year's  revenue  in  a  two  months' 
visit  to  London  or  to  some  fashionable  watering-^lace,  living  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  their  lair  at  Clodpole-hall,  as  Cobbett  would  call 
it)  together  with  those  successful  mercantile  fomilies  and  speculators, 
who,  according  to  the  scune  authority,  are  elbowing  the  said  country 
gentlemen  out  of  their  estates.  Though  pleasure  and  dissipation  are 
the  objects  o[  some  of  these  personages  in  mixing  with  the  world,  and 
seem  to  be  so  with  all,  yet,  the  fonde  of  the  society  consists  of  a  class 
who  unite  business  with  amusement ;  or  rather,  under  the  guise  o[  plea- 
sure, carry  on  an  unremitting  efibrt  to  strike  a  great  stroke  in  life. 
These  are  the  mothers  who  have  marriageable  daughters  to  dispose  of, 
and  whose  views  upon  the  persons  of  bachelors  are  any  thing  but  disin- 
terested. 

Being  myself,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  one  of  those  enviable  young 
men  who  have  ^^  every  qualification  for  making  the  married  state  happy," 
I  was  eagerly  seized  on  as  a  proper  victim  of  this  systematic  conspiracy 
of  mothers  to  get  ofi*  their  daughters ;  and  I  soon  got  a  pretty  near  in- 
sight into  the  whole  affair.  Very  few  houses  indeed  are  opened  to  a 
regular  ball,  or  even  to  '^  an  early  dance,"  in  which  there  b  not  a  daugh- 
ter or  a  niece  to  be  disposed  of.  The  money  lavished  on  gaudy  decora- 
tions, soups,  wild  fowl,  ices,  and  champaign,  is  therefore  merely  put  out 
at  usance,  to  be  returned  in  a  good  settlement ;  insomuch  that,  the  more 
apparently  wanton  the  profusion,  the  closer  may  be  deemed  the  cal- 
culation :  seeming  hospitality  being  nothing  on  earth  but  a  well-baited 
trap. 

On  these  occasions  every  body  b  asked  for  something  ;  Lords, 
Baronets,  &c.  for  their  titles :  dragoons  for  their  regimentab :  frightful 
old  women  in  blue  gowns  and  silver  tbsue  turbans,  for  their  sons  and 
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bars  ;  handsome  married  women  to  draw  the  men ;  ugly  girls  as  foils ; 
and  pretty  girls  because  the  ball  cannot  go  on  without  diem.  Some  are 
iDThed  to  make  up  a  card-table  for  the  rich  dowager  mother  of  an  heir 
at  law :  some  because  they  have  an  air  of  fashion,  or  write  ^  Albany" 
on  their  card.  Every  thing,  in  short,  is  measured,  to  the  minutest  pai^ 
tkolar  that  can  proceed  or  retard  the  great  event,  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole. 

Although  it  is  a  part  of  good  policy  in  a  hawking  mamma,  to  fly  her 
giris  generally  at  all  young  fellows  or  old  fellows  of  decent  fortune,  yet 
she  Ins,  for  the  most  part,  some  individual  in  view,  who  is  more  parti- 
colariy  the  object  of  pursuit :  and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  uniformly 
that  favoured  individual  finds  himself,  in  sphe  of  himself,  in  contact  with 
the  ^  yoong  lady"  who  has  him  in  chase.  Tall,  thin,  pale  girls  are  my 
aversion ;  yet  for  two  months  I  was  nighdy  haunted  by  such  a  spectre, 
who  forced  me  to  ask  her  to  dance  by  '<  meeting  my  eye  in  an  early 
hour  of  the  debate,"  by  planting  herself  assiduously  at  my  side,  and  en- 
gaging me  in  a  series  of  innocent  questions  at  the  first  preparatory  scrape 
of  the  violins.  Somehow  or  other  I  was  always  obliged,  too,  to  hand 
her  down  to  supper,  and  consequendy  to  sit  beside  her  at  the  table. 
From  this  persecution  I  fortunately  escaped  by  a  lucky  SquivoquCy  which 
seemed  to  hint  that  I  was  engaged  to  a  girl  in  the  country,  whose  estate 
joins  ours  ;  and  the  next  evening,  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  the  stately 
galley  bear  down  on  another  prise. 

It  is  a  curious,  but  a  melancholy  sight,  to  behold  the  long  rows  of 
overdressed  girls,  many  of  them,  I  hope,  unconscious  of  the  purpose  for 
vhich  they  are  thus  launched  on  society, — with  their  ^dgety^  anxious 
mothers,  settling  from  time  to  time  their  hair  and  dress,  nodding  disap- 
prolndoD,  or  smiling  encouragement  (as  the  puppet  contradicts  or  fa- 
vours the  purpose  in  hand  by  her  carriage  and  demeanour)  and  having 
DO  eyes,  no  ears  but  for  the  one  object  of  painfid  solicitude.  Still  more 
melancholy  is  it  to  witness  the  last  struggles  of  an  unfortunate  '^  aban- 
donata^^  whose  tenth  season  is  passing  in  vain,  with  ^^  nobody  coming 
to  Dumry  her,  nobody  coming  to  woo-oo-oo- !"  I  hope  the  reader  can 
whistle  the  tune  for  that  last  desponding  monosyllable) — while  each 
cansdess  gigs^e,  intended  to  display  a  dimple,  bears  evidence  of  another 
accident  in  the  ^^  human  face  divine,"  which  I  forbear  to  name ;  and  a 
profosioo  of  finery  eclipses  charms,  that  it  is  no  longer  prudence  to  ex- 
pose to  the  broad  glare  of  lamps  and  wax-lights. 

When  a  gudgeon  is  observed  to  rise  freely  to  the  bait,  he  is  asked  to 
dinner,  and  engaged  on  riding-parties  in  the  mornings.  A  luncheon 
also  is  regularly  set  out  as  a  rallying-poj^t  for  young  men,  whose  appe- 
tites are  often  more  ductile  than  their  passions.  Hearts  are  thus  en- 
snared through  the  medium  of  cold  tongue  and  bread  and  butter,  and  a 
sore  love-podon  is  Madeira  and  soda-water.  When  all  else  fails,  the 
sood  old  lady  herself  hints  very  plainly  her  reasonable  expectations,  and 
strives  hard  to  carry  an  hesitating  swain  by  a  barefaced  innuendo. 

As  I  have  my  own  reasons  for  not  giving  into  these  schemes,  and  pre- 
fer taking  a  wife  (when  I  shall  take  one)  from  purer  sources,  I  have 
ever  been  more  annoyed  than  flattered  by  such  distinctions.  And  this 
probably  has  made  me  feel  the  more  keenly  the  general  ill-eflects  on 
society  arising  from  these  maternal  intrigues,  in  which  the  married  and 
the  poor  go  for  nothing.     If  one,  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes,  en- 
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gages  a  girl's  attention  and  distracts  her  from  the  business  of  the  night, 
you  may  see  the  mother  prowling  about  with  fretful  uneasiness,  like  a 
cat  whose  kitten  is  in  the  paws  of  some  unlucky  urchin^  and  at  last  fairly 
breaking  in  on  the  conversation  to  hurry  her  daughter  away  from  the 
troublesome  interloper.  I  have  felt  the  deepest  compassion  for  many  a 
worthy  fellow,  whose  accomplishments,  talents,  and  vutues  should  have 
made  him  a  most  desirable  match,  thus  warned  off  the  premises  like  an 
unqualified  sportsman,  and  treated  with  contempt  in  the  quarter  in 
which  contempt  is  most  insufferable,  merely  for  the  want  of  a  little  dross« 
Where  these  practices  are  carrying  on  in  a  family,  all  agreeable  and  in- 
structive conversation  is  banished  the  house.  Even  in  tlie  most  intimate 
sociality,  the  necessity  of  ki^ocking  up  a  quadrille  to  the  piano-forte,  or 
of  engaging  the  musical  misses  in  the  display  of  their  acquirements,  cuts 
short  all  sweet  converse.  All  the  dust  of  the  carpet  is  beaten  into  your 
eyes  and  throat,  your  ears  are  stunned,  your  person  pushed  about  the 
narrow  room,  or  you  are  condemned  to  listen  for  the  live  thousandth 
time  to  ^  Bid  me  dUsctmrsCy^  and  a  ''  Di  tanti  palpitij^  sung  in  that  time 
and  tune  which  it  pleaseth  fortune^  or  the  no  less  capricious  tempers  oi 
the  melodious  exhibitants. 

For  these  and  a  thousand  other  reasons,  wliich  for  brevity  I  must  now 
omit,  it  becomes  a  point  of  prudence  and  good  policy  to  adopt  a  plan  that 
shall  consign  matrimony,  like  all  other  trades,  to  the  forenoon,  and  to  the 
commercial  part  of  the  city,  leaving  the  haunts  of  pleasure  and  the  hours 
of  recreation  to  their  le^timate  purposes.  In  France,  marriage  is  trans- 
acted *'  by  private  contract."  The  unmarried  whey  faces  are  kept  in 
the  back-ground,  and  talking  does  not  spoil  conversation  in  the  saloons. 
This  arrangement,  however,  in  which  the  young  folks  are  not  ^^  brought 
out,"  is  too  foreign  for  our  habits,  and  cannot  be  recommended*  But 
nothing  could  be  more  convenient  than  the  erection  of  an  Exchange  ex* 
clusively  appropriated  to  matrimonial  speculation.  The  neighboiuhood 
of  Mark-lane  would  afford  a  good  site,  as  country  gentlemen  might  then 
dispose  of  their  com  and  their  children  at  the  same  time.  Or  a  room 
might  be  hired  in  the  Auction-mart,  or  at  Tattersall*s,  for  the  purpose. 
The  fitting  up  of  show-rooms  or  Bazaar's  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Bond-street  might  have  its  utility,  in  which  each  girl  might  be  ticketed, 
and  '^  no  second  price  be  taken."  This  would  answer  the  better,  as  in 
Bazaars  '^  no  credit  can  possibly  be  given,"  and  ''  no  goods  are  returned 
after  they  have  left  the  shop."  Subservient  to  this  scheme,  renters 
might  be  opened,  by  which  an  inspector  might  at  a  glance  know  how 
far  any  number  in  the  catalogue  would  suit.  By  such  arrangements  we 
might  have  our  evenings  to  ourselves ;  and.  mammas,  their  daughters^ 
and  young  gentlemen  of  good  expectations,  might  each  and  all  enjoy 
the  delights  of  social  intercourse,  undisturbed  by  anxious  speculation, 
and  unharrassed  by  the  dread  of  spring-guns  and  steel4raps  in  c(mcerts, 
dances,  and  opera  suppers.  As  things  are  now  conducted,  we  must 
marry  in  one's  own  defence,  and  run  the  risk  of  perpetual  annoyance  at 
home  in  order  to  obtain  some  chance  of  a  little  tranquil  enjoyment 
abroad.  This  certainly  requires  reform,  and  something  might  be  done 
in  the  shape  of  a  rider  to  some  of  the  many  marriage  acts  which  are 
daily  passing  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  Let  the  members  look  t© 
it,  at  dieir  leisure.  C.  M. 
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WBW    SOCIETY   OP    LiTERATUBE. 

Thb  project  of  a  Royal  Society  of  Literature  which  so  long  lay  myv- 
lefiously  in  embryo,  has  again  presented  itself  to  the  world,  or,  to  use 
ftarliamentary  language,  assumed  somewhat  of  ^  a  tangible  shape." 
Never  was  the  origin  of  a  society,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
receive  its  concoction  among  the  most  celebrated  literati  of  the  country, 
so  obscure  or  so  little  known  to  those  interested  in  its  proceedings.  Va- 
cilladoa  and  uncertainty  have  marked. its  progress  hitherto,  and  whether 
tbe  present  announcement  of  its  constitution  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
final  result  of  the  deliberations  of  its  founders,  or  to  be  considered  only 
u  aA  initiament  to  be  followed  by  another  interval  of  silence  ere  its 
traasac^ns  be  agaun  visible  to  the  public  eye,  remains  fiar  time  to  decide. 
Its  commencement  has  been  any  thing  but  auspicious ;  and  if  the  future 
be  to  be  judged  by  the  past,  the  hopes  of  its  founders  are  likely  to  suffer 
disappcHiitment  from  the  very  nature  of  the  course  they  have  been  pur* 
suing. 

A  recent  announcement  of  the  transactions  of  a  meeting  held  on  tiie 
17th  of  June,  has   disclosed  to  the  community  the  operations  which 
have  consumed  two  or  three  years  in  completing.     A  reference  is  easily 
made  to  these  at  length  in  some  of  the  diurnal  publications.     It  appears 
that  a  president  (the  Bbhop  of  St.  David^s),  eight  vice-president^  a 
council  of  sixteen  fellows,*  a  treasurer,  librarian,  and  secretaiy,  have 
been  elected.    Very  fesr  of  these  individuals  can  be  consideral  im- 
mediately connected  with  literature.     The  Society  is  described  as  being 
^  under  the  patronage  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  his  Majesty 
King  GeoEge  the  Fourth,  for  the  advancement  of  literature — by  the 
publication  of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  such  works, 
as  may  be  of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  not  of  that  popular  character 
which  usually  claims  the  attention  of  publishers — by  the  promotioa  of 
discoveries  in  literature — by  endeavours  to  fac  the  standardy  as  far  as 
b  practicable,  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  language,  by  the  critical 
improvement  of  our  lexicography — ^by  the  reading,  at  public  meetings, 
of  interesting   papers  on   history,  philosophy,  poetry,  phildogy,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  publication  of  such  of  those  papers,  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of,  in  the  society's  transactions-^by  the  auigning  of  honorary 
rewards  to  works  of  great  literary  merit,  and  to  important  discoveries 
in  literature ;  and  by  establishing  a  correspondence  with  learned  men 
m  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  Uterary  inquiry  and  informa- 
tion.*'   The  two  prizes,  of  one  hundred  and  of  fifty  pounds,  first  pro- 
posed to  be  given  for  literary  compositions,  are  changed  into  two  gold 
medals  of  fSty  guineas  each,  to  be  adjudged  annually  to  persons  of 
eminent  literary  merit.     The  society  consists  of  fellows  and  associates  : 
of  the  last  are  two  classes — ^royal  associates  and  associates  of  the  society  ; 
the  former  to  be  elected  from  among  the  latter.     Ten  of  these  associates 
are  to  receive  one  hundred  a  year  each  from  the  privy  purse,  and  ten 
otiieis  a  like  sum  from  the  funds  of  the  society.     There  are  also  to  be 
honorary  associates.     The  persons  elected  as  associates  are  to  give  testi' 

*  In  the  council  of  the  Society,  we  l^elieve,  the  Reverend  Mr.CroIy  is  the  only  ontf 
»iddy  ksown  as  a  literary  character ;  and  to  that  yentlfnnan's  merits  a«  an  author 
^eare  ardentlj  disponed  to  bear  testimony. 
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moniab  of  good  moral  character,  and  to-assist  in  tke  promotion  of  ^  truth, 
social  order^  and  loyalty — loyaUy  in  its  genuine  sense,  not  only  of  per^ 
sonal  devotion  to  the  sovereign,  but,  of  attachment  to  the  Imn  and  hnti- 
tutions  of  the  country."  Such  Is  a  brief  expoti  of  the  present  structure 
of  the  8octet3% 

Some  of  the  objects  before  enumerated,  such  as  the  pubfication  of 
inedited  works  of  ancient  literature,  the  ^^  reading  interesting  papers 
on  history,  &c.''  and  a  foreign  correspondence  for  the  ^  purpose  of 
literary  inquiry,  &c."  are  unobjectiond^e  thii^  in  themselves,  and 
calculated  in  the  aggregate  rather  to  do  good  than  harm ;  but  it  may  be 
justly  doubted  whether  individual  industry  has  left  any  thmg  in  mese 
respects  to  be  performed.  The  odier  designs  of  the  soci^  are  more 
open  to  objection,  and  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  b^in  a  memorable 
era  in  British  literature  as  its  founders  expect,  even  if  its  adnevements 
equal  those  which  the  celebrated  Academy  of  France  has  accomplished 
for  that  nation.  His  Majesty's  munificence  and  good  intmtions  no  one 
will  feel  iQclined  to  dispute^  but  it  may  be  jusdy  a  question  whether 
their  display  would  not  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of 
literature,  if  the  stipends  had  been  conferred  by  royal  selection,  radier 
than  throu^  the  intervention  of  any  society  however  constituted.^  This 
mode  would  at  least  have  afforded  a  guarantee  for  tiie  impartial  ftilfi!* 
ment  of  the  royal  wishes,  and  show  that  the  cabals  of  a  society  <fid  not 
interfere  in  the  distribution.  For  notwithstanding  any  professions,  and 
sincere  professions,  peihaps,  of  the  founders  of  this  society,  it  wiH  in- 
evitably, if  it  endure,  become  an  instrument  of  party.  All  former  siyci- 
eties  have  nniformly  become  so ;  and  dierefore,  thoi^  tiiey  might  have 
been  advantageous  in  the  dawn  of  a  national  literature,  they  are  worse 
than  useless,  nay  decidedly  mischievous,  when  establnhed  during  its  me^ 
ridlan  splendour,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Academy 
of  France  has  nniformly  been  the  corrupt  tool  of  the  government,  and 
is  deservedly  sunk  into  disrepute.  It  injured  the  national  literature  by 
attempting  to  ^  fix  a  standard"  in  each  department,  by  witich  all  writers 
were  to  be  circumscribed,  at  a  time  when,  firom  the  great  names  con- 
nected with  it,  its  influence  was  all-pow^M.  It  chSUed  the  ardonr  of 
genius,  cramped  attempts  at  novelty,  and  endeavoured  to  crush  wrilen 
that  had  the  independence  to  contravene  any  of  its  arbitrary  or  pedan- 
tic enactments.  One  source  of  its  power  arose  from  the  ■comparatively 
unenlightened  era  of  its  establishment  and  the  celebrated  men  tliat  were 
successively  enrolled  on  its  list,  under  a  government  winch,  till  a  recent 
period,  su&red  no  independent  feeling  to  exist  among  the  people.  In 
Its  best  times  it  was  a  thing  of  feud,  corruption,  and  abject  servility  ; 
grovelling  courtiers,  bigoted  priests,  and  vain  nobles,  being  among  its 
members.  Thus  its  reputation  was  sustained  on  the  siioulders  of  « 
feii^  gifted  individuals.  It  was  the  creature  of  despotism,  tiiat  so  well 
understands  how  to  turp  all  similar  institutions  to  its  own  aggrandise- 
ment 

But  to  return  to  the  new  Society,  projected  it  may  be  with  die  most 
laudable  intentions—- is  it  at  all  probable,  that  in  a  nation  like  En^and, 
where  letters  have  reached  the  proudest  elevation,  tmsuRtained  by 
caballine  academies  or  royal  donations,  that  at  this  moment  literary 
men  will  bow  the  head  to  the  dida  of  any  association  whatever  ?  Can 
it  be  supposed  that  in  this  most  enlightened  age,  when  independence 
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of  evoy  sort  is  in  the  higiieflt  estimatiooy  writers  trill  place  themselves 
in  abej^uioe  fvom  a  body  in  which  scarcely  a  name  of  celebrity  in  the 
aatiMni  literalnre  has  appeared,  feeling  and  knowing  that  public  opi- 
nion can  confer  on  them,  without  sluu^e  or  compromise  of  any  kind, 
lasting  reputati<m  and  pecuniary  advantages  adequate  to  their  toils,  and 
kr  greater  than  any  society  can  offer?  The  very  soul  of  a  high  litera* 
tote  is  freedom,  a  freedom  owning  no  authority  but  the  tribumJ  of  the 
whole  notion.  No  academy  in  this  country  will  be  held  in  sufficient 
leipeet  by  the  public  to  keep  the  power  in  its  hands  of  bestowing  emi- 
nenoe  on  an  author  by  its  plaudits,  or  of  sending  him  into  obscurity  by 
its  ccnauyes*  His  glc^ious  independence  of  mind  and  pen,  his  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  hn  conscience  alone,  and  the  pride  of  principle,  render 
Urn  very  justly  jealous  of  any  set  of  men  who  would  seek  to  extend 
tkm  iaAatoee  aver  has  opinions,  or  make  him  the  means  of  propagating 
tiieaa.  it  may  be  asserted  as  a  truth,  that  the  society  in  its  corporate 
ca|MKicy  will  have  no  we%ht  with  the  better  class  of  English  writers,  let 
the  politicai  tenets  of  the  latter  be  what  they  may.  In  am  eariy  an- 
nnanffmBiil  of  its  intentions,  it  was  observed,  that  without  royal  protect 
tion  ^  literatne  would  contmue  neutral  or  adverse  to  the  service  of  the 
country."  Here  was  a  pretty  plain  hint  to  authors  what  its  advocates 
thonglit  of  our  present  literature,  and  hence  may  be  inferred  one  of  the 
Biain  obyects  ke^  in  view  in  its  formation.  But  the  literature  of  this, 
conntxy  naa  altamed  its  magnificence  of  growth  without  royal  protec- 
tion, fxr  any  other  protection  than  its  own  irresistible  claims  afforded. 
Its  profesoTB  mirtived  it  for  ages,  often  amid  penurv  and  distress,  until 
it  reached  a  flourishing  maturity  and  spread  itself  abroad-'-the  admim^ 
tin  of  the  worid,  too  firmly  rooted  to  require  the  support  of  thrones, 
and  too  foil  of  vitiUity  to  be  withered  by  the  msidious  care  of  academies 
or  sodeties.  Is  the  noblest  memento  of  Britain's  glory  so  vile  a  thing, 
that  It  nay  be  turned  or  twbted  to  the  use  of  any  faction  possessing  po- 
Mcal  power,  as  Tory,  Whig,  os  Radical,  might  deem  it  ^  adverse  to  the 
service  of  the  country  ?''  Does  it  not  look,  after  acknowledgements  so 
pot  fovth,  as  if  it  had  been  said  by  the  aodety,  <<  when  British  literature 
wu  emerging  from  obscurity,  it  might  well  be  left  to  force  its  way  in 
ne^eet,  lot  now  it  ia  became  a  mighty  instrument  in  governing  man- 
kmd— now  its  glory  is  gone  abroad  into  all  comers  of  the  earth,  we 
anst  offer  it  our  patronage,  enlist  it  on  our  side,  and  finally  endeavour 
to  comnit  it.''  But  it  is  too  kte  {  no  bonds  will  hdid  its  giant  limbs,  no 
ait  eonfine  its  proud  and  towering  spirit.  It  is  no  longer  a  suppliant, 
gttmg  on  coronets  and  patrons  for  a  haughty  prctteetion ;  but  a  laurelled 
ridor,  going  ^  fordi  conquering  and  to  conquer."  Our  literary  genius, 
like  our  constitution,  is  essentially  free,  and,  while  it  flourishes,  must 
RaniD  so.  Ckir  better  class  of  writers  will  not  enter  a  society,  where  una- 
anaity  cannot  exist,  and  the  fiiture  fate  of  which  may  be  easily  foreseen. 
Let  US  suppose  Mr.  -— ^  feelii^  inclined  to  present  an  hexameter  ode 
to  the  sodety,  and  to  take  his  place  among  the  associates,  bringing  hia 
tesdmonials  of  learning,  loyaky,  good  moral  diaracter,  and  public  prin- 
ciple, m  hki  hand ;  8iq>pose  tdbese  latter  to  be  what  the  society  may  ap- 
prove, how  would  they  elect  Mr.  -— i— ,  whose  ideas  as  ^to  die  promo;- 
tion  of  truth,  of  social  order,  and  loyal^^ — ^loyaky  m  its  genuine  sense, 
aot  only  of  personal  attachment  to  the  soverei^,  but  of  attachment  to 
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(he  laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,"  may  be  very  widdy  difiSnent 
from  those  of  the  founder  of  Pantisocracy  ?  Both  of  these  writers  would 
be  most  desirable  members  of  such  a  body ;  but  how  can  both  be  elect- 
ed and  the  society  preserve  a  unity  of  design,  and  amalgamate  indivi* 
duals  so  diametrically  opposite  in  principle  ? 

But,  allowing  the  society  to  be  at  present  unconnected  with  politics, 
it  cannot  long  remain  so ;  and  shall  we  not,  by  and  by,  see  it  exert  the 
same  sort  of  influence  that  we  have  seen  rule  similar  institutions,  both  in 
this  and  other  countries — ^we  certainly  shall.     It  may  safely  be  aveiredy 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  writers  of  tiie  greatest  learoiDg  and  the 
most  brilliant  genius  would  fail  of  success,  were  they  to  be  candidates 
for  admission,  not  being  of  the  political  state  paity  govemiBg  at  the 
time.     The  experience  of  the  past  has  uniformly  ^ewn  thb  to  be  the 
case,  and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so  where  bishops  and  judges  direct. 
But  what  have  objects  purely  literary,  to  which  such  societies  should  be 
confined,  to  do  with  political  opinions  ?  Neither  Milton,  nor  Marvel,  nor 
Sidney,  could  be  members  of  such  a  body ;  but  Gibber  and  Settle  might. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  integrity  of  an  institution,  that,  under  the  mask 
of  supporting  literature,  is  the  concealed  prop  of  a  political  party,  and  ex- 
cludes from  its  advantages  for  causes  which  have  no  connexion  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  its  establbhment.     This  having  been  uniloimly 
the  case  in  bodies  similarly  constituted,  there  must  indeed  be  saving 
*  virtue,  in  the  present  society,  if  it  be  exempt  from  such  mischief  in  a 
country  where  party  runs  so  higli.    Other  academies  have  been  found- 
ed with  as  fair  professions  as  the  present,  by  those  who  have  veil  un- 
derstood the  advantage  of  maintaining  an  ascendancy  over  literary  men, 
of  arranging  them  on  their  side  of  a  question,  and  of  using  them  as  a 
shield  in  contests  totally  unconnected  with  literary  matters.     The  very 
laws  and  rules  of  such  societies  have  been  generally  pernicious  to  ge^ 
nius ;  being  grounded  on  the  theory  of  the  schoolmeir  of  past  times  and 
the  pedantry  of  monkish  colleges,  they  have  proved  uncongenial  to  that 
portion  of  literature  which  is  truly  generous,  and  would  now  only  tend 
to  retard  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is  increasing  from  the  wider  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  rendered  permanent  by  the  art  of  printing.    A  lite- 
rary society,  properly  so  called,  should  hold  f<»th  no  qualification  or 
disqualification  as  to  members,  but  what  was  purely  literary ;  yet  the 
spirit  of  societies  both  of  literature  and  art  have  never  exhibited  this 
consistency.     Raphael  himself  would  suffer  to-morrow  the  fate  of  Barry 
in  the  English  Academy  of  Painting,  were  he  a  living  member  and 
equally  imprudent  in  the  use  of  an  hasty  expression ; — ^but  what  mbchief 
would  such  an  exclusion  do  to  Raphael  in  his  art  ?  his  pencil  would  be 
as  graceful  as  ever,  and  his  Paintings  as  much  admired.     It  is  precisely 
the  same  in  an  Academy  of  Literature,  that  forgets  its  genuine  object  to 
display  its  impotent  resentment  for  offences  unconnected  with  its  con- 
trol.    But  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  society  have  said  that  the  great 
object  in  view  is  to  ^^  render  the  pursuit  of  literature  honourable  in  itself 
and  beneficial  in  its  results  to  society.*'     And  this  it  proposes  to  achieve 
by  giving  a  hundred  a  year  to  twenty  writers  whom  the  society  may 
judge  entitled  to  the  same !  Men  cannot  be  rendered  more  honourable 
by  being  made  more  dependent ;  this  is  not  the  way  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject, nw  will  any  society  in  this  country,  however  respectable  in  rank, 
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the  pursuit  of  literature  more  hmiourable  than  it  is  at  present 
or  more  beneficial  in  its  results.  Our  literature  is  formed;, our  wri* 
ters  that  are  worthy  of  it  are  well  supported,  and  stand  high  in  the 
public  esteem.  The  society  may  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
oae  production,  not  a  dozen  copies  of  which  may  be  sold ;  while  ano- 
ther quite  heterodox  according  to  its  perspicuous  decisions,  may  be 
letnndng  wealth  and  fame  to  the  author.  How  in  such  a  case  can 
the  sodety  help  itself,  or  talk  of  its  foresight  and  infallibility  in  lite- 
my  al&irs  amid  a  frequent  recurrence  of  such  instances,-«and  what 
will  the  world  think  of  them  ?  As  to  any  thing  it  can  efiect  for  the 
oatiMial  literature,  we  are  equally  in  the  dark.  The  literature  of  '£ng« 
land  cannot  stand  on  higher  ground  than  it  occupies  at  present ;  the 
works  of  the  society  in  this  respect  will  be  works  of  supererogation. 
Ircamiot  compile  a  better  Dictionary  than  Johnson's,  or  Todd's  John« 
son  ;  still  less  can  it  improve  our  lexicography ;  it  must  first  take  high 
ground  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  establish  itself  at  the  summit 
of  British  literature  de  factOj  before  it  can  become  an  example  to  be 
copied.  It  cannot  engross  all  the  genius  of  the  country,  nor  adequately 
reward  it;  this  must  still  be  left  to  the  public.  It  cannot  &i  a  stan- 
dard of  taste  in  language ;  the  best  authors  must  always  be  the  efficient 
guides  m  this  respect ;  and  a  free  nation  will  not  suffer  improvement  tq 
be  at  a  stand.  It  cannot  mark  out  new  subjects  for  the  higher  class  of 
writers ;  this  must  be  left  to  individual  fancy  and  feeling.  In  short, 
its  honorary  donations  can  only  act  as  incitements  to  young  writers, 
who  have  still  to  learn  that  their  most  valuable  reward,  as  regards  repu^ 
tation,  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  puUlc,  and  the  highest  pecuniary 
advaittage  through  their  bookseller. 

But  the  society  is  not  to  be  supported  entirely  by  government,  but 
also  by  private  subscription.  Subscribers  are  to  be  considered  Fellows, 
so  at  least  it  appears  from  the  proceedings  published.  From  these 
fellows  the  officers  and  council  are  chosen,  and  by  them  will  every 
matter  of  importance  ultimately  be  decided.  Numbers  who  may  be- 
come subscribers  will  be  eager  to  get  their  money's  worth  of  interfe- 
rence in  the  transactions  of  the  society.  Sir  Wm.  Curtis,  for  example, 
laying  aside  the  study  of  Mrs.  Rundle  for  that  of  a  less  palatable,  but 
someirhac  higher,  order  of  reading,  may,  with  the  Bbhop  of  —  on 
one  hand,  and  Mr.  I>eputy  Kilderkin  on  the  other,  omstBy  as  the 
French  say,  at  the  deUberations  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for 
the  medals.  .  Even  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  may  be  seated  via  d  ms 
with  Ldston,  and  shaking  his  ambrosial  curls  in  the  terrors  of  judicial 
procrastination  over  a  work  of  doubtful  merit,  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  unhappy  author's  doom  to  another  meeting.  Can  such  be 
a  state  of  things  to  which  writers  of  celebrity  will  submit,  when  the 
tribunal  of  the  nation  is  open  to  them,  and  may  it  not  be  boldly  pro- 
nounced that  the  road  to  reputation  will  be  still  found  to  lie  that 
way  ?  The  establishment  of  the  society  tends  also  to  the  contraction 
and  narrowness  of  eveiy  thing  connected  with  literary  pursuits.  Till 
now,  an  English  author  had  '^  the  world  before  him  where  to  choose'' 
his  guides  and  supporters ;  yet  soon,  if  the  society  can  become  para- 
mount, he  must  not  look  beyond  its  pale.    The  spirit  of  our  literatm« 
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be  ndidued  and  ipned  in;  it  muil  proceed  aalty  bji 
«tep9 ;  no  noble  action  and  graceful  curvetting  must  be  tolerated  f  hut 
tbe  laws  of  the  manage  must  restrain  every  grace  ^  beyond  the  nack  of 
arty''  every  motion  of  which  the  rusty  curb  of  the  College  ikvbida  the 


In  a  Royal  Academy  of  Literature  all  the  membert  should  be  lilenry 
men  of  some  celebrity,  to  be  qualified  for  the  busioem  for  wfaieh  thej 
are  embodied.  Fortunately,  the  society's  iDfluenoe  over  the  puUie 
mind,  to  any  great  extent,  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,  and  dierefore 
much  evil  ne^  not  be  dreaded  irom  its  anathemas  by  writeis  indq 
dent  of  it,  should  they  still  continue  ^^  neutral,  or  adverse  to  the 
vice  of  the  country."  Even  our  Royal  Academy  of  Painting 
of  artists ;  but  that  of  Literature  will  be  essentidly  composed  of  sab- 
scribers.  A  Lord  Chief  Justice  out  of  his  place  in  court  is  gcneraliy 
but  a  negative  s<Ht  of  a  personage,  as  a  Uterary  umpire  more  especialij^ 
The  spirit  of  lawyers  and  literary  men  is  as  opposite  as  tiw  poles. 
Perhaps  it  is  thought  a  sufficient  qualificatian  for  a  member  to  have 
had  a  cortain  quantum  of  Greek  and  LfUin  flogged  into'  him  ia  his 
school-days,  and  to  have  kept  teqps  at  College.  If  so,  we  iasay  coi>> 
gratolate  ourselves  on  our  hereditary  Uterati,  as  a  Qerman  acadenay 
did  once  on  its  hereditary  mathematicians ;  thus  we  have,  at  last,  a 
royal  road  to  literature.  This  absurdity  is  sel^evident ;  but  if  we  most 
have  siich  a  society,  let  it  be  openly  formed  on  the  principle  of  afasohile 
power,  now  so  mudi  in  vogue  in  Europe,  and  well  cakulaled  to  letter 
the  mind  and  make  it  subservient  to  its  dictates,  it  is  better  diat 
Government  should  at  once  nominate  forty  individuals  (the  Boorbom 
complement  for  a  literary  academy,)  and  coosi^  over  to  them  the  ex^ 
elusive  practice  of  literary  affairs,  as  it  has  consigned  physic  to  the 
academy  in  Warwick  Lome.  None,  should  publish  a  book  widiout  a 
diploma  from  the  legitimate  f<Hty ;  fixed  rules  should  be  acled  apon  ia 
writing  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  Sec.  Then,  by  r^dly  enforcing  tbe 
executton  of  this  law,  letters  woidd  speedily  descend  to  so  low  a  levd 
that  they  would  cease  to  occupy  puMic  attention,  and  no  longer  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  our  Holy  AUies.  There  is  a  very  un-English  fe^ 
ing  abroad,  that,  instead  of  showing  liberality  and  expansion  of  mind, 
seeks  to  circumscribe  every  thing  by  arbitrary  control.  Our  literary 
renowh  owes  nothing  to  dogmas  or  academicians ;  though  occasionailj 
coloured  at  times  too  much  by  a  reigning  fashion,  it  was  ever  fiwe  as 
air — ^ks  coruscations  had  an  unbounded  space  in  which  to  radiate, 
and  oiwed  their  splendours  to  nature,  not  to  the  pyrotechnical  displajrs 
of  the  laboratory.  The  support  of  an  academy  to  our  literature  in  i|s 
present  state,  b  tiiat  of  a  reed  propping  a  flourishing  oak.  The  Freaich 
had  scarcely  any  literature  before  the  foundation  of  their  acadony,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  similarity  in  the  two  cases,  nor  is  it  desirable  there 
should  be  any.  We  shall  soon  discover  that  if  this  institution  do  not 
fall  to  pieces  of  itself,  it  will  become  a  mere  tiling  of  party,  and  that 
the  best  introduction  to  it  will  be  through  the  minister's  closet—it  srill 
become  the  rallying  point  of  his  supporters,  and  will  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  meanness,  corruption,  and  intrigue.  We  have  many  writers 
at  present,  and  there  will  then  be  a  rapid  .accumulation  of  them,  that 
Vill  use  the  pen  on  any  ude  and  for  any  party,  or  for  all,  if  they  find  ft 
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i  m  their  prirate  IniEeiesiCs,  however  opposite  it  may  be  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consdences.  By  such  the  honours  and  emdumeDts  c^ 
Ae  iililufitiu  wiH  be  engrossed,  when  those  who  have  at  present  con- 
Kihaled  to  esttLblisfa  it  wMi  pore  views  and  intentions  shall  have  passed 
sway. 

It  b  evident  that  the  means  soch  a  society  must  first  adopt,  to  give  it 
a  dnnee  of  obtaming  influence  over  the  public  mind,  are,  to  place  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  to  unite  the  best  and 
most  popular  authors  in  its  support.  Mere  labourers  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  plodding  students,  and  commentators  on  ancient  text  for  the 
thousandth  time,  no,  not  even  a  dozen  profound  scholars,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  his  hundred  inquisitorial  questions  at  their  head, 
wiU  make  die  society  succeed  without  effecting  this.  The  popular  au- 
thors most  unite  t^th  the  society,  or  it  will  never  be  looked  up  to. 
Mere  Umvernty  Grecians  will  do  litde  for  it  with  the  world  at  large. 
It  mast  exhibit  on  its  rolls  the  nobler  intellects  and  higher  spirits  of  the 
age,  or  it  wfll  remain  a  secondary  thing — a  body  without  a  soul — an  in- 
efficient name,  laborious  in  microcosmic  exertion,  and  imbecile  in  the 
midst  of  swdtins  profession.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
great  names  wiu  bereeorded  on  die  books  of  the  society.  Each  feels 
conscious  of  his  stren^,  and  sees  no  necessity,  nor  useful  object,  in 
compromi^ng  hhnself  with  any  set  of  individuals,  whose  intentions,  how- 
ever good,  are  charaeterised  by  utter  destitution  of  the  means  w:hich  can 
insure  any  beneficial  consequences  to  literature  from  their  union.  Mind{i 
oi  great  power  are  too  independent,  and  are  seldom  social  enough  for 
such  an  object ;  nor  will  they  sacrifice  the  enjoyment  of  feeling  them- 
selves onrestrained,  and  descend  torn  their  higher  studies  and  flights  of 
fiucy  to  the  circumscribed  and  petty  regulations,  useless  detail^  and  un- 
meaaiiig  fomalities,  that  give  the  proceedings  of  such  institutions  the 
appearance  of  downright  frivolity.  Medals  and  prizes  may  do  for 
scholars  and  students,  but  they  are  of  no  estimation  in  the  eyes  of  him 
who  is  desiroas  of  earning  lasting  fame,  and  whose  powers  are  put  fbrth 
in  ^ragoroos  exercise  in  cont^dmg  for  a  far  higher  reward*  The  new 
RoyiS  Society  is  even  objectiohaUe  if  it  contribute  to  make  a  portion 
only  of  omr  Hteratore  dependent  upon  it.  Its  twenty  authors  must  be 
goraned  and  guided  by  the  fellows,  and  if  they  possess  sufficient  merit 
in  the  poMic  eye  to  be  noticed,  they  will  be  instrumental,  as  far  as  they 
go,  in  cramping  independence.  Oin*  literature  is  a  '^  chartered  libertine,'' 
and  the  attempt  to  subjugate  any  part  of  it  to  the  control  of  an  incorpo- 
rated body  of  men  may  have  had  its  origin  simply  in  a  misguided  zeal 
for  the  benefit  of  literature,  or  it  may  have  arisen  firom  the  concealed 
dene  to  subject  it  to  a  species  of  control  which  may  check  its  present 
ineorrigible  repugnance  to  be  the  creature  of  courtiers,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  that  submissive  and  debasing  spirit  which  is  so  rife  in  the  world 
at  present,  and  irhich,  whether  denominated  the  cause  of  social  order  or 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  is  equally  unworthy  the  present  times,  and  de- 
graifing  to  beings  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  reason.  From  whichever  of 
these  causes  the  Society  dates  its  beginning,  it  would  naturally  bear  the 
same  aspect  of  good  intention,  but  it  cannot  eventually  effect  good,  or 
promote,  in  any  material  desree,  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  en- 
i^faiened  state  of  the  public  mind  will,  in  our  day,  however,  be 
•ne  of  the  best  antidotes  to  any  evils  tliat  may  be  caused  by  such  an 
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bells  should  be  so  rude  as  to  inquire  his  business*    It  is  a  hazardous 
afiair  to  get  near  actors.    We  are  apt  to  make  comparisons  whidi  always 
redound  to  our  own  exaltation.    ^'  Macready  is  great  in  Virginius,"  said 
Augustus  Thackeray  to  himself^  ^^  but  I  thiidL  I  could  do  the  part  better : 
my  voice  is  to  the  full  as  loud  as  his.     Charles  Kemble's  Mark  Antony 
is  a  fihished  performance :  but,  thank  Heaven !  he  has  no  exclusive  pa- 
tent for  playing  the  part,  whatever  his  privileges  may  be  as  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  establishment.    I  '11  go  home  and  study.    *  See  what 
an  envious  rent  hath  Casca  made :'  I  knew  it  quite  perfect  at  Harrow^  so 
I  shall  soon  recover  it"    Those  light  clouds  of  self-conceit  which  float 
occasionly  around  the  heads  of  unfledged  ensigns  and  beardless  barri- 
sters^t-law,  shewing  to  them  in  shadowy  perspective  die  Fieki  Marshal's 
baton  and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  mace,  soon  enveloped  the  upper  regions 
of  Captain  Thackeray.     To  complete  the  obumbration,  his  brother  offi- 
cers at  Woolwich  gave  him  the  part  of  Colonel  Briton,  in  the  <^  Won- 
der."   That  garrison  has  for  some  years  been  famous  for  ^  cleaving  the 
general  ear  with  horrid  speech."     William  Congreve  wrote  com«iiesy 
and  a  baronet  of  the  same  name  invented  rockets.     They  are  both  clever 
men  in  their  way  :  but  Love  for  Love  is  a  pleasanter  concern  to  iritnesa 
in  its  progress,  than  an  elliptical  cannon-ball.    So,  at  Woolwich,  comedies 
are  at  present  all  the  vogue,  and  the  rockets  are  despatched  to  do  duty  at 
Vauxhall  Gardens. 

Augustus  Thackeray  was  highly  complimented  for  his  performance 
of  Colonel  Briton.  Old  Culpepper  (who  went  down  by  the  Southend 
steam-boat  on  purpose  to  witness  it)  said  that  in  some  scenes  it  run 
Charles  Holland  rather  hard ;  and  Mrs.  General  Macgorget  only 
wished  that  her  nephew  Tom  Tankerville  had  played  it  Imlf  as  well : 
he  would  not  then  have  been  laughed  at  as  he  was :  bat  he  was  always 
a  headstrong  lad,  and  for  her  part  she  was  quite  sick  of  giving  him 
advice.  All  this  was  oil  to  the  flame,  and  Augustus  got  himself  intro- 
duced to  Charles  Kemble  the  very  next  evening.  The  dilettanti  per- 
formances of  the  preceding  night  were  of  course  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. ^^  We  at  Woolwich,"  said  Thackeray,  ^^  have  one  great  advan- 
tage over  you  at  the  regular  theatre — ^a  very  great  advantage" — ^^  May 
I  ask  what  it  is  ?" — ^^  W  hy  among  you  there  are  two  or  three  yery 
good,  and  all  the  rest  are  sticks ;  but  with  us  at  Woolwich  we  have  no 
had  actors."  The  manager,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  perfect  gendeman 
{a  character  of  which  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  divest  himself,  either 
on  the  stage  or  ofl"),  answered  only  with  a  bow.  He  might  have  re- 
plied, ^^  No  good  ones,  you  would  say."  Even  as  a  house  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  agree :  the  friends 
of  the  edifice  maintaining  that  it  unites  the  advantages  of  town  and 
country,  and  its  enemies  maintaining  that  it  absorbs  the  disadvantages  of 
each.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  Wednesday  following,  Thackeray  was 
**  at  it  again." 

There  is  a  theatre  in  Tottenham-street  which  is  noted  for  enticin^^ 
slender  comets  from  Hounslow-barracks,  and  indentured  linendrap^rs 
from  Oxford-street.  Our  Captain  of  course  took  refuge  beneadi  its 
portico.  He  opened  there  in  the  Duke  Aranza,  in  the  Honey  Moon, 
and  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits  upon  the  occasion*  His  grace 
has  to  dress  three  times  during  the  ^ye  acts.  This,  according  to 
Augustus,  was  a  high  feather  in  the  cap  of  the  character.    ^  It  is  a 
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capital  part,**  he  observed  to  Lord  Robert  Ranter,  wbo  was  cast  for  Ro* 
hndo;  "  I  don't  know  a  better  part.  First,  there  's  the  Duke^s  pri- 
vate ifacss :  puce-coloured  velvet,  a  beaver  hat,  a  slouched  feather,  and 
sugar-loaf  buttons — oh!  it 's  a  >  great  part!  Then  there  's  the  cottage 
diis :  drab  kerseymere  with  blue  silk  fecings,  high-topped  gloves,  and 
rasset  boots—oh  !  it 's  an  excellent  part !  Then  there's  the  Duke's  state 
dress  in  the  last  scene :  a  white  plume  and  diamond  botton,  crimson 
velvet  doak,  and  white  sattin  tronks— oh  !  it 's  a  delightful  part, !  I 
quite  forgot  the  white  shoes  and  red  rosettes — I  don't  think  there  's  a 
better  part  on  the  stage !" 

Tbe  Honej  Moon,  as  honey  moons  are  wont  to  do,  went  off  ex- 
tremely well.  Audiences  are  very  indulgent  when  there  is  nothing  to 
pay.  Few  things  sour  a  critic  more  than  pulling  three  shillings  and 
nxpenee  from  his  breeches  pocket.  "  Pray,  my  lord,"  said  Old  Cul- 
pepper to  Lord  Robert,  "  what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
played  Lopes  ?  He  had  not  much  to  do :  nothing,  indeed,  but  to  in- 
vite the  Duke  and  Juliana  to  the  village  dance ;  but,  I  must  confess,  he 
threw  all  tbe  rest  of  you  into  the  back-ground.  Pray  what  is  his  name  ?" 
"  His  name  !'*  answered  Lord  Robert, — *^  oh,  that  was  Billy  Bawl  the 
call-boy  from  Covent-garden."— "  The  call-boy  ?  Impossible !"— "  Oh, 
no !  it 's  very  true :  we  paid  him  thirty  shillings."  "  What  a  shame !" 
cxclsdmed  the  old  slopseller :  "  only  a  call-boy  ?  why  don't  the  Covent- 
garden  proprietors  put  him  into  Macbeth,  or  young  Mirabel,  or  Ar- 
taxerxes,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?"  "  Why,  the  fact  is.  Sir,**  said  the 
noble  amateur,  **  at  Covent-garden  poor  Billy  never  gets  beyond  *  Your 
ladyship's  carriage ;'  or  at  farthest,  ^  This  way,  if  you  please.  Sir.'  Be- 
cause the  poor  fellow  is  cowed  by  the  regular  actors  :  sad  overbearing 
dogs :  but  here  he  is  among  gentlemen,  who  put  hiin  quite  at  his  ease 
in  a  moment." 

Lord  Robert  Ranter  has  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  generally 
palms  some  **  stick"  of  an  actor  upon  them  once  in  every  season.  These 
would  twine  "  like  ivy  round  a  sapling"  establishment,  but  the  two  old 
oaks  weather  it  out.  Lord  Robert  spoke  to  the  proprietors  about  Au- 
gustus Thackeray.  He  might  be  mistaken  :  we  are  all  liable  to  error : 
but  for  his  part,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  promising  dSbUt  than  his 
Dake  Aranza  :  his  style  seemed  to  be  something  between  John  Kem- 
Nc's  and  Kcan's ;  free,  however,  from  the  stateliness  of  the  one,  and 
the  fomiliarity  of  the  other :  he  should  recommend  the  proprietors  by 
all  means  to  jump  at  him  :  he  knew  that  Elliston  would  give  any  money 
for  him,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  result  was,  that  the  redoubtable  Captain  got 
an  engagement  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.  The  terms  were  neither 
thirty,  no,  nor  even  twenty-five  pounds  a  week.  "  No  matter :  money 
was  not  his  precise  object ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  public  vok-e 
wocdd  force  the  proprietors  to  cancel  his  present  articles,  and  treat  him 
with  greater  liberality.  The  cases  of  Kean  and  Miss  O'Neil  were  pre- 
cisely in  point.  He  was  determined,  for  his  part^  to  show  the  town 
what  gentlemanly  acting  was.  Garrick  was  a  gentleman :  he  had  dri- 
ven his  tilbury  last  week  down  to  Hampton  to  see  his  effects  on  sale, 
and  he  most  say,  that  a  more  gentlemanly  turn  out  he  had  seldom  wit- 
nessed. Not  that  he  meant  to  patronize  the  drawing-room  chah^ ;  they 
were  decidedly  too  short  in  the  elbow :  and  the  Hogarths  were  vulgar : 
ao  el^ance  in  tbe  subjects,  and  no  delicacy  in  the  manner  of  treating 
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,them.  But  stiB,  Garrick  himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  the  view  he  had 
.  from  hb  drawing-room  window  across  the  dwarf  wall  upon  the  Thames 
WHS  in  capital  taste.  Garrick  shewed  them  how  a  gentleman  could  act^ 
and  he  was  determined  to  do  the  same.'* 

"  Now  heavily  in  clouds  came  on  the  day"  when  Thackrray,  as  the 
Prince  of  Denmark,  was  to  slouch  the  accustomed  left  stocking  upon 
the  boards  of  Covent-garden  Theatre.     All  his  friends  were  mustered 
upon  the  occasion :  but  what  are  all  any  man's  friends  in  a  Winter 
Theatre?     According  to  the  calculation  of  Socrates,  they  might   be 
stuffed  into  one  box,  without  incommoding  each  other.     In  the  sta^^e 
bia,  on  the  Prince's  side,  ss|t  Lord  Robert  Ranter  with  his  cousin  Sir 
Hans   Dabs   Oliphant,  a  great  admirer  of  Shakspeare,  every  line  of 
whose  works  he  professes  thoroughly  to  understand  in  spite  of  lus 
commentators.     Sir  Hans  Dabs  brought  with  him  a  printed  copy  of  the 
Hamlet  of  the  immortal  bard  (upon  whom  he  is  himself  a  commentator 
in  manuscript)  bound  up  with  other  plays.     It  is  his  invariable  custom 
thus  to  check  the  actors :  and  woe  be  to  the  wight  who  misplaces  a 
syllable  !  Sir  Hans  has  his  eye  on  his  book  and  invariably  sets  the  o^ 
fender  down  for  a  ninny.     Should  any  thing  happen  to  the  prompter, 
there  is  no  bcu^onet  in  all  Marybone  parish  so  well  fitted  to  supply  his 
place.     But  to  return  to  the  hero  of  the  night.     The  first  discovery  of 
nim  was  greeted  by  the  audience  with  a  round  of  ^plaose.    This 
compliment  the  Danish  Youth  returned  with  a  bow,  as  Princes  are  ac- 
customed to  do.      I  omitted   to  mention   in  its  proper  place,  that 
Thackeray,  while  dressing  for  the  part,  drew  on  his  jacket  rather  too 
hastily,  so  as  to  cause  a  slight  starting  of  the  seam  under  his  left  arm. 
This  in  any  other  drama  would,  perhaps,  not  have  been  very  material : 
but  when  the  indignant  youth  in  the  first  scene  exclaimed,  ^'  I  know 
not  «eem«,"  he  happened  to  raise  his  left  hand  to  a  height  rather  above 
the  level  of  his  head.     This  exhibited  a  white  fissure,  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  jAhck  velvet  and  bugles  around  it,  and  raised  such 
a  ludicrous  paronomasial  association  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  audi- 
ence, that  a  pretty  general  titter  ensued.     The  court  of  Denmark  oow 
broke  up,  and  left  the  son  of  the  late  monarch  to  tell  the  pit  how 
shamefully  he  had  been  used.    ^^  O !  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would 
melt !"  groaned  Thackeray,  and  again  raised  his  left  arm.     His  too  solid 
flesh  had  by  this  time,  and  by  this  action,  increased  the  aperture. 
The  former  titter  threatened  to  mount  into  a  horse-laugh.      '^It  will 
never  do,"   whispered    Sir  Hans   Dabs  Qliphant    to  Lord   Robert. 
^^  O !  yes,  it  will,"  answered  his  lordship,  ^^  the  house  tailor  will  set  all 
that  to  rights  in  the  twinkling  of  a  needle."    ^^  My  dear  Lord  Robert," 
rejoined  the  critical  baronet,  ^^  you  mistake  the  matter :  they  are  not 
laughing  at  that."    "  No  I  at  what  then  ?"    "  Why  at  the  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  actor.    He  has  left  out  three  ^  ands'  and  one  ^  or.'    Thea 
foo,  when  he  said 

'  Or  that  Che  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter/ 

he  raised  his  arm  as  if  it  were  changed  with  a  nine-pounder  in  front  of 
the  Woolwich  barracks.  I  don't  blame  the  young  man  for  this :  every 
one  according  to  his  own  trade :  but  the  true  reading  is  not  cannon,  a 
great  |^n,  but  canon  with  a  single  N,  quasi  canonical  law ;  that  is  to 
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^fiay,^iritaal  lav.  Hamlet  means  to  express  his  regret  that  reUgion 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  meditated  suicide."  ^^  Oh,  1  understand 
TQU,"  said  the  other,  ^^  it  was  certainly  wrong :  in  uttering  the  word 
^  canon'  he  should  merely  have  pointed  towards  Doctors  Commons." 
^  Exacdy  so,"  said  the  commentator. 

Things  now  went  on  pretty  tolerably  until  the  closet-scene  between 
Hamlet  and  his  mother.  ^^  Now  for  the  tug  of  war,"  said  Lord  Robert 
to  his  companion.  '^  This  is  my  great  scene.  At  Richmcmd  I  always  * 
fct  three  rounds  of  applause  in  it.  I  admit,  my  eloak  is  made  of  real 
Genoa  velvet :  there  was  a  great  deal  in  that :  but  still  in  justice  to 
myself  I  must  confess,  that  my  Hamlet  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  acting  as 
ii^  been  seen  smce  John  Kemble :  I  speak  out :  egad !  I  give  it  to  my 
mother  in  ihe  true  Nero  style !"  Whether  the  audience  objected  to  such 
treatmenjt  of  a  mother,  or  whether  the  elevated  eH)ow  oqce  more  gave 
tf^ens  of  the  separation  of  sleeve  and  body,  I  know  not.  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  coughing  now  became  the  order  of  the  night.  ^^  I  never 
knew  colds  more  general,"  said  the  unconscious  amateur  as  he  quitted 
the  stage.  "  Lord  love  you,  Sir !"  said  Billy  Bawl  (who  was  now  rein- 
stated in  his  proper  station  behind  the<  regular  scenes),  ^^  they  have  no 
more  colds  than  that  kettle-drum:  it  is  you  they  are  coughing  at." 
^  Me  !"  exclaimed  Thackeray,  *'  if  I  thought  the  public  meant  to  affront 
Die,  damme,  if  1  would  not  pull  its  nose."  ^^  The  public  has  no  nose," 
said  a  little  dapper  farce-writer  at  his  elbow.  ^^  How  do  you  know  that. 
Sir  ?"  fiercely  demanded  the  captain.  ^^  Because,"  answered  the  author, 
^  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  it  has  no  bowels :  I  therefore  infer 
by  parity  of  anatomy  tliat  it  has  no  nose." 

^  The  beautified  Ophelia,"  as  Shakspeare,  foreseeing  that  Miss 
FoGte  wMd  play  the  character,  has  aptly  denominated  her,  was  by 
this  time  dead  and  buried.  Laertes  had  attended  the  funeral,  and  had 
jumped  npdki  the  cofiin.  ^'  That  is  an  act  which  I  could  neV^r  recon- 
cile with  decorum,^'  said  Lord  Robert  to  the  critical  Baronet.  '^Is 
it  customary  in  Denmark  to  jump  upon  the  coffin  of  the  defunct  ?" 
*^  Yes,  when  a  brother  attends  a  funeral,"  valiandy  rejoined  Sir  Hans 
I>abs  Oiiphant.  Critics  do  not  stand  upon  trifles.  L<H'd  Robert  was 
Silenced. 

The  spectacle  of  ^^  a  great  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate'' 
was  a  most  agreeable  pastime  to  the  gods  of  Greece.  It  still  continues 
so  to  those  of  the  upper  gallery  of  our  winter  theatres.  Thackeray 
was  quizzed  and  tormented  by  those  avenging  deities,  until  the  green 
curtain  dn^ped  upon  the  fifth  act.  ^^  There  is  a  very  noisy  fellow  in 
the  upper  gallery,"  said  the  amateur,  as  he  rose  from  his  fall,  aided  by 
two  scene-shifiers.  '^  There  is,"  answered  the  same  little  dapper  damned 
author ;  *^  and  he  is  like  the  late  French  Republic,  the  whole  house — one 
and  indivisible." 

The  friends  of  the  new  actpr,  in  front,  behaved  as  new  actws'  friends 
usually  do.  Old  Culpepper  heartily  wished  the  young  man  had  turned 
his  hand  to  some  other  trade.  Lady  Newbiggin  and  her  plump  daugh- 
ter ascribed  it  all  to  those  horrid  radicals  in  the  galleries :  they  knew 
who  set  them  on :  there  was  a  man  in  a  red  night-cap,  very  like  T— , 
that  was  particularly  noisy :  for  their  parts,  they  never  could  see  the  use 
of  the  water  tank  upon  the  roof,  if  it  was  not  opened  to  duck  discontent ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  they  must  say  that  they  thought  the  performance 
but  so  so. 
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This,  too,  was  the  o{Miii(»i  of  Thackeray's  bosom  friend,  Captain 
Ironsides,  who   pronounced  it  a  decided  Daggerwood  affair:  adding 
that  Romeo  Coates  was  a  fool  to  him.    Lord  Robert  Ranter  and  Sir 
Hans  Dabs  Oliphant  slunk  from  their  box  as  though  they  had  been 
detected  in  probing  the  pockets  of  their  neighbours.     They  made  their 
exit  through  the  Bow-street  door,  but  were  stopped  on  the  upper  step 
by  a  sudden  shower*    ^  This  is  an  elegant  facade,"  cried  Lonl  Robert, 
stepping  back  to  avoid  the  wet.    "Very,"  answered  Sir  Hans,  inu- 
tating  the  process.    "  It  is  modeHed  from  a  temple  at  Athens/'  con- 
tina^  Lord  Robert,  with  his  back  by  this  time  in  contact  with  ibe 
outward  wall  of  the  building.    ^'  So  they  say,"  resumed  the  Baronet, 
clinging  to  the   stucco   as   perpendicularly  as  a  recnift   at  tha  word 
"  Attention."    It  was  all  to  no  purpose :  the  shower  still  pattered  on 
their  shoes :  Scamander  did  not  cling  closer  to  Achilles.   "  It  is  a  pity," 
said  Lord  Robert,  "  that  the  architect  in  conveying  over  the  modd,  for- 
got to  bring  the  climate  with  him."    "  A  great  pity,"  echoed  Sir  Haas ; 
"but  there  is  a  capital  fruit-shed  in  Broad-court,  over  the  way.     I 
always  run  thither  when  it  rains — ^that  shed  and  this  portico  constantly 
remind  me  of  my  wife's  drawing-room  grate.    The  polished  bars,  out- 
side, serve  for  show,  but  the  black  ones,  inside,  prop  the  hot  coals." 
"  That  blockhead  George  has,  no  doubt,  driven  round  to  the  Piaua 
door,"  said  Lord  Robert :  "  any  thing  is  be^er  than  wet  feet — lead  on 
to  the  fruit-shed."    When  the  two  fnends  were  safe  under  ^eal-boari 
shelter,  aftd  both  were  comfortably  seated  upon  mverted  bai^ets,  with 
a  large  assortment  of  pea-shells  crackling  beneath  diear  feet,  like  au- 
tumnal leaves,  they  resumed  their  conversation  upon  the  sibject  of 
the  recent   representation.    "  I  had   no   notion,"   said   Lord  Robert, 
'^  that  poor  Thackeray  would  have  turned  out   such  a  decided  sdck : 
at"  one   moment  I  had  some   hopes   of  him.     Did  you  observe  hia 
'  frailty,  thy  name  is  woman'  ?"    *^  No,  I  was  busy  turning  over  my 
leaf."    "  Well,  then,  you  must  have  noticed  his  ^  Be  buried  quick  with 
her'?"  "  No,"  answered  Sir  Hans,  "  at  that  time  I  had  lost  my  place." 
*^  Lost  your  place .?  Why  you  never  stirred  from  the  box."    "  No,  I 
mean  the  place  in  my  book  :  my  Hamlet  is  boimd  up  with  four  oCher 
plays ;  and  I  got  smack  into  the  middle  of  the  Recruiting  Officer,  b^ 
fore  I  kne#  where  I  was." 

The  subject  of  all  this  criticism,  in  the  mean  time,  had  retreated  to  his 
lodgings  in  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  where  he  slept  souadly,  oacoa- 
scious  of  his  fulure.  It  is  the  case  in  all  the  arts :  there  is  not  a  hump- 
backed man,  in  all  London  and  Westminster,  who  does  not  fancy  kini- 
self  an  Adonis.  Not  that  Thackeray  was  unaware  of  the  discord  in 
the  house,  but  he  ascribed  it  to  every  cau  e  but  the  true  one.  Colds 
and  hoarseness  were  never  more  common.  Besides,  there  was  evi- 
dently a  party  sent  in :  probably  by  Young  or  Macready :  jealousy  is 
proverbially  a  green-room  failing :  for  his  part,  he  thought  the  proper 
reading  was  not  "  Beware  of  jealousy,  it  is  a  green-eyed  mcmster." 
No  !  ^akspeare  evidently  wrote  it  "  Green-rooin  monster !"  and  so  he 
would  deliver  it,  when  he  should  be  put  up  fbr  lago.  With  this  valiant 
determination,  out  sallied  Thackeray,  and  in  passing  through  Newport- 
market,  saw,  skewered  upon  the  back  of  a  dead  sheep,  a  large  play- 
bill, upon  which  "  Theatre  Royal  Covent-garden — Macbeth,"  was  im- 
printed in  legible  characters.    The  poor  animal,  even  in  death,  seemed 
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coDScioas  of  ^  the  bloody  business"  of  which  it  was  the  herald,  its  nose 
having  marked  the  payeoMBt  below  with  a  sympathetic  crimson  tint. 
''Ofa  !  Macbeth  !"  ejaculated  Thackeray,  ^'  that  is  my  next  part,  is  it? 
Well,  I  have  no  objection :  it  is  not  a  bed  part ;  but  I  wish  they  would 
D0t  expect  me  to  play  upon  opera-nights.  Macbeth  was  a  thorough 
gentleman  ;  it  is  true,  he  killed  his  friend  Banquo,  and  did  not  behaV« 
({ohe  hospitably  to  King  Duncan ;  but  still,  he  was  4  thorough  gentle* 
man :  John  Kemble  was  always  too  frigid  in  it,  and  Garrick  wanted 
beigfat :  yes,  Garrick  was  a  punchy  litde  fellow,  and  dressed  the  character 
in  Karlet  bxjeeches :  Macbeth  is  nothing  without  figure."  By  this  time| 
die  Thespian  Captain  had  entered  Portugal-street,  where  an  old  mirror^ 
suspended  in  a  broker's  shop,  ^^  reflected  him  back  to  the  skies,"  as  the 
Reverend  Bate  Dudley  has  it*  Thackeray  was  well  pleased  with  the  e.\« 
hibitioB,  and  walked  on,  repeating  ^^  Macbeth  b  nothing  without  figure." 
On  his  return  home,  he  found  that  the  messenger,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
distribute  the  parts  of  the  play  next  in  representation,  had  been  at  his 
residence,  and  had  left  a  manuscript  for  his  perusal.  It  lay  upon  his 
break&st-table,  and  the  word  ^^  Macbeth"  was  written  in  a  fair  legible 
hand  upon  the  outside  cover.    ^'  Oh,  here  it  is,"  cried  he,  carelessly. 

**  A  ham  prologue  to  the  fwelling  act 
Of  this  imperial  theme." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  fly  leaf,  aoid  read  "  Mr.  Thackeray — Macbeth 
— <ie  BUedmg  CofitdnP  **  What !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  debu- 
tuit,  when  he  was  able  to  resume  his  breath.  ^'  Me — expect  me  to  act 
the  bteedii^  Captain  }  expect  a  perfect  gentleman  to  stagger  on  with  two 
cuts  on  Ins  fi^rehead,  and  one  on  his  cheek,  to  tell  that  stupid  old  fool 
Duncan  what  a  number  of  men  his  two  generals  had  knocked  on  the 
head  ?  I  won't  do  it — ^there  must  be  some  mistake." — ^^  Drive  to  Soho- 
sqoare,^  cried  the  new  actor,  jumping  into  a  hackney  cabriolet.  The 
manager  recdred  him  suaviter  in  modo  :  but,  as  touching  the  bleeding 
Captain, /brfifer  in  re .-  he  was  cast  for  the  part  and  must  perform  it. 
"  NeveTy'^ejacalated  Thackeray :  **  when  I  engaged  as  an  actor,  it  was 
ondor  an  icka  that  I  should  act  what  I  pleased  and  when  I  pleased." 
*^  Add  thereto,  and  at  what  salary  you  pleased,"  said  the  manager,  <^  and 
yon  would  make  our  profession  ^  a  bed  of  roses.'  As  afiairs  now  stand, 
however,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  under  articles  to  play  what  and  when 
the  pfoprietms  please,  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  pounds."  This  remini- 
scence staggered  the  tragedian.  '^  Have  you  kny  objection  to  give  me 
vp  my  articles,"  inquired  he.  "  None,  whatever,"  answered  the  other^ 
detivering-  them  up  to  him.  ^Cancel  and  tear  in  pieces  this  great  bond," 
continned  Thackeray,  scattering  the  fragments  of  the  document  to  the 
winds  ; — ^  and  as  for  you,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mansion, 
''allow me  to  say,  that  if  I  ever  act  again  upon  your  boards,  and  you 
don't  keep  your  audience  in  better  order,  damme  if  I  don't  call  them' 
(mtJ^-^^  Do  but  contrive  to  call  them  in/^  answered  the  manager, '^  and. 
I  will  undertake  to  re-engage  yoU;  for  three  years,  at  a  rismg  salary/' 
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KODEaN    PILGRIMAGES.— NO.   X. 

Lausanne* 

To  visit  Lausanne  was  one  of  my  1 1  !est  and  most  cherished  day- 
dreams.  To  see  Rome,  or  Italy,  indeed,  was  a  wish  too  lofty,  too  im- 
practicable for  my  youthful  thoughts;  but  Lausanne,  thought  I,  ten 
years  since,  on  first  perusing  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  might  be  managed,  if 
but  some  kind  hand  would  put  an  end  to  that  fellow  Bonaparte.  Tlie 
pleasures  which  I  deemed  nearest  my  grasp  at  that  early  period,  have 
ever  and  for  ever  irrecoverably  fled,  while  those  which  seemed  beyond 
my  wildest  wishes  1  have  enjoyed  even  to  satiety.  I  have  swam  and 
floated  on  the  lovely  Leman,  climbed  over  the  snowy  Alps,  and  threaded 
f^ieir  defiles — ^shot  in  a  gondola  beneath  the  Rialto,and  wandered  through 
the  ompty  palace  of  the  Doges — ^the  galleries  of  Florence  have  satiated 
my  curious  eyes — ^my  step  has  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  overrun 
the  Capitol,  and  sunk  through  the  begilt  and  mouldering  vaults  of  the 
Palatine  Hill — Naples  has  spread  forth  before  me  her  bay  and  shores, 
unrivalled  in  the  interest  of  name  and  scenic  beauty ; — but  associa- 
tions southward,  and  northward  of  tlie  Alps,  are  somehow  or  other 
very  different  sentiments.  In  Italy  or  Greece,  such  sympathy  for  the 
by-gone  is  aggregate,  universal — it  is  for  nations,  for  ages — it  b  in- 
spired by  the  memory  of  a  [>eople,  and,  as  it  were,  by  the  sum  of  their 
greatness:  North  of  the  Alps,  the  associations  which  pilgrims  seek  and 
sing  of  are  individual,  excited  by  a  single  name,  independent  of  nation 
or  country, — they  are  warm,  domestic  feelings,  and  come  more  home  to 
our  egotistic  bosoms,  than  the  high-wrought  and  often  factitious  sympa- 
thies witli  Roman  or  with  Grecian  greatness. 

Englishmen,  if  they  have  more  sentiment  in  love  and  private  afieo 
tion  than  other  nations,  have  undoubtedly  much  iess  in  politics.  The 
romance  of  public  affairs  we  do  not  understand.  And  after  the  classic 
essence,  with  which  we  become  impregnated  at  college,  evaporates,  we 
generally  sink  into  very  matter-of-fact  honest  politicians.  It  is  owing 
to  this,  perhaps,  that  we  seem  such  Goths  in  Italy.  At  Clarens,  or 
Femey,  our  countrymen  are  to  be  seen  sentimental ;  but  I  never  once 
met  an  Englishman  at  Rome  with  an  air  of  consciousness  at  all  differ- 
ent from  that  with  which  he  trod  Pall  Mall  or  the  Strand.  Now  the 
French  grow  heroic  in  the  immortal  city,  and  the  Germans  mad.  But 
your  Englishman  is  the  same  stiff,  impassive,  well-dressed  gentleman 
on  Primrose  Hill,  or  the  Capitol.  At  Tasso's  dungeon,  'tis  true,  he 
looks  with  interest  and  indignation  ;  but  chains  and  prisons  would  move 
him  any  where.  And  such,  as  a  spot  of  personal  and  individual  asso- 
ciation south  of*  the  Alps,  forms  an  exception  to  our  division — *tis,  how- 
ever, but  an  exception,  it  is  Morat,  north  of  the  boundary,  where  the 
pilgrim  views,  with  a  national  and  patriotic  feeling,  the  bones  of  the 
Burgundian  invaders. 

Once  upon  the  Italian  soil,  for  any  one  personage,  poet,  or  hero,  to 
claim  our  undivided  interest  is  impertinence.  I  remember,  the  first 
sight  of  a  helmet  on  an  Italian,  or  rather  an  Austrian  soldier,  at  Milan, 
striking  me  with  more  melancholy  than  would  the  tombs  of  an  hun- 
dred Etruscan  bards.  I  cannot,  with  Childe  Harold,  forget  the  Latin 
in  the  Lombard  glories — ^moum  over  Venice  and  Feirara,  and  approach 
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die  Cafntol  ilself  with  exhausted  sympathies.  Once  at  Domo,  or  at 
Siua,  the  hig,  cdlective  feeling  should  come  over  one,  whigh;  as  Words* 
voithsajS) 

"  M(nreth  ahogeiher,  if  it  move  at  fJl." 
Bat  fiir  lovely  ikde  spots  of  cireumscrihed  association,  wedded,  as  ii 
wfie,  to  a  single  name,  Switzerland  is  the  country.  And  tlie  travel- 
ler aced  i|oC  diverge  from  the  high  Simplon  road,  in  order  to  visit  and 
enjoy  the  greater  number.  Ferney,  Coppet,  Lausanne,  Clarens,  will 
each  furnish  their  supply  of  pensive  food  to  the  sentimentalist.  The 
fint  I  reserve  for  some  gay,  satirical  mood,  so  ill  according  with  the 
Kene. — Strange !  that  a  being,  that  had  chosen  its  resting-place  on  the 
tnnks  of  the  Leman,  between  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  Alps,  and  with  the  . 
monarch  of  mountains  ever  towering  in  his  view,  should  there  have  so 
dwarfed  his  powers,  so  concentrated  and  narrowed  them  in  the  micros 
scope  of  satire,  merely  to  destroy  some  petty  insect  of  a  rival.  To  be 
at  feneyj  to  look  round,  and  say,  here  wrote  the  author  of  the  "  Pu- 
ceiJe,''  is  one  of  those  most  unpleasant  contradictions  that  the  fact  so 
often  gives  to  the  probability. 

If  nature  ever  imitated  a  picture,  it  was  in  forming  the  Leman : 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  all  die  gradations  and  variety  of  each  ar<^ 
crowded  upon  and  around  it.  You  drive  along  the  Swiss  side  of  the 
lake,  through  meadows  and  hedges  of  English  luxuriance,  trimly  kept 
and  divided  too,  after  our  country  fashion,  while  the  vine,  the  Swiss 
cotta^,  and  Swiss  costume,  add  foreign  charms  to  what  reminds  us  so 
strongly  of  home.  The  Jura  rises  abov£,  the  lake  spreads  beneath, 
with  many  a  ^  quiet  sail"  upon  its  surface,  that  look  as  nothing  whil^ 
they  glide  over  the  reflection  of  the  towering  Alp  upon  the  lake.  The 
eye,  on  one  side,  follows  up  the  curve  of  the  sandy  margin  to  Vevay 
and  ChiBon,  and  on  the  other  side  marks  the  huge  masses  of  Alp  that 
overhang  the  lake,  with  a  town  here  and  there  upoti  the  brink,  which^ 
from  their  comparative  size  might  be  almost  taken  for  so  many  napkins 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  approach  to  the  modem  republic  of  Lausanne 
is  worthy  of  forming  the  avenue  to  ^e  most  ancient  and  feudal  of  cas- 
tles :  h  rises  and  winds  In  the  midst  of  majesdc  chesnut-grbves,  through 
whose  waving  foliage  is  seen  at  every  step,  here  the  bright  surface  of 
the  lake  and  its  opposite  mountain  border,  and  there  the  subtile  spires 
and  k>fty  brick  buildings  of  the  city.  Lausanne  itself,  when  entered, 
does  not  answer  the  promise  of  such  an  approach ;  the  traveller  is  an- 
noyed at  its  steepness  and  its  straightness,  but  one  glance  from  almost 
any  window  of  die  town  is  sufficient  to  drive  away  his  spleen. 

The  house  of  Gibbon  was  the  first  object  of  my  search  at  Lausanne. 
It  bdonged  to  the  banker,  I  was  told.  The  lower  part  and  garden, 
however,  seem  to  appertain  to  another  tenant,  an  old  lady,  into  whose 
apartments  I  descended  from  the  street,  and  was  sti^ight  ushered  into 
the  garden  to  behold  what  the  maiden  called  *^  La  Gibbon" — an  old 
shattered  tool-house. 

"It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  17^7/^ 
•says  Gibbon,  **  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote 
the  last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden.  After 
laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau^  or  covered  walk 
*f  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country^  the  lak^  and  th^ 
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mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  sBver  orlr 
of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was*  silent. 
I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  nty  free-* 
dom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind,  by 
the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreedl>le 
companion,  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history, 
the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.'' 

The  acacias  still  flourish,  as  does  the  weepii^  willow  which  he  plant- 
ed, and  I  need  not  add,  that  the  scene  remains  the  same.  It  had 
changed,  however,  more  than  once  for  Gibbon.  When  he  first  visited, 
or  ratlier  was  exiled  to  Lausanne,  ^  he  exchanged  his  elegant  apartment 
in  Magdalen  College  for  a  narrow,  gloomy  street,  the  most  anim|ttented 
of  an  unhandsome  town,  for  an  old,  inconvenient  house,  and  for  a  small 
chamber  ill-contrived  and  ill-furnished,  which,  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, instead  of  a  companionable  fire,  must  be  wanned  by  the  duU,  invisi- 
ble heat  of  a  stove."  When  he  returned  again  from  London,  the  con- 
trast was  quite  in  favour  of  this  ^^  unhandsome  town."  ^  Instead  of  a 
small  house  between  a  street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a 
spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  nordi  side  with  the 
city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  horizon.  A 
garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  M.  Deyverdun  : 
from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of  meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to 
the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  the  lake  is  crowned  by 
the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy." 

The  French  revolution,  and  the  occupation  of  Savoy  by  the  repnb- 
fican  troops  under  General  Montesquiou,  once  more  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  scene  for  Gibbon :  what  he  admired  as  the  kingdom  of  Savoy, 
he  did  not  rdish  as  *  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc.^^^  My  noble 
scenery,"  writes  he,  '^  is  clouded  by  the  democratical  aspect  of  twelve 
leagues  of  the  opposite  coast,  whidh  every  morning  obtrude  themselves 
on  my  view." 

The  biography  of  those  days,  or  the  history  of  men's  private  opi- 
nions during  this  time,  forms  a  most  humiliating  study — to  observe 
how  idly  formed,  how  stubbornly  held  and  pemiciottsly  advanced  were 
the  orinciples  of  men  of  the  first  intellect,  yet  how  easily  the  political 
hau  was  overturned  by  alarm,  and,  as  it  were,  by  very  bodily  fear, 
while  they  kept  the  rel^ious  half  firm,  merely  to  preserve  some  show 
of  consistency.  I  remember  being  much  pleased  with  a  paragraph  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  sought  to  prove  the  necessary  union  of 
Toryism  and  infidelity.  The  argument,  though  weak  in  reasoning,  was 
strong  in  example ;  and  I  wondered  at  not  seeing  the  name  of  Gibbon 
adduced  by  the  side  of  those  of  BoUngbroke  and  Hume«  The  fact  is, 
that  we  were  imitators  of  France  in  those  days,  and  that  our  historians 
took  their  tone  servilely  from  the  imposing  cant  of  Parisian  society. 
That  the  beaux  eMpriis  of  that  circle  were  deists,  we  are  aware ;  and 
that  they  were,  with  the  exception  of  Rousseau,  (the  only  man  amongst 
them  who  possessed  intellectual  honesty y)  aristocrats,  is  not  clear,  but 
equally  true.  There  is  no  despotic  act,  that  will  not  find  itself  abetted 
in  the  writings  of  the  liberal  Voltaire; — see  for  example,  hvw  the 
ultras  of  late  quoted  his  Hbtory  in  support  of  the  invasion  of  Spain* 
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He  llio^s;ht  the  partition  of  Poland  a  just  act  of  self-preservation  on 
the  peurt  of  the  surrounding  powers,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  fre^ 
dom  igniwninious,  merely  with  a  hatred  to  the  totctane.  Hume  and 
Gibbon  were  the  gossips  and  followers  of  this  man  and  his  school ;  and 
1  mare  ridiculous,  contradictory,  tesselated  set  of  principles  than  theirs, 
was  never  stuck  together  by  hazard  aQd  imitation— cold  and  curious 
in  tkose  q>iritual  and  imaginative  questions  where  they  should  have 
been  generous  and  confiding,  yet  unseasonably  soft-hearted  in  those 
plain  passages  of  life  where  severe  and  rational  justice  was  the  duty  of 
the  moralist  and  the  historian ! 

The  above-mentioned  arguer  of  the  necessary  connexion  between 
Toryism  and  infidelity,  might  have  found  in  Gibbon's  Memoirs  a  most 
curious  proof  of  his  doctrine ;  as  in  one  passage  the  historian  con- 
fesses that  his  hatred  and  opposition  to  Christianity  was  founded  on 
that  most  Tory  of  all  Tory  principlesy — an  hatred  to  innovation. 

^  Burke's  book,"  writes  he  to  Lord. Sheffield,  ^^  is  a  most  admirable 
medicine  against  the  French  disease,  which  has  made  too  much  pro- 
gress  even  in  this  happy  country.  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve 
his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  1  can  f<Nrgive  even  hb  supersti- 
tkio.  The  primiiive  Churchy  which  I  have  treated  with  some  freedom, 
wasiiMelf  at  that  time  an  innovation,  and  I  was  attached  at  the  time 
to  the  old  Pagan  ettabiishment.^^ 

Let  but  two  words  be  altered  in  this  notable  exposition  of  creed,  and 
it  will  serve  precisely  any  Tory  of  th^  present  day  to  oppose  Reform 
withal.  So  far  did  this  ekutherophobia  carry  Gibbon,  that  we  find 
tins  hater  of  Christianity  as  an  innovation^  upholding  one  of  its  most 
detestable  coi^seqnences — the  Inquisition:  ^^  I  recollect,''  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  <^  in  a  circle  where  French  affairs  were  the  topic,  and^'  some 
Portuguese  present,  he  seemingly,  with  seriousness,  argued  in  favour 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,  and  said,  he  would  not,  at  the  present 
m<Mneat,  give  up  even  that  old  estabUshment.^* 


MTSTIFICATION ^THE  WHITE  PATIENT. 

*<  There 's  a  knot,  a  gangr,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  a^inst  me.'* 

*  Welly  if  1  be  served  such  another  trick,  1*11  have  my  brains  taken  out  and 
kntfered,  and  g^e  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gldJ"'— Merry  ffHvet  of  Windaor 

Though  the  word  ^^  mystification"  is  somewhat  of  the  newest  in  our 
language,  and  not  very  old  in  the  French,  from  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed h,  yet  the  thing  it  represents  is  by  no  means  an  affair  of  yester- 
day. Mystification  is  as  old  as  idleness,  and  idleness  as  old  as 
tiinlicatioD,  and  civilization  as  old  as  Triptolemus  and  Jiis  plough. 
from  the  remotest  tradition,  before  History  began  to  write,  we  hear  of 
mystifications  and  mystifiers.  Was  not  Saturn  finely  mystified  when  he 
swallowed,  what  the  Irish  would  call,  a  lump  of  a  stone,  for  a  young 
sockimg  god  ?  Mystification  is  indeed  of  all  ages,  being  an  integral 
portion  of  human  nature.  Ulysses,  the  great  mystifier  of  antiquity, 
was  seldom  without  some  practical  joke  at  his  fingers'  ends ;  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  '^  selling  a  bargain."  He  was  so  far, 
however,  lucky,  that  be  lived  in  an  age  when  fottea  were  not  ^^up  tt» 
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his  handkerchief  in  his  pocket,  lent  herself  to  the  operation,  which  he 
performed  with  all  the  simplicity  imaginable,  returning  to  the  char^ge 
three  several  times,  and  making  the  chiuch  ring  again  with  the  crowing 
of  his  nostrils.  Then,  turning  to  the  woman,  and  preserving  the  hypo- 
critical tranquillity  of  hb  countenance  and  voioe  undisturbed,  he  asked 
her,  ^^  n-est  il  pa»  vrai  nui  bonne  dame^  quHl  y  a  6tei»  phu  deplauir  ^ 
moucfter  un  bon  gros  nez  conune  U  mien,  qu^un  vittain  ckien  de  nez  ca^ 
mard  comme  k  voire  ?" — ^^  and  now  tell  me,  my  good  charitable  lady,  is 
it  not  a  much  greater  pleasure  to  blow  such  a  fiandsome  nose  as  mme^ 
than  to  be  fumbling  at  a  miserable  snub  like  your  own  ?" 

Turpin,  among  his  other  mystifications,  for  a  long  time  assumed  the 
garb  of  an  hermit  Entering  one  day  into  an  inn-yard,  with  another  n^gue 
of  his  own  complexion,  they  found  an  ass  attached  to  the  door.  To  see 
it  uncruardod  and  to  covet  it  were  simultaneous  impressions.  Strippmg 
off,  therefore,  the  harness  from  the  animal,  he  crept  into  h  himself,  and 
while  his  companion  drove  the  beast  away,  he  waited  quietly  the  arrival 
of  the  owner.  The  master  of  the  ass  was  not  a  little  sucprised  on  his 
return  to  find  his  animal  gone  and  a  hermit  standing  harnessed  in  his  gear* 
Still  more  was  he  astonished  when  he  heard  Turpin  reverently  thanking 
Gud  for  th^  recovery  of  his  human  shape.  ^  At  length,''  cried  the  mysti^- 
fier  in  seeming  soliloquy,  <^  my  sins  are  forgiven  me,  and  the  time  of  my 
penance  is  expired.  I  sinned  and  was  changed  to  an  ass ;  but  Hei^ven 
u  merciful,  and  its  anger  does  not  endure  for  ever."  So  saying,  Turpin 
threw  down  the  harness,  and  went  his  way.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  ass  was  soon  sent  to  be  sold ;  and  who  should  come  into  the  mai^ 
ket  but  its  former  proprietor.  The  oiu^g^iiorifts  was  instant.  ^^  Out  alas  !'* 
exclaimed  the  good  man,  '^  has  the  wretch  sinned  again  already  I  and  has 
he  again  been  turned  to  an  ass !  For  the  love  of  God,  neighbours,  have 
nothing  to  say  to  that  animal ;  he  has  deceived  me  onee,but  I  am  not  to 
be  taken  a  second  time  in  the  same  trap  :  (otf  lookye,  whoever  buys  that 
beast  will  find  him  some  day  or  other,  as  I  did,  turned  into  a  hermit.'' 

From  these  specimens  we  may  see  how  much  superior  the  upper 
classes  of  society  are  to  their  humbler  fellow-subjects  in  the  refinements 
of  mystification.  An  odd,  grotesque  humour  b  the  highest  flight  of  a 
vul^r  mind,  whereas  in  die  Due  de  Caudale's  adventure  we  perceive 
not  only  a  moral  object  and  end  in  his  humbugging  (the  getting  rid  of 
his  creditors),  but  also  a  delicate  stroke  of  satire  on  his  own  character 
and  conduct,  which  shews  him  deep  in  the  philosophy  of  ^^  sosoe  teip' 
«tim."  The  mystification  of  the  lower  orders  rarely  looks  farther  than 
to  the  <^  Am''  which  it  is  calculated  to  afibrd,  and  it  is  still  seldomer 
absolutely  ill-natured.  But  your  thorough-paced  mystifiers  of  the  bom 
ton  for  the  most  part  contrive  to  put  forward  their  perfect  indifiference 
to  th^  feelings  of  their  victim.  Their  mystifications  have  more  of  cdd 
^^  nernfiage,^^  and  less  of  the  mere  animal  impulse  to  laughter  in  thenu 
They  are  more  recondite,  studied,  and  malicious ;  which  proves  them 
to  depend  upon  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  of  the  human  iacul* 
ties,  and  evinces  in  the  mystifiers  that  innate  superiority,  which  in  all 
thtncrs  distinguishes  the  genuine  China  ware,  from  the  Wedgewood  and 
the  crockery  of  God's  creation.  Every  one  knows  the  mystification 
played  oiT  on  the  unhappy  ctir^,  who,  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
poesy,  was  mduced  to  r<ead  his  tragedy,  to  the  Holbachian  kno^ — a 
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I  wludi  threw  Jean  Jaques  into  such  an  uneompronusiiig 
pttskm*.  The  malice  of  this  ^  good  joke'^  was  its  predominant  feature, 
te  its  wh  wa^  not  very  conspicuous.  And  what  is  more,  tliere  was  not 
one  of  the  mystifiers  who  did  not  in  some  degree  share  the  poor  pott's 
^^Mosfiff  gratimmus  error^^  of  thinking  better  of  his  own  verses  than 
they  desired.  How  infinitely  superior  then  is  such  a  practical  jest  to 
the  cold  cooceit  of  Turpin's  nose,  and  yet  how  below  the  piquant 
miitiire  of  firaiid  and  fun  of  the  Duke's  promisory  billets.  Nothing  in* 
deed  can  more  satisfactorily  prove  the  invincible  rusticity  of  Rousseau's 
bearidi  character,  than  his  incapacity  for  relishing  this  piece  of  drollery. 

The  leading  mystifier  of  Paris  immediately  before  the  Revolution, 
was  La  Reyniere,  Uie  fiM^etious  author  of  the  Almanac  des  Oourmandt. 
His  hmnoiir,  however,  partook  largely  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  birth 
smd  education,  being  essentially  roiurier*  His  famous  supper,  which 
Giimm  describes  with  such  effect,  though  an  expensive  joke,  exhibited 
rather  the  ostentation  of  the  financier,  than  the  refined  thoughtlessness 
1^  expense^  which  accompanies  a  determination  of  paying  no  debts ;  as 
a  mystification,  it  had  no  elevation  or  nobleness  of  character,  and  was 
indeed  a  mere  pUtHhtde.  Still  worse  was  his  joke  of  putting  a  cork 
hand  on  the  hot  stove  of  the  opera,  in  order  to  seduce  his  neighbours 
into  banung  thdr  fingers.  These  observations  apply  with  great  force  to 
the  cockney  attempts  at  mystification  annually  played  off  on  the  first  of 
April )— ^  which,  as  a  correspondent  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
liu  already  ^loken  at  laige,  I  shall  only  remark  by  the  way,  that 
fugeoD^s  nulk,  one  of  the  favourite  engines  of  April  foolery,  is  as  old  as 
A]ntoplianes.t 

To  thb  train  of  reflection  we  were  led  by  a  mystification  related  in 
die  letters  of  Mademoiselle  Aisse,  which  is  the  very  sublime  of  the  art, 
and  ^  marqni  au  hen  cotn,"  by  costliness  to  the  mystifier,  cruelty  to  the 
patieot,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  vulgar  jocularity  and  humour.  The 
story  is  as  IbUows  >— 

In  the  reign  of  Loois  XV.  Isisse  was  the  fashionable  sufgeon  of 
Paris.  One  morning  he  received  a  note  inviting  him  to  attend  in  the 
Bmt  Poi  de  fer,  near  the  Ltixembourg,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
This  profenioQal  rendezvous  he  of  course  failed  not  to  keep,  when  he 
was  encoiratered  by  a  man  who  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  house,  at 
which  the  guide  knocked.  The  door,  as  is  usual  in  Paris,  opened  by 
a  spring,  moved  from  within  the  porter's  lodge ;  and  Isisse,  when  it 
agttn  closed  upon  him,  was  surprised  to  find  himself  alone,  and  his 
coododor  gone.  After  a  short  interval,  however,  the  porter  appeared, 
sod  desired  him  to  mount  ^'  au  premier.^^  Obeying  this  order,  he 
opened  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  which  he  found  completely  Uned 
with  white.  A  very  handsomely  dressed  and  well-appointed  lacquaiSy 
white  firom  head  to  foot,  well  powdered  and  frizzed,  with  a  white  bag 
to  his  hair,  held  two  napkins,  with  which  he  insisted  on  wiping  Isiss^'s 
shoes.  The  surgeon  in  vain  observed,  that  having  just  left  his  car- 
ri^,  his  shoes  were  not  dirty ;  the  lacquaia  persisted,  remarking  that 
the  house  was  too  clean  to  allow  of  this  operation  being  omitted. 
From  the  antechamber  Isisse  was  shewn  into  a  saloon  hung  like  the 
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pDtechamber  with  whke,  where  a  second  iaoquait  i^epetted  thet  etie* 
nony  of  wiping  the  shoes,  and  passed  hun  into  a  dsird  apaitmsat,  In 
which  the  walk,  floor,  bed,  tables,  chairs,  and  evcrjr  article  of  fiimi- 
ture  were  white.  A  taU  figure,  m  a  white  nightcap  and  white  morning 
gown,  and  covered  with  a  white  mask,  was  seated  near  the  fire.  As 
soon  as  this  phantom  perceived  the  surgeon,  he  cried  in  a  hollow 
voice,  ^  I  have  the  devil  in  my  body,"-*-and  relapsed  immediately  mto 
a  profound  silence,  which  he  continued  to  observe  during  more  than 
half  an  hour,  that  he  amused  himself  in  pulling  on  and  A  six  pair  of 
white  gloves,  which  lay  on  a  table  beside  him.  lusae  was  greatlj 
alarmed  at  tUs  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  at  his  own  reception ;  and 
his  apprehension  was  not  diminished  on  perceiving  that  fire  arms  were 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  white  spectre.  His  fears  became  at 
length  so  excessive  that  he  was  compelled  to  rit  down.  By  degrees, 
however,  he  gained  sufficient  courage  to  ask  in  a  trembling  voice,  ^  what 
were  Monsieur's  commands,"  remarking  that  ^his  time  was  not  his 
own,  but  the  public's,  and  that  he  had  many  appointments  to  keep." 
To  this  the  white  man  only  replied,  in  a  dry  cold  tone,  ^  As  tong  as 
you  are  well  paid,  what  does  that  signify  to  you?"  Another  quarter  of 
an  hour's  silence  then  ensued,  when  at  last  die  spectre  puUed  a  while 
bellnrope,  and  two  white  servants  entered  the  room*  He  then  called  for 
bandages,  and  desired  Isisse  to  draw  from  him  five  pounds  of  Mood. 
The  surgeon,  frightened  still  more  by  the  enormous  bloodletting  thus 
enjoined  him,  asked  in  an  anxious  tone  who  had  ordered  die  remedy  ? 
^  Myself,"  was  the  short  answer.  In  too  great  a  trepidation  to  venture 
on  the  veins  of  the  arm,  Isiss^  begged  to  bleed  from  the  foot,  and  warn 
water  was  ordered  for  the  operation.  Meandme  the  phantom  took  off  a 
pair  of  the  finest  white  silk  stockings,  and  then  another,  and  dien  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  sixth  pair,  which  discovered  the  most  beautifid  foot  and 
ancle  imaginable,  and  almost  convinced  Isiss^  that  hb  patient  was  a 
woman.  The  vein  was  opened ;  and  at  the  second  cup  the  phantom 
fainted.  Isiss^  therefore  was  proceeding  to  take  off  thie  mask,  but  he 
was  eagerly  prevented  by  the  servants.  The  foot  was  bound  up,  and 
the  white  figure  having  recovered  his  senses,  was  put  to  bed }  after 
which,  the  servants  agmn  left  the  room.  Isiss6  slowly  advanced  to- 
wards the  fire,  while  he  wiped  hia  lancets ;  making  many  reflectioiis 
within  himself  upon  this  strange  adventure.  All  of  a  sudden,  cm 
raising  his  eyes,  he  perceived  in  the  mirror  over  the  chimney-piece, 
that  the  white  figure  was  advancing  towards  him  on  tiptoes.  His 
alarm  became  still  more  violent,  when,  with  a  single  spring,  the  terrific 
spectre  came  close  to  his  side.  Instead,  however,  of  offering  violence, 
as  his  movement  seemed  to  indicate,  he  merely  took  from  the  chimney 
five  crowns  and  gave  them  to  the  sui^eon,  asking  at  the  same  time  if  he 
was  satisfied.  Isisse,  who  would  have  made  the  same  answer  had  he 
received  but  three  farthings,  said  that  he  was.  ^  Well,  then,"  said  the 
spectre,  ^  begone  about  your  business."  The  poor  surgeon  dkl  n«t  wait 
for  a  second  order,  but  retreated,  or  rather  flew,  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  hun,  from  the  roomw  The  two  servants  who  attended  to  light 
him  out  could  not  conceal  their  smiles ;  and  Isisse,  unable  longer  to 
endnre  his  situation,  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  pleasantry  > 
But  their  only  reply  was,  "  Are  you  not  well  paid  ?  have  you  suffered 
^ny  injury  ?"  and  90  saying,  they  bowed  him  to  his  carria^.    lasse 
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vtts  at  first  detennined  to  say  nothing  of  this  achrenture;  but  he  found 
on  tbe  ensuing  morning,  that  it  was  already  the  amusement  of  the 
court  and  city ;  and  he  no  longer  made  any  mystery  of  the  matter. 
The  *^ wud  d^enigme^^  however,  was  never  discovered,  nor  could  any 
motive  be  imagined  for  the  mystification,  beyond  the  caprice  and  idle^ 
ness  of  its  unknown  perpet^tor. 

it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  adventure  should,  in  its  leading 
feature,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one  that  happened  to  a  casual  ac- 
(piaittlaace  of  our  own,  and  which,  witliout  being  a  mystification,  had 
ail  the  effect  of  one.  This  gentleman,  a  surgeon  of  much  practice, 
residing  ip  a  searport  village  in  Hampshire,  was,  one  dark  winter's 
iught,  about  the  "  celebraited  hour  of  twelve  o'clock"  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  a  popular  novel),  called  from  his  bed  to  visit  a  patient 
suddeidy  taken  ill.  ^^  Linquenda  domus  et  placens  uxor'^  never  reads 
worse  than  in  the  middle  of  a  cold  frosty  night;  but  the  surgeon  (like 
all  other  surgeons)  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  double 
Jumorarimm  '^  in  that  case  provided  ;"  and,  huddling  on  his  clothes  as 
fast  as  he  could,  he  descended  in  the  dark  to  open  the  street-door. 
On  again  closing  it  behind  him,  and  proceeding  a  few  paces  down  the 
street,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  by  a  vigorous  grasp,  while  the 
muzKle  of  a  pistol  pressed  hard  against  his  breast.  His  interlocutory 
wrapped  in  an  immense  cloak,  in  no  very  silver  tones  desired  him  to 
ibilow,  and,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  proceed  in  silence.  At  the  turning 
ef  the  street  a  second  man  started  forth  from  a  projecting  doorway^ 
and  in  a  low  anxious  whisper  askf d,  ^^  Have  you  got  him  ?"  ^^  Got 
ium,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  and  the  three  passed  on  without  farther 
speaking.  Farther  on  another  confederate  joined  them,  and  *^  HaVe 
you  got  him  ?''  was  repeated  in  the  same  way,  and  produced  the  same 
brief  half«uppressed  '^  Got  him"  as  before.  Thus  they  proceeded  to 
.  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  they  met  other  men  mounted,  and 
holding  led  horses.  ^^  Have  you  got  him  ?"  cried  the  horsemen  under 
less  restraint,  and  therefore  in  a  louder  key.  ''  Got  him,"  more  freely 
breathed  the  inflexible  conductor;  and  placing  the  terrified  surgeon 
on  the.saddle  of  one  of  the  led  steeds,  he  got  up  behind  him,  and  the 
whok  company  scoured  away  over  fields,  heaths,  and  bogs,  occasion- 
ally reconnoitred  and  joined  by  scrutinizing  vedettes,  after  the  accus- 
tomed f'  Have  you  got  him  ?"  had  assured  them  that  they  had  ^^  got 
him,"  and  that  all  was  right.  The  poor  man's  anxiety,  increasing  at 
every  step  that  led  him  farther  from  the  ^^  haunts  of  man,"  through 
ways  which,  though  he  perfectly  knew  the  country,  were  still  new  to 
him,  was  now  wound  up  to  absolute  despair ;  •  when  suddenly  the 
horsemen  paused,  and  alighted  at  the  door  of  a  lone  cottage,  in  which 
lay  a  wounded  man  stretched  on  a  bed.  The  surgeon  was  dismounted 
and  ordered  to  examine  and  dress  the  wound,  and  to  prescribe  direc- 
dons  for  its  management :  which  being  done,  the  escort  took  to  their 
liorses  again,  and,  replacing  the  surgeon  behind  old  "  Got  him,"  re- 
turned in  the  same  order  and  with  the  sam^  precautions  as  before* 
Towards  break  of  day  they  arrived  at  the  town's  ertd,  where,  "  Got 
him"  having  first  paid  the  sui^eon  handsomely  for  his  night's  work, 
and  threatened  him.  with  the  severest  vengeance  if  he  spoke  of  this 
adventure,  these  "  ugly  customers"  took  their  leave  and  departed.  In 
this  manner  he  was,  afterwards,  several  times  carried  to  visit  his  pa^ 
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dent,  till  the  convaleiceiice  of  the  nek  man  made  hit  vnits  no  longer 
necessary,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  parties  were  smug- 
glerSy  who  had  had  an  engagement  with  the  custom-house  officers ;  and 
diat  the  secresy  of  their  proceeding  arose  from  the  fear  of  the  man's 
situation  leading  to  detection. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  malice  of  the  most  practised  mystifier 
to  have  given  more  pain  than  was  infficted  on  our  friend  the  surgeon 
by  this  combination  of  events,  arbing  out  of  the  **  social  system"  of  our 
sea-coasts ;  but,  after  all,  nature  and  chance  afford  the  outlines  of  our 
brightest  inventions,  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  should  some- 
times succeed  better  than  art  in  advancing  them  towards  perfection. 

Of  all  the  mystifications  with  which  man  is  acquainted,  Voltaire 
thought  life  itself  the  greatest.  ^  Fourquoiy*  he  asks,  ^^  extsfont^mncs  ? 
pourquoi  y  art4l  quelque  oAose  ?"  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  life, 
the  remark  b  just,  as  applied  to  society,  which,  from  first  to  last,  is 
one  entire  humbug.  Lawyers,  phyucians,  and  divines,  are  mystificators 
of  the  first  order,  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  thorou^  mauvaiue  phn^ 
Manierie^  than  the  persuading  men  that  there  is  honour  in  being  shot  at 
lor  sixpence  per  day.  Virtual  representation  and  the  sinking  fund 
every  one  gives  up  as  humbugs,  who  has  three  grains  of  common 
sense.  The  Arts  are  altogether  a  mass  of  humbug,  theatricals  are 
gross  humbugs,  churchwardens  are  humbugs,  county  petitions  are 
*^  farces"  and  humbugs,  Whigs  are  humbugs,  Tories  are  humbugs, 
and  the  Radicab  themselves  are  humbugs  also.  Nay,  b  not  love, 
divine  love,  too  often  a  hoax?  and  woman,  the  bright  oasb  in  the 
desert  of  life,  (to  make  use  of  an  original  image)  a  tormenting  mys- 
tifier? Pleasure  is  a  mystification  that  leads  us  on  from  scrape  to 
scrape,  and  vanishes  from  our  sight  at  the  moment  when  it  seems  just 
within  our  grasp.  Cards  and  dice  mystify  us  out  of  our  money,  wine 
does  the  same  by  our  senses,  and  the  tax-gatherer  does  both.  Poetry 
b  professedly  a  mystification,  and  friendship  scarce  a  degree  better. 
In  short,  whichever  way  we  turn,  all  is  one  general  mystification ;  and 
*^  nothing  is  but  what  is  not."  The  shortest  way,  then,  b  to  ^ve  in  to 
the  dupery  with  the  best  grace  you  can.  ^  Carpe  diem^  eat,  druk, 
read  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  be  merry.  In  all  circumstances, 
whether  of  difficulty  or  of  pleasure,  take  the  thing  for  what  it  b  worth ; 
remembering  that  life  does  not  come,  like  Christmas,  ^  once  a  year," 
but  only  <<  once  in  a  way ;" — and  if  the  joke  be  a  bad  one,  crying  will 
not  mend  it.  So,  with  this  piece  of  comfort,  which  is,  after  all,  air 
mere  a  mystification  as  the  rest,  for  this  time  I  have  done ;  and  in  plain 
suicerity  bid  the  reader  heartily  farewell !  C.  M. 
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Sir  Dunder  O'Kelly. 
«—  Pete  regna  per  undas.  Vme^ 

Old  Mother  O'Kelly  the  scold, 

Who  lived  in  a  county  of  blunder, 
Called  great  Tipperary,  I  *in  told, 

Thus  spoke  to  her  little  boy  Dimder— 
« 1  've  only  got  you  and  a  covr, 

And,  since  I  canH  keep  all  the  three, 
I  'd  better  keep  her,  you  *11  allow, 

Because  the  kind  creature  keeps  me/' 
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So  Dander  OlCelly  set  sail 

From  Ireland  to  better  hmifeir, 
And  etimb'd  up  the  Holyhead  maU 

To  ea«e  Jofaony  Bull  of  his  pelf. 
To  follow  of  ^loiy  the  path 

And  put  British  beef  in  his  belly, 
At  Margate,  at  Brighton,  at  Bath, 

He  sported  Sir  Dunder  O'KcUy. 

Sir  Dunder  in  dancing  was  skUl'd, 

And  look*d  very  neat  in  his  clolhes, 
But  uideed  all  his  beau^  was  kill'd 

By  a  tervfble  wen  on  his  nose. 
This  double  appendage,  alas  ! 

He  thought  neither  pretty  nor  pn^^er^ 
Nature  gave  him  one  visage  of  brass, 

And  Bacchus  two  noses  of  copper. 

He  dired  into  Bath  for  a  bride, 

The  ladies  all  check'd  his  advances, 
And  vow'd  they  could  never  abide 

Loose  manners,  and  straiten'd  finances. 
One  lady  alone  met  his  flame. 

With  a  hop,  and  a  jig,  and  a  nod, 
I  ask*d  a  blind  fidler  her  nsime. 

And  he  answer'd  me— <<  MoU  in  the  Wad," 

His  looking-glass  set  the  poor  knight 

Oft  times  in  his  bed-chamber  raving, 
His  Qgliness  shewing  at  night. 

And  eke  in  the  morning  when  shaving. 
fie  flung  himself  down  on  the  floor,*^ 

Was  ever  unfortunate  elf 
So  terribly  haunted  before 

By  a  ghost  in  the  shape  of  himfelf  f 

Besolved  Charon's  eddy  to  pass. 

His  pistol  he  primed,  but— oh  blunder ! 
He  thought,  if  be  shot  at  the  glass, 

Twould  blow  out  the  brains  of  Sir  Dunder. 
So  bang  weat  the  slugs  at  his  head. 

At  once  from  this  life  to  dissever ; 
He  shot  all  the  quicksilver  dead, 

But  himself  was  as  lively  as  ever. 

Amased  at  the  hubbub  was  he. 

And  began,  in  the  midst  of  the  clatter. 
An  over  to/elo  de  te, 

But  found  there  was  nothing  the  matter. 
So,  glad  Charon's  eddy  to  shun, 

His  sentiments  thus  he  discloses-i- 
*^  Since  two  heads  are  better  than  one, 

Perhaps  'tis  the  same  with  two  noses.'* 

To  his  own  Tipperaiy  poor  Dun 

From  scenes  of  disturbance  and  bother, 
Trudged  back,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 

And  fell  on  the  neck  of  bis  mother. 
At  home  he  now  follows  the  plough, 

And,  whilst  in  his  rustical  courses 
He  walks  at  their  tails,  you  '11  allow 

He  never  can  frighten  his  horset. 
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No.  5. — IFith  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  Beautiful  in  that  Art^ 

The  principles  of  the  Beautiful  in  Music,  so  far  as  they  apply  ta 
rhythm  and  Melody j  have  hitherto  formed  the  exclusive  object  of  our  in- 
vestigation. We  now  propose  to  direct  our  attention  to  Musical  Ilar^ 
many  J  and  to  ascertain  how  far  that  branch  of  the  art  is  referable  to  the 
like  principles,  in  what  those  pruiciples  consist,  and  how  they  are  brought 
into  action. 

Harmony  is  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  musical  sounds,  diflering: 
in  pitch,  but  bearing  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  When  such  sounds 
are  heard  at  the  same  time  that  a  melody  is  proceeding,  the  melody  ii^ 
said  to  be  accompanied  by  harmony. 

The  question  whether  harmony,  in  this  sense,  was  known  to  tlie 
ancient  Greeks,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  the  most  animated  discus- 
sions ;  and  althoueh  these  seem  to  have  at  length  nearly  subsided,  per- 
sons are  occasionally  met  with  who,  seduced  by  a  few  obscure  passages 
in  two  or  three  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  maintain  boldly  that  tlie  an- 
cients knew  and  practised  haimony.  But  the  arguments  which  may  be 
brought  forward  against  such  an  assertion  are  numerous  and  unanswer- 
able. The  reader,  who  wishes  to  form  his  own  judgment,  may  consult 
Dr.  Bumey  or  Dr.  Forkel's  Histories  of  Music,  in  which,  and  above  all 
in  the  latter,  the  question  is  fairly  and  amply  discussed,  and,  we  conceive, 
fully  set  at  rest. 

The  proofs  which  Dr.  Forkel  has  accumulated  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  as  to  harmony.  And  if  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  it  certainly  is  not  to  them  that  we 
are  indebted  for  even  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  that  branch  of  the  science. 
We  owe  them  much  in  melody,  but  nothing  on  the  score  of  harmony  ; 
the  discovery  of  which,  by  Western  Europe — by  England,  in  all  proba- 
bility— can  progressively  be  traced,  from  documentary  evidence,  up  to 
its  rude  origin  in  the  10th  century. 

The  word  "  discovery,''  after  all,  is  perhaps  too  high-sounding  a 
term  to  be  applied  to  the  slight  a^d  rude  traces  of  the  beginnings  of  a 
practice,  which,  during  the  progress  of  many  centuries,  expanded  it- 
self, gradually  and  slowly,  into  an  extended  science,  resting  upon  fixed 
rules,  and  the  successive  develo])ement  of  which  affords  matter  of  in- 
terest, even  m  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  In  this  respect,  and  in 
many  others,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  remark,  harmony 
-may  be  compared  to  the  art  of  colourintr,  which  emerged  from  the  un- 
couth attempts  of  adorning  a  simple  outline  with  a  daub  of  one  pigment, 
rudely  and  whimsically  applied.  Between  such  a  monorhrome  and  the 
Venus  of  Titian,  the  distance  is  as  immense,  as  between  the  "  Descant'* 
of  Franco  and  the  harmony  in  the  finale  of  '^  II  Don  Giovanni."  In- 
numerable and  arduous  were  the  intermediate  steps  which  led  both  the 
arts  to  the  summit  of  their  perfection.  But  there  was  this  difference  in 
favour  of  colouring — and  the  distinction  holds  good  between  paint- 
ing and  music  altoeether — ^that  in  the  lone  career  toi^ards  that  perfec- 
tion, man  had  the  prototype  of  imitation,  Nature,  constantly  before 
him ;  whereas  the  laws  of  harmony,  although  certainly  founded  in 
Nature,  lay  deeply  hidden,  and  required  long  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  be  explored  and  reduced  into  a  system.     Indeed 
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so  laborious  was  the  search,  so  uncertain  and  irregular  its  march,  that 
harmony  existed  as  a  science,  and  was  subjected  to  rule,  before  the 
fiiDdaiDental  and  simple  principle  upon  which  it  rests  was  discovered ;  a 
principle  which  shed  light  over  the  whole  doctrine,  and  totally  changed 
its  aspect. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give  a  regular  historical  sketch, 
however  concise,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  science  of  harmony. 
V\>  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  if  the  simul- 
taneous exhibition  of  a  melody  in  a  lower  and  upper  octave  deserved 
the  name  of  singing  in  parts,  it  not  only  existed  with  the  Greeks  in  their 
antiphony,  but  must  necessarily  have  prevailed  with  any  nation  that 
lang  at  all.  Whenever  a  man  and  woman,  or  an  aduh  and  boy,  intend 
sinking  in  unison,  their  pitch  will  be  found  to  be  an  octave  asunder.  In 
this  there  is  no  harmony,  nor  is  it  Hkely  that  such  a  circumstance  would 
ever  have  led  to  it.  Its  first  dawn  is  to  be  traced  in  the  organ  ;  an  in- 
strument which  existed  in  a  rude  state,  and  rather  as  a  rarity,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  was  im- 
proved at  Constantinople  under  the  Greek  Emperors,  from  thence  found 
its  way  into  Italy  a^  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  and  can  be 
traced  in  a  more  perfect  state  in  various  cities  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
time  o(  Charlemagne.  At  that  early  period,  already,  the  discovery  had 
been  made  that  the  sound  of  the  lower  notes  is  rendered  deeper,  fuller, 
and  stronger,  by  uniting  with  them  their  fifths  and  octaves.  This  triple 
sound,  particularly  the  fifth,  is  distinctly  heard  in  all  bells  of  a  deep 
note.  Hence  the  organs  in  the  ninth  century  were  constructed  upon 
that  principle,  which  is  still  in  force,  with  improvements,  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  simple  sound  gj  for  instance,  was  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous intonation  of  three  distinct  pipes  g^  rf,  g,  by  means  of  one  key*, 
and  so  the  others.  This  contrivance  upon  the  instrument  was  soon 
imitated  by  the  voice,  and  it  is  asserted  that  St.  Dunstan,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  intro- 
duced such  a  mode  of  singing  in  parts.  At  all  events,  the  practice  was 
conunon  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  a  strain  like  the  foU 
lowing  :-r->  ,  ^ 


-Q- 


:q- 


at  which  the  modem  ear  and  eye  revolts,  was  deemed  orthodox  and 
hemttifuL     This  was  called  "  organizing,"  organizare. 

The  bag-pipe  and  hurdy-gurdy,  both  instruments  of  very  ancient 
origin,  present  similar  indications  of  rude  harmony.  In  the  latter,  one 
stringy  tuned  in  the  tonic  note,  constantly  covibrates  with  the  melody  ; 
and  in  the  bag-pipe,  the  tonic  note  and  its  fifth  keep  going  in  like  man- 
ner while  the  melody  is  proceeding. 

Thirds  were  subsequently  introduced  ;  and  another  mode  of  singing, 
called  discantarey  consisted  in  singing  in  unison,  except  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  period,  or  in  some  intermediate  places,  where  the  second  singer 
frfl  in  with  a  few  thirds,  according  to  certain  rules ;  and  much  at  the 

*  By  "  key,"  wc  here,  of  course,  mean  Uie  French  ioucke.  It  is  to  be  regrrettcrt 
«v  Miwical  ten^iaology  does  not  fumi«h  a  less  ambis^ous  word. 
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same  time,  or  a  little  later,  it  was  ventured  to  throw  in  now  and  tben  a 
dissonance. 

In  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  laws 
for  the  progression  of  chords  were  investigated  and  brought  under  some 
system,  and  the  artifices  of  double  counterpoint  and  the  fugue  were  in- 
vented. These  discoveries,  and  the  whole  science  of  harmony,  were  so 
much  perfected  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  that  composers 
made  pieces  of  four  and  even  more  parts.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  are  conspicuous  for  the  numerous  compositions  of  a 
multiplied  number  of  parts  and  of  great  ingenuity  and  artifice.  Fugues 
with  two  and  even  three  subjects  were  carried  to  great  perfection  ;  and 
Liidovico  Viadana  invented  the  rules  of  thorough-bass  and  the  figuring 
of  chords.  Hitherto,  however,  artifice  and  scientific  contrivances  were 
more  studied  than  melody.  The  head  laboured  more  than  the  heart. 
It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  paramount  importance 
of  melody  was  fully  felt,  that  melody  was  zealously  cultivated  and 
brought  into  intimate  union  with  harmony,  and  that  the  latter  received 
new  charms  by  variety  of  treatment  and  diversified  accompaninaent. 
Into  this  epoch  likewise — just  one  hundred  years  ago—falls  the  impor- 
tant discovery  of  the  musical  system  of  Rameau,  whirh,  deducing  the 
doctrine  of  chords  from  one  simple  and  general  principle,  threw,  as 
lias  already  been  stated,  a  great  and  unexpected  light  over  the  theory  of 
harmony. 

Great  as  was  the  advantage  which  musical  science  derived  from  Ra- 
meau^s  discovery,  the  benefit  would  have  been  incalculably  increased, 
and  the  study  of  harmony  infinitely  simplified  and  facilitated,  if,  Instead 
of  retaining  Viadana's  awkward,  complex,  and  perplexing  doctrine  of 
thorough-bass,  and  amalgamating  it  with  his  own  simple  and  lucid  sys- 
tem of  harmony,  Rameau  had  gone  one  step  farther,  and  devised  a 
now  system  and  notation  of  chords  founded  upon  his  own  theory  of 
harmony  and  fundamental  bass.  Various  attempts  have  since  been 
made  to  supply  this  desideratum,  but  they  have  failed  of  success,  and 
th<'  st\idy  of  harmony,  up  to  the  present  day,  remains  clogged  <iiid  re- 
tarded  by  the  obscure,  ambiguous,  and  inadequate  figuring  of  Viadana's 
uncouth  and  unsystematic  doctrine  of  thorough-bass.  Although  this 
doctrine,  in  consequence  of  the  great  improvements  in  instrumental 
accompaniment,  is  hastening  towards  a  natural  dissolution,  and  the 
great  composers  of  modem  times  would  probably  dispense  with  any 
other  as  readily  as  with  Viadana's,  a  more  philosophic  system  of 
chords  might  still  be  of  great  service  in  simplifying  and  facilitating  the 
study  of  harmony.  The  elements  of  such  a  system,  free  from  all  figures, 
we  have  had  in  view  for  some  time ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  subject. 

On  directing  our  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  harmony,  the  following 
questions  obtrude  themselves : — 

1st.  Is  it  necessary,  that  a  melody  should  be  supported  by  other 
sounds  heard  at  the  same  time  ? 

2d.  If  not  necessary,  is  it  desirable,  and  upon  what  grounds  ? 

The  first  question  admits  of  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion.  We  should 
an<twer  it  by  a  direct  negative.  The  Greeks,  whose  music  was  highly 
cultivated,  sang  in  unison ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  con- 
gregations, even  when  unsupported  by  the  chords  of  the  organist. 
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Mdodin  in  miison  are  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by  the  greatest 
modem  composers,  in  chorusses  and  on  other  occasions,  with  admirable 
effect ;  and  the  most  philharmonic  ear  is  at  times  deeply  affected  by  a 
simple  air,  without  any  accompaniment,  when  sung  with  feeling  and 
mtk  correct  intonation.  The  number  of  singers  capable  of  producing 
soch  an  efiect  is  very  limited.  The  late  Mrs.  Jordan  and  Mr.  Incledon 
often  enraptured  an  audience  in  this  way,  and  Miss  Stephens,  likewise, 
b  somedmes  very  impressive  in  unaccompanied  songs.  But  there  are 
other  singers — and  singers  of  celebrity — (we  need  not  name  them)  who 
are  by  no  means  successful  in  such  solos.  Want  of  strong  feeling  b  of 
course  one  of  the  causes,  and  false  intonation  another.  Few  singers  are 
quite  true  in  this  respect,  and  what  is  more,  when  the  incorrectness  is 
slight,  few  auditors  are  sensible  of  it.  But  although  they  do  not  perceive 
it,  it  is  this  minute  deviation  from  the  true  pitch,  which,  without  their 
knowing  it,  diminishes  the  gratification  of  the  ear.  Singers  of  this  de- 
scription derive  great  assistance  from  accompaniment,  which  tends  to  set 
right  their  intcMiatioa,  or  at  all  events  cloaks  the  imperfection. 

The  question  whether  harmony  be  a  desirable  resource  of  music  is 
one  of  greater  moment,  as  it  has  excited  doubts  with  men  of  culti- 
Tated  intellect,  and  even  with  musical  characters  of  some  note,  Rous- 
seau among  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  some  have  maintained  that 
harmony  is  as  desirable  an  aid  to  melody,  as  colouring  is  to  a  drawing 
in  outlme.  Without  going  to  the  full  length  of  the  latter  assertion, 
we  cannot  deny  that  the  comparison  is  applicable  in  many  respects ; 
and  were  it  not  that  we  feared  to  exceed  our  limits,  we  could  wish  to 
draw  the  parallel  in  its  various  bearings.  As  it  is,  we  consign  the  task 
to  tbt  reader's  hands. 

Harmony,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  a  desirable  and  very  important 
accemuy  to  melody;  but  we  are  far  from  considering  it  as  a  principal, 
and  melody  <mly  secondary,  although  it  was  generally  held  in  that  esti- 
nadon  up  to  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  there  are  persons 
at  this  time  who  give  it  precedence.  Tlie  advantages  derived  from  har- 
mony are  indisputable :  it  tends  to  fix  definitively  the  musical  sense  of  a 
melody,  and  presents  an  inexhaustible  means  of  imparting  variety,  and 
additional  force  of  expression.  We  may,  without  hesitation,  assert,  that 
harmooy  has  been  the  principal  means  of  raising  music  to  a  rank  among 
die  fine  «ts. 

Whoever  should  doubt  this,  let  him  for  a  moment  imagine  an  opera^ 
3Qch  as  ^  n  Don  Giovanni,"  set  to  the  best  possible,  but  merely  melodic 
music  No  orchestra,  except  perhaps  a  few  instruments,  to  follow  the 
soi^  in  constant  unison,  or  to  intervene  episodically  ;  no  duetts,  unless 
by  two  persons  singing  precisely  the  same  tune ;  no  terzetts,  no  finale, 
except  with  the  same  restriction.  Who  could  endure  long  such  a  monO' 
tfmow  performance  ?  But  we  feel  aware  that  we  are  addressing  readers 
folly  convinced,  and  therefore  proceed  to  the  actual  and  direct  effects  of 
harmony. 

In  order  to  give  an  instance  of  the  office  of  harmony  in  fixing  the 
musical  import  of  a  melody,  let  us  take  the  followmg  simple  phrase, 
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and  see  what  a  different  sense  and  expression  it  derives  from  a 
ference  of  harmony ; 


dif- 


S 


:o: 


ae^ 


-9 b^ 


m 


The  above  are  but  a  few  variations  in  the  expression  of  the  same 
melody  to  be  obtained  from  a  difference  of  harmony ;  we  might  add 
many  more,  mig^ht  further  increase  the  number  by  inverting  the  chords, 
and  finally  render  the  variations  infinite  by  breaking  the  chords  into  di-> 
versified  accompaniment. 

What  engine  of  powerful  and  varied  expression  is  the  aggregate  labour 
of  a  whole  orchestra !  How  admirably  is  the  character  of  every  in* 
stniment  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect !  Koch  justly  refers  to 
the  finale  of  the  first  act  of  "  11  Don  Giovanni,"  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  power  and  effect  of  harmony.  Another  curious  instance  of  the 
powers  of  harmony  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  opera.  It  is  the 
warning  voice  of  the  statue  addressed  to  the  libeitine.  As  the  words 
of  the  spectre  are  all  set  to  the  self-same  note  for  several  suc- 
cessive bars,  there  is  of  course  no  melody  whatever ;  harmony  does  all, 
and  how  awfully  mysterious,  how  heart-thrilling,  are  those  sepulchral 
sounds ! 

The  above  musical  phrase  of  the  same  melody  with  varied  harmony, 
clearly  shows  how  readily  and  positively  harmony  establishes  the  im- 
port of  a  melody,  otherwise  frequently  equivocal.  In  the  first  exam- 
ple, the  chord  in  the  bass  at  once  proclaims  the  melody  to  be  in  D 
major.  In  the  second,  the  same  melody  is,  by  similar  means,  assigned 
to  the  key  of  G  major.  The  chord  of  G  7,  in  the  third  example,  be- 
trays the  tonic  C.  In  No.  4  th^  chord  of  E  7  conducts  to  A  major;  m 
No.  5  it  is  D  minor,,  and  the  extreme  sixth  upon  B  flat  in  No.  6  leads  to 
A  major. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  harmony  presents  the  most  effective 
means  for  modulating  from  one  tonic  to  another,  which  melody  alone 
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tccompinhes  in  a  much  more  dubious  and  inefficient  manner.  To  re* 
wrt  once  more  t6  our  comparison  with  the  sister  art,  it  is  in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  that  mere  outline  proves  inadequate  in  expressing 
Ibreshortening  or  perspective,  without  the  aid  of  colouring,  the  proper 
employ .«.ent  of  which  removes  all  ambiguity  attendant  on  mere  Uutar 
mdicauofi* 

HidKno  we  have  considered  the  effect  and  advantages  of  harmony, 
when  applied  in  its  most  simple  form — that  of  mere  plain  chords.  In 
dns  manner  it  was  almost  exclusively  enipKiyed  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
nearly  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  For  such  a  confined  use 
cf  harmony  it  was  sufficient  to  indicate  what  chord  the  composer  intend- 
ed for  the  support  of  his  melody ;  and  for  such  a  piu^ose  Viadana's  No- 
tation of  Thorough  bass,  still  in  use,  (however  awkward  and  complex,) 
was  adequate  enough.  To  resort  again  to  our  comparison  with  colour- 
ing^ — harmony  was  then  something  like  painting  in  its  early  stages,  or 
like  some  of  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese.  When  the  outline  was  drawn, 
the  face  received  one  coating  of  flesh-colour  all  over ;  if  the  garment  was 
to  be  red,  a  brush  dipped  in  cinnabar  accomplished  the  intention ;  the 
foliage  of  a  tree  was  despatched  by  an  even  coating  of  some  green  pig- 
ment ;  and  for  a  rock,  a  goodly  patch  of  brown  ochre  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient. There  was  no  light  or  shade,  no  variation  of  tints.  Such  was  har- 
mony in  its  more  primitive  forms.  But  in  process  of  time  great  changes 
were  effected  in  the  mode  of  harmonizing  melodies ;  and  it  is  only  l>om 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  these  changes  assume  a  decisive  cha- 
racter, and  present  themselves  as  additional  and  powerful  rtieans  of  tlie 
Beauti/hl  in  the  Art.  We  certainly  owe  them  to  the  previous  study  and 
cultivation  of  the  canon  and  fugue.  Pieces  constructed  with  such  art- 
ful contrivance,  that  several  parts  could,  in  succession,  take  up  the  same 
subject,  and  proceed  in  harmony  with  parts  which  had  previously  begun 
with  that  subject,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  advance  greatly  the 
science  of  accompaniment,  and  lead  to  the  state  of  perfection  in  which 
we  find  it  at  this  time.  The  fugue  may  be  considered  as  the  scaffolding 
employed  in  the  edifice  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  which,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  structure,  has  been  laid  aside ;  and,  although  almost  entirely 
dispensed  with  at  this  day,  its  study  ought,  on  the  sanle  grounds,  to  be 
made  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  tuition  of  an  incipient  composer. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  and  objc  ct  of  our  paper,  if  we  were 
to  give  a  sketch  of  the  gradual  improvements  in  the  science  of  accom- 
paniment, or  attempt  a  systematic  enumeration  of  the  many  means  from 
which  modem  accompaniment  derives  its  charms.  A  cursory  glance  at 
some  of  these  is  all  we  can  permit  ourselves  to  take. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  advancement  of  accompaniment  wa»  pro- 
bably that  of  brtJakirig  the  chords  into  their  elements,  «.  e,  the  exhibit- 
ing the  sounds  of  accompaniment  in  succession,  instead  of  Striking  them 
at  once, — 
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When  the  voice  has  to  sustain  a  long  note,  the  former  method  is  eUgt* 
ble,  for  obvious  reasons ;  whereas,  when  the  voice  is  more  active,  the 
accompaniment  should  be  more  tranquil. 

The  modes  of  breaking  chords  are  very  numerous,  and  thus  a  pleas- 
ing and  great  variety  in  the  accompaniment  is  produced.  But  this  var 
riety  is  farther  augmented  by  distributing  the  elements  of  the  chord 
among  different  instruments,  and  diversifying  the  figure  under  which  the 
instruments,  especially  the  high-toned,  such  as  the  violins,  flutes,  haut- 
boys, &c.  are  to  exlubit  their  portion  of  these  elements.  The  Italian 
composers  are  inexhaustible  in  their  variety  of  these  kinds  of  resources, 
of  which  the  works  of  Paesiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Rossini,  offier  endless 
instances. 

The  employment  of  inverted  instead  of  fundamental  chords,  or  a  mere 
change  of  position  in  either,  presents,  on  many  occasions,  farther  import 
tant  advantages  to  the  composer.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  productive  of 
great  variety  ;  moreover,  as  any  inversion  carries  less  repose  to  the  ear 
than  its  fiindamental,  the  sense  of  die  melody  may,  by  this  means,  be 
rendered  more  suspended,  or  less  decisive — a  circumstance  which  greatly 
influences  the  doctrine  of  cadences  ;  and  lastly,  by  a  judicious  employ- 
ment of  inverted  chords,  the  accompaniment  u  rendered  more  why 
flowing,  and  connected. 

Another  means  of  producing  the  last-mentioned  efiect  is,  the  em- 
ployment  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  ^  Pedal  Bass,"  which  consists 
in  a  continuation,  on  the  part  of  the  bass,  of  the  tonic  note  of  the  air 
along  with  other  chords  properly  belonging  to  the  melody,  instead  of 
using  those  chords  in  their  direct  and  natural  form.    Thus,  mstead  of 


^^^^^^mm 


we  should  write,  per  pedal  bass, 


^J&^ 


Here,  the  continual  sounding  of  the  C  in  the  bass  throws  an  un- 
common charm  of  softness  over  the  melody,  which  it  blends  with,  and 
melts  as  it  were  into  the  harmony.  The  Italians,  again,  who  probably 
first  resorted  to  this  practice,  use  it  with  great  success  for  the  accom- 
paniment of  pastoral  and  other  tender  moUoas  ;  and  for  those,  in  fact. 
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H  IS  only  eligible.  These  mellow  combinations  would  little  suit  marches, 
airs  of  forcible  expression,  strong  chorusses,  or  dance-tunes ;  and,  like 
every  thing  else  in  Music,  they  must  not,  by  frequent  use,  be  rendered 
too  common,  even  in  cases  where  they  might  be  deemed  applicable. 

In  vocal  pieces,  we  sometimes  observe  considerable  portions  in  which 
the  singer  acts  as  it  were  a  subordinate  part,  the  principal  melody  is 
consigned  to  the  orchestra,  and  the  voice  performs  a  secondary  sort  of 
melody,  or  sometimes  no  absolute  melody,  but  rather  a  part  of  what 
might  properly  be  deemed  mere  accompaniment ;  nay,  sometimes  but  a 
continued  repetition  of  the  same  sound,  while  the  orchestra  fills  up  the 
mudcal  picture.  The  effect  of  all  this,  when  in  its  proper  place,  is 
excellent.  Of  this  kind  are  the  airs  of  the  military  hero  of  the  piece, 
who  nngs  a  half  sort  of  melody,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  regular 
march,  or  the  chorus  performs  a  similar  independent  duty.  This  prac* 
tice,  invented  by  Paesieilo,  met  with  such  decided  approbation,  that 
airs  of  this  description  are  to  be  found  in  most  Italian  operas.  A  fine 
duett  in  Rossini's  '*  Mosd  nelP  Egitto"  is  of  that  class,  also  a  song  of 
Douglas  in  ^'  La  Donna  del  Lago."  An  instance  where  the  orchestra 
has  the  principal,  and  the  singer  a  secondary  melody,  occurs  in  the 
picture  song  of  Braham's  "  DeviFs  Bridge ;''  and  examples  where  the 
voice  repeats  for  some  time  the  same  note,  while  the  orchestra  goes 
its  tram,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Italian  comic  songs.  The  vocal 
accompaniments  of  chorusses  by  means  of  subdued  «farraf o-notes,  so 
interesting  and  effective,  may  also  be  mentioned  under  this  head. 

Episodic  purely  instrumental  phrases  betwixt  vocal  portions,  afford 
anotner  great  resource  to  the  composer,  and  a  relief  to  the  singer. 
As  tiicy  occur  more  or  less  extensively  in  almost  every  song  of  any 
preteonon,  we  forbear  quotation.  In  the  recitativo  these  instrumental 
intercalations  are  of  admirable  effect,  and  almost  indispensable.  It  is 
here  that  the  composer  displays  the  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  his 
imagination  by  a  constant  succession  of  short  instrumental  phrases, 
novel  in  conception,  suitable  to  the  expression  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
most  unfettered  freedom  of  thought.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  this 
kind  presents  itself  in  Donna  Anna's  sublime  redtativo^  '^  Ma  qual  mai 
s'oflre  spettacolo  fiinesto,"  in  II  Don  Giovanni.  Without  referring  to 
any  other  example,  the  above  recitativo  affords  the  strono^est  possible 
instance  of  the  power  of  accompaniment  in  assisting  and  heightening 
die  impression  which  the  text  and  its  melody  are  intended  to  excite. 
Widbont  its  masterly  instrumental  support,  that  recitativo  would  lose 
its  greatest  charm,  would  almost  appear  insipid.  This  power  is  still 
more  e^dent  in  a  species  of  composition  introduced  upon  the  German 
stage,  about  forty  or  fkky  years  ago,  under  the  appellation  of  Melo^ 
dramaj  but  which  is  widely  different  from  the  dramatic  trash  under  the 
same  name  that  has  of  late  taken  possession  of  the  English  boards. 
The  German  melodrama  consisted  of  a  scenic  representation,  consigned 
1o  few  performers,  simple  in  its  plot  and  action,  and  highly  poetical  as 
to  dicti<Hi.  The  whole  of  the  text  was  spoken,  not  sung,  but  frequently 
mtemipted  by  instrumental  periods  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  ana- 
logous with  the  import  of  the  text.  Benda,  the  German  composer, 
excelled  in  these ;  his  <*  Ariadne  in  Naxos"  and  "  Medea,"  scarcely 
known  in  England,  are  masterpieces  of  composition,  replete  with  the 
finest  thoughts  and  deepest  feeling. 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  indeed,  the  effect  of  every  melody 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  its  accompaniment*  The  Utter  not 
only  heightens  tlie  interest  of  the  former,  by  fixing  more  strongly  its 
meaning,  and  imparting  to  it  tlie  chiinns  of  variety,  but  it  operates  in 
a  direct  manner  in  aiding  and  strengthening  the  melodic  expression. 
The  mental  at^itation  produced  by  fear  or  despair,  the  ebuIutioQs  of 
anger,  the  peaceful  sensations  of  a  serene  innocent  mind,  the  impas- 
sioned accents  of  love,  in  short,  almost  every  condition  of  the  human 
frame,  may,  independendy  of  melodic  means,  receive  an  adequate  and 
forcible  colouring  from  mere  accompaniment.  Of  all  this  it  would, 
we  are  sure,  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  examples.  Almost  every 
classic  vocal  composition  may  serve  as  a  voucher. 

Such,  then,  are  the  effects,  the  advantages,  of  harmony  and  accom- 
paniment.    Without  harmony,  Music,  as  has  already  been  said,  would 
never,  probably,  have  attained  the  high  state  of  cultivation,  the  ele- 
vateil   rank  among  tlie   fine  arts,  of  which  she  jusdy  boasts  at  the 
present  day,  but  which  she  was  far  from  enjoying  even  under  the  fos- 
tering care   of  the  tasteful  and   ingenious   Greeks.     Notwithstanding 
the  marvellous  accounts  they  have  handed  us  of  the  excellence  of  their 
Music,  we  should  not,  were  the  ei^periment  possible,  hesitate  to  risk  a 
comparison  between  the  best  Greek  melodic  concen,  and  the  melhar- 
Monic  strains  and  combinadons  of  a  modem  performance.     The  former, 
MX  are  convinced  from  their  own  accounts,  must  have  been  simple, 
monotonous,  and  meagre  in  effect,  while  the  combined  exertions  of  a 
modern  baud  are  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  even  in  a  philoso* 
piiical  poipt  of  view.     What  a  grand,   what  a  wonderfiil  spnectade  is 
the  orchestra  at  the  Ring's  Theatre  in  the  finale  of  ^  H  Don  Giovanni !" 
In  a  narrow  space  we  behold  some  ^hy  skilful  players  upon  numerous, 
different  instruments,  collected  inxax  every  part  of  Europe.    In  Greece, 
these  fifty  would  have  all  played  the  same  melody ;  here,  more  than  a 
dozen  parts  or  melodies  are  distributed  among  them,  to  be  played  at 
once,  all  essentially  distinct  and  different,  yet  blending  into  one  beau- 
tiful whole.     Were  it  not  from  custom,  we  should  never  cease  wonder- 
ing by  what  spell  such  a  number  of  individuals  can  be  brought  to 
observe  the  strictest  time :  every  one  knoij^s  precisely  when  to  fall  in, 
when   to  be  silent:  at  one  time,  all  join  in  one  combined  effort;  at 
another,  one  instrument  takes  the  lead,  and  rivets  our  attention  by  the 
most   delicate  and  fascinating  solo :  now  a  singer  interposes  the  soft 
and  heavenly  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  again  a  fuO  chorus,  with 
its  powerful  strains,  sets  the  whole  of  our  frame  in  vibration.     This,^ 
this  is  the  work  of  Harmony — this  the  triumph  of  modem  Art ! 

G.  L.  E. 


AN    ATTIC    STOBT. 

Is  a  riose  garret,  six  feet  square 
And  full  as  high,  there  stood  a  pair, 
'Midst  must  and  dust  and  fumes  mephitic — 
A  Poet  one,  and  t'other  a  Critic. 
Strange  that  extremes  so  wide  as  these — 
The  World-of-Wit*s  antipodes — 
Rhould  thus  be  found  to  join  together ; 
l^lrtls  both — but  of  what  different  feather  ! — 
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mt  dill]  and  dark,  a  thing  of  prey ; 
That  briUiant,  fluttering^,  apd  gay. 
When  fUcA  extremes  *e  touchenif  'tis  worse 
For  wonder  than  Kehama's  curse. 
When  Angels  come  to  sport  with  woman. 
We  look  for  something  more  than  common — 
Prosing  in  rhyme,  or  rhyming  history, 
Cain,  or  some  other  sort  of  mystery, 
Work  for  Love's  Court,  or  Court  Consistory. 
But  when  an  author  and  reviewer 
Are  snugly  garreted,  be  sure 
That  (whether  by  flattery  or  bribe, 
The  fancied  badges  of  each  tribe,) 
There 's  soi^ething  working  in  the  wind — 
A  pu^  before,  or  blasi  behind, 
To  curl  the  wave  of  expectation, 
Tickle  the  gulls,  and  gull  the  nation. 
Their  general  junctions  such  I  trow. 
But  diflerent  far  their  purpose  now. 
No  embryo  of  the  poet's  brain 
Now  wants  the  critic's  venal  strain-^ 
No  bantling  illegitimate, 
Begot  by  Sin  on  mother  Wi$, 
With  bastard  claims  would  seek  to  waga 
War  'gainst  dull  Sense's  heritage — 
No  satire  comes,  to  wrest  the  crown 
From  soberer  dunces  about  town- 
No  unfledged  madrigal  is  panting 
Within  its  nest,  ialse  plumage  wanting 
To  urge  it  on  its  primal  flight — 
No  poling  Pastoral  seeks  the  light — 
I^o  dreary  Drama,  from  the  throes 
Of  a  forced  birth,  whines  forth  its  woes-* 
No  spurious  Comedy  appears, 
With  grins  for  smiles — i'or  satire  jeers — 
The  Poet  seeks,  in  short,  to  find, 
From  the  n^nrmidwife  of  the  mind, 
Deliverance  of  another  kind. 

Twas  sometime  gone  this  Poet*s  Muse 
Loosely  attired — ^perhaps  en  Blouse— 
Held  in  fair  Italy's  warm  clime 
Flirtation  with  the  Son  of  Rhyme. 
Whether  it  was  the  warmth  of  sky 
That  lit  the  Heaven-bom  damsel's  eye^ 
Or  whether  'twas  the  Poet's  tongue 
That  lured  the  maid,  I  leave  unsung; 
And  simply  say  this  amorous  bout 
**  Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out," 
Going  all  fair  lengths,  short  of  marriage^ 
£nded,|iroy^  pudor !  in  miscarriage. 
To  cut  a  naughty  story  short. 
The  wanton  Muse  in  this  resort 
n  mean  the  garret)  hid  her  shame, 
And  left  full  many  a  child  of  Fame — 
The  Poet*s  tille,  not  his  name — 
(For  she'd  a  litter  quite,  the  strumpet!) 
But  robb'd  them  of  their  father's  trumpet.. 
The  young  abortions,  thus  forsaken, 
Might  for  a  common  man's  be  taken  \ 
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Thk  eccentric  spirit  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  new  poem  mider 
the  above  title,  has  returned,  in  tliis  instance,  to  that  style,  or  rather  that 
class  of  work  which  he  seemed  to  have  finally  abandoned  for  something', 
certainly  less  generally  interesting  and  attractive,  however  elevated  in 
rank  and  ambitious  in  pretension.  It  is  to  his  narrative  poems — his 
Giaours,  his  Corsairs,  his  Laras,  &c.  that  Lord  Byron  owes  his  popuiar-^ 
ity  at  least,  if  not  his  reputation.  If  it  were  not  for  these,  and  the  in- 
tense interest  that  they  had  excited  towards  any  thing  he  might  offer  to 
the  world,  his  Manfreds,  his  Cains,  and  even  the  noblest  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, his  ^  Heaven  and  Earth,"  might  have  remsdned  mysteries,  in 
more  senses  than  one.  The  latter  were  a  kind  of  ^*  Gaviarey'  that 
nothing  could  have  rendered  palatable  ^^  to  th%  multitude,"  unless  their 
appetite  had  been  previously  excited  in  a  degree  that  prevented  them 
from  judgmg  exactly  what  it  was  of  which  they  were  partaking.  If  even 
fhe  ^^  Heaven  and  Earth"  had  appeared  anonymously,  and  had  not  in- 
cluded any  internal  evidence  of  the  source  from  whence  it  came,  it  would 
have  fallen  still-bom  from  the  press.  As  it  was,  people  read  it  without 
relishing  it,  praised  it  without  appreciating  it,  and  laid  it  by  without  ever 
intending  or  desiring  to  take  it  up  again.  Whereas,  of  all  the  numerous 
fragments  which  this  extraordinary  writer  has  put  forth,  if  there  is  one 
which  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  poetical  structure  he  is  capable  of 
raising,  and  (we  are  determined  to  hope  and  expect)  he  some  day  or 
other  wiU  raise,  to  the  glory  of  his  art  and  the  immortal  honour  of  hi^ 
name — it  b  this. 

The  Island,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  a  narrative  poem,  like  those 
by  which  the  author  first  became  celebrated ;  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, against  it — ^that  it  is  "  founded  on  facts."  We  say  "  against  it,'* 
for  this  reason, — that  facts  are  not  only  such  ^'  stubborn,"  but  such  stir- 
ring things  in  their  individual  selves,  that  any  suspected,  much  more  any 
avowed  alteration  or  embellishment  of  them,  never  fails  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  a  narration  in  which  they  are  to  form  a  distinguishing  fea- 
ture. Abstract  truth  will  very  well  bear  to  be  "  in  fairy  fiction 
dressM  ;"  that  which  merely  may  have  been,  may  be  described  to  have 
been  in  any  manner  that  the  fancy  or  the  feelings  of  the  narrator  may 
suggest,  consistently  with  the  object  in  view.  But  that  which  has  been 
cannot  be  safely  treated  in  this  way,  if  the  person  who  treats  of  it 
places  any  dependence  on  the  fact  of  its  having  actually  happened. 
To  tell  us,  in  the  plain  and  intelligible  prose  of  an  eye-witness,  that 
certain  events  took  place  thus  and  thus ;  and  tlien  to  tell  us,  over 
again,  the  same  story  in  substance,  but  after  a  different  fashion^  and 
one  that  is  intended  to  be  more  poetical; — ^this  is  something  worse  than 
a  work  of  supererogation.  If  Lord  Byron  had  a  mind  to  tell  a  story 
of  the  mutiny  of  a  ship's  company  and  its  consequences — well  and 
good ;  the  subject  would  immediately  strike  us  as  being  well  adapt- 
ed to  his  powers,  and  susceptible  of  the  most  poetical  treatment. 
But  why  hamper  himself  with  an  actual  narration  of  a  mutiny,  only  to 
alter  or  abandon  it,  just  as  he  might  think  fit  at  the  moment  ;— re- 
— • 

*  The  Island ;  or,  Christian  an<i  his  Companions.  A  Foein,  bj  the  Ri^t  PIq- 
nourable  Lord  Byron. 
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taining  the  actual  nameil,  places,  &c.  but  mixiiig  them  up  with  other 
names  and  places,  and  adapting  them  to  other  and  fancied  events  ? 
This  is  the  only  general  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  interesting  work 
before  us.  For  the  rest,  it  includes  several  admirable  descriptive  pas- 
sages, some  fine  touches  of  character  and  passion,  and  a  few  clear,  distinct, 
and  highly  interesting  pictures.  It  consists  of  four  cantos,  the  first  of 
which  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  inferior:  Indeed  it  is  inferior  to  any 
other  piece  of  writing  of  the  same  length  that  we  remember  of  this  author. 
It  nierely  gives  a  sli^  sketch  of  the  completion  of  the  mutiny  on  board 
Captain  Bligh's  ship,  and  of  the  captain  and  part  of  the  crew  being  set 
adrift;  and  then  accompanies  the  mutineers  (Christian  and  his  com- 
panions) in  their  adventures  in  one  of  the  Otaheitan  Islands.  Tlie 
second  canto  introduces  us  to  the  two  persons  who  make  the  principal 
figures  in  the  poem. — Torqull,  a  young  mountaineer,  who  formed  one  at 
the  mutinous  crew,  and  Neuha,  an  island  girl,  ,who  attaches  herself  to 
hhn  as  a  lover.  The  descriptions  of  each  of  diese  are  among  the  best 
parts  oi  the  poem. 

*'  There  sat  the  gentle  sttvage  of  the  wild. 
In  growth  a  woman,  but  in  years  a  child. 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clhne, 
Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime ; 
The  'w£mt  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature^lovely,  warm,  and  premature; 
Dusky  tike  night,  but  night  with  all  her  stars ; 
Or  careni  sparkling  with  its  native  spars ; 
With  eyes  that  were  si  language  and  a  spdi; 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell. 
With  aD  her  lores  around  her  on  the  deep ; 
¥oluptuott8  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 
Tet  foil  of  life— for  through  her  tropic  cheek 
The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  spetk ; 
The  sun-bom  Uood  sofiused  her  neck,  and  threw 
O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 
Une  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened  waTe^ 
Which  draws  die  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 
Such  was  the  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas." 

The  description  of  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch  lover^  if  not  so  dis-' 
tinct  and  picturesque,  is  equafiy  spirited. 

**  And  who  is  he?— the  blue-eyed  northern  child 
Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less-  wild; 
The  fair-halr'd  oflspriag  of  the  Hebrides, 
Where  roars  the  Pentkmd,  with  its  whirling  seas; 
Bock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 
The  tempest-bom  in  body  and  in  mind. 
His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam^ 
Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  dae|»  his  home  r 
The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods  i 
The  sharer  of  bis  cng^  solitudes ; 
The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth| — where'er 
His  bark  was  home,  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; — 
A  careless  Hiiagj  who  placed  bb  choice  in  chance; 
Nursed  by  the  legends  of  ht»  land's  romance; 
Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear ; 
Acquainted  with  att  feelings,  save  despair. 
Fhiced  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 
As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen, 
%-/>£.  VI.  No.  32.— 1823.  l« 
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And  bniTed  their  thint  with  as  codaring  fp 
As  Ishmael,  wafted  io  his  desert-ship ; 
Fix'd  apon  Chili*s  shore,  a  proud  cacique ; 
On  Hellas'  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 
Bom  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  fameriane ; 
Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 
For  ike  tame  sou/  thai  rendt  itt  path  to  iwajf, 
ifrear'd  to  nieh,  eanjind  no  further  prejf 
Beyond  ittelfy  and  fHud  retrace  iti  i»ay, 
Plunging  for  pleOMUre  into  pain ;  the  same 
Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Home's  worst  shame, 
A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  form'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart:* 
But  grant  his  vice»    grant  them  all  his  own — 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne !" 

The  remsdiuler  of  this  canto  is  chiefly  occupied  with  sketches  of  the^ 
island  scenery^  and  reflections  arising  out  of  the  situations  of  the  ^  half- 
savage  and  the  whole."  The  following  grand  piece  of  invective  is  finely 
characteristic  of  the  noble  writer^s  style,  both  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
expression. 

<<  Had  C^Mar  known  but  Qeopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free    the  worid  had  not  been  his. 
And  what  hare  Cesar's  deeds  and  Cssar's  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 
The  gory  sanction  of  Ait  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  in  our  chams. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Boused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did, — 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  hare  perch'd  so  leiig,— ' 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls. 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears— as  their  terrors  show  too  well." 

We  must  counteract  the  effect  of  the  above  not  very  soothing  passacre^ 
by  the  delightful  one  which  follows  it,  and  which  is  no  less  characteffisti<f 
of  the  author'^  other  8fyl6. 

*<  Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetlulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South-sea  giri,  was  all  a  wife^ 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry,  in  admiration  loud, 
Or  with  adulterous  wliispcfr  to  allor 
Her  duty,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy ; 
With  faith  and  feelmgs  naked  as  her  form, 
She  stood  as  stands  rae  rainbow  in  the  storm. 
Changing  Its  hues  with  bright  variety. 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  ito  colours  move. 
The  doo4«ompelling  hari>mger  of  Love." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  canto  we  are  introduced  to  another 
iKTsonage,  whose  appearance  and  character  contrast  somewhat  strangely^ 
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hat  yet  very  natanUy,  and  with  great  spirit^  with  the  two  above  de- 
scribed. This  is  a  thorough-bred  Wapping  jack  tar,  with  a  pipe  and  an 
oatb  constantly  in  his  mouth,  who  comes  to  announce  that  a  strange  sail 
is  in  nglity  and  that  Cl^-istian  (whom  we  now  hear  of  on  the  isUmd  for 
the  first  time)  l^as  ^'  piped  all  hands" — anticipating  the  nature  of  its 
errand.  The  remcunder  of  the  poem  is  occupied  in  alluding  to  the 
general  battle  which  take^  place,  between  the  mutineers  and  those  who 
have  come  in  ptirsuit  of  Itbem,  and  in  describing  the  events  whicli  follow 
on  the  result  of  that  battle  ;  which  events  are  fatal  to  all  the  mutineers, 
with  the  exception  of  Torquil — ^who  is  saved  by  his  mistress  plunging 
with  hkn  into  the  ocean,  and  taking  him,  by  a  submarine  entrance,  into 
a  rocky  cave,  which  she  has  previously  prepared  for  hifi  reception, 
Here  they  remain  till  the  strange  ship— believing  them  to  be  drowned — f 
leaves  the  island ;  and  we  are  left  to  suppose  diat  they  live  happy  for 
the  time  to  come. 

This  is  the  whde  substance  of  the  story — ^if  story  that  can  be  called, 
which  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  collection  of  sketches — pieces  of  ppre 
execution — scarcely  at  ail  bound  together  by  any  plot,  and  scarcely 
needing  ^ 

The  description  of  the  remnant  who  escape  from  the  first  general  skir- 
mish, and  take  temporary  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  crags,  is  excel- 
fent.  We  have  space  but  for  one  or  two  short  portions  of  it.  The  {o\s 
lowing  shews  us  the  leader  of  the  desperate  band  ; 

*'  Stern,  and  ^loof  ft  little  from  the  rest. 
Stood  Christiiiii,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  mddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue  once  spread 
Ah9g  hjs  cheek,  was  livid  now  as  lead. 
His  Uj^ht  brown  locks  so  graceful  in  their  flow. 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o*er  his  brow. 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  compressed* 
To  stifle  ev'n  the  breath  withii)  his  breast, 
Fast  by  the  rock, — all  menpcmg,  but  mute, — ; 
He  stc^ ;  and  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot^ 
Which  deepened  now  and  theji  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem*d  tum'd  to  flint." 

It  win  be  observed,  in  perusing  this  part  of  the  poem,'  that  the 
manner  in  which  Ben  Bunting,  the  jolly  jack  tar,  is  occasionally  intro- 
duced, (always  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth)  not  only  gives  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  grouping  of  the  pictures  (for  this  part  is  a  series  of  pictures) 
but  it  cooununicates  an  extfaordin^try  reality  and  naturalness  to  the 
cfiect. 

The  death  of  the  last  three  desperadoes — particularly  that  of  Chris- 
tian— Is  finely  given.     So  is  the  fbllowing  preparatory  passage  to  it, 
vfaich  seems  to  place  them  before  us  in  a  kind  of  monumental  gloom 
-  and  stillness,  as  if  they  were  ^Iread^  changed  into  their  own  funeral 
effigies. 

^^They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
*  Where  few  hut  Nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been  | 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
Stem  and  sustained,  of  man's  extremhy,-^ 
When  Hope  is  gone,  nor  Glory's  self  remains, 
To  cheer  resbtance  against  death  or  chains, — 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stOQ^ 
Wl|o  <ly«d  ThermopylsB  wijh  holy  ^1oq<|( 
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But  ab !  hovr  4ifiB»tnft!  'tk  the  ouue  makes  ally 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  iu  fall. 

O'er  Uum  oo  fame,  eternal  and  intenne, 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death,  and  beckoned  hence  i 

No  grateful  country,  snriltng  through  her  lean, 

Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand -years ; 

No  nations*  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  beat. 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument ; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 

And  this  they  knew  and  felt )  at  least  the  one. 

The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 

\Vbo,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  se^ 

His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet : 

But  now  me  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 

The  chances  were  in  fttvour  of  his  fall. 

And  such  a  faU'.^But  still  he  faced  the  shocl^ 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix*d  his  levell'd  gun, 

Dark  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun.*' 

Christian's  death  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous  and  spirited  hand^  but 
somewhat  rude  and  careless  withal : 

'* Christian  died  last— twice  wounded;  and  once  Qor^ 
Mercy  was  offered  when  they  saw  his  gore. 

A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  drooped  along 

The  crag,  as  doUi  a  falcon  reft  of  yomig. 

The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 

dome  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake. 

He  beckoned  to  the  foremost  who  drew  nigh, 

But,  as  they  near'd,  he  rear'd  his  weapon  high — 

His  last  baU  had  been  aim*d,  but  from  his  breast 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  of  his  rest — 

Down  the  tube  dash'd  it — levell'd — fired — and  smiled^ 

As  his  foe  fell ;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep  \ 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  clench'd  his  hand,  and  shook 

His  last  rage  Against  the  e^rth  which  he  forsook; 

Then  plunged — " 

The  poem  closes  by  the  return  of  the  lovers  from  their  temporary 
sanctuary,  and  the  triumphant  reception  of  them  by  the  kind  and  happy 
islanders ;  and  the  tale  of  blood  and  crime  ends  widiout  leaving  that 
painful  impression  on  the  reader  which  most  of  this  author's  serious  nar- 
rative poems  have  hitherto  done.  The  following  is  the  concluding  pas- 
sage, which  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  looking  at  some  of  the 
i»ictures  in  Captain  Cook's  voyages. 

^'  Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and  home  \ 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay. 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  tiieir  way ; 
The  chiefii  came  down,  around  the  people  pour*d, 
hp^  welcon^ed  Torc^uil  i^  a  son  restored ; 
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The  wonen  tfanm^d,  embracing'  aad  embraced 
By  JVeuba, — aikiog  where  Ihey  had  been  chaced, 
^d  how  escaped  ?  The  tale  was  told,  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  af  ain. 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gare 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  *  Nenha's  Cave/ 
An  hundred  files,  far  flickering-  from  the  height, 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 
The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  return 'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  eam'd ; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays," 
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Plant.    Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance ', 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 
Somer,   And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd, 

So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident, 

That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye.         Henry  Vltk. 

Entebino  lately  the  temporary  enclosure  that  runs  round  the  new 
Exchange  at  Pans,  1  stood  before  the  noble  front  on  which  the  words 
^Tribunal  de  Commerce"  have  lately  been  inscribed,  deeply  pene-i 
Inited  with  the  simple,  I  had  almost  said  sublime,  grandeur  of  the 
baiiding,  musing  on  the  past  time  when  the  Parthenon  was  not  less 
fresh  and  perfect,  and  throwing  my  thoughts  forward  into  the  fiiturei 
when  the  majestic  and  stupendous  temple  before  me  (for  such,  indeedj 
it  seems)  should  be  ruinous  and  dilapidated  as  that  which  is  now  mouU 
dmng  away  upon  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  when  a  brown-visaged  keen* 
eyed  Parisian,  of  that  shabby  genteel  class  which  abounds  in  this  capi- 
tal, having  a  ragged  hat,  long  surtout,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  in  his  button*hole,  walked  up  to  me  with  an  easy  courtesy, 
took  off  his  superannuated  hat,  presented  his  snuff-box,  and  on  the 
strength  of  this  unceremonious  introduction  exclaimed—^'  Eh  bien  i 
Monsieur,  tous  conviendrez  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  magniffque  a  Lon- 
dres.''  Now,  as  I  saw  that  this  unexpected  acquaintance  meant  to. 
conplimeot  his  own  sagacity  by  his  instant  discovery  that  I  was  aa 
Englishman,  and  his  nationality  by  vaunting  the  superiority  of  hit 
Iniilding,  I  retorted  in  the  usual  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  exhibiting  the 
same  feeling  in  myself  which  1  condemned  in  him ;  so  I  replied,  with 
tomething  Uke  a  sneer — ^^  O  yes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Paris  has  a 
fine  Exchange  and  no  trade:  we  have  nothing  at  London  but  the 
wealth  and  the  commerce."  So  far  from  being  hurt  at  this  division, 
mycolloquist  received  it  as  a  compliment,  made  me  a  smiling  bow, 
and  exclaimed  complacently,  ^^  Qui,  c'est  9a !"  and,  as  I  really  fell 
somewhat  ashamed  of  my  speech,  I  determined  to  listen  to  him  pa* 
tiently  in  the  future  remarks  with  which  he  threatened  to  favour  me^ 
''It  is  not  altogether  Corinthian,  nor  yet  Ionic,"  continued  he,  looking 
op  at  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  then,  with  a  conclusive  nod  of 
bis  head,  he  pronounced — ^  in  fact  it  is  in  the  very  best  French  style." 
This  reminded  me  of  the  worthy  Friar  who,  being  asked^  after  havin| 
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vaunted  the  architecture  of  his  monasteryyin  what  order  it  was  bink,  re^ 
plied — ^'  In  the  order  of  St.  Dominic :"  but  I  seemed  to  assent  to  the 
position  of  my  informant,  who  proceeded  to  declare  that  the  ancient 
statuary  and  painting  assembled  in  the  Louvre  in  the  time  of  the  Empe« 
ror  was  the  fmest  collection  that  the  world  had  ever  witnessed,  and  did 
piore  honour  than  all  his  victories  to  the  name  of  that (l|ere  he  look- 
ed round,  and  observing  that  no  one  was  nearyConcl^ded)-?---^o  the  name 
of  that  truly  great  man. 

^^  And  yet/'  I  observed,  ^^  though  you  retained  all  these  masterpieces 
of  art  for  so  many  years,  not  the  smallest  traces  of  their  influence  are 
perceptible  in  the  modern  French  school  either  of  sculpture  or  painl- 
ing."  ^    »  t 

^^  That  may  very  well  be,  for,  though  they  were  invaluable  as  spe^ 
cimens  of  what  antiquity  could  do,  you  will  certainly  admit"  (tiiis  is 
the  invariable  phrase  of  a  Frenchman  when  he  is  making  a  monstrous 
assertion)  '*  that  we  already  possessed,  aniong  pur  o^^n  artists,  modem 
works  of  an  infinitely  superior  standard  ;"  and  then  he  twanged  through 
his  nose  a  long  list  of  tqe  illustrious  obscure  among  his  compatriots ; 
recapitulated  a  catalogue  of  sprawling,  theatrical,  operatical  figures, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  eclipsed  the  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Laocoon ; 
and  triumphantly  referred  to  David's  pictures  in  the  Luxembourg  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art.  O !  said  I  to  myself,  if  this  man  is  to 
be  tdcen  as  a  sample  of  his  nation,  I  see  clearly  enough  why /their 
spirit  has  never  been  imbued  with  one  single  emanation  fram  the 
fountabis  of  ancient  light  ;  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  national  vanity 
through  which  nothing  can  penetrate,  they  talk  perpetually  of  the  fine 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  though  their  whole  literatuve  and 
art  be  but  a  succession  of  imitations  from  the  models  of  that  Mriod, 
each  balder  and  more  vapid  than  the  last,  they  imagine  that  they  art 
advancmg  upon  -all  the  world,  when  in  ha  they  are  even  receding 
from  themselves.  Instead  of  crossing  and  invigorating  the  raffe  by  an 
admission  from  any  classical  or  foreign  stock,  they  have  been  breeding 
in  and  in^  as  the  farmers  say,  and  the  consequences  are  the  same  in 
the  world  of  Art  as  in  that  of  Nature,— exhaustion,  deterioration,  and 
decay. 

Mistaking  my  silence  for  acquiescence,  my  loquacious  friend  continued, 
with  a  nod  of  still  greater  satisfaction — ^^  In  fact,  you  must  admit  that 
all  the  recent  discoveries,  whether  useful  or  ornamental,  all  that  coiltri- 
butes  to  the  instruction,  health,  comfort,  or  civilization  of  mankind,  has 
originated  in  France."  This  was  somewhat  too  swinging  a  mouthful  to 
be  gulped  down.  '^  We  too,"  said  I,  ^*  may  claim  some  litde  merit  of  this 
sort  in  the  last  few  years ;  and  though  I  cannot,  thus  suddenly,  recollect 
a  tithe  of  the  benefits  we  have  conferred  upon  the  world,  I  do  remember 
that,  during  a  war  of  unexampled  extent  and  severity,  we  translated  the 
Scriptures,  at  an  immense  expense,  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth,  distributing  annually  many  millions  of  copies  (some  thousands  of 
which  were  bestowed  upon  France  herself),  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
promoting  human  happiness  and  civilization."  Hereupon  my  auditor 
arched  up  his  eye-brows  until  his  forehead  became  thickly  engraved  with 
consecutive  wrinkles,  raised  the  comers  of  his  nose  in  bitter  scorn,  gave 
a.  loud  tap  upon  hb  snuff-box,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  most  con-. 
femptuous  "  Bah !" 
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*  ^^arhaps  I  sboald  have  previously  nTentioned/*  continued  1, "  that  by 
the  sjrstemof  our  countrymen  Bell  and  Lancaster,  for  the  explanation 
and  adoptioD'  of  which  we  dispersed  emissaries  throughout  Europe,  the 
blessings  of  education  have  heen  almost  ntiiversally  diffused ;  and  we 
may  £tler  ourselves  to  have  done  more,  by  this  single  discovery,  to- 
vards  the  amelioration  of  human  destiny,  than  has  been  hitherto  achiev- 
ed by  ail  the  philanthropbts  that  ever  existed." 

■  '^Ah,  oui^   sans  doute! — C'est  I'enseignmem  mutuel;    mais  hou« 
antres,  nous  avons  9ela  aussi ;  vous  en  verrez  des  ecolespartout^' 

•*  Very  likely,  but  you  borrowed  them  all  from  us.  Then,  without 
miiHitely  adverting  to  our  innumerable  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  mechanics,  particularly  in  the  steam-engine,  by  which  the  painful 
aaployment  of  human  and  animal  muscles,  as  a  means  of  power,  pro- 
Buses  10  be  almost  superseded,  and  by  whose  superior  economy  the 
comfoits  and  even  luxuries  of  life  are  placed  within  the  reach  and  en-' 
joyment  of  the  humblest  classes,  I  would  submit  that  the  highest 
comhtnatiops  of  science  were  never  blended  with  more  practical  and 
beneficial  results  than  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  the  invention  of  the 
tdHy-Iamp." 

^  A  la  bonne  heure !  Parbleu !"  exclaimed  my  companion  ^  '^  if  we 
had  had  as  many  mines  and  as  mutb  bad  air  as  you^  we  should  have 
invented  this  long  ago." 

"  Having  noticed,"  said  I,  **  one  or  two  of  the  benefits  we  have  con- 
kned  upon  £aropean  society,  let  me  not  omit  to  mention  that  whatever 
nay  have  been  the  motives  for  extending  our  empire  in  Asia,  its  result 
has  brought  rngty  millions  of  natives  under  a  mild  and  equitable  systeraf 
of  govamment,  that  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barbarous  and  fero- 
iious  d3fnasde8  of  its  predecessors^  and  is  rapidly  advancing  the  civi*' 
lisaidon  of  its  sqtyects  :— ^while  in  Africa  we  have,  as  far  as  our  power 
extended,  blessed,  pacified,  and  humanized  the  whole  country  by  the; 
suppression  lif  the  slave-trade — a  voluntary  sacrifice  which  caft  only  be 
didy  apprec&ilBd  by  recollecting  that  we  were  the  greatest  Colonial 
power  in  the  world.  Nay,  we  even  purchased  or  negotiated  its  aboli^ 
1km  by  other  governments,  though  I  have  understood,  Sir,  that  your 
cotHribrymen  have  not  y^t  entirely  relinquished  the  traffic." 

^  The  Emperor,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  pledged  himself  to  its 
suppression^  but  as  to  these"— —here  my  companion  again  looked  sus^ 
picxNidy  round,  and  observing  a  marchand  de  coco  at  a  little  distance^ 
he  shnigged  up  fats  shoulders,  gave  me  a  significant  look,  and  took  » 
pinch  of  muff. 

''It  may  be  doubted,"  I  resumed,  "  whether  we  have  done  more  for 
the  minds  or  bodies,  for  th6  intellectual  or  physical  health  of  our  con* 
tonporaries,  for  while  we  have  been  widely  diffusing  moral  hnprove^ 
ttent,  we  have,  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  laid  a  basis  foi^ 
speedily  extirpating  the  greatest  foe  to  beauty  and  life  with  which  hu* 
mani^  was  ever  afflicted.  This  discovery ,'too,  with  an  indefatigable 
pfaiiamfaropy,  we  gratuitously  disseminated  through  the  world,  without 
distinction  of  friend  or  foe;  and  the  striking  diminution  of  mortality 
anxmg  children,  wherever  it  had  becfn  practised,  is  the  best  proof  of  its 
importance.'^ 

'^  Poor  moi.  Monsieur,  je  vous  avouerai  franchement  que  je  prefevtf 
I'iiiQOidatiott/    Que  diablc  I  qu'avoQS  nous  a  faire  avec  les  vaches  i" 
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<<  These,''  continued  I,  without  noticing  his  philosophical  ^(Hesftidn, 
*^  are  such  of  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind  of  late  years  as 
more  immediately  occur  to  me.  I  might  mention  our  literature,  which, 
by  its  unexampled  fertility  and  excellencey  supplies  sources  of  gratifi- 
cation  to  all  Europe,  and  to  France  in  even  a  greater  proportion  than 
her  native  founts ;  but  your  country  has  doubtless  many  claims  of  the 
lund  I  have  been  enumerating,  and  as  they  have  really  escaped  my 
fotice,  I  shall  feel  sincerely  obliged  by  your  enabling  me  to  recall 
them." 

«Parbleu!  Monsieur,"  replied  my  confabulist,  buttoning  up  his 
coat  with  an  air  of  ruffled  majesty,  ''  Ce  n'est  pas  la  peine,  car  voua 
conviendrez,"  (hera  I  expected  a  bouncer)— ^  you  wiU  admit  that  hi 
the  greatest  of  all  arts,  that  of  war,  we  have  conquered  all  Europe." — 
'^  Even  if  this  w^e  quite  accurate,"  said  I,  ^^  so  far  from  its  affording 
any  proof  of  the  benefits  you  have  conferred,  I  should  rather  adduce 
it  as  a  striking  evidence  of  the  contrary ;  but  unless  we  have  been 
grievously  deceived,  you  were  somewhat  discomfited  in  Russia." 

'^  Ah  i  oui^<'e8t  dair :  mais  c'etoit  le  froid,  le  disiat ;  on  ne  fiiit 

pas  la  guerre  aux  d^mens." ^^  And  if  my  faith  is  to  be  giv^m 

to  public  documents,"  I  pursued,  ^^  you  do  not  reckon  amoi^  your 
victories  many  triumphs  over  the  British  arms.  By  sea  you  do  not, 
probably,  claim  any,  and  I  believe  the  result  was  not  very  dissimilar 
upon  terra  firvM,  from  St.  Jean  d'Acre  to  Maida,  and  Egypt,  and  all 
through  the  peninsular  war  down  to  Waterloo." 

^^  Eh,  Dieu !  que  voules-vous  ?  perhaps  we  are  not  invincible ;  but 
whenever  we  have  been  beaten,  it  has  been  by  superior  numbers  or 

treachery." ^'  It  would  be  but  fair  to  grant  tlie  same  excuse  to  the 

adversaries  of  France,"  said  I ;  ^  in  which  case  her  triumphs  would  re- 
duce  themsdves  to  numerical  superiority,  or  more  extendve  sedno* 
liwa." 

^  Alles,  Monsieur,  je  vous  convaincrai  en  deux  mots  qoe  la  France 
mais  voyes-vous,  il  va  tomber  de  Teau — excusee-^j^ai  llionneur 
de  vous  saluer."  So  saying,  he  raised  his  venerable  hat  perpendia»- 
kurly  from  his  head,  replaced  it,  made  me  a  bow,  and  shuffled  away  ai 
a  dog-trot.  The  rain  in  fact  beginnmg  to  fall,  I  removed  to  the  corner 
of  the  Passage  Feydeau,  beside  the  marckand  de  coco  aforementioned^ 
ftt  whose  back  was  suspended  a  tin  cylinder,  decorated  so  as  to  r&* 
semble  a  little  tower,  from  the  three  divbions  of  iH^iich,  respective 
tubes,  brought  round  to  his  front,  and  furnished  with  syphons,  enabled 
him  to  draw  off  into  a  polished  cup,  beer,  lemonade,  or  liquorice-waler, 
according  to  the  taste,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  in  his  customers.  This 
figure,  who  was  in  conversation  with  a  shoeblack  in  a  cocked  hat 
and  monstrous  plaited  pigtail,  on  the  subject  of  the  new  bronze  figure 
lately  set  up  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  occasionally  broke  off  to  bawi 
out,  "  Qu'est-ce  qui  desire  a  boire — i  boire — i  boire  ?"  and  then  ear* 
nestly  resumed  his  discussion  upon  the  work  of  art,  which  was  shordy 
mtemipted  by  the  approach  of  a  small  party  apparently  not  long  imr 
ported  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  consbted  of  three  persons  ; 
a  lady  who,  besides  the  evidence  of  a  fair  and  flushed  face,  presented 
a  legitimate  specimen  of  what  the  French  term  "  la  ioumure  HoUandaige 
de9  Anffiaises;^^  her  husband,  dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  and  those  two 
rare  articles  in  Paris — a  pan:  of  dean  yellow  gloves  and  a  amootl^ 
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vrII49ni8h«d  fast,  seemingly  very  unhappy  lest  he  shouU  loee  ft  spaniel 
that  w»r  following  them  ;  and  a  little  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  who  was 
devouring,  with  laudable  diligence^  a  huge  brioche  which  she  had  just 
bought.  The  second  of  these  personages,  addressing  himself  to  tlie  ' 
shoebkiek.  and  coco-merchant,  exclaimed,  ^  I  say — quel  est  ie  cheming 
iVirienlie  Street?"  In  answer  to  which  they  severally  interjected 
^  Comment  ?"  and  ^  Plait-il,  Monsieur  ?"  looking  up  to  him  with  a  va- 
cant astonishment^  when  I  came  forward  and  mformed  him  that  he  was 
then  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rue  Vivienne.  A  loud  whistle,  and  the 
cry  of  ^  Carlo  I  Carlo !"  were  my  thanks :  the  party,  after  proceeding 
a  little  way  down  the  street,  turned  into  ^  milliner's  shop,  and,  ^s  the 
rain  b^an  to  increase  to  a  smart  shower,  I  followed  them  in,  well  know- 
iog  the  courtesy  of  the-Parisian  shopkeepers  upon  these  occasions. 

Taking  a  chair  by  the  door,  I  overheard  my  countryfolks  at  the  other 
end  proceeding  to  purchase  a  bonnet,  in  which  treaty  the  young  lady^ 
on  the  strength  of  lutvofig  learnt  French  for  several  years  at  a  Chelsea 
boarding-school,  was  put  forward  as  principal  negotiator.  Of  the  poor 
giri^s  accent  1  can  only  say  that  it  was  worthy  the  French,  which  she 
began  as  ibilows : — ^  Nous  besoinons,  s -il  vous  plait,  un  bonnet."-«-This 
wMd  unfortunately  signifies  a  pap,  several  of  which  the  marckande  dee 
modes  proceeded  to  place  before  them,  ejaculating  at  the  same  time— i- 
^  Comme  elle  parle  bi«n  Francois !  c'est  ^tonnant !  Mais,  voyez  doiut 
Zoe,  Cf^estine,  Hippolyte,  voyez  comme  elle  a  bonne  mine!"  and 
**  Comme  elle  est  gentiUe  I"  was  echoed  by  the  smiling  demoiselleg 
aforesaid.  By  pointing  to  some  bonnets  in  the  window,  the  young 
hidy,  whose  name  I  found  wa^  Harriet,  explained  the  object  of  their 
visit,  observing  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  excessively  stupid  of  the 
woman,  for  of  course  '^  bonne f^  must  mean  bonnet ;  and,  declaring  that^ 
in  her  opinion,  the  Parisians  in  general  spoke  very  bad  French,  not  at 
ail  like  Mrs.  Harrison  at  Chelsea.  Carlo,  meanwhile,  was  whisking 
about  among  the  young  ladies,  who  in  various  tones  and  attitudes  of 
mincing  terror  e»claimed,  ^^  £st-il  sage  ?"  ^<  They  want  to  know  if  he 
is  wise,  Papa,"  said  the  daughter. — ^^  Wise  !  no  ;  what  the  deuce,  do 
they  take  him  for  Munito  ?"  Miss  Harriet  gave  them  a  negative  reply, 
when  their  consternation  expressed  itself  by  simultaneous  exclamations 
of"  Eh  Dieu  !  il  n'est  pas  sage ! — ^va-t-en  ! — 6testoi  de-Id ! — O  Ciel !" 
and  ^  M^hante  b^te !"  until  a  whisde  from  his  master  brought  him 
crouching  to  his  feet,  and  relieved  them  from  their  apprehensionsi 
The  young  interpreter  now  returned  a  bonnet  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  tbeur  acceptance,  widi  the  observation — ^'  Maman  dit  que  (^e<^i  n^est 
pas  un  bon  un,"  and  would  have  added  that  she  wanted  one  lined 
with  pink,  but  declared  her  ignorance  of  the  French  for  "lined"  and 
*^  pink ;"  whereat  her  father  expressed  some  indignation,  observing 
that  it  was  a  dead  take<-in  of  Mrs.  Harrison  to  make  him  pay  so  much 
for  French,  and  he  always  paid  her  bills  regularly,  when  the  child 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Signs— that  cheap  and 
convenient  language  which  one  may  learn  whhout  Mrs.  Harrison — 
supplied  the  defect,  and  the  marckande  produced  a  bonnet  "  doubl6  en 
cooler  de  rose,"  exclaiming,  **  Ah  !  celui-^i  vous  si^ra  bien,"  and  pre- 
tending to  be  in  raptures  as  she  tried  it  on,  she  ejaculated,  "  Voyez,  doncj 
4nastaaie,  Casisandre,  Flavie,  Hortense,  comme  9  a  va  bien  ^  Madame ;" 
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when  the  demoiielles  respectively  interjected,  ^  C'est  gentil— c'est  joli 
— c'est  channant— c'est  distingue  i''  This  was  decisive,  the  bonnet  was 
selected,  the  husband  put  his  purse  upon  the  counter,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Carlo,  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  as  if  to  overlook  the  settlement, 
deposited  his  front  paws  on  two  pieces  of  white  satin,  leaving  upon  each 
a  laige  sample  of  the  black  liquid  mud  collected  in  the  kennds  of  the 
Rue  Vlvienne. 

Fresh  exclamations  were  occasioned  by  this  accident,  and  Miss  Harriet 
was  made  to  understand,  with  some  difficulty,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  a  yard  of  each  piece.  '^  Combien  I'aune  ?"  inquired  the  father, 
who  had  accomplished  that  extent  of  French.  ^^  Monsieui',  cette  piece 
se  vend  k  sept  ihincs,  et  celle-ci  i  neuf,"  which  words  she  pronounced,  as 
customary,  «^  and  fie6.  ^'  How  much  is  that,  Harriet  ?"  ^  1  'm  sure  I 
don't  know.  Papa ;  she  says  one  piece  is  new.'' — ^  Well,  well,  we  all 
know  that,  but  how  much  is  9c  ?" — ^  Indeed,  Papa,  there  is  no  such  a 
number  in  Chambaud,  nor  Wanostrocht's  Grammar,  and  they  've  no  right 
to  invent  words  in  that  way."  Papa  shook  his  head,  and  began  a  new 
abuse  of  Mrs.  Harrison ;  the  marchande  explained  the  price  by  u|4ifted 
fingers  |  the  former  objected  to  taking  more  than  half  an  auM  ;  Harriet 
exdaimed-*''  Vous  faut  couper  une  demi ;"  and,  as  I  was  in  momentary 
apprehension  of  being  appealed  to  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  which 
I  knew  would  entail  a  colloquy  for  which  1  had  no  time  to  spare,  I  made 
my  bow  of  thanks,  and  hurried  out  of  the  shop,  leaving  the  wiarchande 
dt9  modes  J  Papa,  Mamma,  Miss  Harriet,  and  Carlo,  to  settle  the  dilute 
ip  the  best  manner  they  could.  H. 
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On  the  Siege  of  Cyprw,  in  1571. 
In  cui  Cipro  confidei  in  cui  pid  spera? 

Iv  wfaom  shall  Cypnu  hope,  in  whom  confide, 
After  her  wantonnew  and  crunet  abhorred  ?-^ 
Ifot  in  her  nympht  and  lovers,  saith  the  Lord, 

Nor  her  first  Goddess— falsely  deified. 

Behold,  the  dar  is  come,  when  far  and  wide 
Her  cry  of  desolation  shall  be  pour'd. 
And  led  in  chains  before  the  Scythian  horde^ 

Virfins  and  Touths  move  sadly,  side  by  side. 

Now  let  not  him  that  buys  rejoice — nor  he 
Who  sells  be  sorrowful — one  ccpial  fate, 

As  equal  was  their  guik,  involves  them  both. 

In  vain  her  walls  and  bulwarks  to  the  sea 
Does  Famaposta  rear — ag^ainst  her  gate 

And  towen  God's  arm  is  stronger  than  the  Gofh^ 
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Ik  the  general  rush,  which,  within  the  last  twenty  yean  has  been 
"Blade   into    the  literary  market,  by  persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and 
condition,    men,  women,    and  children,    octogenarians    and  infants, 
k>rds  and  day-labourers,  all  eagerly  exposing  their  wares  to  si^le,  the 
name  of  William  Hayley,  a  great  trader  in  his  day,  and  whose  credit 
stood  exceedingly  high,  has  been  in  considerable  danger  of  being  for*- 
gotten.     The  fashion  of  his  goods  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  last   century, 
and  the  public,  always  intent  upon  novelties,  have  of  late  years  pre- 
ferred manufactures  from  more  modern  hands.     However,  as  Hayley 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  his  own  times,  this 
last  specimen  of  his  craft  now  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  interest  and  curiosity. 

To  those  persons  who  are  attached  to  literary  biography,  and  more 
especially  to  literary  au^o-biography,  these  volumes  will  afford  much 
amusement.     If^ducation,  habit,  inclination,  and  fortune,  all  conspired 
to  render  Hayley  a  complete  author.     His  existence  was  one  round  of 
reading  and  writing;  he  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  books.     He 
had  no  hopes,  no  wishes,  no   wants  beyond  literary  eminence  and 
fiterary   ease.     So  deeply   was   he  imbued  with  the  quintessence  of 
authorship,  that  every  thing  around  him  was  tinctured  with  the  samq 
spirit.     That  his  son  should  have  repeated  Pindar  at  the  age  of  five, 
and  should  have  become  a  poet  before  he  was  six,  is  not  to  be  mar- 
velled at ;  but  that  an  ancient  nurse  should  criticize  the  '^  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  would  seem  somewhat  extraordinary,  did 
we  not  remember  that  she  resided  under  the  roof  of  Hayley.     The 
present  Memoirs,  then,  are  the  faithful  chronicle  of  an  author's  life,  and 
as  such  are  certainly  highly  curious.     They  contain  no  romantic  ad- 
ventures, no  brilliant  achievements,  no  wonderful  accidents  by  land  or 
sea,  no  surprising  relation  of  political  intrigues,  and  by  sonie  persons 
they  may  therefore  be  thought  destitute  of  interest ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take.    Incidents  like  these  would  be  strangely  misplaced  in  the  annals 
of  an  author.     The  only  contest  in  \^hich  he  engages,  is  '^  the  battle  of 
the  books."     His  only  travels  are  round  his  library.     He   mingles, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  politics,  but  they  are  those  of  Rome  and   of 
Athens.     His  biography  is  a  history  of  his  mind,-— of  his  progress  in 
his  studies, — of  his  connexion   and   friendship   with  men  of  similair 
habits  and  pursuits,  and  of  his  advancement  and  success  \t\  literary 
reputation.     There  is  surely  something  better,  and  there  ought  to  be 
something  more  interesting  in  this  than  in  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
the  soldier  or  the  traveller.     Then  we  are  admitted  in  some  degree  to 
inspect  the  mighty  mysteries  of  author-craft ;  we  see  the  mode  (to  be 
figurative  once  more)  in  which  the  commodities  are  prepared  for  the 
literary  market,  and  we  become  acquainted  with  the  bibliopolistic  art. 
Moreover,  by  our  familiarity  with  the  corporeal  man,  we  divest  our- 
selves of  a  portion  of  that  veneration  and  awe.with  which  w^  are  apt  to 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writing  of  William  Hayley,  Esq.,  the  friend  ai^d 
biographer  of  Cowper,  written  by  Himgelf ;  with  extracts  from  his  private  Corre- 
spondeooe  and  anpublished  Poetry ;  and  Memoirs  of  his  Son,  Thomas  Alphonso 
Hayley,  tiie  Youn^  Sculptor.  Edited  by  John  J^hnfifia^  hU.  p.,  ^ectop  of  Y^i^hiVR 
▼iUl  Welbome  ui  Norfolk^    %  vqIs.  4to, 
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regard  the  abstract  author; — but  were  we  to  enumerate  the  various 
plea^iiires  and  advantages  of  literary  biography,  we  should  consome  all 
our  ink,  and,  it  niity  be,  with  it,  our  readers'  patience. 

Hay  ley  flourishi^d  at  a  period  which  some  of  our  modem  illominati 
are  apt  to  regard  too  lightly.  In  poetry,  it  is  true,  the  standard  of 
public  taste  is  now  considerably  higher;  but  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  literature,  there  lived  at  that  period  many  men  whose  names 
will  be  well  and  long  remembered.  Johnson  and  Garrick  were  passing 
away,  but  there  was  Gibbon  as  an  historian,  Warton  as  a  critic,  and 
Watson  as  a  bibUcal  scholar,  who  may  certainly  challenge  a  compa- 
rison with  any  succeeding  names.  Nay,  in  poetry  itself,  there  was 
Cowper,  whose  excellences,  notwithstanding  the  denunciation  of  my 
Lord  Byron,  are  alone  su  Ucient  to  rescue  the  age  from  the  charge  of 
poetical  barrenness.  W.th  these,  and  with  all  the  other  ^^  foremost 
men"  of  his  time,  Hayley  was  *m  habits  of  intimacy,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  correspondence.  *  Of  his  friendship  with  Cowper,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  To  that  friendship,  the  public  owe  their  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  that  most  amiable  and  admirable  man ;  and  to  the  same 
source  Hayley  is  principally  indebted  for  the  additional  share  of 
reputation  which  he  at  present  enjoys. 

For  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers,  who,  inverting  the  rule 
observed  at  the  Ancient  Conceits,  never  open  a  book  which  has  not 
been  published  within  the  present  century,  we  shall  trace  a  slight 
sketcli  of  the  Life  of  Hayley,  which  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of 
his  ^"^  Memoirs.'^  Hj  was  born  in  1745,  and  of  his  childhood  he  has 
left  an  account  a  little  too  minute  and  circumstantial..  His  poetical 
propensities  displayed  themselves  very  early,  and  one  of  his  first  com- 
position was  "  A  voluntary  Epistle  to  a  young  Lady,  in  Latin  couplets.'* 
At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  six 
years — imbibed  more  than  the  usual  share  of  Greek  and  Latin — wrote 
an  Ode  to  Ingratitude,  and  received  "a  most  severe  whipping*'  for 
secretly  visiting  one  of  the  London  theatres.  On  leaving  school,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Chichester,  and  here  we  would  notice  the 
very  feeling  and  amiable  manner  in  which  the  biographer  expresses 
himself  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  this  excellent  parent, 
whose  virtues  indeed  seem  to  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  all  filial 
love  and  reverence.  It  was  now  hi^h  time  for  Hayley  to  fall  in  love, 
which  he  accordinyjly  did  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  object  of  his 
adoration  was  a  young  lady  whom  he  denominates  ^^  the  fsdr  Frances 
of  Watergate,''  and  with  whom  there  happened  to  him  the  following 
romantic  ^  love-passage."  "  When  the  young  Frances  and  William 
had  been  a  (ew  diys  together,  it  happened  that  a  thimder-storra  sur- 
prised thera  in  the  groves  mentioned  above.  The  lady  was  constitu- 
tionally afr<»cted  by  the  turbulent  elements,  and  she  actually  fainted  in 
the  arms  o(  William,  an  incident  alluded  to  in  the  following  impromptu 
of  the  youn<^  poet."  Will  the  reader  pardon  the  nonsequitur  ?  We 
apprehend  that  this  thunder-storm  was  ominous,  for  after  a  profusion 
of  promises  and  poetry,  vows  and  verses,  the  match  was  broken  off  in 
a  very  inexplicable  manner.  Tlic  worthy  Divine,  who  has  edited 
th*»se  Memoirs,  has  omitted  a  whole  parcel  of  letters  relating  to  this 
emhra^Uo.     We  confess  we  thouirht  this  an  hiatus  valde  defiendHS, 

TIh»  occupations  which  employed  tlif*  time  of  Hayley  during  his  rr- 
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sideoce  at  coll^,  and  the  friendsfaips  which  be  there  formed,  were  such 
as  might  be  expected  from,  a  person  of  his  studious  character  and  ele- 
gant taste.  He  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  improving  himself  in  the 
art  of  cb-awingy  reading  Demosthenes  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning^ 
and  ^indalged  his  fancy  un  the  probable  occupations  of  the  distant 
nymph''  to  whom  he  was  attached.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  ,have 
exerdaed  liis  pen  in  poetical  compositions  with  considerable  assiduity. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  Hayley  visited  Scotland,  and  resided  for  a  little 
time  in  Edinbi^rgh.  On  his  return  to  Chichester,  the  love-^air  with 
the  gentle  Fanny  terminated  as  we  have  mentioned  above. 

He  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  his  prospects  in  life,  for  his  for- 
tune was  by  no  means  ample.  At  one  period  he  had  determined  to 
pursue  the  law  as  a  profession,  and  had  even  become  a  member  of  the 
Middle  Temple ;  but  the  Muses  triumphed  over  Themis,  and  Haylej 
became  an  author  about  the  same  time  that  he  became  a  husband.  Hit 
union  with  the  ^jluse  seems  to  have  been  more  productive  of  happiness 
to  him  than  his  marriage  with  his  mortal  mistress,  whose  health  and 
spiiits  were  the  victims  of  a  nervous  disorder. 

Determined  to  push  his  fortune  in  the  literary  world  with  vigour, 
Hayley  visited  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1769,  and  diligently  appUed 
himself  to, dramatic  composition.  His  tragedy  of  The  Afflicted  Father 
was  offered  to  Garrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to  refuse  it, 
but  more  unwilling  to  accept  it.  AH  the  manoeuvres  of  the  manager 
were  exerted  to  extricate  him  from  this  difficulty,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, effected  without  highly  offending  the  dramatist,  and  more  espei 
cially  his  young  bride.  ^Fhe  Syrian  Queen  met  with  no  better  fortune 
from  Colman ;  and  Hayley,  tired  of  London  and  the  theatres,  returned 
to  his  paternal  retreat  at  Eartham.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  vari- 
ous studies ;  composing  poetical  epistles  to  many  of  his  friends,  and 
throwing  off  copies  of  verses  whenever  he  could  find  a  fair  occasion. 
la  1777,  he  produced  his  Epistle  on  Painting,  So  prolific  was  the 
poet's  muse,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  celebrated  individual  to 
whom  he  did  not  address  some  stanzas,  which  were  frequently  the 
means  of  his  forming  new  intimacies  and  friendships.  In  this  man-< 
ner  he  became  acquainted  with  the  philanthropic  Howard;  and  the 
EpiftleM  on  History^  addressed  to  Gibbon,  procured  for  their  author 
the  friendship  of  that  illustrious  historian.  In  17B1,  The  Triumphs 
of  Temper^  the  most  successful  of  all  Hay  ley's  works,  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  produced  a  most  favourable  impression  upon  the  public. 
He  became  the  popular  poet  of  the  day,  and  even  the  rough  Chancellor 
Lord  Thurlow  sought  his  society.  With  Gibbon,  who  appears  to  have 
admired  his  poetry,  he  became  very  familiar.  Encourj^d  by  his  new 
success,  Hayh*y  brought  forward  another  tragedy  in  1789,  which  wa^ 
represented  at  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden  on  the  same  evening. 
At  the  former  it  failed,  but  was  received  with  tolerable  favour  at  the 
latter  theatre.  Eudora,  another  tragedy,  was  withdrawn  after  the  first 
night's  representation.  Hayley's  talents  were  certainly  any  thing  but 
dramatic.  In  1792,  he  became  acquainted  with  Cowper ;  but  the 
public  are  sufficiently  informed  upon  this  part  of  his  history.  About 
this  period  he  wrote  his  Life  of  Milton,  Mrs.  Hayley,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  separated  from  her  husband  in  consequence  of  her  pe- 
eoliar  state  of  health,  died  in  1797 ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  poet 
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lost  his  beloved  son,  of  whom  a  copious  memoir  is  given  in  the  [ 
volumes.  From  this  period,  until  his  death  in  1820,  Hayley  lived  veiy 
much  in  retirement.  •  He  was,  however,  tempted,  in  the  year  1808,  to 
adventure  once  more  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  matrimony  ;  but  the  spe- 
culation  was  unfortunate,  and  in  a  few  years  after  their  union  the  parties 
separated.  Nothing  in  Hayley's  temper,  which  was  very  mild  and 
cheerful,  seems  to  have  occasioned  either  this  or  his  former  separation, 
but  his  studious  habits  were,  probably,  not  very  agreeable  to  his  eooif 
panions.  He  produced  several  works  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned :  an  Essay  on  Old  Maids^  in  3  volumes — a  work  full 
f)rViy  amusement,  and  evincing  a  considerable  extent  of  reading;  seve- 
ral comedies  in  rhyme ;  a  Life  of  Romney  the  Painter,  and  many  other 
minor  compositions. 

1  he  Memoirs  contain  many  original  letters,  some  of  which  pooeas 
considerable  interest,  and  also  several  unpublished  poetical  pieces,  which 
do  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Hayley's  genius.  As  a  short 
specimen,  we  shall  select  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Miss  Hannah 
More,  which,  from  the  tone  of  them,  must  certainly  have  been  written  in 
the  last  century.  There  is  something  peculiarly  piquant  in  the  idea  of 
th»'  excellent  author  of><  Coelebs"  and  ^  Mond  Sketches"  bem^  address^ 
ed  in  the  following  strain : — 

To  Miss  Hannah  More. 

Tht  vene,  sweet  sister  of  the  Ijre '. 

A  hapless  poet  found, 
His  brain  oppress 'd  with  feverish  fire^ 

His  eyes  in  darkness  drown*d : 

But  with  a  magical  control 

Thy  spirit-soothing  strain 
Dispels  the  langour  of  hit  soidj 

Annihilating^  pain. 

If  to  reiiere  the  sickly  hour, 

Thy  distant  hand  can  frame 
A  tuneful  charm  of  such  high  po#er 

To  kindle  pleasure's  flame ; 

How  may  he  scorn  all  human  charms ! 

How  blissful  his  condition! 
Who  ihail  encircle  in  hit  arms 

So  lovely  a  magician  ! 

One  of  Hayle^^'s  critical  friends  imagined  the  conclusion  of  these 
verses  "  rather  too  warm,"  but  the  poet  himself  conceived  them  to  be 
^^  perfect  water-gruel,"  and  thought  that  the  fair  object  of  them  must  be 
"  very  )jnidi$h  indeed"  if  they  offended  her.  In  fact,  Hayley's  pen 
never  trespassed  beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy,  and  yet  it  is  singnlay 
enough  that  a  comedy  which  he  had  written  in  Frendi,  and  which  was 
offered  to  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  was  rejected  on  account  of  an 
alleged  impropriety  in  the  introduction  of  a  lady  upon  the  stage  whose 
character  was  not  altogether  unblemished.  Upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Essay  on  Old  Maids,  also,  the  nice  sense  of  propriety  m  some  of  the 
sisterhood  was  scandalized  at  several  passages  in  that  work,  which  were 
not  in, truth  at  all  calculated  to  offend  decorum. 

A  very  useful  lesson  upon  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  literary  popu- 
larity may  be  gleaned  from  these  volumes,  which  furnish  abundant  inr 
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ganeea  eakulated  to  make  many  of  our  living  authors  tremble  for  their 
postbtimous  reputation.  Several  individuals  are  mentioned  by  Hayley  in 
glowing  temu  of  praise,  whose  very  names  have  long  since  faded  from 
the  public  ear.  Who,  for  example,  in  the  present  generation  ever  heard 
of  ^  the  immortal  M undy  ?"  In  the  same  manner  Miss  Seaward  is  eu- 
logised 80  warmly  as  to  justify,  in  some  degree,  Porson's  satirical  ver<ies« 
^  The  celebrated  Miss  Seaward,''  and  ^'  the  sublime  Muse  of  Lichfield," 
soond  rather  amusingly  to  modern  ears.  Hayley  appears  to  have  mea- 
sured the  reputation  of  this  long-forgotten  lady  by  her  own  standard ; 
and  a  more  fidlacious  mode  of  estimation  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
We  may  here  notice  the  very  extraordinary  habit  in  which  "  the  Poet  of 
Eaxtham,"  as  he  styles  himself,  indulged,  of  describing  his  friends  by 
some  strange  periphrasb,  a  practice  which  deteriorates  much  from  his 
otherwise  pleasing  style.  He  appears  to  have  felt  an  unconquerable 
svernoD  to  surnames,  for  after  having  once  mentioned  them,  he  avoids 
Che  repetition  of  them  with  the  most  amusing  ingenuity.  In  his  letters 
he  fra{uently  denominates  himself  ^^  William  of  the  Turret,"  from  a 
cottage  residence  to  which  he  had  given  that  name ;  or,  ^^  the  Hermit ;" 
or,  io  the  earlier  part  of  the  Memoirs,  *<  the  young  Poet  of  Sussex." 
Gibbon  is  **  the  Roman  Eagle."  Helen  Maria  Williams  "  the  young 
Muse,"  and  Mrs.  Opie  '^  the  excellent  Amelia  of  Norwich."  The  rea- 
der is  occasi<mally  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  personages 
thus  described,  and  is  puzzled  between  ^^  the  amiable  Physician  of  St. 
Alban  V  and  ^  the  admirable  Physician  of  Derby." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  literary  character  of  Hayley  than 
the  strong  propensity  he  displayed  for  writing  efSltaphs.  No  tomb-stone 
was  too  baoghtyor  too  humble  for  this  exertion  of  his  talents.  He  was 
unfortunate  in  losing  many  of  his  early  friends  by  death,  but  the  mourn- 
ful pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  in  celebrating  their  virtues  in  an  epitaph 
appears  always  to  have  afforded  some  consolation  to  his  grief.  Cowper 
--JuB  nurse — his  footman — Bishop  Watson — and  a  parish  clerk  (who 
was  lucky  enough  to  die  during  the  Poet's  residence  within  the  parish), 
were  all  commemorated  in  very  smooth  verse.  Upon  one  occasion  Dr. 
Johnson  happened  to  have  composed  an  epitaph  upon  a  lady,  to  whose 
manes  oar  Poet  hud  already  rendered  the  same,  service.  Johnson,  on 
seeang  the  rivaf  lines,  without  bemg  informed  of  the  author's  name,  ex* 
daimed,  ^  It  is  unequal,  but  the  man  has  much  poetry  in  his  mind." 
**  14"  adds  Mr.  Hayley,  with  great  simplicity,  '^  he  is  the  very  envious  be 
ing  heis  generally  supposed  to  be,  he  will  detest  me  most  cordially." 

That  portion  of  the  work  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  present 
editor  matches  exceedingly  well  with  the  prior  part  of  the  volumes.  It 
eontains  some  details  of  the  last  years  of  the  Poet's  life,  and  a  summary 
of  lus  character,  upon  the  whole,  fair  and  candid.  We  have  only  space 
to  add,  that  the  "  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Alphonso  Hayley"  present  an 
account  of  a  very  amiable  and  clever  boy,  who  was  well  entitled  to  fill 
a  place  ha  Klefekerus's  Bihlioiheca  Eruditorum  proecocium.  An  affec- 
tionate  father^  who  lost  a  child  like  this,  in  the  ver}'  bloom  of  his  promise, 
may  be  pardoned  in  consecrating  to  his  memory  so  copious  a  memoir  as 
te  present. 
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BABYLON. 

RiBSPLSVDBirr  the  moni  of  her  last  day  shone 
On  the  clood-capp'd  tower  of  Babylon; 
And  her  lofty  walk  rose  in  proud  array. 
And  her  terraced  gardens  look'd  green  and  gayi 
And  the  stream  of  the  river  of  Paradise 
Flash'd  a  flood  of  light  to  her  clear  bloe  skies; 
She  stood  ui  the  strength  of  her  haughty  sway, 
The  pride  of  the  tarrctted  Cybele, 
Yet  the  sentinel  sees  from  her  battlements  higli 
The  Medes  and  the  Persians  before  her  lie, 
And  their  steel  helms  blaze  in  the  full  sun-beam, 
Far,  far  as  his  vision  can  catch  their  gleam  : 
And  long  by  her  hundred  gates  they  had  sate, 
While  she  laugh'd  in  contempt  at  their  battle-state, 
'And  trusting  to  bulwark  and  massy  wall, 
Gave  her  days  to  pleasure  and  festival. 
But  her  time  is  come— 4he  last  sun  hath  shone 
On  the  tower  of  magnific  Babylon 
The  day  that  shall  see  her  the  spoil  of  the  foe, 
And  trample  the  strength  of  the  mighty  low. 

Tis  midnight,  and  the  feast  is  done, 
The  revellers  wrapped  in  sleep ; 

The  long-drawn  streets  of  Babylon 
Are  hush'd  in  silence  deep ; 
And  her  palace  iloon  are  floating  in  wine, 
And  purple  and  gold  in  tt»e  pale  moonshine 

Bestrew  them  in  many  a  heap : — 
The  guards  are  stretch'd  drunk  in  the  niari»le  hdl, 
That  no  more  shall  wake  at  the  tmmpef  s  call ; 
And  glosing  courtiers  lie  tranquil  there. 
That  no  more  in  the  crimes  of  a  court  shall  share ; 
And  fair  girls  repose  in  the  harem's  bound, 
That  no  more  shall  dance  to  the  timbrel's  sound* 
The  monarch  alone  on  his  golden  bed 
Tosses  sleepless,  and  fever'd,  and  hunraed. 
He  had  seen  at  the  revel  a  phantom  hand; 
Unearthly  in  hue,  and  of  outline  grand. 
On  the  banquet-wall  trace  in  letters  of  light 
The  doom  of  his  kingdom,  and  fall  of  his  might 
But  wherefore  ? — ^was  not  every  gate  ^ 

Of  brass,  and  guarded  well  ? — 
And  if  his  trusty  guards  were  beat, 
Their  shouts  and  cries  must  tell— 
He  had  thousands  to  aid  them  as  brave  as  their  foe. 
Then  why  should  danger  be  threatening  him  now^ 

And  fear  unloose  her  spell  ? — 
He  starts,  then  he  listens — ^no  sound — not  a  breath ! 
Up,  king !  'tis  the  silence  that  harbingers  death. 

They  have  turo'd  the  Eiiphrates,  its  channel  is  diy. 
And  the  arm'd  host  is  entering  privily ; 
The  soldiers  of  Cyrus,  the  lord  of  the  East, 
Are  entering  the  chambers  of  revel  and  feast, 
And  pouring  forth  blood  mtx'd  with  wine  on  the  floors, 
£re  the  inmates  awake  or  the  battle-din  roars. 
Mow  the  tumult  begins,  and  lock,  bolt,  and  bar, 
Give  way  to  the  conqueror's  cimeter, 
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Am^erim^  and  ihrieki,  mmI  groaiis  of  despair, 
Ascend  to  the  skies  with  the  flame's  red  glare  ; 
And  Belshazsar  prepares  like  a  satrap  to  die, 
RoRmg  fierce  in  rag^e  his  fiery  eye, 
Aad  g^rasping:  his  sword  (for  he  koows  no  retreat), 
The  victors  assail  him- 

The  dream  of  hit  slate 

Tbe  ghM7  of  Babel  the  proud,  i&  no  more ! — 

She  hath  perish'd  as  lesser  things  perish 'd  before ; 

She  is  desolate  now  and  the  dragon  crawls 

O'er  the  muddy  heaps  of  her  roin'd  ivaUs ; 

Asd  Ae  serpents  creep  and  wikl  beasts  stray 

Where  her  chambers  of  siaie  and  her  proud  balls  lay-— 

And  nothing  is  left,  save  a  tale  of  her  fame, 

The  dream  of  her  glory  and  wreck  of  her  name  t 


TH£    PHYSICUK.^'-HffO,  IX. 

Of  the  Instincts  of  Nature  in  Diseases, 

Natubx  lias  mplanted  ia  mao,  as  well  as  in  all  other  animals,  a  cer- 
ain  medical  instkict,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  diwegarded.  It  laid 
the  fonntjktition  of  the  whole  practice  of  physic,  and  preceded  the  dis- 
covery of  that  science.  There  existed  very  skilful  physicians  before 
doctors  were  created,  and  these  physicians  were  indiscriminately  men 
sad  bmtes.  Nature,  knowing  the  weakness  of  her  creatures,  could  not 
possibly  abandon  them  thus  to  (heir  fate,  for  in  that  case  they  must  soon 
have  perished.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  with  which  she  en* 
dowed  them  when  she  gave  them  life,  was  combined  with  a  certain  dis- 
crimination, which  causes  them  to  select  and  delight  in  things  tending  to 
promote  their  well-being,  and  to  avoid  and  reject  such  as  threaten  them 
widi  danger  and  destruction.  So  deeply  has  Nature  interwoven  this 
secret  feeling  with  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  animal  powers  that  they 
can  searoely  ever  develope  themselves  in  their  operations  in  any  other 
manner  than  is  consistent  with  our  preservation*  Too  vivid  a  lightj 
vtuch  would  injure  the  eyes  if  suffered  U>  shine  into  them,  produces  from 
its  natme  such  an  effect  upon  them  that  they  must  of  necessity  contract 
md  dius  exclude  the  redundant  rays,  without  our  havii^  occasion  to  form 
prerioDsly  any  resoludon  on  the  stibject,  nay,  even  without  our  being 
able  to  avoid  it  if  we  would.  When  we  mhale  acrimonious  vapours^ 
vUch,  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the  lungs,  would  corrode  their  delicate 
Mure,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  laws  of  die  animal  mechanism,  to  set 
in  iuuHliate  motion  all  the  machinery  of  respiration,  in  order  to  expel 
these  vapours  from  the  chest  by  an  incessant  couching,  and  this  effect 
taJLes  place  absolutely  and  even  against  our  will.  When  there  is  in  any 
of  oar  vessels  an  obstruction  of  viscid  humours,  which  by  their  rapid 
putrefaction  might  infect  the  whole.frame,  the  sensitive  machine  is  enjoin- 
ed by  the  laws  of  Nature  to  inclose  diis  dangerous  spot  with  an  in^amma* 
tkm,  whidb  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  the  obstructed  humour,  by  con- 
v^ag  it  into  a  mild  and  innocent  pus.  If  we  attempt  to  perform  an 
action  that  would  do  a  dangerous  vioknce  to  our  limbs,  pain  is  commi* 
nioned  to  warn  us  to  desist,  and  in  spite  of  out  firmest  resolution  we  are 
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obliged  to  submit.    When  any  of  our  passions  exhausts  by  its  vehemence 
the  energies  of  our  nature,  that  very  exhaustion  has  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing, cooling,  and  moderating  it.      If  we  carry  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation to  excess  by  means  of  artificial  excitements  ;  and  are  induced, 
for  example,  by  the  smell  of  savoury  viands  to  overload  the  stomachy 
thb  very  gratification  of  the  instinct  produces  a  disgust,  a  loathing  of 
more  fdod ;  and  if  that  cannot  correct  the  fault,  the  stomach  b  forced  to 
employ  its  own  powers  in  a  way  contrary  to  its  original  destination,  and 
to  discharge  the  superfluous  food  by  a  vomiting,  in  which  our  resolution 
has  no  share.     In  short,  all  our  actions  and  movements,  as  far  as  they 
are  animal,  are  governed  by  this  law  of  animal  nature,  and  all  tend  to 
our  preservation.     All  imaginations,  conceptions,  and  desires,  in  as  much 
as  they  are  felt,  excite  in  the  machine  peculiar  movements,  proportionate 
to  their  vivacity ;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  absurd  to  infer 
thence  that  the  body  of  animals  is  actuated  by  an  essence  which  obeys 
the  law  of  their  preservation,  or  that  it  accomplishes  all  thb  by  the  very 
same  mechanical  laws  by  which  those  machines  move  that  are  not  ani- 
mated by  feelings.     Of  the  two  notions,  that  of  Stahl  is  incontestablj 
more  rational  and  more  consonant  to  nature  than  that  of  Des  Cartes. 
Still  both  are  erroneous ;  for  I  have  shewn  in  the  above  instances,  that 
the  effects  which  by  so  wise  an  arrangement  take  place  in  the  animal 
economy,  though  they  tend  to  its  preservation,  still  do  not  proceed  from 
the  considerations  of  a  rational  essence  which  governs  it^but  that  they  in 
general  either  precede  such  considerations,  or  happen  in  opposition  to 
our  own  resolutions.     In  short,  they  take  place  according  to  the  laws  of 
animal  mechanism,  which  are  totally  different  from  other  known  mechani- 
cal laws ;  and  instead  of  explaining  them  by  numberless  errors,  philoso- 
phers ought  to  have  been  content  to  have  first  made  themselves  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     Thus  the  natural  philosopher  is  not  ashamed  first  to 
study  the  laws  of  physical  phenomena,  or  the  mechanic  to  observe  the 
laws  of  mechanical  effects,  and  then  to  explain  such  as  he  is  capable  of 
explaining,  and  to  leave  those  which  are  incomprehensible  to  him  where 
he  found  them. 

As,  then,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  all  animal 
machines  receive  the  various  impressions,  which  are  either  serviceable 
or  detrimental  to  their  preservation,  in  so  decided  a  manner  that  they 
themselves  labour  for  their  well-being  and  against  their  destruction; 
so  we  thence  deduce  this  incontestable  inference,  that,  according  to  the 
laws  of  animal  mechanism,  every  animal  body  must  take  in  what  is 
beneficial  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  may  be  pernicious  to 
it,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  natural  dietetic  and  medical  instinct 
innate  in  all  animals.  The  impression  made  by  a  poisonous  vegetable 
on  the  senses  of  an  animal  excites,  even  in  the  most  hungry,  an  instan- 
taneous nausea,  on  which  account  it  loathes  and  rejects  that  vegetable. 
If  its  senses  be  impaired,  and  it  should  by  mistake  eat  any  poisonous 
food,  no  sooner  has  it  reached  the  stomach  than  it  compels  that  organ 
to  exert  its  powers  in  a  manner  totally  the  reverse  of  its  natural  fnnctionsy 
in  order  to  ret  rid  of  it  by  the  shortest  way  ;  but,  should  its  efforts  fail, 
the  effects  of  this  poison  on  the  animal  body  produce  such  movements 
as  direct  the  senses  and  imagination  to  other  things  which  are  antidotes 
to  it.  In  like  manner  the  overloading  of  the  stomach  takes  away  the 
appetite  from  all  animals,  and  if  they  then  force  themselves  to  take 
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hcfdj  the  most  agreeable  seems  nauseous  to  them.  This  natural  fasting 
is  the  cure  of  excessive  repletion ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  certain  sign 
that  the  stomach  is  relieved  of  its  burden^  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Rvolar  appetite.  The  matter  of  fever^  which  heats  the  blood  and  ap- 
proaches to  putrefaction,  has  such  an  effect  on  the  animal  economy, 
that  a  violent  thirst  and  a  desire  for  acids,  and  a  loathing  of  flesh  and 
otiier  aliments  which  have  a  tendency  to  putrefaction,  take  place.  Are 
not  all  these  real  maxims  implanted  by  nature  in  animals  for  the  rego- 
lalioo  of  their  diet  and  the  cure  of  their  diseases  ? 

Greater  respect  ought  to  be  paid  to  this  instinct  in  patients  than  is 
lEienerally  done,  because  it  is  the  voice  and  an  immediate  effect  of  the 
wise  providence  of  Nature.     It  is  far  from  my  intention  to   censure 
the  subtle  deductions  of  a  weU-directed  ingenuity ;  but  still  I  will  take 
die  Uberty  to  observe,  that  our  theories  in  general  cannot  be  put  together 
in  the  laboratory  itself  of  Nature,  but  only  behind  the  curtain,  and  that 
we  ought  to  follow  them  if  they  stand  the  test ;  but  that  they  certainly 
do  not  always  stand  the  test,  because  we  follow  them  whether  right  or 
wrong.    How  often  have  physicians  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with 
their  predecessors  for  having  kept  their  seat  so  pertinaciously  in  the 
saddle  of  their  favourite  theory  as  frequently  to  ride  over  Nature  with 
their  hobby!     It  is  not  long  since  patients  afflicted  with  fever  were 
oot  allowed  a  drop  of  drink,  or  persons  in  small-pox  a  breath  of  air, 
though  the  former  were  perishing  of  drought,  and  tlie  latter  by  suffo* 
cation.      In  the  sequel,  physicians  bacame  convinced  of  the  extreme 
absurdity  of  such  excessive  caution,  and  of  the  violence  offered  by  it 
to  Natore.     A  change  in  theories  was  the  consequence,  and  we  are 
DOW  so  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  modem  ones  and  to  admit  the  con- 
liitadon  of  them   by  Nature,  that  we,  on  the  contrary,  oppose  other 
instincts  with  as  much  obstinacy  as  our  forefathers.     Even  when  our 
theories  are  correct,  they  are  inapplicable  to  particular  cases ;  and  were 
they  to  be  correctly  applied,  yet  the   force  of  habit,  and  the  sensibility 
of  individuals,   may  sometimes  counsel  us  against  their   application, 
when  it  is  directly  opposite  to  some  powerful  and  permanent  instinct 
of  the  patient     To  such  patients  we  ought  to  sacrifice  the  best  theory, 
even  when  they  desire  pernicious  things,  that  they  may  not  entirely 
exhaust,  in  the  conflict  with  the  errors  of  habit,  the  feeble  remains  of 
their  powers,  which  are  nearly  sinking  under  the  disease.     Solenander 
relates  a  fact  which  strikingly  illustrates  this  subject.     A  peasant  was 
seixed  with  a  violent  fever,  and  every  one  was  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  for  htra  to  recover.     The  physician  who  attended  him  ask- 
ed, if  there  was  any  thing  that  he  had  been  particularly  fond  of  which 
he  should  like  to  have.     "  Sir,'^  replied  he,  "  I  have  a  mortal  dislike 
to  the  food  and  the  physic  prescribed  for  me,  as  well  as  to  the  soft  bed 
on  which  I  am  laid.    For  nineteen  years  I  have  lain  upon  straw  in  the 
open  air,  and  eaten  nothing  better  than  black  bread,  cheese,  and  onions." 
The  physician,  considering  this  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his 
patient,  caused  it  to  be  duly  executed.     He  was  laid  at  night  upon 
straw,  had  cold  water  given  him  to  drink,  and  bread  and  cheese  to  eat ; 
and  next  morning  he  was  up  by  the  fire-side.     Another  physician  of 
my  acquaintance  prescribed  slops  for  a  patient,  who  grew  so  much 
worse,  that  he  directed  him  to  take  the  strong  beer  to  which  he  had 
Wen  accustomed,  and  which  invioforated  and  restored  him,    I  conW 
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relate  a  thousand  instances  of  this  kind.  The  common  man  is  weli 
acquainted  with  them  from  repeated  experience^  and  usuaHy  founds 
upon  them  his  secret  contempt  of  medicine.  At  the  same  time  he  judges 
inconsiderately.  What  does  he  know  of  the  conditions  and  limitations 
that  we  must  take  soch  pains  to  discover  before  we  dare  either  to  sailiction 
or  to  oppose  the  instincts  of  Nature  in  our  patients  ?  We  are,  indeed, 
obliged  to  do  both  ;  for  cither  Nature  and  the  physician  are  not  inlal^ 
lible,  or  the  most  skilful  physician  is  frequently  incapable  of  distin* 
guishing  the  desires  originating  in  subtlety  of  understanding  or  obsti- 
nacy, fi-om  those  dictated  by  the  genuine  animal  instinct — die  secret 
minister  of  Nature.  There  is  no  subject  more  deserving  of  close  in- 
vestigation than  this. 

Addison  considered  nothing  as  more  mysterious  than  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  animals,  which  sometimes  rises  far  above  reason,  and  at  others 
falls  infinitely  short  of  it.  He  could  not  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  neither  could  he,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  effects, 
regard  it  as  an  attribute  of  an  intelligence.  He  therefore  looked  upon 
it,  like  gravity  in  bodies,  as  an  immediate  impression  of  the  First  Mover, 
and  as  the  Divine  Power  operating  in  its  creatures. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  judicious  comparison  than  this.  As  gravity 
imparts  to  a  body  the  skill  to  pursue  invariably  the  shortest  way  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  without  having  the  least  consciousness  of  this 
action ;  so  instinct  directs  animal  bodies  to  tlieir  natural  destinations, 
as  though  Nature  herself  had  thoroughly  instructed  them  in  the 
secrets  of  her  views ;  and  thus  they  perform  actions  which  arc  conso- 
nant with  the  laws  of  wisdom  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  As  Nature  has  endued  physical  bodies  with  peculiar  proper- 
ties, such  as  gravity,  attraction,  and  the  like,  so  has  she  bestowed 
others  on  animal  bodies ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expressioD,  ha- 
corporated  the  most  essential  maxims  of  her  wisdom  into  living 
machines,  just  as  an  artist  makes  an  automaton  that  performs  certain 
human  actions,  but  in  other  respects  can  do  no  more  than  any  other 
machine..  The  whole  animal  kingdom  is  full  of  instances  of  this  sort. 
It  is  not  out  of  respect,  as  every  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  a  ca> 
tain  beetle  described  by  naturalists,  buries  the  dead  moles  and  toads 
which  it  finds,  but  the  instinct  which  teaches  it  to  subsist  upon  those 
animals,  and  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  them,  impels  it  to  this  action.  The 
pigeons  which  are  trained  to  carry  letters  to  distant  places  are  not 
more  sensible  than  other  pigeons :  nothing  but  the  bHnd  instibct  to 
return  to  their  young  governs  them  in  this  proceeding.  It  is.  requisite 
tliat  they  should  have  left  young  at  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  fly ; 
and  lest  they  should  take  a  fancy  to  stop  by  the  way  to  drink  or  to 
wash  themselves,  their  feet  are  dipped  at  their  departure  m  vinegar. 
The  Soland  geese  in  St.  Kilda  steal,  as  Martin  lnf*ns  us,  the  grass  out 
of  one  another's  nests,  not  for  the  sake  of  stealing,  but  because  they 
nick  up  grass  wlierever  they  find  it,  to  form  a  soft  depositoiy  for  their 
effffs-  and  as  these  geese  live  together  in  flocks  of  many  thousands, 
ihey  find  it  every  where  in  the  nests  of  theu-  companions.  Highly  as 
Ulioa  extols  the  almost  human  caution  and  intelligence  manifested  by 
the  mules  in  America  in  descendinsr  the  lofty  mountains,  yet  a  closer 
examination  will  show  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  fear  of  falhng  at  the 
sight  of  tke  precipices,  whicli  occasions  all  their  caution,  without  an> 
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toher  considention.    If  at  Lima  they  stand  with  their  legs  wide  apart 
when  they  hear  a  subterraneous  rurabHngy  this  proves  nothing  more 
than  an  habitual  mechanical  action  acquir^  by  frequent  repetition ;  be- 
cause when  the  earth  shakes,  they  are  obliged  to  assume  a  firmer  posi- 
tion with  tbeir  hardens,  and  they  take  the  noise  and  the  earthquake  for 
one  and  the  same  thing,  since  the  one  invariably  accompanies  the  other. 
Such  b  the  real  history  of  the  supposed  intelligence  and  cunning  oC 
animals.     Nature  must  have  known  how  far  it  was  necessary  for  the 
skill  which  she  conferred  on  animal  bodies  to  extend,  in  order  to  the 
anaioment  of  the  purposes  of  self  preservation,  self-defence,  and  the 
propagation  of  their  kind.    So  much  is  certain,  that  all  these  instincts 
have  their  appointed  limits,  beyond  which  no  animal  can  go;  and  hence 
it  is,  that  the  animals,  so  long  as  they  follow  their  instincts,  perform 
actions  of  apparently  astonishing  intelligence,  but  in  other  respects 
are  go  stupid  as  not  to  manifest  the  slightest  trace  of  cunning  in  their 
pperadons.     A  hen,  whose  providence  and  perseverance  we  admire, 
when  she  lays  her  eggs  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where  she  sits  on  and 
turns  them,  and  almost  sacrifices  herself  in   her  attention  to  themi 
bestows  the  same  pains  on  a  lump  of  chalk  which  is  put  under  her.    She 
leads  her  chickens  about  that  they  may  learn  to  scratch  up  the  ground 
and  to  seek  worms  and  insects.     At  the  same  time  she  will  tread  upon 
GDe  of  them,  and  afllrighted  at  the  cries  which  the  pain  extorts  firom  it| 
she  clncks  to  warn  and  tt  soothe  it ;  but  yet  she  has  not  the  sense  to 
raise  her  foot  and  to  set  it  at  liberty.     A  lobster  wiU,  with  inconceivable 
dexterity  snap  off  his  leg  when  one  of  his  fellows  seizes  it  with  his  claw : 
but  if  you  put  one  of  his  legs  between  his  own  claw,  he  will  not  have 
the  sense  to  open  his  claw  and  to  remove  his  leg,  but  breaks  it  off,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  method  of  releasing  himself.     The  ostrich  hatches 
her  eggs,  as  it  would  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  having  yotmg  ostriches  ; 
she  nevertheless  quits  them  for  every  triffe,  and  leaves  them  to  perish ; 
nay,  she  wiU  even  break  most  of  them  herself,  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing with  them  the  young  ones  which  she  already  has.    This  bird  has, 
moreover,  the  silly  instinct  to  swallow  every  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way,  without  discriminating,  like  other  animals,  whether  it  is  hurtful  to  it 
or  not.    An  ostrich  swallowed,  in  Shaw's  presence,  several  leaden  bul- 
lets hot  finom  the  mould.     It  will  greedily  devour  its  own  excrements 
and  those  of  other  birds,  and  of  course  manifests  not  the  least  choice 
in  obeying  the  instinct  of  appetite.     The  crocodile  would  multiply  with 
dangerous  rapidity,  were  it  not  so  stupid  as  to  devour  its  own  young, 
acoordjag  to  the  testimony  of  UUoa.     Thus,  too,  the  male  dger  destroys 
its  own  species  in  its  young ;  and  it  is  observed  of  one  of  the  bug  family, 
that  the  (emale  is  obliged  to  use  the  greatest  precaution  to  defend  her 
eggs  and  her  young  firom  the  male.     The  ascent  and  descent  of  larks 
are  the  result  of  an  uistinct  implanted  in  those  birds,  which  they  follow 
withoirt  any  consideration ;  for  they  do  the  very  same  over  the  sea  as 
opon  land,  and  hence  frequently  perish  in  the  water.     A  thousand  other 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.     They  prove  that  these  actions, 
which  seem  to  manifest  so  much  intelligence,  are  but  the  actions  of  a 
machine,  adapted  to  certain  particular  purposes,  and  that  to  those  pum 
poses  alone  this  apparent  intelligence  extends. 
What  can  be  inferred  from  cdl  this,  but  that  in  the  complicated  rel«% 
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tions  in  which  an  animal  becomes  involved  during  the  whole  course  of 
its  life^  cases  must  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  natural  instinct,  that 
is  not  guided  by  reason,  but  merely  developed  mechanically,  operate? 
very  improperly  and  quite  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to  do,  or 
in  which,  at  least,  it  fails  of  completely  effecting  the  object  of  nature  ? 
Every  thing  in  nature  has  its  limits,  its  deficiencies,  and  its  exceptions  r 
how,  then,  should  the  instincts  of  animals  alone  be  exempt  from  them  > 
Traces  of  these  deficiencies,  and  of  this  perverse  application,  are  but 
too  frequently  met  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Though  most  animals 
follow  a  natural  instinct  in  the  selection  of  their  food,  and  readily  dis- 
tinguish and  reject  such  substances  as  are  pernicious ;  still  naturalists 
demonstrate,  that  they  frequently  choose  the  wrong  and  greedily  eat  poi- 
sonous vegetables  which  kill  them.  Many  animads  cannot  distinguish 
food  that  has  been  most  manifestly  impregnated  with  poison,  from  any 
other:  though  they  immediately  recognize  those  aliments  which  they 
need  for  their  subsistence  by  much  less  perceptible  signs.  A  horse,  which 
b  so  dainty  in  his  food,  when  left  to  himself  cannot  resist  the  inclination 
to  drink  when  he  is  overheated,  and  this  error  costs  him  his  life.  He 
wounds  himself  with  great  stupidity  when  a  sprig  of  thorn '  is  fastened 
beneath  hb  tail,  by  pressing  it  violently  against  his  haunches ;  whereas 
he  need  but  raise  it  to  spare  himself  the  pain.  The  extreme  difficulty, 
also,  of  removing  a  horse  from  a  stable  which  \p  on  fire,  is  a  well-known 
fact ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  obstinacy,  he  is  consumed  with  it  In 
the  rutting  season,  many  animals  exhaust  themselves  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  recover  their  strength.  In  short,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  in  many  oases,  the  instincts  of  Nature  precisely  coun- 
teract their  objects,  and  that  nothing  b  farther  from  truth  than  that  they 
are  infallible. 

Man,  who  in  one  point  of  view  is  an  animal,  just  as  every  animal  b 
in  one  point  of  view  a  machine,  has  his  appropriate  animal  appetites,  as 
other  animab  have  theirs.  So  little  difference  is  there,  in  this  respect, 
between  him  and  the  brutes,  that  on  this  side  he  can  claim  no  superiority 
over  them.  For  his  preservation  he  has,  in  common  with  them  all,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  the  dread  of  pain,  and  concern  for  his  life ;  he  defends 
himself  like  them,  and  like  them  he  propagates  his  kind.  Moralbts 
must  testify  the  ill-success  of  their  lessons,  when  they  tend  to  bring  the 
actions  which  men  perform  by  means  of  their  animal  instincts  under  the 
control  ef  prudence  and  reason. 

Such  instincts,  then,  we  have  also  in  our  diseases ;  and  it  b  as  clear 
as  the  sun  that  they  are  but  consequences  of  the  unusual  sensations  which 
we  experience  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  craving  for  drink  in  fever,  the 
impulse  to  counteract  putrefaction  of  the  humours  by  acids,  to  alleviate 
pain  by  rubbing  and  chafing  the  contracted  nerves,  to  perform  all  sorts 
of  violent  motions,  &c.  are  but  the  effects  of  feelings  accordii^  to  which 
the  machine  changes,  and,  with  its  new  excitements,  aims,  as  it  were,  at 
new  objects,  of  which  the  soul,  however,  neither  comprehends  nor  knows 
any  thing. 

Much  as  it  behoves  us  to  respect  these  instincts  of  the  sick  as  the 
almost  immediate  impulses  of  Nature,  still  we  shoidd  go  too  far  were 
we  to  believe  that  these  instincts,  in  the  human  animal  at  least,  were 
infallible,  and  ought  absolutely  to  be  followed.  Far  from  it ! — our  ap- 
petites, considered  by  themselves,  have  th^  same  defects  as  those  of 
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all  other  animals ;  and  as  they  are  not,  any  more  than  the  latter,  effects 
d  our  reason,  but  mere  operations  of  the  animal  machine,  they  are  not 
to  be  more  highly  regarded  in  us  than  in  the  brutes.     We  should  drink 
cold  waler^  when  overheated,  with  the  same  avidity  as  the  horse,  did  not 
reflection  or  experience  forbid  us.     The  instinct  of  propagation  impairs 
our  constitutions  much  more  than  those  of  animals.     Our  urinary  vessels 
hold  a  stoae  that  is  passing  thiough  them  as  firmly  as  the  stupid  lobster 
holds  his  leg  in  his  claw  ;  and,  to  afford  relief,  the  physician  must  cor- 
rect tlus  perversion  of  the  maxim,  which  is  so  applicable  to  an  infinity  of 
other  cases,  in  order  to  save  us  from  destruction.     It  is  fi^uently  the 
case,  that,  when  the  stomach  is  overcharged,  we  have  the  same  appetite 
Uar  food  as  if  it  were  empty,  and  we  should  injure  our  health  were  we 
blindly  to  obey  this  impulse.     £bn  Athir,  an  Arabian  writer,  relates, 
that  the  Caliph  Abdalmelek  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which,  according 
to  the  physicians,  could  not  fail  to  prove  mortal  in  case  of  his  drinking 
any  thing.     His  thirst,  however,  became  so  violent,  that^  unable  to  en- 
dure it  any  longer,  he  ordered  his  son  Valid  to  give  him  some  drink* 
Valid,  who  loved  hb  father,  would  not  gratify  him  in  violation  of  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  physicians.     The  Caliph  then  applied  to  his 
daughter,  Fatime,  and  Valid  still  opposed  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish ; 
when  Abdalmelek  became  angry,  and  threatened  to  disinherit  his  son  if  * 
he  persisted  in  his  disobedience.     He  was  therefore  obliged  to  comply ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  Caliph  swallowed  the  fatal  draught  of  water,  than 
he  swooned,  and  shortly  afterwards  expired.     If  this  example  be  liable 
to  suspicion,  stlU  the  natural  antipathies  in  diseases  are  instincts  of  nature 
as  well  as  the  appetites ;  and  yet  persons  in  hydrophobia,  who  have 
such  a  horror  of  water,  are  tormented  with  thirst.    In  short,  were  it  neces- 
sary, I  could  adduce  a  great  number  of  facts  to  prove  that  the  instincts 
of  Nature,  both  in  health  and  in  disease,  are  frequently  as  fallible  and 
as  perverse  as  in  the  irrational  animals. 

The  animal  instincts  of  man  lose,  moreover,  much  of  their  weight 
with  physicians,  because  reason  and  sophistry  interfere  too  much  in  ibis 
bosiness  of  Namre,  though  it  is  above  their  comprehension.  There  is 
no  end  to  our  refinement  upon  our  appetites,  and  this  renders  a  matter 
already  sufficiently  ticklish  and  intricate,  so  uncertain,  that  the  instances 
of  men  who  have  benefited  themselves  by  obeying  their  animal  instincts 
are  very  rare.  It  b  almost  impossible  for  us  to  leave  these  instincts, 
even  if  we  would,  in  their  nattu^  purity ;  because,  in  all  our  animal 
actiims,  and  in  our  very  feelings,  reason  always  interferes,  and  we  can- 
not impose  silence  on  the  soul.  Hence  our  patients  often  deem  tluU  an 
impulse  of  Nature,  which  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  their  reason  or  imagi- 
nation ;  and  even  if  they  really  feel  such  an  impulse,  their  sophistry  does 
not  fail  immediately  to  pervert  it.  This  bungling  of  the  soul  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  Nature  justly  renders  the  animal  instincts  of  liian  so  problemati- 
cal to  physicians,  that  they  are  always  extremely  cautious  how  they 
gratify  them.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  we  shall  ever  gain  a  much  better 
insight  into  this  matter  than  we  have  yet  done ;  for  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals are  a  work  out  of  the  most  secret  cabinet  of  Nature,  into  which  we 
ne%'er  shall  penetrate. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  exhort  my  readers  in  the  most  serious 
manner,  neither  to  give  way  too  confidently  to  their  natural  instincts, 
nor  entirely  to  oppose  them.     Each  of  their  appetites  is  a  dangerous 
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temptation  for  them.  Nature  will  not  suffer  us  to  keep  them  in  absolute 
subjection ;  neither  will  she  bear  us  harmless  if  we  blindly  give  ourselves 
up  to  their  control.  Where^  In  this  case^  is  the  middle  way  ?  i  cannot 
tell :  and  if  I  could,  of  what  benefit  would  it  be  ?  Middle  ways  are  diffi- 
cult to  keep ;  they  are  ways  upon  which  neither  physicians  nor  patients 
are  commcmly  found. 


THE    TREASURES    OF    THE   DEEP^ 

What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  trrasare^^avei  and  ceUs? 
Thou  hoUow-sounding  and  mysteriouf  Main ! 
—Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-cokrar'd  shells, 
Bright  Uiings  which  gleam  unreck'd  of,  and  in  vain. 
— ^Keepi  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Tet  more,  the  Depths  have  more ! — What  wealth  untold 
Fai  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies ! 
Thon  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burping  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies, 
•^weep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  Main ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again ! 

Tet  more,  the  Depths  have  more ! — Thy  waves  have  roD'd 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 
Sea-weed  overgrown  the  halls  of  reveby ! 
^-Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay ! 

Tet  more !  the  Billows  and  the  Depths  have  more ! 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gather'd  to  thy  breast! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest, 
•^^eep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grav»«- 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave! 

Give  back  the  lost*  and  lovely ! — ^those  for  whom 
Hie  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ; 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathl^  glooa^ 
And  the  vain  yeamiug  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrowny 
— ^But  all  b  not  thine  own ! 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery  crown ; 
— ^Tet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — ^Restore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee, 
—Restore  the  Dead,  thou  Sea ! 


(  1«1  ) 

THE    WINDS. A   DIALOGUE. 

Spirit  1. — Hark  ! — what  trampling  sound  ia  nigh,"* 

TU  abore  us, — in  the  sky  ? — 
Sf.  2.        The  howling  winds  are  in  the  air: 

Shall  we  call  them^  Master  Ihirf 
Sp.  3.        How  they  sigh,  and  how  they  rare  I— 
One  is  sweeping  o*er  the  wave 
Loaden  like  a  thunder-cloud : 
On  his  breast  his  head  is  bow'd— <• 
Sf.  1.        Ha !  I  see  his  hideous  stare 

Piercing  through  his  stormy  hair : 
Lightnings  round  his  loins  are  finngi 
Forked  like  the  serpent's  tongue ! 
Sp.  2.       Shall  we  caU  them,  Master  dear  ? 

Give  thy  word ! 
Magie.  Appear!  appear — 

WiD  ye  not  speak  ? — My  ears  are  8tunn*d  by  noises, 
Which  rush  against  them,  and  my  soul  is  toss'd 
As  in  a  whirlwind  of  tempestuous  dreams. 
Where  do  ye  loiter  ? — Oh !  blow  on,  blow  on : 
I  live  in  thu  abundant  harmony. 
Now  would  I  float  upon  the  riotous  storm. 
Zephyr-like,  leaf-like,  and  be  borne  far  off 
To  giant  islands, — to  bright  jutting  crags, 
CiM  as  December,  or  where  mountains  lift 
Their  gleaming  shoulders  in  the  Boreal  light 
Now  let  me  roll  on  clouds  or  sleep  in  air, 
Or  from  Atlantic  billows  touch  the  moon — 
Cradle  me — ^rock  me — and  ye,  brooding  Winds ! 
Matter  your  spells  from  shore  to  echoing  shore^-^ 
Oh !  my  soul 's  wilder  than  the  music. — Hark ! — 
liook,  where  that  bright-wing'd  snake  the  Lightning  comes^ 
Tearing  the  sky ! — ^Fain  would  I  cling  unto  him. 
And  dart  from  cloud  to  cloudy — ^from  earth  to  air|«^ 
From  air  to  heaven,  and  in  that  topmost  road 
Whence  Phaeton  tumbled  with  his  blazing  car 
And  scorch'd  the  Padus,  move  like  a  Sun.«— Hark !  hafk* 
The  sounds  are  nearer :  once  more,  SpiritB,  appear ! 
IFmit,  (above) — We  are  here :— we  are  here. 
1st  W,        I  have  come  on  the  ice-blast. 
Sod  W.       And  /  on  the  hot  Simoom. 
Srd  W.       And  /  have  brought  blight  from  a  Tartar  night. 
4th  W.       And  I  am  sick  from  the  tomb : 
For  I  was  bred 
On  a  fainting  mom. 

Where  the  Ague  and  yeUow  Plague  are  boroi 
Where  the  panther  springs, 
And  the  vanq>ire  stings, 
And  the  serpent  rattles  his  scaly  rings. 
1st  W.        Look ! — ^This  is  a  bolt  which  Hecla  threw, 

When  her  white  heart  crack'd  in  the  burning  Uue : 
The  Spirits  that  lay  on 'her  blazing  snows 
Were  shook  from  their  ages  of  cold  repose. 
And  awoke  with  their  mother's  shrieking  throes. 
2Bd  W.       And,  see,  what  /  gathered  when  Nile  was  bare ! 
It  lay  on  a  crocodile's  forehead  square. 
Like  a  soul  near  the  jaws  of  the  gaping  Hell,     , 
But  I  saw  it,  and  liked  its  lustre  well, 
And  I  swore  by  the  power 
Of  that  dark  hour 
That  I  'd  bring  it  to  thee  in  thy  Paduan  bow^r. 
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9d»  W.       I  hkre  a  rose, 

But  its  red  bkN>d  flows 

No  longer, — no  lon^r  its  bosom  glows ; 

The  morning's  rain 

Shall  sparkle  in  vain, 

For  nothing  can  raise  its  life  again. 
Spirit,         It  seems  to  live. 
3rd  W.       But  it  hath  died, 

In  its  first  fresh  crimson  pride. — 

Like  the  starry  light  that  streams, 

On  the  poet's  figured  dreams. 

It  but  HCTiu  ;— 

Like  the  beauty  that  betrays 

Trusting  passion  with  its  gaae^-~ 

Like  the  meteor  eyes  that  lie 

On  the  forehead  of  the  sky, — 

Like  the  madman's  phantom  crown,-^ 

Like  the  flushing  virgin's  frown, — 

It  but  seems. 
Magic.        Thou  art  the  best  of  all— «nd  worst ; 

For  never  since  the  clay  was  cursed 

With  knowledge,  and  an  ample  scope 

To  grieve  in,  has  the  masquer  Hope 

Been  match'd,  when  in  his  fair  false  way 

He  strives  to  lure  a  soul  away.  JEouctfs. 
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Lord  Egremonfs  GaUery  at  Petworth. 

iTo  those  who  possess  the  happy  skill  of  extracting  delight  from  that 
which,  as  yet,  b  but  an  imagination  to  them — who  have  fsdth  enough 
to  bdteve  before  they  see,  as  well  as  after — there  are  few  things  more 
pleasant  than  to  travel  through  the  whole  length  of  a  long  summer's 
day, — 

"  From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,** 
with  the  certainty  constantly  present  to  them,  of  seeing,  at  the  end  of 
their  journey,  some  object,  or  set  of  objects,  the  sight  of  which  they 
have  been  looking  forward  to  and  reckoning  upon  as  one  of  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  living  in  the  past,  and  which,  when  they  have  thus 
appropriated  it,  is  to  become  one  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  to 
live  in  the  future,  A  feeling  of  this  kind  turns  every  thing  we  see  into 
beauty,-^ike  the  imagination  of  the  youth  who  is  journeying  towards  his 
mistress — in  Mr.  Cn5>be^s  tale  of  "  The  Lover's  Journey  ;"  and  that 
which  it  Jinds  beautiful,  it  contributes  not  only  to  heighten  and  multi- 
ply, but  to  impress  upon  the  senses,  and  through  them  on  the  memory^ 
in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can — not  even  the  most  strenuous  and  pre- 
determined efforts  of  the  will.  To  those  who  have  not  already  seen 
the  princely  domain  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont  at  Petworth,  t  would  fain 
convey  such  a  notion  of  it,  that  till  they  set  out  to  visit  it  for  themselves, 
it  may  thus  dwell  in  the  distance  before  them,  like  a  bright  spot  in  the 
land  of  promise ;  secure  that,  when  they  do  visit  it,  I  shall  not^  in  so 
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doing,  have  anticipated  the  impressions  they  will  receive  from  it,  but 
only  have  prepared  the  way  for  those  impressions,  and  thus  rendered 
tbeu-  effect  more  certain  and  more  lasting.  And  yet  it  u  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  reckon  on  being  able  to  accomplish  this.  The  ut- 
most I  can  hope  to  do  b  to  furnish  another  '^  Yarrow  unvuited"  to  those 
who  will  never  see  Petworth  but.  in  hope  and  intention ; — ^that  is  to 
say,  those  who  hope  to  see  it,  without  intending  ;  and  those  who  intend 
to  see  it  every  summer,  till  the  winter  comes,  when  it  is  too  late. 

And  here  let  me  premise,  that,  as  the  beauties  of  Nature  more  than 
diTide  the  palm  of  admiration  with  those  of  Art,  on  this  enchanting 
spot,  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  meet  with  their  due  share  of  notice 
io  this  description.  The  truth  is,  that  the  latter  have  as  much  fallen 
short  of  the  expectation  I  had  previously  formed  respecting  them,  as 
the  former  have  surpassed  it ;  and  I  propose  to  let  the  one  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  other,  to  the  reader,  as  it  has  done  to  me. 

In  an  obscure  part  of  Sussex,  on  the  Chichester  road,  about  fifty 
miles  distant  from  London,  stands  the  most  uncouth  and  unsightly  of 
rillages,  named  Petworth ;  consisting  of  dwellings  (hou$eiy  the  inhabit- 
ants probably  call  them) — seeming  to  have  been  constructed  in  every 
age  since  die  invention  of  the  art,  except  the  civilized  ones ;  and  ap- 
parently adapted  to  every  purpose  but  the  one  they  are  intended  for ; 
the  largest  looking  like  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  malefaotors — 
the  snakiest  Uke  sheds  for  the  shelter  of  animals — and  all  seeming  to 
have  been  contrived  and  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of  shutting 
oat  or  destroying  all  ideas  connected  with  and  dependent  on  the 
beauties  of  external  nature  and  ^^  the  country" — all  closely  and  con- 
fusedly huddled  together,  as  if  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  tree  or  a  patch  of  grass,  and  barely  room  enough  left 
between  them  for  the  passers-by  to  wind  their  way  along. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  himself  placed  over-night  in  the  midst  of  this 
barbarous  and  oudandish  spot — at  the  Swan  Inn,  perchance — having 
arrived  there  too  late  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  place  he  is  in,  and  Aincy- 
ing  that,  as  he  has  been  travelling  all  day  from  London,  he  must  -by 
this  time  be  tn4ke  country.  When  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  kind  of  spot  I  have  described,  his  first  impulse,  of  course, 
will  be  to  wander  forth  in  search  of  something  different  from  what  he 
sees  about  him ;  and,  nothing  natural  or  pleasant  presenting  itself  to 
him  spontaneously  as  if  to  court  his  admiration,  he  will  probably  at 
once  inquire  "  the  way '  to  the  Park  Gate  ?"  It  is  a  chance  if  he  finds 
any  one  to  answer  his  question  civilly  or  intelligibly ;  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  village  like  this  are  generally  as  rude  and  uncouth  as  their 
houses,  and  imagine  that  any  one  who  does  not  know  '^  the  way  to  the 
Park  Qale,''  (which  they  know  so  well)  must  be  little  better  than  a 
natural.  But  when  he  does  find  the  object  of  his  search,  let  him 
pause  for  a  moment  before  he  enters,  and  recall  to  his  mind  the  diA 
ferent  objects  that  he  has  just  been  winding  his  way  among,  and  the 
eeneral  scene  that  he  is  leaving — ^thus  turning  them  to  the  only  good 
ihey  are  susceptible  of,  by  unconsciously  making  them  serve  as  a  foil 
and  a  contrast  to  what  he  is  presently  to  behold.  On  entering  the 
j^ate  nearest  to  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn,  I  need  not  call  upon  him 
to  dismiss  from  his  mmd  all  memory  of  that  which  has  just  been  oc- 
cupying it ;  fbr  the  scene  of  enchantment  and  beauty  that  will  now 
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burst  upon  his  ddighted  senses  is  not  of  a  nature  to  permit  any  thing 
else  to  interfere  with  it ; — ^like  a  lovely  and  beloved  bride  on  her  bridal 
day,  it  must  and  will  hold  and  ^Xy  not  only  his  feelings  and  affections, 
but  his  fancy — ^his  imagination — ^his  whole  soul  undividedly.  Ohf 
there  is  a  set  of  chords  in  the  human  mind  which  cannot  choose  but 
vibrate  and  respond  to  the  impressions  which  come  to  them  from  ex- 
ternal nature — which  cannot  choose  but  do  this  independently  of  aU  pre- 
vious knowledge,,  of  all  habit,  of  all  association  !  Take  a  savage  from 
his  native  spot — who  has  never  seen  any  thing  but  his  own  cabin,  the 
glen  ifl  which  it  stands,  the  mountain  stream  where  he  slakes  his 
thirsty  and  the  eternal  woods  through  which  be  pursues  his  prey ;  and 
place  liim  in  the  presence  of  such  a  scene  as  that  which  will  greet  the 
spectator  when  he  has  entered  a  few  paces  within  the  waUs  of  Pctwortb 
Park ;  and  if  he  be  not  moved,  rapt,  and  inspired  with  feelings  of  de- 
light, almost  equivalent  to  in  d^ree,  and  resembling  in  kind,  those 
instinctive  ones  which  would  come  upon  him  at  the  first  si^t  of  a 
beautiful  female  of  his  own  species,  then  there  is  no  truth  in  the  know- 
ledge which  comes  to  us  by  impulse,  and  nothing  but  experience  can 
be  trusted  and  believed.  I  speak,  however,  of  a  natural  savage,  not 
one  who  has  been  made  such  by  society  and  custom.  I  can  easily 
conceive,  for  example,  that  half  the  boors  and  clowns  in  Petwordi 
itself  pass  daily  through  the  scene  I  am  about  to  describe,  without 
ever  discovering  that  it  differs  in  any  thing  from  the  ploi^hed  field 
where  they  are  going  to  work,  or  the  dusty  road  that  runs  through  a 
corner  of  their  village. 

Let  the  spectator  enter  the  park  from  the  gale  I  have  mentioned  , 
above,  and  turning  to  his  right  hand  on  entering,  and  passing  under  a 
few  limes  irregularly  planted,  he  will  emerge  (stUl  keepii^  to  his  right 
hand)  in  front  of  the  mansion-house  belonging  to  this  beautiful  domain, 
It  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  perfectly  uniform,  and  of  singular 
plainness, — without    portico,    columns,    wings,    ballustrades,    towers, 
spires,  domes,  or  any  thing  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
abput  it  for  mere  ornament — ^nothing  that  makes  any  pretensicm  to 
vie  in  attraction  with  the  scene  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
stands*    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  placed  there,  not  to  rival,  still  less 
to  overlook  or  command  that  scene — ^but  merely  to  complete  and  form  a 
consistent  part  of  it.     Or,  perhaps,  it  is  still  better  adapted  to  convey  to 
one  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  spectator  fixed  for  ever  to  the  spot,  in  silent 
admiration  of  a  scene  that,  but  for  some  one  thus  to  admire  it,  would  not 
be  quite  complete.    Without  going  into  a  particular  description  of  this 
nobly  simple  structure,  but  merely  adding  that  its  general  character, 
and  the  appearances   it  has  borrowed  from  time  and  tlie   elements, 
bespeak  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  modem,  but  holding  a  station 
exactly  between  the  two, — ^without  the  unwieldy  grandeur  of  the  one, 
or  the  fantastical  common-place  of  the  other, — ^let  us  turn  at  once  to 
the  lovely  scene  on  which  it  looks  forth.     Standing  immediately  in 
front  of  the  mansion,  a  level  lawn  extends  before  you  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  in  the  centre,  and  bounded  there  by  a  bright  water 
stretching  irregularly  all  across ;  and  on  the  right,  by  a  rich  sweep  of 
rising  ground,  reaching  nearly  to  the  mansion  itself,  and  crowned  by  a 
dark  grove  of  beeches  and  chesnut-trees.      From  the  edges  of  tJils 
water  on  either  side,  and  from  small  islands  within  it,  rise  groups  of 
frees,  in  twos,  threes,  and  four^  and  here  and  there  ^  single  one — alJ 
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10  disposed  as  to  bear  a  half-conscious,  half-unconscioos  reference  to 
each  other,  and  all  possessing  a  relative  beauty,  both  of  form,  situation, 
&c.  whichr  heightens  and  is  heightened  by  the  positive  one.  Leaving  for 
a  moment  out  of  view  the  left  side  of  this  scene,  let  the  eye  now  pass 
across  this  narrow  break  of  water,  and  rest  on  what  extends  beyond  it, 
ImBftedlately  from  the  opposite  bank  the  ground  rises, — ^not  abruptly, 
as  it  does  on  the  r^ht  hand  on  this  side, — ^but  softly,  and  in  a  way  that 
is  perceptible  only  from  its  effect  on  the  objects  which  rest  upon  it.  It 
rises  in  this  way  for  a  considerable  distance  again,  in  a  rich  semi-chroular 
sweep  of  lawn,  with  only  one  clump  of  ftrs  and  larches  placed  at  about 
the  middle  of  it,  surrounded  by  a  regtdar  white  fehce,  and  looking  like 
a  single  jewelled  brooch  placed  on  the  forehead  or  the  breast  of  a  rurad 
beauty.  This  sweep  is  also  crowned  by  a  dark  diadem  of  trees,  and 
fonns  the  first  distance  of  the  view — above  and  behind  which  rise,  and 
intersect  each  other^  two  more  distances  of  bright  green  hills,  the  fui^ 
thennost  of  which  is  also  crowned  with  rich  trees,  of  that  peculiar  kind 
of  growth  which  gives  them  the  form  of  clouds  rolling  and  clustering 
over  each  other^— dark  green  clouds  clustering  over  and  embowering 
open  spaces  of  light  green  sky.  From  a  point  of  this  distance  towards 
the  lefty  where  the  trees  seem  to  open  for  a  space  to  admit  it  through, 
rises  a  lovely  Gothic  spire  ;  and  at  another  point  considerably  h^her, 
and  on  ibe  right,  a  grey  antique  turret  looks  forth  from  out  the  dark 
foliage.  The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of  this  delicious 
view,  with  the  exception  of  the  left  side ;  all  the  distant  part  of  which, 
however,  he  must  consider  as  just  within  that  distance  which  ^^  lends 
enchantmeat  to  the  view/'  without  in  the  least  degree  impairing  the 
distiBctness  of  it,  or  even  taking  away  its  home  look — that  look  which 
gives  it  a  connexion  with  the  more  immediate  parts*  When  he  has 
given  life  and  finish  to  all  this  portion  of  the  scene,  by  peopling  the  turf 
on  this  side  of  the -water  with  herds  of  deer,  dark,  dappled,  and  white ; 
the  water  itself  with  swans  and  wild-fowl ;  and  the  rising  hills  on  the 
other  side  with  fiocks  and  cattle ;  he  may  pass  his  eye  onward,  across 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  scene,  and  let  it  rest  on  an  expanse^-— evi- 
dendy  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  domain  itself,  yet  seeming  virtually 
to  km  a  part  of  it, — than  which  nothing  was  ever  seen  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  give  the  needful  crown  and  finish  to  the  whole,  by  inviting 
the  imagination  to  wander  sufficiendy  far  to  give  it  exercise  and  em*i 
ployment,  and  yet  not  leading  it  far  enough  away  to  dissipate  the 
unity  of  effect  which  is  the  chief  charm  in  sights  of  this  kind.  This 
expanse  consists  of  an '  extensive  rising  plain,  terminated  by  the  range 
of  hills  which  form  the  boundary  to  the  sea  on  this  coast ;  the  whole 
brought  into  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  gives  an  appearance  quite 
peculiar  to  English  scenery — an  appearance  as  of  a  natural  garden,  no 
spot  of  which  is  without  the  most  perfect  cultivation,  and  yet  on  no 
spot  of  which  can  the  actual  marks  of  the  eoMvBtor  be  distinguished  ; — 
an  appearance  which  gives  the  best  notion  jK  can  possibly  gain  of  the 
distant  views  our  first  parents  .might  be  supposed  to  contemplate  in 
Paradise. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  presents  itself  to  the  spectator  from  the 
priDcipal  windows  of  Petworth.  From  various  other  points  of  view 
in  this  magnificent  domain  (the  enclosing  wall  of  which  extends  for 
four  miles  along  the  high  road)  others  offer  themselves  to  the  sight, 
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scarcely  less  complete  in  their  detail,  and  all  of  the  same  elegant  and 
graceful  character.  But  I  must  content  myself  with  offering  ^os  one  to 
the  reader's  notice,  as  an  example  of  what  he  will  meet  with  among  the 
natural  objects  which  claim  his  attention  here, — and  turn  at  once  to  mj 
more  immediate  subject — the  Works  of  Art. 

The  interior  of  Petworth  is  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence 
commensurate  with  its  external  character  |  being  scarcely  inferior  in  ex- 
tent and  splendour  to  many  royal  palaces.  Indeed  the  grand  hall  and 
stairca^te  a  good  deal  resemble  those  of  Hampton  Court ;  the  walls,  ceil- 
ing, &c.  being  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner,  with  allegorical  paintings 
on  an  immense  scale,  by  Sir  James  Thomhill.  These  we  shall  pass  by 
at  once,  as  not  coming  among  the  objects  of  our  search ;  and  proceed  to 
name  a  few  of  the  principal  works  of  the  old  painters :  premising,  how- 
ever, that  the  chief  riches  of  this  collection  consists  in  portraits,  ax^  those 
chiefly  by  Vandyke. 

The  room  you  first  enter  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  Hall,  called 
the  Square  Dinlng-rAom,  is  among  the  richest  and  most  interesting.  Here 
is  what  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  one  among  Vandyke's  choicest 
masterpieces  in  the  way  of  portraiture-^Ae  Earl  of  Strafford.  There 
is  a  sober  solemnity  in  (he  colouring  of  this  admirable  work,  which  he 
did  not  always  duly  attend  to  where  it  was  needed ;  in  the  air  and  atti- 
tude there  is  a  mixture  of  conventional  nobility,  and  of  conscious  natural 
power,  which  is  finely  characteristic ;  and  the  head  is  inimitably  forcible 
and  consbtent  with  the  rest  of  the  figure.  This  is  truly  an  historical 
picture,  and  may  be  perused  and  studied  with  as  much  reliance  on  its 
a'itlipnticity  as  any  written  portrait  that  we  possess  in  histoiy.  Van- 
dyke's and  Titian's  portraits  of  known  historical  characters  ^re  in  this 
respect  not  less  interesting  and  less  worthy  of  study  than  those  of 
Tacitus  or  Lord  Clarendon — ^if  indeed  they  are  not  more  so,  in  proportion 
as  men  can  hide  and  disguise  their  characters  more  easily  in  their  words 
and  actions  than  they  can  in  their  looks.  A  fool  never  looked  Hke  a  wise 
man  yet — though  many  a  score  have  passed  for  such ;  and  a  knave  can 
no  more  put  on  the  personal  appearance  of  an  honest  man,  than  he  can 
be  one. 

'  The  portrait  of  Henry y  Earl  of  Northumberlandy  when  confined  in 
the  Tower,  by  the  same  artist,  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  foregmng  in 
character  and  importance  ;  and  there  is  also  a  nobly  rich,  yet  sombre 
tone  of  colour  spread  over  it,  which  gives  it  a  most  impressive  eflfect. 
There  are  several  other  portraits  in  this  room,  by  Vandyke  also,  worthy 
of  thr'  hiehest  admiration  and  the  most  careful  perusal  and  study,  but 
which  cannot  be  described  in  detail  with  any  good  effect.  I  will  men- 
tion in  particular  an  exquisite  one  of  Lady  Rich,  another  of  the  Eari  of 
Newport,  and  one  containing  three  persons,  one  of  whom  is  another  Earl 
of  Northumberland. 

The  other  works  in  thj§  room  that  call  for  particular  mention  are  a 
curious  portrait  of  Olivcr^romwell,  in  which  the  bent  brow  and  com- 
pressed lips  finely  bespeak  the  character  of  the  close  and  determined 
usurper ;  two  very  pretty  rural  Ilobbimas ;  and  an  execrable  picture  of 
Macbeth  in  the  Witches'  cave,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — ^which  seems 
to  me  to  evince  a  total  want  of  sentiment,  imagination,  taste,  and  even 
execution.  If  Sir  Joshua  had  discoursed  no  better  about  historical 
painting  than  he  practised  it,  his  lectures  would  have  enjoyed  a  som«'- 
what  less  degree  of  reputation  than  they  do;  and  they  enjoy  too  much 
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as  it  is.  In  fact^  a  permanent  and  adequate  treatbe  on  this  Art  is  still 
a  desideratum  in  our  literature  ;  and  it  is  but  too  likely  to  remain  so  : 
for  where  shall  we  look  for  a  union  of  that  knowledge,  practical  skill, 
and  ability  to  develope  these,  whicb  such  a  task  requires  ?  There  is  but 
one  person  among  us  in  any  degree  qualified  for  tlie  office  ;  and  he  has 
neither  the  industry  nor  the  will  to  undertake  it. 

In  another  dining-room,  which  I  think  adjoins  to  the  above-named, 
will  be  found  a  most  curious  and  elaborate  work,  apparently  by  Breu- 
ghel, of  a  Turkish  Battle ;  and  also  one  or  two  excellent  sea-pieces  by 
Vandervelde.  But  we  must  pass  on  from  these,  through  a  room  con- 
taining some  of  Charles's  Beauties — aUroUke — by  Kneller  and  Lely ; 
and  fix  our  attention  to  incomparably  the  richest  and  most  charming 
room  in  the  gallery.  It  contains  five  more  of  the  Beauties  of  Charles's 
court,  painted  by  Vandyke, — ^which,  for  a  certain  courtly  and  exclusive 
air,  added  to  a  perfect  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  ti-uth  of  expression, 
surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  The  colouring,  too,  is 
delicacy  itself — ^mixed  with  a  clearness  and  richness,  tlie  effect  of  which 
is  perfectly  magical.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference 
between  these  pictures,  and  those  professing  to  represent  the  same  class 
of  persons  by  Lely  and  Kneller,  in  the  preceding  room,  and  indeed 
wherever  else  they  are  to  b^  found.  The  latter  painters  had  but  little, 
if  any  perception  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  the  habits  of  a 
court  life  cast  over  the  external  appearance  of  those  who  constantly  par- 
take in  than — or  rather,  which  they  did  cast  over  it  in  those  days ;  and 
Vandyke  had  a  more  perfect  and  intense  perception  of  this  than  he  had 
of  any  thing  else  in  nature  or  art.  And,  accordingly,  the  one  represents 
bis  persons  as  they  never  were  seen  but  in  a  court,  and  the  others  as 
they  never  were  or  could  be  seen  in  any  court  in  existence.  The  one  ' 
knew  that  a  court  beauty,  while  she  remains  innocent,  is  likely  to  be, 
and  in  fact  i«,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  innocent  of  human  beings  ; 
and  he  has  represented  them  as  such  accordingly ;  witness  the  divine 
portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Devonshire,  in  this  room.  The  others  knew 
of  no  difference  between  a  court-beauty  and  a  courtezan,  and  represent- 
ed them  accordingly ; — witness  almost  every  picture  they  ever  painted. 
Pass  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  of  these  rooms  (which  are  ad- 
joining) to  the  other,  and  you  will  at  every  glance  perceive,  that,  though 
each  set  of  portraits  profess  to  represent  precisely  the  same  class  of  per- 
sons, there  b  as  much  difference  between  them,  generally,  as  well  as  in 
every  particular,  as  there  is  between  Polly  Peachum  and  Suky  Tawdry 
in  the  Beggars'  Opera. 

The  laudies  whose  presence  (for  it  is  like  their  actual  presence)  beau- 
tifies this  room,  must  allow  their  names  to  grace  my  page  also,  in  order 
diat  the  immortality  they  owe  to  Vandyke — or  rather,  which  he  repaid 
them  in  return  for  that  which  tliey  bestowed  on  him — may  not  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  frames  which  contain  dieir  pictures.  Incomparably 
the  loveliest  of  them — ^for  a  certain  natural  innocence,  sweetness,  and 
purity,  added  to  an.  inimitable  court  air  and  grac^— is  the  one  which  I 
have  named  above — ^the  Countess  of  Devonshire.  The  others  are  the 
Countesses  of  Bedford,  Leicester,  Sunderland,  and  Carlisle. 

There  is  another  picture  in  this  room,  which,  notwithstanding  the  total 
dissimilarity  of  its  subject,  will  bear  to  be  characterized  by  exactly  the 
same  phrases  as  I  have  applied  to  the  above  lovely  portrait.     It  is  a 
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landscape  by  Cuyp — ^net  to  the  principal  one  ai  Diilwic)i,  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  exquisite  1  have,  ever  seen*  I  have  said  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  this  gallery.  I  was  so— but  not  dissatisfied.  I  should 
have  been  content  to  have  gone  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  it,  if  it 
had  consisted  of  this  picture  alone.  It  represents  a  perfectly  open  coun- 
try, without  either  dwellings,  human  figures,  or  even  foliage— except  a 
few  trees  that  rise  at  the  extremity  of  the  right-hand  side.  The  only 
actual  objects  on  which  the  eye  is  called  upon  to  rest  in  particular^  are 
two  cows  lying  side  by  side  on  the  right — one  drinking  on  the  left— 
one  looking-  forth  from  the  middle  distance,  and  apparently  lowing — 
and  three  others  m  the  second  distance  standing  close  together.  How 
is  it  possible  to  extract  an  effect  as  of  enchantment,  from  a  scene  like 
this — ^where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  interest  arising  from  either 
beauty  of  form,  association  of  ideas,  variety  of  object  or  of  action,  con^ 
trast  of  colour,  or  any  of  those  adventitious  aids  on  which  so  much 
usually  depends,  even  in  the  finest  efibrts  of  Art  ?  I  know  not — but  so 
it  is,  that,  from  the  most  unpractised  to  the  most  cultivated  and  fastidi* 
ous  eye,  none  can  look  upon  this  picture  without  feeling  riveted  to  it,  by 
a  charm,  the  nature  of  which  few  of  them  will  pretend  to  expound. 
Not  I,  for  one.  Thus  much  1  will  say,  however — ^that  there  must  be 
something  in  it  more  than  a  mere  reflection,  even  the  most  perfect,  of 
mere  nature.  The  scene  itself  here  represented,  could  under  no  cir* 
cumstances  call  forth  the  feelings  that  this  representation  of  it  calls  fonk^. 
Not  but  every  pomt  of  its  detail  is  absolutely  true  to  nature,  and  will 
bear  the  minutest  examination  in  this  respect.  But  there  is  a  something 
infused  into  every  part  of  it,  and  spread  over  it  as  a  whole,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  seen,  but  only /eft;  and  which,  if  it  is  not 
nature,  is  true  and  responsive  to  it,  as  the  needle  is  to  the  Pole — we 
know  not  why.  It  is,  in  fact,  nature  seen  through  the  halo  that  is  cast 
about  it  from  the  mind  of  genius ;  and  like  many  a  piece  of  pure  de- 
scription from  the  pen  of  a  poet,  it  affects  us  more  vividly,  and  touches 
Qs  more  nearly,  than  the  actual  scene  described  could  do  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  splendid  vision  of  natural  beauty,  in  all  its  lichness 
and  variety,  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  on  looking  from  the  windows 
of  the  room  where  this  picture  hangs,  does  not  affect  the  mind  m<xe, 
and  will  not  dwell  upon  the  memory  longer,  smd  be  recurred  to  oAener, 
than  this  simple  representation  of  a  bare  open  space  of  ground,  with  a 
few  cows  feeding,  a  group  of  trees,  and  a  sunshiny  sky.  A  v<dume 
might  be  written  on  the  causes  of  this,  and  the  reader  of  it  no  nearer  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem  at  the  end.  The  shorter  and  the  better  way 
is,  to  admit  at  once  the  miraculous  power  of  genius,  and  bow  down  be- 
fore it  in  token  of  a  confiding  and  admiring  love. 

From  the  delightful  room  containing  the  above  pictures,  we  pass  itito 
the  library,  which  offers  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  particu- 
larly described ;  though  it  is  perhaps  the  most  merely  entertaining  por- 
tion of  the  collection, — from  the  number  of  small  cabinet  gems  it 
includes.  Among  these  there  is  a  sweet  Magdalen,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  an 
interestmg  portrait  of  Anna  Boleyn,  and  several  very  pleasing  pieces  of 
the  Dutch  school. 

In  an  anti-room  adjoining  to  this,  we  meet  with  two  very  interesting 
portraits :  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Kneller,  and  anotlier  of  Edward 
VI.  by  Holbien ;  and  in  the  large  state  dining-room  which  follows  this. 
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ve  haTe  a  most  capital  one  of  Harry  Vin.  by  the  same  extreordmary 
artist  y — who  could  produce — and  in  feet  has  produced  in  the  instance 
before  us — the  most  admirable  force  and  spiritedness  of  general  effect, 
not  only  in  spite  of,  but  by  means  of,  an  infinite  minuteness  of  particu- 
lar detail.  The  bluff,  bold-faced,  impudent,  and  swaggering  tyrant  was 
never  represented  in  a  more  characteristic  manner  than  in  this  picture 
of  him. 

Besides  the  pictures  in  this  Grallery,  there  are  many  pieces  of  ancient 
sculpture ;  but  I  cannot  think  them  of  a  character  to  merit  a  particular 
and  detailed  examination.  They  consist  chiefly  of  single  figures^  most  of 
vhich  have  been  greatly  mutilated,  «id  restored  by  modem  hands ;  and 
vhen  thb  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  that  interest  which  arises  from  their 
antiquity  is  lost.  To  attempt  to  restore  the  missing  parts  of  a  fine  Greek 
statue,  is  worse  than  idle — it  is  impertinent.  The  merest  fragment  is 
more  Taloable  in  itself  than  any  restoration  of  this  k}nd  can  render  it : 
for,  however  cleverly  the  work  may  be  performed,  so  far  from  feeling 
satisfied  that  we  see  the  object  in  the  state  in  which  the  original  artist 
leA  it,  we  feel  certain  that  nothing  can  ever  place  it  in  that  state.  But 
if  it  cannot  be  in  tlie  same  state^  it  may  be  in  a  better  ? — So  much  the 
worse  I  For  we  want  to  see,  not  what  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  did  aof 
produce,  but  what  they  did.  Let  lis  see  the  fragments  as  you  find  them; 
and  we  have  this  wi^  gratified  to  a  certain  extent ;  but,  add  to  them, 
and  you  mutt  alter  them,  at  all  events.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  Venus  Victrix,  are  the  most  interesting  and  af- 
fecting pieces  of  sculpture  in  the  world.  If  another  Phidias  were  to 
arise  among  us,  and  attempt  to  restore  them  to  what  even  he  should 
deem  their  prutine  state,  he  would  utterly  desfiroy  their  value.  Let  him 
try  to  rival  them,  if  he  pleased ;  (which  he  could  riot  do,  however,  ii> 
our  dkys,  thoogh  he  were  twenty  Phidiases :)  but  let  him  not  touch  and 
tamper  with  them. 

There  is  one  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  collection  at  Pet  worth  that 
stnick  me  as  being  exceedingly  valuable  and  fine.  It  is  a  group  of  Pan 
and  a  young  Apollo ;  the  latter  with  a  set  of  pipes  in  his  hand,  as  if 
learning  lo  play.  Tfab  group,  in  some  respects,  resembles  Annibal  Ca- 
racci's  noble  picture,  on  a  similar  subject,  called  Silenus  and  Apollo. 
TTie  graceful  awkwardnesi  of  the  youthful  god  is  vety  happily  conceit- 
ed, and  executed  with  great  truth  and  spirit. 


LINES    TO    SPAIN. 

Fair  Land,  of  whose  romantic  boWen 
.   The  Amb  in  his  desert  dreanlS) 
Where  cbiefless  halls  and  Moorish  towers 

Hang  mouldering  o'er  thy  silent  streams ; 
Bj  them  seen  rolling  to  th^  sea 

In  many  a  bright  and  varied  tnaze; 

As  they  have  viewM  the  tide  of  dayrf^ 
"         Lapse  down  into  eternity! 
No  more  upon  their  summits  lioar 

War's  standard  towers  sublime ; 
Where  battle's  pennon  stream'd  of  yore, 

Waves  thy  green  banner,  Time  ! 
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Of  thraldom  banish*d  from  the  land, 
Proud  monumenta— thofle  Toicelest  domet , 

And  later  wrecks  like  rivali  stand, 

Oppression's  graves,  and  Freedom's  homes< 

There  Ebro's  waters  as  thejr  flow 
Steal  on  the  ear  like  voice  of  woe, 
As  if  the  scenes  that  tinged  its  flood 
So  silveiy  bright  with  hues  of  Uood 

Dwelt  there  for  evermore ! — 
As  if  the  shades  of  perish'd  hosts. 

That  imaged  tn  its  bosom  lay, 
Like  the  pale  forms  of  Stjgian  ghosts, 

When  Zaragosa  |ltes'd  away — 
When  round  her  shattered  walls  sat  down 
The  legions  of  the  Iron  Crown, 

Still  haunted  its  sweet  shore. 
Few  years  have  pass'd  with  years  that  ha 
Beyond  the  hills<--beyond  the  sea. 

The  earth  and  ocean  o*er, 
Since  her  pale  ruins  told  too  well. 
How  long  she  fought— bow  late  she  fell ; 
When  the  last  thunders  peal'd  her  knell, 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  souls'  farewell 

Her  passing  breezes  bore. 
Her's  is  a  tale  that  cannot  die, 

Eternal  as  the  day  and  night ; 
It  shall  be  heard  when  men  shall  sigh 

In  hopelessness  to  guess  her  site. 

Vain  would  this  feeble  strain  essay 
Thy  forms  of  beauty  to  portray ; 
To  speak  of  eyes  beneath  whose  light 
The  bostm  heaves,  as  heaves  the  breast 
Of  ocean  to  the  Queen  of  Night, 

When  winds  have  wander'd  to  their  rest,^- 
Beneath  whose  beams  the  heart  doth  beat 

Oflering  the  incense  of  its  sighs, 
In  days  of  old  as  music  sweet 
From  Memnon*s  statue  rose  to  greet 

The  day-star  m  the  skies. 

Go--with  thy  pencil  try  to  trace 

In  hues  of  earth  the  light  of  Heaven, 

But  deem  not  to  thine  art  is  given 
The  gleams  of  soul  on  beauty's  face 
With  brightest  tinU  of  earth  to  pamt— ' 

Those  lights  of  feeling  undefined. 
So  softly— beautifully  Uent 

Into  a  rainbow  of  the  mind. 
Oh  t  may  thy  foes  be  as  the  rack 

Before  the  rising  tempest's  sway  t 
Thy  sons— the  whiriwind  at  theur  back 

To  scourge  them  from  thy  clime  away ! 
Be  silent,  vale  and  orange-grove, 
Ijong,  long  the  peaceful  haunts  of  love  I 
When  day  is  in  its  ocean  grave, 

And  fast  the  pale-grey  twilight  fades, 
And  starlight  trembles  on  the  wave. 

Be  heard  thy  pensive  serenades 
That  steal  on  beauty's  bower  of  rest, 

Soft  as  Aa  melody  that  flow'd 
Down  Eden's  steeps^—when  in  the  West 

Ijove's  star  in  lonely  brightness  flow'd, 

And  nan  MdcoBvane  with  bis  God!  G.  M« 
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On  Londoners  and  Country  People. 

I  DO  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blackwood  in  his  definition  of  the  word 
Cockmey-  He  means  by  it  a  person  who  has  happened  at  any  time  to 
Hve  in  London,  and  who  is  not  a  Tory — ^I  mean  by  it,  a  person  who 
has  nerer  lived  out  of  London,  and  who  has  got  all  his  ideas  from  it. 

The  true  Cockney  has  never  travelled  'beyond  the  purlieus  of  the 
Metropolis,  either  in  the  body  or  the  spirit.  Primrose-hUl  is  the  Ultima 
Thide  of  his  most  romantic  desires ;  Greenwich  park  stands  him  in 
stead  of  the  vales  of  Arcady.  Time  and  space  are  lost  to  him.  He  is 
confined  to  one  spot,  and  to  the  present  moment.  He  sees  every  thing 
near,  superficial,  little,  in  hasty  succession.  The  world  turns  round, 
and  his  head  with  it,  like  a  roundabout  at  a  fair,  till  he  becomes  stunned 
and  giddy  with  the  motion.  Figures  glide  by  as  in  a  camera  obscura. 
There  is  a  glare,  a  perpetual  hubbub,  a  noise,  a  crowd  about  him ;  he 
sees  and  hears  a  vast  number  of  things,  and  knows  nothing.  He  is  pert, 
raw,  ignorant,  conceited,  ridiculous,  shallow,  contemptible.  His  senses 
keep  horn  alive  ;  and  he  knows,  inquires,  and  cares  for  nothing  farther. 
He  meets  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach,  and  without  ceremony  treats  him- 
self to  an  imaginary  ride  in  it.  He  notices  the  people  going  to  court 
CK'  to  a  city-feast,  and  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  show.  He  takes  the 
wall  of  a  Lord,  and  fancies  himself  as  good  as  he.  He  sees  an  infinite 
quantity  of  people  pass  along  the  street,  and  thinks  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  life  or  a  knowledge  of  character  to  be  found  out  of  London. 
^  B^oiid  Hyde  Park  all  is  a  desert  to  him.''  He  despises  the  country, 
because  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  the  town,  because  he  is  familiar  with 
it.  He  is  as  well  acquainted  with  St.  Paul's  as  if  he  had  built  it,  and 
talks  of  Westmmster  Abbey  and  Poets'  Comer  with  great  indifference. 
The  King,  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  his  ver^*  good  friends. 
He  knows  the  members  for  Westminster  or  the  City  by  sight,  and  bows 
to  the  Sheriffs  or  the  Sherifis'  men.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with  the 
Chairman  of  some  Committee.  He  is,  in  short,  a  great  man  by  proxy, 
and  comes  so  often  in  contact  with  fine  persons  and  things,  that  he 
robs  off  a  little  of  the  gilding,  and  is  surcharged  with  a  sort  of  second- 
hand, vapid,  tingling,  troublesome  self-importance.  His  personal  va- 
nity is  thus  continually  flattered  and  perked  up  into  ridiculous  self- 
complacency,  while  his  imagination  is  jaded  and  impaired  by  daily 
misuse.  Every  thing  is  vulgarised  in  his  mind.  Nothing  dwells  long 
eooasfh  on  it  to  produce  an  interest ;  nothing  is  contemplated  suffi- 
ciently at  a  distance  to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder.  Your  true  Cockney 
u  your  only  true  leveller.  Let  him  be  as  low  as  hcywill,  he  fancies  he 
is  as  good  as  any  body  else.  He  has  no  respect  tbr  himself,  and  still  less 
(if  possible)  for  you.  He  cares  little  about  his  own  advantages,  if  he 
can  ofdy  make  a  jest  at  yours.  Every  feeling  comes  to  him  through  a 
medium  of  levity  and  impertinence  ;  nor  does  he  like  to  have  this  habit 
of  mind  disturbed  by  being  brought  into  collision  with  any  thing 
serious  or  respectable.  He  despairs  (in  such  a  crowd  of  competitors) 
of  distinguishing  himself,  but  laughs  heartily  at  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  trip  up  the  heels  0f  other  people's  pretensions.  A  Cockney  feels  no 
gratitude.     This  is  a  first  principle  with  him.    He  regards  any  obligor 
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tjon  you  confer  upon  him  as  a  specie^  of  impo^tioHy  a  ludicrous  assump* 
tion  of  fancied  superiority.  He  talks  about  every  thing,  for  fee  has 
heard  something  ahout  it ;  and  understanding  nothing  of  the  matter^ 
concludes  he  has  as  good  a  right  as  you.  He  is  a  politician ;  for  he 
has  seen  the*  Parliament  House :  he  is  a  critic ;  because  he  knows  the 
principal  actors  by  sight — ^has  a  taste  for  music,  because  he  belongs 
to  a  glee-club  at  the  West  End  ;  and  is  gallant,  in  virtue  of  sometime 
frequenting  the  lobbies  at  half-price.  A  mere  Londoner,  in  fact,  from 
the  opportunities  he  has  of  knowing  something  of  a  number  of  objects 
(and  those  striking  ones)  fancies  himself  a  sort  of  privileged  person ; 
remains  satisfied  with  the  assumption  of  merits,  so  much  the  more  un- 
questionable as  they  are  not  his  own  ;  and  from  being  dazzled  with 
lioise,  show,  and  appearances,  is  less  capable  of  given  a  real  opinion, 
or  entering  into  any  subject  than  the  meanest  peasant.  There  are 
greater  lawyers,  orators,  painters,  philosophers,  players  in  London, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom :  he  is  a  Londoner,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  know  more  of  law,  eloquence, 
art,  philosophy,  acting,  than  any  one  without  his  local  advantages^ 
and  who  is  merely  from  the  country.  This  is  a  nan  aequitor ;  and  it 
constantly  appears  so  when  put  to  the  test. 

A  real  Cockney  is  the  poorest  creature  in  the  worW,  the  most  literal, 
the  most  mechanical,  and  yet  he  too  lives  in  a  world  of  romance — a 
fairy-land  of  his  own.     He  is  a  citizen  of  London ;  and  this  absdiactioR 
leads  his  imagination  the  finest  dance  in  the  world.     London  is  the 
first  city  on  the  habitable  globe ;  and  therefore  he  must  be  superior  to 
every  one  who  lives  out  of  it.     There  are  more  people  in  London  than 
any  where  else ;  and  though  a  dwarf  in  stature,  his  person  swells  out 
and  expands  into  ideal  importance  and  borrowed  magnitude.     He  resides 
in  a  garret  or  in  a  two  pair  of  stairs'  back  room  ;  yet  he  talks  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  London,  and  gives  himself  airs  of  consequence  upon  it,  as  if  all 
the  houses  in  Portman  or  in  Grosvenor  Square  were  his  by  right  or  in  re- 
version.    "  He  IS  owner  of  all  he  surveys."    The  Monument,  the  Tower 
of  London,  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Mansion  House,  White-Hall,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  being.     Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  a  lawyer's  clerk 
at  half-a-guinea  a  week:  but  he  knows  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  Gray's-Inn  Passage,  sees  the  lawyers  in  their  wigs  walk- 
ing up  and  down  Chancery  Lane,  and  has  advanced  within  half-4t-dozen 
yards"  of  the  Chancellor's  chair : — who  can  doubt  that  he  understands 
(by  implication)  every  point  of  law  (however  intricate)  better  than  the 
most  expert  country  practitioner  ?     He  is  a  shopman,  and  nailed  all  day 
behind  the  counter :  but  he  sees  hundreds  and  thousands  of  gay,  well- 
dressed   people  pas^ — an  endless   phantasmagoria — and  enjoys   their 
liberty  and  gaudy  fluttering  pride.     He  is  a   footman — but  he  rides 
behind   beauty,  through  a  crowd  of  cannages,  and  visits  a  thousand 
shops.     Is  he  a  tailor  ?     The  stigma  on  his  profession  is  lost  in   the 
elegance  of  the  patterns  he  provides,  and  of  the  persons  he  adorns ; 
and  he  is  something  ver}'  different  from  a  mere  country  botcher.     Nay, 
the  very  scavenger   and  nightman  thinks  the  dirt  in  the  street   has 
something  precious  in  it,  and  his  employment  is  solemn,  silent,  sacred* 
peculiar  to  London  !      A  barker   in   Monmouth   Street,  a   slop-seller 
in   Ratcliffe-Highway,   a  tapster  at  a  night  cellar,  a  beggar   in    St. 
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« 
6tles%  a  drab  io  Fleet-Ditch,  live  in  the  eyes  of  millioosy  and  eke  out 
a  dreary,  wretched,  scanty,  or  loathsome  existence  from  the  gorgeous, 
busy,  gloving  scene  around  them.     It  is  a  common  saying  among  such 
persons  that  ^'  they  had  rather  be  hanged  in  Lpndon  than  die  a  natural 
death  out  of  it  any  where  eine'' — Such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  imagina- 
tion.   Even  the  eye  of  childhood  is  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  po-; 
lisbed  splendour  of  the  jewellers'  shops,  the  neatness  of  the  turnery 
ware,  the  festoons  of  artificial  flowers,  the  confectionary,  the  chemists' 
shops,  the  lamps,  the  horses,  the  carriages,  the  sedan-chaurs  :  to  this  was 
formerly  added  a  set  of  traditional  associations — Whittington  and  his 
Cat,  Guy  Faux  and  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  the  Fire  and  tlie  Plague  of 
London,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Sco^h  Rebels  that  were  stuck  on  Tem- 
ple Bar  in  174^.     These  have  vanished,  and  in  their  stead  the  curious 
and  romantic  eye  must  be  content  tq  pore  in  Pennant  for  the  scite  of  old 
London-Wall,  or  to  peruse  the  sentimental  mile-stone  that  marks  the 
distance  to  the  place  ^^  where  Hicks's  Hall  formerly  stood  T' 

The  Cockney  lives  in  a  go-cart  of  local  prejudices  and  positive  illu- 
sions ;  and  when  he  is  turned  out  of  it,  he  hardly  knows  bow  to  stand 
or  move.  He  ventures  through  Hyde  Park  Comer,  as  a  cat  crosses  a 
gutter.  The  trees  pass  by  the  coach  very  oddly.  The  country  has  a 
strange  blank  appearance.  It  is  not  hned  with  hpuses  all  ihe  way,  like 
London.  He  comes  to  places  he  never  saw  or  heard  of.  He  finds  the 
world  is  bigger  than  he  thought  it.  He  fnight  have  dropped  from  the 
moon,  for  any  thing  he  knows  of  the  matter.  He  is  mightily  disposed 
to  laugh,  but  is  hidf  afraid  of  maiung  some  blunder.  Between  sheep- 
ishaess  and  conceit,  he  is  in  a  very  ludicrous  situation.  He  finds  that 
the  people  walk  on  two  legs,  and  wonders  to  hear  them  talk  a  dialect 
so  different  from  his  own.  He  perceives  London  fashions  have  go| 
down  into  the  country  before  him,  and  that  some  of  the  better  sort  are 
dressed  as  well  as  he  is.  A  drove  pf  pigs  or  cattle  stopping  the  road 
is  a  very  troublesome  interruption.  A  crow  in  a  field,  a  magpie  in  a 
hedge,  are  to  him  very  odd  animals — he  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  them, 
or  how  they  live.  He  does  not  altogether  like  the  accommodaticms  at 
the  inns — it  is  not  what  he  has  been  used  to  in  town.  He  begins  to  be 
communicative — says  he  was  ^^  bom  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,"  and 
attempts  some  jokes,  at  which  nobody  laughs.  Jie  asks  the  coachman 
a  question,  to  which  he  receives  no  answer.  All  this  is  to  him  very 
unaccountable  and  unexpected.  He  arrives  at  his  journey's  end  ;  and 
instead  of  being  the  great  man  'he  anticipated  ampng  his  friends  and 
country  relations,  finds  that  they  are  barely  civil  to  him,  or  make  a  butt 
of  liim ;  have  topics  of  their  own  which  he  is  as  completely  ignorant  of 
as  they  are  indifferent  to  what  he  says,  so  that  he  is  glad  to  get  back  to 
London  again,  where  he  meets  with  his  favourite  indulgences  and  asso- 
ciates, and  fancier  the  whole  world  is  occupied  with  what  he  hears  and 


A  Cpckney  loves  a  tea-garden  in  summer,  as  he  loves  the  play  or 
the  Cider-Cellar  in  winter — where  he  sweetens  the  air  with  the  fumec 
of  tobacco,  and  makes  it  echo  to  the  ^ound  of  his  own  voice.  This 
kind  o^  suburban  retreat  is  a  most  agreeable  relief  to  the  close  and  con- 
fined air  of  a  city  life.  The  imagination,  Inn?  pent  up  behind  a 
counter  Qr  between  brick  wt^Us,  with  nmsome  smells,  and  clingy  objects^ 
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cannot  bear  at  once  to  launch  into  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  coantiy, 
but  ^^  shorter  excursions  tries,"  coveting  something  between  the  two,  and 
finding  it  at  White-conduit  House,  or  the  Rosemary  Branch,  or  Bag* 
nigge  Wells.  The  landlady  is  seen  at  a  bow-window  in  near  perspec- 
tive, with  punch-bowls  and  lemons  disposed  orderly  around — the  lime- 
trees  or  poplars  wave  overhead  to  "catch  the  breezy  air,"  through 
which,  typical  of  the  huge  dense  cloud  that  hangs  over  the  metropolis, 
curls  up  the  thin,  blue,  odoriferous  vapour  of  Virginia  or  Oronooko — 
the  benches  are  ranged  in  rows,  the  fields  and  hedge-rows  spread  out 
their  verdure ;  Hampstead  and  Highgate  are  seen  in  the  back-ground, 
and  contain  the  imagination  within  gentle  limits — ^hcre  the  holiday  peo- 
ple are  playing  ball ;  here  they  are  playing  bowls — here  they  are  quafil^ 
ing  ale,  there  sipping  lea — here  the  loud  wager  is  heard,  there  the  poli^ 
tical  debate.  In  a  sequestered  nook  a  slender  youth  with  purple  face 
and  drooping  head,  nodding  over  a  glass  of  gin  toddy,  breathes  in  tender 
accents — ^^  There's  nought  so  sweet  on  earth  as  Lovers  young  dream  ;** 
while  ^  Rosy  Ann"  takes  its  turn,  and  ^  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled"  b  thundered  forth  in  accents  that  might  wake  the  dead.  In  ano* 
ther  part  sit  carpers  and  critics,  who  dispute  the  score  of  the  reckoning 
or  the  game,  or  cavil  at  tlie  taste  and  execution  of  the  wonld4>e  Brahams 
and  Durusets.  Of  this  latter  class  was  Dr.  Goodman,  a  man  of  other 
times — ^I  mean  those  of  Smollett  and  Defoe — ^who  was  curious  in  opi- 
nimi,  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  great  in  little  things,  and  inveterate  in 
petty  warfare.  I  vow  he  held  me  an  argument  once  "  an  hour  by  St. 
Dunstan's  clock,"  while  I  held  an  umbrella  over  his  head  (the  fiiendly 
protection  of  which  he  was  unwilling  to  quit  to  walk  m  the  rain  to  Cam- 
berwell)  to  prove  to  me  that  Richard  Pinch  was  neither  a  fives-player 
■or  a  pleasing  singer.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  ^  I  deny  that  Mr.  Pinch  plays 
the  game.  He  is  a  cunning  player,  but  not  a  good  one.  I  grant  hU 
tricks,  his  little  mean  dirty  ways,  but  he  b  not  a  manly  antagonist.  He 
has  no  hit,  and  no  left-hand.  How  then  can  he  set  up  for  a  superior 
player  ?  And  then  as  to  his  always  striking  the  ball  against  the  side- 
wings  at  Copenhagen-house,  Cavanagh.  sir,  used  to  say,  ^  The  wall  was 
made  to  hit  at !'  I  have  no  patience  with  such  pitifu)  shifts  and  ad^-an* 
tages.  They  are  an  insult  upon  so  fine  and  athletic  a  game  !  And  as 
to  his  setting  up  for  a  singer,  it 's  quite  ridiculous.  You  know,  Mr. 
H— ,  that  to  be  a  really  excellent  singer,  a  man  must  lay  claim  to 
one  of  two  things ;  in  tlie  first  place,  sir,  he  must  have  a  naturally  fine 
ear  for  music,  or  secondly,  an  early  education,  exclusively  devoted  to 
that  study.  But  no  one  ever  suspected  Mr.  Pinch  of  refined  sensibility ; 
and  hb  education,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  a  little  at  lar^^e.  Then 
again,  why  should  he  of  all  other  things  be  always  singing  ^  Rosy  Ann/ 
and  ^  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled/  till  one  is  sick  of  hearing  them  ? 
It 's  preposterous,  and  I  mean  to  tell  him  so.  You  know,  I  'm  sure« 
without  my  hinting  it,  that  in  the  first  of  these  admired  songs,  the 
sentiment  b  voluptuous  and  tender,  and  in  the  last  patriotic.  Now 
Finch's  romance  never  wandered  from  behind  hb  counter,  and  his 
patriotism  lies  in  his  breeches'  pocket.  Sir,  the  utmost  he  should 
aspire  to  would  be  to  play  upon  the  Jews'  harp !"  This  story  of  the 
Jews'  harp  tickled  some  of  Pinch's  friends,  who  gave  him  various  faints 
#f  it,  which  nearly  drove  him  mad,  till  he  discovered  what  it  was  ; 
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for  tholtgh  DO  jest  or  sarcasm  ever  had  the  least  efiect  Upon  htniy  yet 
he  cannot  bear  to  think  that  there  should  be  any  joke  of  this  kind 
about  hlniy  and  he  not  in  the  secret :  it  makes  against  that  knowing  chap 
racter  which  he  so  much  alTects,    Pinch  is  in  one  respect  a  complete 
specimen  of  a  Cockney,    He  never  has  any  thing  to  say,  and  yet  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.     That  is,  his  pertness  keeps  exact  pace 
with  his  dulness.     His  friend,  the  Doctor,  used  to  complain  of  this  m 
good  set  terms. — ^^  You  can  never  make  any  thing  of  Mr.  Pinch,"  he 
would  say.     '^  Apply  the  most  cutting  remark  to  him,  and  his  only 
answer  b,  ^  The  same  to  you,  sir  J    If  Shakspeare  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead  to  ccmfute  him,  I  firmly  believe  it  would  be  to  no  purpose.    I 
assure  you,  1  have  found  it  so.    I  once  thought  indeed  I  had  him  at  a 
disadvantage,  but  I  was  mistaken.     You  shall  hear,  sir.    I  had  been 
reading  the  following  sentiment  in  a  modem,  play — ^  The  Road  to 
Ruin,'  by  the  late  Mr.  Holcroft — ^  For  how  should  the  soul  of  So- 
crates mhabit  the  body  of  a  stocking-weaver  ?'  This  was  pat  to  the 
point  (you  know  our  friend  is  a  hosier  and  haberdasher).    I  came  fuU 
with  it  to  keep  an  appointment  1  had  with  Pinch,  began  a  game,  quar^ 
relied  with  him  in  the  middle  of  it  on  purpose,  went  up  stairs  to  dress, 
and  as  I  was  washing  my  hands  in  the  slop-basin  (watching  my  oppoF- 
tuoity)  turned  coolly  round  and  said,  ^  It 's  impossible  there  should  be 
any  sympathy  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Pinch :  for  as  the  poet  says, 
how    should  the  soul  of  Socrates  inhabit  the  body  of  a  stockmg- 
weaver  ?'  *  Ay,'  says  he,  ^  does  the  poet  say  so  ?  then  the  same  to  youy  sir  P 
I  was  confounded,  I  gave  up  the  attempt  to  conquer  him  in  wit  or 
argument.    He  would  pose  the  Devil,  sir,  by  his  ^  The  same  to  youj  str.' " 
We  had  another  joke  against  Richard  Pinch,  to  which  the  Doctor  was 
not  a  party,  which  was,  that  being  asked  after  the  respectability  of  the 
Hole  in  the  WaUy  at  the  time  that  Randall  took  it,  he  answered  quite 
rniconsdously,    ^'  Oh !  it 's  a  very  genteel  |^ace,  I  go  there  myself 
scMnetimes !"    Dr.  Goodman  was  descended  by  the  mother's  side  fronk 
the  poet  Jago,  was  a  private  gentleman  in  town,  and  a  medical  dilet^ 
tanti  in  the  country,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  business  and 
pleasure ;  had  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  words,  and  an  imperturbable 
vanity,  and  held  ^^  stout  notions  on   the  metaphysical  sc<»re."    He 
maintsuned  the  free  agency  of  man,  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  and  th6 
gaiety  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town — told  me  he  had  a 
curioos  tract  on  that  subject  by  A.  C.  (Anthony  Collins)  which  he 
caieiolly  locked  up  in  his  box,  lest  any  one  should  see  it  but  himself, 
to  the  detriment  of  theur  character  and  morals,  and  put  it  to  me 
whether  it  was  not  hard,  on  the  principles  of  phihsopMcat necessity y  for 
a  man  to  come  to  be  hanged  ?  To  which  I  replied,  ^  I  thought  it  hard 
on  any  terms !"  A  knavish  marker^  who  had  listened  to  the  dispute, 
hmg^ed  at  this  retort,  and  seemed  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  it,  supposing 
it  might  one  day  be  hb  own  case. 

Mr.  Smith  and  the  Brangtons,  in  <^  Evelina,"  are  the  finest  possible 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  Cockneyism.  I  once  knew  a  Imen-draper  in 
the  City^  who  owned  to  me  he  did  not  quite  like  this  part  of  Mbs 
Barney's  novel.  He  said,  ^^I  myself  lodge  in  a  first  floor,  where 
there  are  young  ladies  in  the  house :  they  sometimes  have  company, 
and  if  I  am  out,  they  ask  me  to  lend  them  the  use  of  my  apartment> 
iHuch  I  readily  do  out  of  politeness,  or  if  it  is  an  agreeable  party,  I 
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perhaps  join  tlmin.  All  this  is  so  like  what  passes  in  the  novel,  that  I 
fancy  inyself  a  sort  of  second  Mr.  Smith,  and  am  not  quite  easy  at 
it !"  I'his  was  mentioned  to  the  fair  Authoress,  and  she  was  delighted 
to  find  that  her  characters  were  so  true,  that  an  actual  person  fancied 
himself  to  be  one  of  them.  The  resemblance,  however,  was  only  in 
the  externals ;  and  the  real  modesty  of  the  individual  stumbled  on  the 
likeness  to  a  city  coxcomb ! 

It  is  curious  to  what  a  degree  persons,  brought  up  in  certain  occu- 
pations in  a  great  city,  are  shut  up  from  a  knowledge   of  the  world, 
and   carry    tlieir  simplioity  to  a  pitch    of  unheard-of  extravagance. 
London  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  child  grows  completely  up  into 
the  man.     I  have  known  characters  of  this  kind,  which,  in  the  way  of 
childish  ignorance  and  self-pleasing  delusion,  exceeded  any  thing  to 
be  met  with  in  Shakspeare  or  Ben  Jonson,  or  the  old  comedy.     For 
instance,  the  following  may   be  taken  as  a  true  sketch.     Imagine  a 
person   with   a   florid,  shining  complexion   like  a  plough-boy,  large 
staring  teeth,  a  merry  eye,  his  hair  stuck  into  the  fashion  with  curling- 
irons  and  pomatum,  a  slender  fifore,  and  a  decent  suit  of  black — add 
to  which  the  thoughdessness   of  the  school-boy,  the   forwardness   of 
the  thriving  tradesman,  and  the  plenary  consciousness  of  the  citizen  of 
London — and  you  have  Mr.  Dunster  before  you,  the  fishmonger  in  the 
Poultry.     You  shall  hear  how  he  chirps  over  his  cups,  and  exuhs  in 
his  private  opinions.      **  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you,"  I  said,  *•  Mr. 
Dunster — you  are  five  points  in  the  game  better  than  I  am."    I  had 
just  lost  three  half-crown  rubbers  at  cribbage  to  him,  which  loss  of 
mine  he  presently  thrust  into  a  canvass  pouch  (not  a  silk  purse)  out  of 
which  he  had  produced  just  before,  first  a  few  halfpence,  then  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  silver,  then  a  handful  of  guineas,  and  lastly,  lying  oerc^a 
at  the  bottom,  a  fifty  pound  bank-note.     ^'  1  '11  tell  you  what,"  I  said, 
**  I  should  like  to  piny  you  a  game  at  marbles" — thb  was  at  a  sort  of 
Christmas  party  or  Twelfth  Night  merry-making.     ^^  Marbles !"  said 
Dunster,  catching  up  the  sound,  and  his  eye  brightening  with  childish 
glee, "  What !  you  mean  ring'4aw  ?"    "  Yes."     ''  I  should  beat  you  at 
it,  to  a  certainty.     I  was  one  of  the  best  in  our  school  (it  was  at  Clap- 
ham,  Sir,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Denraan's,  at  Clapham,  was  the  place  where  I 
was  brought  up) — though  there  were  two  others  there  better  than  roe. 
They  were  the  best  that  ever  were.     I  '11  tell  you.  Sir,  I  '11  give  you  an 
idea.     There  was  a    water-butt  or    cistern.    Sir,  at  our  school,  that 
turned  with  a  cock«     Now  suppose  that  brass  ring  that  the  window- 
curtain  is  fastened  to,  to  be  the  cock,  and  that  these  boys  were  stand- 
ing where  we  are,  about  twenty  feet  off* — ^well.  Sir,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
have  seen  them  do*     One  of  them  had  a  favourite  taw  (or  alley  we 
used  to  call  them) — ^he  'd  take  aun  at  the  cock  of  the  cistern  with  this 
marble,  as  I  may  do  now.     Well,  Sir,  will  you  believe  it  ?  such  was 
his  strength  of  knuckle  and  certainty  of  aim,  he  'd  hit  it,  tium  it,  let  the 
'  Water  out,  and  then.  Sir,  when  the  water  had  run  out  as  much  as    it 
was  wanted,  the  other  boy  (he  'd  just  the  same  strength  of  knuckle, 
and  the  same  certainty  of  eye)  he  'd  aim  at  it  too,  be  sure  to  hit  it, 
turn  it  round,  and  stop  the  water  from  runnmg  out.     Yes,  what  I  tell 
you  is  very  remarkable,  but  it 's  true.     One  of  these  boys  was  nanaed 
Cock,  and  t'  other  Butler."    <<  They  might  have  been  named  Spigot 
and   Fawcett,  my  dear  Sir,  firom  your  actonnt  of  them."     "  I  should 
not  mind  playing  you  at  fives  neither,  though  I  'm  out  of  practice.     I 
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think  I  shoaKd  beat  you  in  a  veek  :  I  was  a  real  good  one  at  that.  A 
pretty  game,  Sir  !  1  liad  the  finest  ball,  that  I  suppose  ever  was  seen. 
Made  it  myself, — I  '11  tell  you  how,  Sir.  You  see,  1  put  a  piece  of  cork 
at  the  bottom,  then  I  wound  some  fine  worsted  yarn  round  it,  then  I  had 
to  bind  it  round  with  some  packthread,  and  then  sew  the  case  on.  \  ou  'd 
hardly  believe  it,  but  I  was  the  envy  of  the  whole  school  for  that  ball. 
They  all  wanted  to  get  it  frcMn  me,  but  lord,  Sir,  I  would  let  none  of 
them  come  near  it.  1  kept  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket  all  day,  and  at 
night  I  used  to  take  it  to  bed  with  me  and  put  it  under  my  pillow.  I 
couldn't  sleep  easy  without  it." 

The  same  idle  vein  might  be  found  in  the  country,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  vrould  find  a  tongue  to  give,  it  utterance.  Cockneyism  is 
a  ground  of  native  shallowness  mounted  with  pertness  and  conceit. 
Yet  with  all  this  simplicity  and  extravagance  in  dilating  on  his  favourite 
topics,  Dunster  is  a  man  of  spirit,  of  attention  to  business,  knows  how 
to  make  out  and  get  in  his  bills,  and  is  far  from  being  hen-pecked.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  such  a  man  must  be  a  true  Englishman  and  a  loyal 
subject.  He  has  a  slight  tinge  of  letters,  with  shame  I  confess  it — has 
in  his  possession  a  volume  of  the  European  Magazine  for  the  year  17^1 9 
and  b  an  humble  admirer  of  Tristram  Shandy  (particularly  the  story  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Castles,  which  is  something  in  his 
own  endless  manner)  and  of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane.  Over  these  (the  last 
thing  before  hj  goes  to  bed  at  night)  he  smokes  a  pipe,  and  meditates 
for  an  hour.  After  all,  what  is  there  in  these  harmless  half-lies,  these 
fantastic  exaggerations,  but  a  literal,  prosaic,  Cockney  translation  of  the 
admired  lines  in  Gray's  Ode  to  Eton  College  : — 

"  What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  tlie  rolling  circle's  speed 
Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ?" 

A  man  shut  up  all  his  life  in  his  shop,  without  any  thing  to  interest 
him  from  one  year's  end  to  another  but  the  cares  and  details  of  business, 
with  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  books  or  opportunities  for  society, 
distracted  with  the  buzz  and  glare  and  noise  about  him,  turns  for  relief 
to  the  retrospect  of  his  childish  years ;  and  there,  through  the  long  vista, 
at  one  bright  loop-hole,  leading  out  of  the  thorny  mazes  of  the  world 
into  the  clear  morning  light,  he  sees  the  idle  fancies  and  gay  amusements 
of  his  boyhood  danchig  like  motes  in  the  sunshine.  Shall  we  blame,  or 
should  we  laugh  at  him,  if  his  eye  glistens,  and  bis  tongue  grows  wanton 
in  their  praise  ? 

None  but  a  Scotchman  would — that  pragmatical  sort  of  personac:e, 
who  thinks  it  a  folly  ever  to  have  been  young,  and  who,  instead  of  dally- 
ing with  the  frail  past,  bends  his  brows  upon  the  future,  and  looks  only 
to  the  main  chance.  Forgive  me,  dear  Dunster,  if  I  have  drawn  a  sketch 
of  some  of  thy  venial  foibles,  and  delivered  thee  into  the  hands  of  these 
Cockneys  of  the  North,  who  will  fall  upon  thee  and  devour  thee,  like  so 
many  cannibals  without  a  grain  of  salt ! 

If  familiarity  in  cities  breeds  contempt,  ignorance  m  the  country  breeds 
aversion  and  dislike.  People  come  too  much  in  contact  in  town ;  in 
other  places  they  live  too  much  apart,  to  unite  cordially  and  easily.  Our 
feelinjTs,  in  the  former  case,  are  dissipated  and  exhausted  by  being  called 
into  constant  and  vain  activity ;  in  the  latter,  they  rust  and  grow  dead 
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for  want  of  use.    If  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and  indifference  in  London 
manners,  there  is  a  harshness,  a  moroseness,  and  disagreeable  restraint, 
in  those  of  the  country.     We  have  little  disposition  to  sympathy,  when 
we   have   few  persons  to  sympathize  with:  we  lose  the    relish  and 
capacity  for  social  enjoyment,  the  seldomer  we  meet.     A  habit  of  sullen- 
ness,  coldness,  and  misanthropy,  grows  upon  us.     If  we  look  for  hospi- 
tality and  a  cheerful  welcome  in  country  places,  it  must  be  in  those  where 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger  is  an  event,  the  recurrence  of  which  need  not 
be  greatly  apprehended,  or  it  must  be  on  rare  occasions,  on  ^  some  high 
festival  of  once  a  year."     Then  indeed  the  stream  of   hospitality,  so 
long  dammed  up,  may  flow  without  stint  for  a  short  season  ;  or  a  stranger 
may  be  expected  with  the  same  sort  of  eager  impatience  as  a  caravan  of 
wild  beasts,  or  any  other  natural  curiosity,  that  excites  our  wonder  and 
filb  up  the  craving  of  the  mind  after  novelty.     By  degrees,  however, 
even  this  last   principle  loses  its  effect :  books,  newspapers,  whatever 
carries  us  out  of  ourselves  into  a  world  of  which  we  see  and  know  no- 
thing, becomes  distasteful,  repulsive ;  and  we  turn  away  with  indiffer- 
ence or  disgust  from  every  thing  that  disturbs  our  lethargic  animal  exist- 
ence, or  takes  off  our  attention  from  our  petty  local  interests  and  pur- 
suits.    Man,  left  long  to  himself,  is  no  better  than  a  mere  clod ;  or  his 
activity,  for  want  of  some  other  vent,  preys  upon  himself,  or  is  directed 
to   splenetic,  peevish   dislikes,  or  vexatious,  harassing  persecution  of 
others.     I  once  drew  a  picture  of  a  countr}*  life:  it  was  a  pcMtrait  of  a 
particular  place,  a  caricature  if  you  will,  but,  with  certain  allowances,  I 
fear  it  was  too  like  in  the  individual  instance,  and  that  it  would  hold  too 
generally  true.     See  Rotmo  Table,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  inhabitants  of  town  or 
of  the  country,  where  should  a  mnn  go  to  live,  so  as  to  escape  from  them  ? 
I  answer,  that  m  the  country  we  have  the  society  of  the  groves,  the  fields, 
the  brooks,  and  in  London  a  man  may  keep  to  himself,  or  choose  his 
company  as  he  pleases. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  an  amiable  mixture  of  these  two  oppo- 
site characters  in  a  person  who  chances  to  have  passed  his  youth  in  Lcm- 
don,  and  who  has  retired  into  the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  We 
may  find  in  such  a  one  a  social  polish,  a  pastoral  simplicity.  He  rusti- 
cates agreeably,  and  vegetates  with  a  deeree  of  sentimrot.  He  comes 
to  the  next  post-town  to  see  for  letters,  watches  the  coaches  as  they  pass, 
and  eyes  the  passens:ers  with  a  look  of  familiar  curiosity,  thinking  that 
he  too  was  a  gay  fellow  in  his  time.  He  turns  his  horse's  head  down 
the  narrow  lane  that  leads  homewards,  puts  on  an  old  coat  to  save  his 
wardrobe,  and  fills  his  glass  nearer  to  the. brim.  As  he  lifts  the  purple 
juice  to  his  lips  and  to  his  eye,  and  in  the  dim  solitude  that  hems  him 
round^  thinks  of  the  glowing  line — 

"This  botde's  the  sun  of  our  table"— 

another  sun  rises  upon  his  imagination  ;  the  sun  of  his  youth,  the 
blaze  of  vanity,  the  glitter  of  the  metropolis,  '<  glares  round  his  soul, 
and  mocks  his  closing  eye-lids."  The  distant  roar  of  coaches  is  in  his 
ears — the  pit  stare  upon  him  with  a  thousand  eyes — Mrs.  Siddons, 
Bannister,  King,  are  before  him — he  starts  as  from  a  dream,  and 
swears  he  will  to  London  ;  but  the  expense,  the  length  of  way,  deters 
him,  and  he  rises  the  next  morning  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  hare 
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tiiat  has  brushed  the  dew-drops  from  the  lawn,  or  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
Magistrates  !  Mr.  Justice  Shadlow  answered  in  some  sort  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  retired  Cockney  and  indigenous  country-gentleman.  He  ^  knew 
the  Inns  of  Court,  where  they  would  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet,  and  where 
the  bona  robus  were,  and  had  them  at  commandment :  ay,  and  had  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight !" 

It  is  a  strange  state  of  society  (such  as  that  in  London)  where  a  man 
does  not  know  hb  neit-door  neighbour,  and  where  the  feelings  (one 
would  think)  must  recoil  upon  themselves,  and  either  fester  or  become 
obtuse.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  poem  of  the  ^^  Excur- 
sion,'' represents  men  in  cities  as  so  many  wild  beasts  or  evil  spirits, 
shot  up  in  ceils  of  ignorance,  without  natural  affections,  and  barricadoed 
down  in  sensuality  and  selfishness.  The  nerve  of  humanity  is  bound 
up,  according  to  him: 'the  circulation  of  the  blood  stagnates.  And  it 
would  be  so,  if  men  were  merely  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  their  im- 
mediate neighbours,  and  did  not  meet  together  generally  and  more  at 
large.  But  man  in  London  becomes,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  it,  a  sort  of 
^  public  creature."  He  lives  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  in 
his.  If  he  witness^  less  of  the  details  of  private  life,  he  has  better  op- 
portunities of  observing  its  larger  masses  and  varied  movements.  He 
sees  the  stream  of  human  life  pouring  along  the  streets — its  comforts  and 
embellishments  piled  up  in  the  shops — the  houses  are  proofs  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  public  buildings  of  the  art  and  magnificence  of  man ;  while 
the  public  amusements  and  places  of  resort  are  a  centre  and  suppoit  for 
social  feeling.  A  playhouse  alone  is  a  school  of  humanity,  where  all 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  same  gay  or  solemn  scene,  where  smiles  or  tears 
are  spread  from  face  to  face,  and  where  a  thousand  hearts  beat  in  uni- 
son !  Look  at  the  company  in  a  country  theatre  (in  comparison),  and  see 
the  coldness,  the  sullenness,  the  want  of  sympathy,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  turn  round  to  scan  and  scrutinize  one  another.  In  London  there 
is  a  pubHc;  and  each  man  is  part  of  it.  We  are  gregarious,  and  affect 
the  kind.  We  have  a  sort  of  abstract  existence ;  and  a  community  of 
jdeas  and  knowledge  (rather  than  local  proximity)  is  the  bond  of  so- 
ciety and  good-fellowship..  This  is  one  great  cause  of  the  tone  of  political 
ieeiing  in  large  and  populous  cities.  There  is  here  a  vbible  body-politic, 
a  type  and  image  of  that  huge  Leviathan  the  State.  We  comprehend 
tluit  vast  denomination,  the  People j  of  which  we  see  a  tenth  part  daily 
moving  before  us ;  and  by  having  oiur  imaginations  emancipated  from 
petty  interests  and  personai  deperKience,  we  learn  to  venerate  ourselves 
as  men,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  human  nature.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  citizens  and  freemen  of  London  and  Westminster  are  patriots  by 
prescription,  philosophers  and  politicians  by  the  right  of  their  birtlih 
place.  In  the  country,  men  are  no  better  than  a  herd  of  cattle  or  scat- 
tered deer.  They  have  no  idea  but  of  individuals,  none  of  rights  or 
principles — and  a  king,  as  the  greatest  individual,  b  the  highest  idea 
they  can  form.  He  b  ^^a  species  alone,"  and  as  superior  to  any  single 
peasant,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  peasant's  dog,  or  to  a  crow  flying  over 
lus  head.  In  London  the  king  is  but  as  one  to  a  million  (numerically 
speaking),  b  seldom  seen,  and  then  distingubhed  only  from  others  by 
the  superior  graces  of  his  person.  A  country  'squire  or  a  lord  of  the^ 
Kianorb  a  greater  man  in  his  village  or  hundred  ! 
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In  a  former  number,  in  taking  a  review  of  ^<  Las  Cases'  Joumaly^ 
we  slightly' glanced  at  the  first  part  of  these  Memoirs,  of  which  impor* 
tant  production  four  parts  are  now  published — ^two  dictated  to  General 
Gour^ud,  and  more  immediately  and  strictly  historical — two  more  dic- 
tated to  the  Count  de  Montliolon,  entitled  ^<  Historical  Miscellanies,'^ 
containing  notes  and  observations  upon  several  modem  French  publica- 
tions which  reached  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  gave  &lse  or  imper- 
fect views  of  his  personait  conduct,  or  of  the  political  and  military  events 
of  his  reign. 

When  Napoleon,  having  ceased  in  1814  to  be  Emperor  of  France^ 
was  about  to  depart  for  the  Island  of  Elba,  lib  farewell  promise  to  the 
remnant  of  his  old  companions  in  arms  who  witnessed  that  extremity 
of  his  fortune,  was,  that  he  would  prepare  a  record  of  the  great  trans- 
actions they  had  achieved  together.     The  events  that  so  rapidly  ensued 
interfered  with  the  design, — ^but  the  final  and  not  inglorious  struggle  to 
be  once  again  the  foremost  roan  of  the  world  having  failed,  and  he  him- 
self doomed  to  a  sentence  that  extinguished  every  hope,  he  no  longer 
deferred  its  execution.    On  the  passage  to  St.  Helena  he  commenced 
the  present  work,  and  was  constantly  occupied  upon  it  during  the  six 
years  that  he  continued  to  hold  out  against  the  miseries  of  exile,  and 
the  climate,  and  the  governor  of  St.  Helena.    The  quantity  of  matter 
condensed  in  these  volumes  is  so  great,  and  the  subjects  so  various,  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible,  in  such  a  notice  as  the  present,  to  give  any 
thing  like  a  perfect  analysis  of  their  contents.    A  large  space  is  dedi- 
cated to  accounts  of  battles,  with  minute  and  elaborate  critical  remarks 
upon  military  evolutions,  which  we  profess  our  incompetency  to  appre- 
ciate, or  at  all  times  to  follow — though,  doubdess,  this  portion  of  the 
work  will  be  deemed  by  many  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  extracts  and  observations  to  such 
passages  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  and  policy  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  ambition,  raised  him- 
self ( he  repeatedly  asserts  "  without  a  crime")  fixwn  the  statitm  of  a 
military  adventurer  to  be  the  hnperial  chief,  the  creator  and  director  of 
the  most  formidable  combination  of  political  resources  that  modem  Eu- 
rope has  seen  confederated  against  the  stability  of  hostile  thrones  and 
institutiocs. 

One  of  the  first  great  events  recorded  in  these  volumes  is  the  Revolu- 
tion which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  French  government — the 
celebrated  scene  of  the  18th  and  19th  firumaire.  It  is  given  in  that 
minute  detail  which  always  imparts  so  much  light  and  interest  to  the 
narrative  of  a  great  transaction. 

He  was  in  Egypt  when  information  of  the  increasing  inefficiency 
and  unpopularity  of  the  existing  government  reached  him.  The  men 
whom  the  accidents  of  the  Revolution  had  called  to  rule  the  afiairs  of 
France  were  distrustful  of  each  other,  and  had  lost  all  pubDc  confi- 
dence and  respect.  The  French  people  felt  that  they  were  misgoverned, 
and  were  prepared  by  that  impression,  and  by  their  recent  familiarity 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Htstorf  of  Frauce  during  the  Reign  of  Napoleon,  dictated  hy 
the  Emperor  at  Sl  Helena,  Ike.    2  LirraUons,  cou^isting  of  4  volumes. 
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with  innoratioiis,  for  any  change  that  should  promise  a  more  effectual 
consolidation  and  management  of  the  national  resources.  Under  these 
circumstances  Napoleon,  confiding  in  his  talents  and  in  the  influence  of 
his  fajDe,  formed  the  hardy  project  of  crushing  the  factions  that  agitated 
die  country,  and  of  raising  himself  upon  their  ruins  to  the  summit  of  bis 
ambition.  He  consigned  the  command  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  to 
Kleber,  and  repaired  to  France.  His  unexpected  arrival  was  hailed 
with  demonstrations  of  general  joy.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
capital,  he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  what  he  projected  might 
be  achieved. 

*^  The  nature  of  past  erents  had  infonned  him  of  the  g^eneral  condhion  of  France, 
and  the  intetligenc^  that  he  had  procured  on  the  road  (from  Frejus  to  Paris)  had 
made  him  intimately  acquainted  with  all  that  he  required  to  know.  His  resolu- 
tioo  was  taken.  What  be  bad  not  even  wished  to  attempt  upon  his  return  from- 
Italy,  he  was  now  determined  to  eflc^.  His  contempt  for  the  government  of  the 
Directory,  and  for  the  political  intriguers  of  the  day,  was  extreme.  Resolved 
to  assume  the  chief  control  in  the  state,  and  to  restore  to  France  her  days  of 
glory,  by  giving  an  energetic  impulse  to  public  measures,  it  was  foi*  the  exe- 
cutioa  of  this  project  that  he  had  come  from  Egypt ;  and  all  that  he  had  just 
witnessed  in  the  interior  of  France  had  only  served  to  confirm  his  determma- 
tiou." 

In  the  prosecutioa  of  this  bold  design  he  proceeded  with  caution*  He 
went  rarely  into  public — he  admitted  the  visits  of  none  but  a  tew  select 
friends,  with  whom  he  conferred  upcm  the  relative  strength  of  the  diP 
ierent  parties,  and  the  respective  proposals  that  were  tendered  to  him  by 
each.  Beraadotte,  Augereau,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Jacobins,  offered, 
on  certain  conditions,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  military  dictator- 
.<ihip  ; — SL  more  moderate  party,  consisting  of  Regnier,  Boulay,  &c.  were 
for  comiDitting  to  him  the  direction  of  the  government  as  it  then  stood. 
The  Directory  was  divided — Si6yes  was  for  abolishing  the  present  Con- 
stitution (La  Constitution  de  I'an  lU.)  and  substituting  one  that  he  had 
framed.  H«  views  were  supported  by  the  Director  Roger^Dueos  and 
the  majcMity  of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  The  remaining  three  Direc- 
tors, Baxtas,  Moulins,  and  Gohier,  proposed  that  Bonaparte  should  re- 
sume the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  two  latter  were  sin- 
cere ;  but  Barras,  who  was  then  intriguing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  bought  of  nothing  but  retaining  his  present  ascendancy. 
After  deiiberating  over  these  several  fH'oposals,  Napoleon  was  finally 
hesitating  between  those  of  Sieyes  and  Barras,  when  the  following  occur- 
rence bedrayed  the  duplicity  of  the  latter : — 

*'  On  the  8th  Brumaire  (October  90th)  Napoleon  dined  with  Barras.  The  com- 
pany was  small.  In  the  course  of  conversation  after  dinner,  *  The  Repubfic,*  said 
the  Director,  '  is  going  to  ruin — ^the  present  system  will  never  do, — the  govern- 
ment is  without  energy — ^we  must  have  a  change,  and  appoint  Hedouvilie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  With  regard  to  you,  General,  your  intention  is  to  repair  to 
the  array  ;  and  as  for  myself,  sick,  desponding,  and  exhausted  as  I  am,  I  am  good 
for  nothing  but  to  retire  to  a  prirate  station.'  Napoleon  looked  at  him  intently, 
withant  ottering  a  word — Barras  sunk  his  eyes  and  was  confounded : — the  con- 
versation ended  there.  General  Hedouvilie  was  a  man  of  extreme  medipcrity. 
Barras  said  not  what  he  thought ;  his  countenance  betrayed  his  secret 

^  This  conversation  was  decisive.  A  few  moments  after.  Napoleon  went  to 
Sieyes.  He  informed  him  that  for  ten  days  past  the  several  parties  had  been  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  him — that  he  had'resohred  to  proceed  in  concert  with  him 
(Sieyes)  and  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  that  be  now  came  to 
jsive  him  a  positive  assurance  of  this  intention.  It  was  agreed  that,  the  change 
could  be  effected  between  the  16th  and  2(Hh  Brumaire." 
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The  fequel  is  equally  curiouf  and  characteristic  of  the  Hien  and  tlie 
limes: — 

''When  Napoleon  returned    borne,  TaHeyrand,  Fonch^,  Roederer,  and  B^«d» 
were  thore.    He  told  them  with  entire  aimplicitjr,  and  without  any  moremtat  of 
•ouotenance  that    could  betray  his  own  opinion^  of  what  Barras  had  jmt  been 
•ajring.     RM   and   Fooch^,  who  were  attached  to  that  director,  feh  at  o«cc   aU 
the  impolicy  of  his  dissimulation,  and  repaired  to  his  bouse  to  remonstrate  wiili 
him.    About  eij^ht  o^clock  on  the  following  morning-,  Barras  came  to  Napoleon^ 
who  had  not  yet  risen — he  insisted  upon  seeing  him,  entered,  and  said  that  be  fear* 
ad  his  meaning  had  been  misunderstood  the  nigbt  beforei— that  ^iapolevoi  aJone 
could  save  the  Republic— that  he  came  to  plaoe  himself  at  his  disposal — to  do 
whaterer  Napoleon  should  desire,  and  act  any  part  that  should  be  assigned  hiin 
and  earnestly  entreated  to  have  an  assurance  that  if  he  had  any  project  in  Tiewr, 
he  would  count  upon  Barras.    But  Napoleon   had   already  taken   his  part :  he 
answered   that  he  desired  nothing— rthat   he  was   fatigued  and  indisposed— thai 
after  the  arid  climaie  of  Arabia,  he  found  hb  frame  afiected   by  the  moist  mX- 
jnosphere  of  Paris,  and  Igr  similar  fommon-places  he  put  an  end  to  the  inter- 
Tiew." 

Such  were  some  of  the  petty  matters  that  preceded  and  accelerated 
the  momentous  crisis  that  was  at  hand.  The  remaining  particulars  are 
fiven  with  the  minute  fidelity  of  an  historian  relating  what  he  had 
actually  witnessed  ;• — but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 
The  final  result  was,  that  the  plans  which  Napoleon,  in  concert  with 
Sieyes,  adopted  completely  succeeded.  The  Directory  was  ab(4ished. 
Napoleon,  Sieves,  and  Ro^r-Ducos  were  named  provisional  Consuls 
ontil  a  new  Constitution  should  be  framed.  The  new  Constitution, 
from  which  however  the  subtleties  contained  in  the  portfolio  of  Sieyes 
Were  as  much  as  possible  excluded,  was  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of 
the  following  December;  and  Napoleon,  as  first  Consul  oX  the  French 
Republic,  took  his  place  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. — ^As  such,  hia 
ahairacter  and  actions  now  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  in  the 
ran^  of  historical  investigation. 

When  a  deputation  from  the  town  of  Capua  waited  upon  Terentius 
Varro,  with  an  address  of  condolence  upon  the  defeat  at  Cann%,  the 
beaten  Consul,  in  his  reply,  implored  them  to  be  firm  in  their  fidelity 
to  Rome,  and  among  other  arguments,  did  not  omit  to  assure  them 
^t  Hannibal  was  altogether  a  most  fiendlike  personage — that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  building  bridges  and  mounds  of  human  bodies,  and  had 
actually  initiated  hb  savage  troops  in  the  practice  of  feeding  upcm 
human  flesh.  During  the  fourteen  years  of  Napoleon's  formidable 
ascendancy,  it  was  a  standing  point  of  poKcy  to  cheer  the  efforts  of  his 
tnemies  by  similar  calumnies:  in  proportion  as  we  became  alarmed, 
we  became  abusive ;  every  new  victory,  or  master-stroke  of  policy  on 

*  The  day  before  the  final  blow  was  struck  at  St.  Cloud,  to  which  the  sitting  of 
the  Legislative  Chambers  had  been  transrerred  by  a  decree  of  the  ISth  Bnimaire, 
Augereau,  who  was  secretly  opposed  to  Napoleon,  presented  himself  at  the 
TttUeries  where  the  troops  were  passing-  in  review;  Napoleon  advised  him  to^ 
absent  himself  from  St.  Cloud  on  the  following  day — to  keep  quiet,  and  not  cancel 
tlie  services  he  had  already  rendered  his  country,  for  that  no  enort  could  counteract 
the  intended  movement.  Augereau  assured  him  of  his  entire  devotion,  and  his  desire 
to  march  under  his  orders.  «  Eh  bien,  General,"  said  he,  "  est-ce  que  voos  ne 
comptei  pas  touiours  sur  votrc  petit  Angereau  !**  Next  day,  however,  when  a 
nimour  reached  Paris  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Cloud,  le  petit  Augerean  posted 
thither,  and  imagining  from  the  tumultuary  scene  there  that  Napoleon  was  lost, 
approached  him  and  observed,  "  Eh  hien  I  tout  void  dam  umjoiH  poiUian  r 
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hb  part,  was  the  signal  for  fresh  levies  of  libels  upon  ours ;  and  to  such 
an  extreme  of  contumely  had  we  arrived,  and  so  popular  had  this 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  become,  thut  ten  years  ago  every  man 
who  wishc*d  to  be  considered  a  friend  to  his  king  and  country,  felt 
bound  to  admit  that  bonaparte  Mas  a  monster  in  human  shape — that 
he  poisoned  his  soldiers,  nmrdered  his  prisoners,  betrayed  his  friendsi 
was  brutally  insulting  to  subjugated  kings  and  queens — in  a  word,  that 
he  was  so  irretrievably  and  inordinately  vicious,  that,  for  exampie-sakej 
no  well-conducted  person  should  ever  mention  his  name  without  a 
thrill  of  execration.  But  he  has  since  fallen,  and  is  now  in  his  grave| 
and  his  character  and  actions  may  at  length  be  spokt  n  of  with  som&* 
diing  like  the  impartiality  which  the  future  historian  will  not  refuse 
the  most  extraordinary  being  of  the  modern  world. 

Napoleon's  talents  have  been  seldom  questioned.  They  were  of  so 
hi^h  and  rare  an  order,  that  finding  no  one  of  his  own  age  with  whom 
to  compare  him,  we  must  resort  to  the  few  great  names  of  the  human 
race — Hannibal,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne — conquerors,  legis- 
lators, founders  of  empire — men  of  universal  renown.  The  con- 
spicuous qualities  of  his  mind  were  energy  and  sagacity^intellectual 
hardihood  to  conceive  vast  designs,  and  boundless  lertility  in  creating 
and  applying  the  means  to  attain  them.  He  was  equally  eminent  in 
war  and  poUcy ;  and  his  achievements  in  both  were  marked  by  far  lesi 
of  accident  and  adventurous  experiment  than  was  once  imagined.  He 
went  into  batde  with  an  assurance  of  success  founded  upon  previous^ 
and  for  the  most  part  unerring  calculations.  Ihis  was  the  secret  of 
his  confidence  in  his  fortune.  He  compared,  as  if  it  were  an  abstract 
scientific  question,  the  physical  and  moral  forces  of  his  troops  with 
those  arrayed  against  him,  and  where  he  found  the  former  preponde- 
rate, gave  the  word  to  march  and  conquer.  The  most  unskilled  in 
military  science  may  collect  this  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  volumes 
before  us.  Throughout,  when  discussing  the  various  battles  he  had 
won,  he  appears  to  claim  credit,  not  so  much  for  having  been  actually 
victorious  when  once  the  conflict  had  begun,  as  for  having  by  previous 
arrangements  and  combinations  brought  the  certain  means  of  victory 
to  the  field;  He  was  persuaded,  and  could  not  afterwards  divest  him- 
self of  the  conviction,  that  he  had  done  this  at  Waterloo ;  and  hence  his 
expression,  so  much  ridiculed  by  diose  who  mistake  its  real  import, 
that  he,  and  not  Wellington,  ought  to  have  gained  the  day. 

The  same  qualities  of  mind,  the  same  preparatory  forethought  in 
speculation,  and  energy  in  action,  and  for  a  long  time  the  same  success, 
distingubhed  him  as  a  statesman.  His  boldness  here,  as  in  the  field, 
was  the  result  of  profound  calculations,  throueh  which  none  but  the 
most  penetrating  and  combining  intellect  could  have  passed.  His 
saying  was,  that  in  all  his  great  measures,  ^^  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
la^  masses  of  opinion.''  This  military  allusion  illustrates  the  genius 
of  his  civil  policy.  In  all  his  projects,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  he 
marshalled  the  passions  and  opinions  that  sided  with  him,  computed 
their  numerical  and  moral  force,  arid  where  he  found  they  must  pre- 
vail, advanced  at  the  charge-step  to  his  object.  In  a  word,  he  ma^ 
nceuvred  the  national  mind  as  he  would  a  great  army ;  and  having  had 
the  art  of  persuadin^r  the  citizen,  as  well  as  the  soldier,  that  he  was 
leading  hiita  on  to  glory,'  he  exacted  alike  from  both,  and  met  with  the 
!  measure  of  discipline  and  subordination. 
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Under  Napoleon's  government  there  was  a  suspension  of  political 
liberty  in  France.  His  maxim  was  that  the  few  should  plan,  and  the 
many  acquiesce  and  eiecutc.  He  establbhed  and  encouraged  free 
discussion  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  discountenanced  all  popular  interfe- 
rence in  state  measures,  as  he  would  a  spirit  of  mutinous  dictation  in 
the  camp.  We  are  no  advocates  for  this  mode  of  rule ;  but  in  speak- 
ing of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon  as  a  personal  crime,  we  should  in 
fairness  remember  that  he  was  accountable  for  it  to  his  subjects  and  not 
his  enemies,  and  that  they  were  content  to  overlook  its  rigour  for  the 
many  benefits  it  imparted.  He  asserts  that  his  government  was 
^^  eminently  popular."  He  surely  did  much  to  make  it  so.  He  rescued 
France  from  the  sway  of  the  demagogue.  He  consolidated  the  na- 
tional energies,  and  forced  them  into  channels  that  led  to  national  ob- 
jects. He  made  talent  the  surest  road  to  distinction.  He  was  the 
patron  of  unbounded  religious  toleration.  Under  his  reign  no  French- 
man could  be  molested  and  degraded  upon  the  fantastic  doctrine,  that 
certain  dogmks  had  cenain  remote  and  influential  tendencies  which 
should  disqualify  for  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  He  framed  a  com- 
prehensive and  intelligible  code  of  laws  (the  greatest  want  of  modem 
nations),  in  which  he  justly  gloried  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  coi^ 
cem  for  the  public  good.  These  and  his  other  great  acts  of  general 
utility  attached  the  French  to  his  government,  despotic  as  it  was,  and 
rendered  them  the  willing  instruments  of  his  schemes  of  aggrandize^ 
meiit,  in  the  products  of  which  they  were  themselves  to  share. 

We  have  stopped  to  offer  these  remarks,  because  we  feel  that  it  is 
not  to  the  glory  of  England  to  depreciate  this  extraordinary  man.  Her 
^^  i^^y  consists  in  having  withstood  the  shock  of  his  genius — in 
having  so  long  resisted  his  imperial  pretensions  and  asserted  her  own 
against  a  confederacy  of  hostile  powers,  such  as  no  people  uninspired 
by  the  pride  and  energy  of  freedom  could  have  braved. 

We  proceed  to  extract  some  farther  specimens  of  these  Memoirs. 
The  general  contents,  independently  of  the  martial  details,  embrace 
the  multiplied  objects  of  his  ambitious  policy,  which  may  be  summarilj 
described  to  have  been,  to  render  b^nce  the  arbitress,  and  Paris  tl^ 
capital  of  the  worid ;  to  consolidate  Italy  into  a  separate  Idngdom ;  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  Papal  power  to  the  metropolis  of  France ;  to 
subjugate  the  several  Continental  states  into  obedience,  or  terrify  them 
into  an  alliance ;  and,  above  all,  to  break  the  naval  and  commercial^ 
and  thereby  the  political  influence  of  England  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Upon  the  subject  of  these  vast  designs,  the  present  work  supplies  in- 
valuable materiab  for  the  future  historian ;  but  their  very  importance 
precludes  our  entering  upon  them.  Any  one  of  even  the  subordinate 
topics  connected  with  them  would  more  than  exhaust  our  limits.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  according  to  our  original  intention  (and  without 
any  attempt  at  regular  order)  to  take  up  such  passages  as  have  in- 
terested us  by  their  novelty,  and  are  capaUe  of  being  compressed  into 
our  remaining  space. 

The  following  may  be  adduced  as  a  characteristic  example  of  Napo- 
leon's originality  and  skill  as  a  political  intriguer.  In  1800  it  was  the 
great  object  of  France  to  detach  the  Emperor  Paul  from  the  alliance  of 
England  and  Austria.  He  was  at  that  time  known  to  be  deeply  cha- 
griiM*d  by  the  losses  his  army  had  sustained  in  Switzerland,  and  to  be 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  hb  allies.    Napoleon  seised  the 
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occasion  of  turning  those  feelings  to  account,  and,  knowing  his  vulne- 
rable point  to  be  on  the  side  of  his  heroical  pretensions,  lie  directed 
his  operations  against  that  quarter.  A  little  after  the  battle  of  Marengo 
be  had  flattered  the  vanity  of  Paul  by  sending  him  the  sword  which  Leo 
the  Tenth  had  presented  to  He- A  dam,  as  the  reward  of  his  bravery  in 
defending  Rhodes  against  the  Infidels ;  but  an  opportunity  now  offered 
of  making  a  more  brilliant  and  substantial  present.  Ten  thousand 
Russian  soldiers  were  prisoners  of  France.  Napoleon  proposed  to 
England  and  Austria  to  exchange  them  for  an  equal  number  of  French- 
men. The  ofTer,  as  no  doubt  expected,  was  refused.  Napoleon  ex» 
claimed  against  the  refusal  as  an  act  of  narrow-minded  injustice,  and 
declared  that,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  held  such 
brave  soldiers,  he  would  restore  them  without  ransom  to  the  Czar. 
Tlie  Russian  officers  accordingly  received  their  swords,  and  all  the 
prisoners  were  collected  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  they  were  newly 
clothed  and  equipped  in  the  most  splendid  style  that  the  manufactures 
of  France  could  efiect,  A  Russian  general  was  appointed  to  organize 
them  into  battalions  and  regiments.  The  ardent  and  impetuous  Paul 
could  not  hold  out  against  this.  He  forthwith  despatched  a  courier  to 
Napoleon  with  the  following  singular  letter : — 

**  Citizen  First  Coosail^-^i  do  net  write  to  you  in  order  to  enter  into  disctissionS 
upon  the  rights  of  men  or  of  citiscns.  Every  country  gorerns  itself  according  to 
its  own  discretion.  Wherever  I  see  at  the  head  of  a  country  a  man  who  knows 
kvw  to  govern  and  fight,  my  heart  yearns  towards  him.  I  write  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  my  dktati^factlon  towards  England,  who  violates  cf^ery  right  of  na- 
liotis,  mmd  m  never  guided  but  by  her  selfishness  and  interest.  I  wish  to  unite  with 
you  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  injustice  of  that  government." 

Shortly  after  the  proposed  treaty  of  alliance  was  formally  executed. 

In  the  account  of  Egypt,  a  portion  of  the  work  that  will  probacy 
hare  most  attractions  for  general  readers,  we  have  a  short  digression 
upon  polygamy,  and  a  proposed  explanation  of  that  institution  different 
from  those  of  preceding  speculators. 

'^  These  countries  (Africa  and  Asia)  being  inhabited  by  men  of  various  coloursi 
polygamy  b  the  sole  means  of  preventing  mutual  persecution.  In  order^that  the 
blacks  should  not  be  at  war  with  the  whites^  and  the  whites  with  the  blacks,  and  ihe 
copDcr.<:oioiifcd  with  both,  their  legislators  have  judged  it  expedient  to  make  them 
all  aaembcrt  of  one  family,  and  thus  to  counteract  that  tendency  in  man  to  bate 
whatever  is  not  himself.  Mahomet  considered  that  four  wives  were  sufficient  to 
attain  this  object,  inasmuch  as  each  man  could  have  one  white,  one  black,  one  cop- 
pcr-coiouied,  and  one  of  some  other  colour.  Doabdess  it  was  also  in  the  spirit  of 
a  scnsml  creed  to  favour  the  passions  of  its  votaries ',  and  in  this  respect  policy  and 
the  Prophet  have  been  able  to  act  in  concord." 

The  doctrine  of  Montesquieu  b  more  obvious  and  satisfactory.  In 
warm  climates  where  this  usage  has  almost  exclusively  prevailed, 
female  attractions  pass  rapidly  away.  A  Nourraahaul  or  Fatima  of 
those  regions,  however  adorable  in  her  teens,  becomes  to  outward  ap« 
pearance,  quite  elderly  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  a  wrinkled  matron 
at  twenty-five.  But  Selim,  who  is  only  three  or  four  years  older  at 
the  period  of  this  catastrophe,  is  still  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  Orien<* 
tal  sensibility,  and  in  spite  of  his  eternal  vows,  finds  his  affections 
wandering  from  the  object  of  his  first  attachment.  He  is  once  more 
devore  du  beeoin  d^aimer^  and  if  the  laws  were  so  unreasonable  *as  t» 
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denounce  fait  second  dream  of  connubial  lelicity,  the  dangCTy  or  miier 
the  certainty  would  be,  that  like  the  fashionable  husbuid  of  every 
clime  and  agie,  he  would  defy  the  law  and  set  op  a  separate  establbb- 
menty  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  neighboorhood,  the  incrtinguishaMe 
indignation  of  his  neglected  partner,  and  followed  in  due  course  by 
everlasting  appeals  to  the  Cadi  on  the  subject  of  their  domestic  jars. 
The  legulators  of  the  East,  therefore,  perceiving  the  consequences  of 
prohibiting  an  usage  originally  founded  upon  the  caducity  of  female 
charms,  and  which  would  inevitably  continue  in  one  form  or  another, 
whether  they  sanctioned  it  or  not,  have  permitted  polygamy ;  under 
the  restriction,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  of  not  allowing  a  second 
wife  until  the  first  was  on  the  wane ; — but  as  laws  made  for  the  conve- 
nienoe  of  the  rich  are  liberally  construed,  the  transition  was  easy  from 
an  oU  and  a  young  wife  to  two  simuUaiieous  young  ones,  and  so  on  to 
as  many  as  the  husband  could  afford  to  support.  But  although  we 
take  Napoleon's  conjectures  on  this  subject  to  be  incorrect,  there  is  no 
want  of  his  accustomed  sagacity  and  boldness  in  the  application  that 
he  would  make  of  his  doctrine.  Speaking  in  another  place  of  the  con- 
dition of  St«  Domingo,  he  says, 

«Tlw  qiMfti0B  of  the  Uberty  of  die  BUdu  b  one  ftdl  of  conplicstioii  and  <fifiail- 
tv.  la  Africa  and  Asia  it  hat  been  retolved,  but  bjr  the  meaat  of  pofygamy.  Tlicre 
the  blacks  and  whites  form  part  of  the  same  familj — the  bead  of  the  fkauiy  haTiag* 
wires  of  various  colours,  all  the  children  are  brothers,  are  reared  in  the  same  cradle, 
bear  the  same  name,  and  sit  at  the  same  taMe.  Would  h  then  be  impooible  to 
authorise  pohrganj  in  our  islands,  restricting  the  number  of  wkfm  to  t«o,a  whin 
and  a  Mackr  The  First  Consul  had  some  conferenoes  with  theolMUM,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  waj  for  this  important  measure.  Pol/gamy  preTaafed  among  <he 
patriarchs  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity — the  Church  tolerated  a  species  of  con- 
cubinage, of  whicfa  the  eAect  was  the  same.  The  Pope,  the  council  have  the  means 
of  authorising  a  similar  institution,  since  its  obiect  would  be  to  oondhite  and  pro- 
duce social  harmony,  and  not  to  extend  the  indulgence  of  Uie  senses.  The  elieas  of 
these  marriages  would  have  been  limited  to  the  colonies,  and  suitable  measures 
would  have  been  taken  to  prevent  their  producing  any  disorder  in  the  present  state 
oi  our  society." 

Some  of  our  female  readers  who,  probably  know  little  of  Napoleon's 
style  of  thinking  and  writing  except  from  hb  bulletins  and  other  pub- 
lic ilocuments,  may  wish  to  see  how  he  treats  subjects  of  a  lighter 
kind  :^^and  as  one  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  during  the  war,  was 
a  barbarous  contempt  of  all  gallant  feeling  and  observance  towards  the 
sex,  we  shall  select  a  passage,  in  which  he  recalls  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  the  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the  ladies  of  Egypt.  The  de- 
scription is  very  much  in  the  minute  and  caressing  manner  of  Rousseau. 

"  The  General-inHJiief  bad  numerous  occasions  of  observing  some  of  the  most 
distingiusbed  women  of  the  country  to  whom  he  granted  audiences.  Hiey  were 
cither  the  widows  of  Beys  or  Katcbeft,  or  their  wives  who  came  during  th«r  ab- 
sence, to  implore  his  protecUon,  The  richness  of  their  dress,  their  elevated  de- 
portment, their  little  soft  hands,  their  fine  eyes,  their  noble  and  graceful  csmriage, 
and  thrir  extremely  elegant  manners,  denoted  that  they  were  «f  a  class  and  an 
education  nbove  the  vulgar.  They  always  commenced  by  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
Sultan  kebir*,  which  they  afterwards  raised  to  their  forehead,  and  then  to  their 
breast ;  many  of  them  exprpMed  their  wishes  with  the  most  perfect  grace,  and  in  an 
enchanting  tone  of  %oicc,  and  displayed  all  the  talent  and  the  softness  of  the  ntost 
accomplished  Europeans.    The  propriety  of  their  demeanour  and  the  modesty  of  rheir 

*  The  Great  Sultan^the  tiUe  by  which  Napoleon  was  designated  by  Uie  Arabs. 
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«tlire  added  to  their  atlractioiii,  and  the  imagination  took  pleasure  in  Ibnning  con- 
jectnrei  reapectiag  the  channi  of  which  they  would  not  allow  to  much  as  a  glimpse." 

A  little  farther  on  be  gives  an  instance  of  their  propensity  to  assert 
the  rights  of  women,  even  to  petitioning  himself  for  a  redress  of  connu- 
bial grievances;  an4  considering  what  a  frightful  despot  he  was,  he 
appears  from  his  manner  of  relating  the  ane<^ote,  to  have  regarded  the 
stirrings  of  natural  ambition  in  the  bosoms  of  these  aspiring  gipsies  with 
sii^ar  indulgence. 

"The  wovaen  have  their  privileges : — there  are  some  things  which  their  husbands 
caoBot  TeHase  them  without  being  considered  barbarians,  monsters,  without  cauKiog 
a  general  oatay  against  them ;  such^  for  example,  is  the  ricrht  of  going  to  the  bath. 
It  U  at  the  vapour-baths  that  the  women  assemble ;  it  is  there  that  all  sorts  of  in- 
triiTQeSf  political  and  other,  are  planned;  it  is  there  that  oiarriages  are  settled. 
GcDcral  Menou,  who  had  married  a  female  of  Rosetta,  treated  her  ^ler  the  French 
Buumer :  be  led  her  bj  the  hand  into  the  dinner-room<— the  best  place  at  table— ^e 
most  delicate  morsels  were  for  her ;  if  her  handkerchief  chanced  to  drop,  he  was 
on  the  alert  to  pick  it  ap.  As  sood  as  she  related  these  particulars  in  the  bath  of 
Rosetta,  all  the  others  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  general  change  of  manners, 
aad  iigned  a  petition  to  the  Sultan  Kebir,  tliat  their  husbands  should  be  made  to 
treat  them  in  the  same  way*." 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  Napoleon's  demeanour  to  women, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  an  example  that  we  have  met  for  the 
first  time  in  these  volumes,  and  which,  upon  higher  grounds  than  those 
of  courtesy,  must  be  considered  as  most  creditable  to  his  memory. 
His  public  despatch  from  Cairo,  (August  19,  1798,)  announces  to  the 
Executive  Directory  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir — a 
Piaster  which  he  attributes  to  Admiral  Brueys,  who,  in  violation  of 
repeated  cnrders,  neglected  to  remove  his  squadron  from  that  exposed 
situation.  On  the  same  day  he  writes  as  follows  to  the  widow  of 
Bnieys. 

—  ■  - 

*  We  throw  together  two  or  three  shorter  anecdotes  that  occur  m  this  portion  of 
the  work. 

Napoleon  gare  frequent  dinners  to  the  Sheiks.  Ahhougfa  our  customs  were  so 
^ifierent  finom  theirs,  they  found  chairs,  and  knives  and  forks  extremely  convenient. 
At  die  conclusion  of  one  of  these  dinners,  he  one  day  asked  the  Sheik  £l-Mondi,  ^*  For 
the  m  oionths  that  I  have  been  among  you,  what  is  the  most  useful  thing  I  have 
tsagfat  you  ?"  ^  The  most  useful  thing  you  have  taught  me,"  replied  the  Sheik, 
hslf-serious,  half-hiughing,  *<is  to  drink  at  dinner."— -The  custom  of  the  Arabs  is 
not  to  drink  until  the  repast  is  over. 

At  a  dinner  grven  to  the  General-in-chief  by  the  Sheik  El-Fayoum,  the  subject  of 
eoBvenatioii  was  the  Koran.  "  It  comprises  all  human  knowledge,"  said  the  Sheiks. 
Kapoleon  asked, «  Does  it  contain  the  art  of  casting  cannons,  and  making  gun- 
pwrder.^*  «<  Ye,^"  f^y  replied,  "but  you  must  know  how  to  read  it;  a  scholas- 
tic distinction  that  has  been  more  or  less  employed  by  every  religion. 

One  day  that  Napoleon  was  surrounded  by  the  Divan  of  the  great  Sheiks,  infor- 
iMtion  was  brought  that  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Osnadis  had  killed  a  Fellah 
sod  carried  off  die  cattle.  He  manifested  his  indignation,  and  in  an  animated  tone 
ordered  a  staff-officer  to  repair  forthwith  to  Baiieh  with  200  dromedaries  and  900 
bonemea  to  obtain  restitution  and  punish  the  ollenders.  The  Sheik  £l-Modi,  who 
was  present  at  this  order,  and  observed  the  emotion  of  the  General-in-chief,  said  to 
him  with  a  smile, "  Is  that  Fellah  your  cousin,  that  his  death  should  put  you  in 
«ach  a  passion  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  all  that  I  command  are  my  child* 
ttfir    M  Taibt,"  said  the  Sheik, ''  you  speak  there  like  the  Prophet." 

t  An  Arab  word  expressing  great  satisfaction. 
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*'  Cairo,  3d  Fructidor,  year  \1«  (19  Ang.  179B.) 
"  Your  busbnnd  Iiglh  boc*u  killed  by  a  cAunon-ball  while  he  was  (ij^hting  on  board 
hi«  veskel.     He  died  without  suflcring,  and  a  death  the  mildest  and  the  most  dc' 
sired  by  military  men. 

I  deeply  sympathise  with  your  sorrow.  The  moment  that  separates  as  from  the 
object  we  love  is  terrible :  it  severs  us  from  the  world — it  affects  the  frame  with 
convulsions  of  agony.  The  faculti<»  of  the  mind  are  annihilated— 4t  retains  no 
relations  with  the  worhl,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  incubus  which  alters 
every  thing;.  Mankind  appear  more  coid  au<l  scliish  than  they  really  are.  In  such 
a  .<iituatiou  we  feel,  that  if  nothing  obliged  us  to  live,  it  would  be  far  better  to  die  ; 
but  when,  after  that  first  impression,  we  press  our  children  to  our  heart,  tears  and 
sentiments  of  tenderness  reanimate  nature,  and  we  live  for  our  children.  Yes, 
Madam,  let  yours  from  that  first  moment  open  your  heart  to  melancholy.  Ton  will 
wcf*p  with  them,  you  will  watch  over  their  infancy,  you  wiU  instruct  them  in  Cheir 
youth — ^yon  will  talk  to  them  of  their  father,  of  your  gprief,  of  the  loss  which  they 
and  the  Republic  have  suficred.  After  having  re-uttnched  yourself  to  the  w^arld 
throiit^h  the  inHutnce  of  filial  and  maternal  love,  appreciate  for  sbmething  the 
frifMidship  and  the  lively  interest  tltat  I  shall  ever  entertain  for  the  widow  of  my 
friend.  Be  persuade<l  that  there  are  some  men,  though  smfUl  in  number,  who  de> 
serve  to  be  the  hope  of  the  afflicted,  because  they  feel  acutely  for  mental  suflering. 
(Signed)  '  Bomapabte.*' 

There  is  a  little  of  the  mannerism  of  the  period  in  the  above,  btit 
every  British  woman,  whose  husband  or  brother  has  fallen  for  his 
country,  will  appreciate  its  value  and  the  motives  of  the  writer.  A 
single  autiientic  document  like  this  refutes  and  outlives  a  thousand 
calumnies. 

There  are  fewer  symptoms  in  this  publication  of  Napoleon's  tendency 
to  a  belief  in  predestination  than  we  expected  to  have  found.  The 
feeling,  however,  now  and  then  breaks  out — pretty  strongly  in  his 
despatch  from  Es^ypt  announcing;  the  naval  defeat  at  Aboukir ;  and  also 
in  the  account  of  his  marriage  with  Marie-Louise.  Upon  that  occasion 
Prince  Schwartzenber|r,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  gave  a  splen- 
did fae  at  Paris,  to  which  Napoleon  and  the  new  Empress  were  invited. 
In  the  midst  of ihe  festivities  a  temporary  ball-room  which  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  garden  of  the  Ambassador's  hotel,  took  fire.  Many  per- 
sons perished.  Among  them  the  Ambassador's  sister-in-law,  who  was 
suffocated  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  one  of  her  children.  The  writer 
proceeds — 

"  In  1770.  darin«x  tho  fi&te  piven  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  rclebrata  the  marriage  oT 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  w  ith  Marie-  \ntoinetto.  two  thousand  persons  were  overturned 
hi  the  fosses  of  the  Champs- EK-s(H>:>,  and  perished.  Afterwards,  when  Louis  and 
Marie-Antoinette  met  tlieir  death  upon  the  scaffold,  this  terrible  accident  was  re- 
coUectsd  and  converted  into  a  presage  of  wJial  followed — for  it  is  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  that  g^rcat  metropolis  that  the  Revolution  must  be  immediately  attributed. 
Th?  imfortunate  issue  of  a  fet^i  pven  by  an  Austrian  ambassador,  under  similar 
circumstances,  to  celebrate  the  alliance  of  two  houses  in  the  persons  of  Napoleon 
and  :Marie-Loutse,  appeared  an  iuauspiuous  on)>*!i.  The  misfortunes  of  France 
have  been  solvl/  CiVised  bv  tlie  <  hnngc  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Austria.  Napoleon 
wa<  not  f:npen:titious,  yet  upon  that  occa^jion  he  had  a  painful  presentiment.  The 
dav  after  tlie  battle  of  Dr'*sden,  when,  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Austrian  army,  he 
Ir.ir .led  from  a  prisoner  that  Prince  Schwart/.enbn^  uas  rumoured  to  have  beeti 
killed,  he  observed — *  He  was  a  brave  man  ;  b  it  hia  <I<Mth  is  so  far  consoling,  that 
it  was  evidently  he  who  was  threatened  by  the  uri'iappy  omen  at  his  ball.'  Two 
hruirs  after  it  was  a^certaiupJ  at  h*»ad- quart** i  s  that  it  was  Morcii'i,  and  not  Prince 
Schwarlaeubcrj,  that  had  been  killed  the  day  before.'* 
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Tliere  mre  nmnerous  odier  personal  traits  dispersed  throngh  the 
work,  and  which,  independently  of  their  intrinsic  interest,  greatly  re- 
liere  the  severity  of  the  historical  and  military  details.  If  any  credit 
he  due  to  his  statements  here,  and  in  his  recorded  conversations  at  St. 
Helena,  hoth  of  which  agree  with  the  reports  of  the  best  informed 
Frenchmen,  who  have  no  motives  to  traduce  him,  his  moral  character 
must  be  taken  to  have  been  grossly  misrepresented  before  his  fall.  In 
hi^  public  capacity  he  exhibited  tlie  feelings,  or  let  us  rather  call  them 
die  crimes,  inseparable  from  ambitious  men  and  ambitious  govern- 
ments. Like  other  warriors,  he  was  indiflferent  enough  to  the  efiuslon 
of  human  blood,  provided  the  victory*  was  secured.  Like  other  per- 
sons and  states  aspiring  to  empire,  he  made  light  of  the  rights  and 
institutions  that  were  opposed  to  his  plans  of  dominion.  But  apart 
from  these,  the  almost  universal  vices  of  nations  and  rulers,  he  seems 
as  an  tndividuai  to  have  been  tainted  by  very  few  of  the  noxious  pas- 
sions and  caprices  of  exalted  station.  His  personal  habits  weie 
laborious  and  temperate.  In  private  intercourse,  if  any  intercourse 
with  such  a  man  can  be  called  so,  he  usually  succeeded  in  fixing  the 
unbounded  admiration  and  attachment  of  those  who  approached  him. 
In  his  distribution  of  favours,  there  was  little  of  the  petty  perfidy  and 
mystery  of  Courts.  The  system  which  he  directed  demanded  talent 
in  every  department,  and  wherever  he  found  it,  he  appropriated  it, 
promptly  and  even  abruptly,  but  in  general  so  judiciously  that  he  had 
seldom  cause  to  repent  of  his  selection.  From  the  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  public  men,  it  may  be  collected  that  he  was  very  far  from  en- 
tertaining a  contempt  for  virtue.  He  asserts,  that  personal  probity 
formed  one  of  the  higlu^st  recommendations  to  his  favour — although  it 
was  a  melancholy  fact,  that  in  France  during  his  day,  moral  worth  was, 
for  the  purposes  of  her  government,  not  the  most  valuable  qualification. 
Even  his  ambition,  culpable  and  destructive  as  it  was,  was  not  untinged 
by  magnanimity.  His  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  the  severest  trial  of 
human  pride,  was  not  so  involuntary  and  sudden  as  was  at  the  time 
supposed.  In  a  despatch  to  Caulaincourt  (4th  Jan.  1814)  appended  to 
this  publication,  he  announces  his  intention,  if  called  upon,  to  make 
that  sacrifice. 

^  Would  they  (the  Allies)  redace  France  to  her  ancient  limits  ?  it  would  be  to  de- 
ifnde  her.  They  deceive  theraselyes  if  they  Imagine  that  the  Feversee  of  war  can 
make  the  nation  desire  peace  upon  such  terms.  There  is  not  a  French  heart  that 
woaid  not  in  six  months'  time  feel  the  scandal  of  such  a  peace,  and  that  would  not 
reproaeli  the  government  that  could  be  base  enough  to  sign  it.  If  the  nation  seconds 
me,  the  enemy  marches  to  his  destruction.  If  fortune  betrays  me,  my  resolution  is 
takca  1  do  not  cling  to  the  throne^— 1  shall  never  disgrace  the  nationj  or  myself,  by 
nhficrilMDg  such  shameful  conditions.'* 

Tlie  style  of  these  volumes  is  simple,  perspicuous,  and  animated. 
The  notes,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  editors,  are  more  exclusively 
his  own  composition — and,  even  though  we  had  been  ignorant  of  that 
fact,  would  have  struck  us  as  among  the  most  original  parts  of  the 
vork,  both  in  matter  and  execution.  There  are  frequent  sketches 
more  or  less  in  detail  of  contemporary  characters.  To  give  an  idea  of 
of  their  general  manner,  we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  and  the  present 
subject  with  his  notice  of  two  of  his  favourite  generals  who  fell  in  the 
fcaitle  of  Essling— 
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**  On  tfaii  day  perished  two  gcnerab,  the  Duke  of  Montebeflo  tnd  St  HDaire— 
both  of  thf  m  heroes,  and  the  best  of  Napoleon's  friends.  He  wept  for  their  loss. 
They  would  nerer  have  deserted  him  m  his  adversity ;  they  would  never  have  been 
faithless  to  the  g^lory  of  the  French  people.  The  Duke  of  Montebetlo  was  a  native 
of  Lectoure.  When  a  chef  de  baimtton  he  distingnbhed  himself  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1796  in  Italy.  As  a  general  he  covered  himself  with  glory  in  Egypt,  at 
Montebello,  at  Marengo,  at  Austerliu,  at  J^na,  at  Pultusk,  at  Friedland,  at  Tude]]a, 
at  Saragossa,  at  Eckmol  and  at  Essling,  where  he  found  a  glorious  death.  He  was 
cautions,  sagacious,  and  daring ;  before  an  enemy  his  presence  of  mind  was  not  to 
be  shaken.  He  owed  little  to  education — Nature  had  done  every  thing  for  him. 
Napoleon,  who  had  witnessed  the  progress  of  his  mind,  often  remarked  it  with  as- 
tdnbhment.  For  manoeuvring  five  and  twenty  thousand  infantry  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  superior  to  all  the  generals  of  the  French  army.  He  was  still  young, 
and  would  have  become  more  perfect ;  perhaps  he  might  even  have  reached  to  a 
proficiency  in  the  highest  branch  of  tactics  (Ugnmdt  tadi^ue)  which  as  yet  he  had 
not  understood..— St.  Hilaire  was  a  general  at  Castiglione  in  1796.  He  was  remark- 
able  for  the  chivalry  of  his  character.  He  had  excellent  dispositions,  was  a  loud 
companion,  a  kind  brother,  a  kind  relative.  He  was  covered  with  wounds.  His 
attachment  to  Napoleon  commenced  at  the  siege  of  Toulon.  They  called  him, 
jtf lining  to  Bayard, '  le  ChecaUer  tantpeufy  tt  $am  reprodu,*  " 
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A  Northern  Legend. 

'*  VoicB  of  the  gifted  elder  Time ! 
Voice  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme ! 
Speak !  from  the  shades  and  the  depths  disclose, 
How  Sigurd  may  vanquish  his  mortal  foes- 
Voice  of  the  buried  past ! 
**  Voice  of  the  grave !  'as  the  mighty  hour 
•  When  Night  with  her  stars  and  dreams  hath  power^ 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the  snows, 
And  the  spell  1  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 
In  the  billow  and  the  blast." 
Then  the  torrents  of  the  North 
And  the  forest  pines  were  still. 
When  a  hollow  chaunt  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 
'''There  shines  no  sun  through  the  land  of  dead. 
But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may  tread  ; 
There  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is  pour*d, 
But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent  board 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night. 
'*  There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father's  tomb. 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's  doom ; 
But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep. 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might" 
Then  died  the  solemn  lay. 
As  a  trumpet's  music  dies, 
By  the  night-wind  borne  away 
lliroogh  the  wild  and  stormy  skies. 


'^  The  idea  of  this  ballad  is  taken  from  a  scene  in  <<  Staikother,"  a  tragedy  by  the 
Danbh  Poet,  Ochlcnschlager.   ' 
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Hie  fir-trew  roek'd  to  the  waUing  blast. 
As  on  thnmgh  the  forest  the  wmrrior  past 
Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and  old^ 
The  dark  place  of  Tisions  and  legends  told. 

By  the  fires  of  northern  pine. 
The  fir-trees  rock'd,  and  the  frozen  ground 
Gare  back  to  his  footstep  a  hoUow  sound, 
And  it  seem'd  that  the  depths  of  those  mystic  shades 
From  the  dreamy  gloom  of  their  long  arcades 
Gave  warning  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wind  strange  magic  luiows 

To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 

From  the  crey  wood's  tossing  boughs, 

When  Night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pines  closed  o'er  him  with  deeper  gloom, 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb, 
The  pole-star  shone,  and  the  heavens  were  bright 
With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  northern  light. 

But  his  road  through  dimness  lay ! 
He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  tlmt  ancient  wood, 
The  dark  shrine  stain'd  with  the  victim's  blood, 
Nor  paused,  till  the  rock,  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead, 
Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 

Went  shuddering  through  bis  breast, 

And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  still 

Before  that  place  of  rest. 

But  he  cross'd  at  length,  with  a  deep-drawn  breath. 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  death, 
And  look'd  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire, 
Which  gleam'd  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior-sire 

With  a  strange  and  solemn  light.* 
Then  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain, 
Like  an  omen,  rose  on  his  soul  again, 
— *^  Soft  be  thy  tread  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 

For  tbe  viewless  have  fearful  micht  !** 

But  the  magic  sword  and  shiekl 

Of  many  a  battle-day 

Hung  o'er  that  urn  reveal'd 

By  the  tomb-fire's  waveless  ray. 

With  a  faded  wreath  of  oak-leaves  bound, 
They  hung  o'er  the  dust  of  the  far-renown'd, 
Whom  the  bright  Valkyriur's  glorious  voice 
Had  call'd  to  die  banquet  where  gods  reioice, 
•  And  the  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 

With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near, 
And  still  rung  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear, 
— "  Soft  be  thy  tread  through  the  sflcnce  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 

For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might !" 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 

And  legend  of  the  grave, 

That  shadowy  scene  and  time 

Call'd  back  to  daunt  the  brave. 


*  Tlie  flepokhral  fire,  supposed  to  guard  the  ashes  of  departed  herocf ,  is  ireqpicat 
■r  tUaded  to  in  the  Northern  Sagas. 
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But  he  raised  his  arm — and  the  flanie  grew  dim,  ^ 
And  the  sword  in  its  light  seemM  to  wave  and  swim, 
And  his  fahpring  hand  could  not  grasp  it  well— ^ 
From  the  pale  oak-wreath  with  a  clash  it  tell 
Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead. 
The  deep  tomb  rung  with  the  heavy  sound, 
And  the  urn  lay  shiver'd  in  fra<^uent»  round, 
And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quench'd  the  fire, 
And  the  scatter'd  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 

Was  strewn  on  the  champion's  head 
One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberer*s  ancient  hall, 
When  the  rock  had  ceased  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 
The  stars  were  just  fading,  one  by  one, 
The  clouds  were  just  tinged  by  the  early  smi, 
When  there  stream'd  through  the  cavern  a  torch's  flame, 
And  the  brother  of  Sigui^d  the  valiflmt  came 

To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 
Stretch 'd  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt  slain 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 
In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there, 
But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 
Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 
'*  The  morning-wind  blows  free, 
And  the  hour  of  chace  is  near ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth  with  me ; 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  here?" 
^  1  have  put  out  the  holy  sepolchral  fire, 
1  have  scatter'd  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire ! 
It  burns  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down  my  heart. 
But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without  theur  part 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep  ! 
"  In  the  mantle  of  Death  he  was  here  with  me  now. 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  gloom  on  his  brow, 
And  his  cold  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  an  Icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 
Oh!  chlU  is  the  house  of  steep!" 
*^  The  morning  wind  blows  free 
And  the  reddening  son  shines  clear, 
Conse  forth,  come  forth  with  me, 
It  is  dark  aiod  fearful  here !" 
**  He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  bis  shadows  frown, 
But  gone  from  his  head  it  the  kingly  crown, 
The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear  from  his  hand 
They  have  chased  him  far  from  the  glorious  land 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread  !* 
^*  He  must  go  forth  alone  on  his  phantom-steed. 
He  must  ride  o'er  the  grave-hills  with  stormy  speed, 
His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board. 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his  sword  ! 
But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead  !*' 
That  sword  iu  fame  had  won 
By  the  fall  of  many  a  crest, 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breast.  F.  H. 


•  Sevefe  tufferings  to  the  departed  spirit  were  supposed  by  the  Mortbern  M/th« 
logifts  to  be  the  consequence  of  any  prolisLDation  of  the  sepulchre. 
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MR.    IRVING. 

Wr  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  whatever  quar- 
ter of  Germany  he  may  be,  to  post  b^^ck  to  England  without  delay ,  and 
look  after  his  particular  celebrity ;  for  here  is  a  synonimous  g^ntlemaui 
who  has  started  during  his  absence,  and  is  not  only  in  the  fuU  enjoy- 
ment of  a  slap-dash  renown  of  his  own,  but  from  a  natural  puaszle  occa- 
sioned by  identity  of  name,  is  coming  in,  among  certain  cfasses  of  his 
admirers,  for  supplemental  honours  which  of  right  belong  to  the  author 
of  the  Sketch-book. 

We  have  been  to  ^^  the  Caledonian,"  the  cant  appellation  by  which 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Irving's  oratory  is  now  familiarly  known,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hatton  Garden.  We  would  not  willingly  exaggerate — 
still  less  would  we  indulge  in  any  thing  verging  upon  irreverent  levity 
— ^but  the  exhibition  was  so  new  in  a  place  of  Christian  worship,  and 
so  Buich  bustle  and  curiosity  have  been  excited  regarding  the  principal 
performer,  that,  as  mere  reporters  of  passing  novelties,  we  consider 
ourselves  fully  justified  in  giving  a  faithful  summary  of  what  we  felt 
and  saw. 

The  whole  concern  has  a  theatrical  air.  You  must  have  a  ticket  of 
admission.  When,  installed  in  your  seat,  you  cast  your  eyes  upon  the 
scene,  you  at  once  perceive  that  the  persons  around  you  are  strangers 
to  the  place  and  to  the  sentiment  that  should  prevail  there — that  they 
have  come,  not  to  say  their  prayers,  but  to  have  it  to  say  that  they 
have  heard  Mr.  Irving.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  keen  and  homely 
countenances,  and  the  composed  demeanour  of  a  Scotch  congregation  ; 
in  their  stead  you  have  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  tittering  misses, 
corpulent  citizens,  single  gentlemen  "  from  tte  West  end"  with  their 
silk  umbrellas,  members  of  Parliament,  and,  ^^  the  flowers  of  the  flock,'' 
a  galleiy  full  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  fair  population  of  chariots 
and  landaulets.  The  service  begins  at  eleven ;  for  the  preceding  half- 
hour,  on  the  morning  of  our  attendance,  th^  passages  leading  to  the 
gaOeiy  were  the  scene  of  tremendous  rushing  and  confusion---all  me- 
mory of  the  day  and  place  was  obliterated — there  was  nothing  but  the 
most  unsightly  working  of  shoulders  and  elbows,  producing  combina- 
tions jof  attitude,  and  varieties  of  ludicrous  endurance,  which  no  gravity 
could  resist.  We  cannot  stop  to  specify  many  examples ;  but  the 
public  sympathy  is  justly  due  to  the  young  lady  with  itie  pink-lined 
bonnet  who  was  so  mercilessly  jammed  in  by  a  column  of  dowagers 
and  dandies  and  never  thought  of  fainting  away ;  and  to  the  apoplectio- 
looking  gentleman  in  blue^  who  by  one  heroic  plunge  cmes^  from  his 
wedge,  and,  losing  an  a^pi  of  his  coat  in  the  eflbrt,  clambSred  up  the 
|[ailery-stadrs  with  this  portion  of  his  raiment  dangling  askant  from  his 
back  like  an  hussar's  supernmnerary  jacket. 

This  extraordinary  scene  would  have  astonished  us,  if  we  had  been 
less  familiar  with  the  fury  of  a  great  capital  for  every  thing  in  the  way 
of  sights  and  novelties.  The  bare  announcement,  in  our  fashionable 
circles,  of  the  arrival  of  a  Caledonian  preacher,  whose  eloquence  opened 
opon  his  congregation  with  the  force  of  a  galvanic  battery^  was  quite 
niffident  to  collect  arounc  him  all  the  high-bom  and  the  loveliest 
sinners  in  the  land,  impatient  to  partake  in  the  delicious  horrors  of  a 
shock.    Then  the  whisper  ran  uiat  the  personage  in  question  was 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  Sir  Waher's  Covenanters — a  palpable^ 
living  and  authentic  illustration  of  the  Scotch  Novels — so  superior  to 
any  of  Westall's,  that  the  artist  was  thinking  of  applying  for  an  in- 
junction.    Here  was  a  sight  indeed !    and  as  potent  a  stimulus  for 
all  this  bustling  and   rushing  for   priority,  as   if  Diana  Vernon,  or 
Meg  MerrilieSy  or  Old  Mortality  himself  had  come  to  town.     There 
was  another  ground  of  attraction,  and  also  of  rather  a  worldly  kind — 
Mr.  Irving  had  announced  his  intention  of  ^^  passing  the  limits  of  pulpit 
theology  and  pulpit  exhortation."    He  determined  upon  employing^ 
weapons  not  heretofore  wielded  at  the  altar,  and  directing  them  against 
the  most  influential  classes  in  the  country.     He  came  ^  to  teach  ima- 
ginative men,  and  political  men,  and  legal  men,  and  scientific  men, 
who  bear  the  world  in  hand,  and  having  got  the  key  to  their  several 
chambers  of  delusion  and  resistance,  to  enter  in  and  debate  the  matter 
with  their  souls,  that  they  might  be  left  without  excuse ;"  and  the  pub- 
lished example  (the  work  now  before  us*)  of  *^  this  new  method  of 
handling  religious  tnith"  had  apprised  the  community,  that  a  part  of 
his  plan  was  to  level  the  boldest,  and  were  he  not  a  holy  man,  we 
should  say,  the  most  bitter  personalities  against  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  day.     But,  suspending  our  opinion  for  the  present 
upon  the  merits  of  such  a  mode  of  exhortation,  was  more  wanting  to 
secure  to  the  inventor  a  brilliant  auditory  ?    What  food  for  male  and 
female  curiosity  !     What  a  relief  to  the  ordinary  dulness  of  Sabbath 
occupation !     \Vhat  woman,  with  a  woman's  nature,  could  resist  the 
prospect  of  seeing  "  the  heartless  Childe"  dragged  by  a  spiritual  critic 
to  the  altar,  and  made  to  undergo  a  salutary  smarting  for  the  petulance 
and  wanderings  of  his  heroes;  or  of  beholding  Moore,  witti  all  his 
crimes  and  Melodies  upon  his  head,  soundly  belaboured  in  the  pulpit 
by  a  Calvinistic  chastiser  of  Anacreontics  ?     What  scene  of  Sheridan's 
could  compare  with  a  debate  between  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Canning's 
soul,  upon  the  honourable  member's  Parliamentary  ways  ?     Lord  El- 
don,  too,  with  his  own  and  a  more  illustrious  conscience  to  answer  for ; 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  with  the  enormities  of  his  budget ;  and  the  Brough- 
ams and  Scarletts ;  and  Sir  Humphrey,  in  spite  of  his  safety-lamp ; 
and  Mr.  Jeffrey,  so  carnally  insensible  to  the  strains  of  the  water-poets ; 
— all  of  these  might  be  summoned  by  name  and  roughly  communed 
with  (as  some  of  them  have  already  been)  to  the  inexpressible  edifica- 
tion of  a  fashionable  and  overflowing  /congregation. 

But  to  return  from  this  not  altogether  irrelevant  digression.  Mr. 
Irving  ascended  the  pulpit  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  first  eflTect  of  his 
appearanoi  is  extremely  startling.  He  b  considerably  more  than  six 
feet  high.  He  has  a  pallid  face — the  outline  rather  triangular  than 
oval — ^the  features  regular  and  manly.  The  most  striking  cn-cum- 
stancc  about  his  head  is  a  profusion  of  coarse,  jet-black  hair,  which  is 
carefully  divided  in  the  centre  and  combed  down  on  either  side,  after 
the  Italian  fashion  in  the  middle  ages.  The  eye-brows  and  whbkers 
arc  in  equal  abundance.  Upon  the  whole,  we  thought  the  entire  coun- 
tenance much  more  Italian  than  Scotch,  and  imagined  that  we  could 
.discover  in  the  softness  and  regularity  abdut  the  mouth  and  chin  some 
resemblance  to  the  Bonaparte  family.     There  is  a  strongly  marked 
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organical  defect  in  the  eyes ;  when  upturned,  they  convey  the  idea  of 
absolute  blindness.  The  forehead  is  high  and  handsome,  and  far  too 
anxiously  displayed.  We  were  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Irving's  fingers  so 
frequently  at  work  in  that  quarter  to  keep  the  hair  in  its  upturned  po- 
ation.  The  petty  care  bestowed  upon  this  point,  and  the  toilet-asso- 
dadons  connected  with  bleached  shirt-wrists,  starched  collar,  and  che- 
rished whiskers,  greatly  detracted  from  his  dignity  of  aspect,  and  re- 
duced what  might  have  been  really  imposing  into  an  air  of  mere  terrific 
dandyism.  His  age,  we  understand,  is  about  forty  years.  If  any  one 
should  ask  us,  take  him  all  in  all,  what  he  looked  most  like,  we  should 
say,  that  when  he  first  glided  into  view,  his  towering  figure,  sable  habi- 
liments, pallid  visage,  and  the  theatrical  adjustment  of  his  black  and 
bushy  hair,  reminded  us  of  the  entry  of  a  wonder-workii^  magician 
upon  the  boards  of  a  real  theatre. 

The  style  of  the  discourse  we  heard  was  so  similar  to  that  of  his 
publication,  upon  which  we  shall  observe  hereafter,  that  for  the  present 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  Mr.  Irving's  pulpit  manner.  His  voice 
is  naturally  good :  it  is  sweet,  sonorous,  and  flexible,  but  he  misera- 
bly  mismanages  it.  His  delivery  is  a  tissue  of  extravf^ance  and 
incorrectness.  There  is  no  privity  between  his  sentiments  and  accents. 
There  is  no  want  of  variety  of  intonation,  but  it  is  so  capriciously  in- 
troduced, that  in  one  half  of  the  emphatic  passages  his  tongue  seems 
to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sense  and  bearing  of  what  it  is  commis- 
sioned to  artlcnolate.  The  tones  are  at  one  moment  unmeaningly  mea- 
sured and  sepulchral — ^the  next  as  inappropriately  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  ecstatic  fervour.  His  discourse  took  a  review  of  the  wonders 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation;  and  he  was  as  enwraptand  vehe- 
ment upon  the  budding  of  a  flower,  or  the  growth  of  an  insect,  as  if  he 
were  throwing  oS  the  most  appalling  thoughts  that  can  agitate  the 
human  firame.  This  want  of  conformity  between  the  matter  and  ,the 
'manner  was  painfully  apparent  throughout.  Let  any  one  imagine  the 
Batde  of  Prague,  or  any  other  piece  of  descriptive  music,  with  the 
marks  for  expression  transposed  or  dispersed  at  random,  and  the  lead- 
ing passages  executed  accordingly.  We  should  then  have  pianissimo 
vdleys  of  cannon,  satto  voce  trumpet-calls,  and  maestoso  waitings  of  the 
faint  and  expiring.  The  effect  would  not  be  more  fantastic  and  pro- 
vokmg  than  Mr.  Irving's  incessant  misappropriation  of  his  tones  to  his 
tc^ics. 

His  gesture  is  equally  defective  in  dignity  and  propriety.  It  is  an- 
gular, irregular,  and  violent.  In  many  passages  intended  to  be  argth- 
mentative  or  persuasive,  his  hands  were  going  through  petty  and 
volgar  evolutions,  as  if  he  were  attempting  to  explain  by  signs 
the  method  of  effecting  some  common  mechanical  operation.  -More 
than  <»ice  he  abruptly  grasped  with  both  hands  the  edge  of  the  pulpit 
on  the  right,  and  reclming  his  body  in  that  direction,  like  one  seized 
with  a  sudden  pain  in  the  side,  declaimed  over  his  left  shoulder  to  the 
auditors  ui  the  farther  gallery.  The  movements  of  his  countenance 
were  toth'e  full  as  mfelicitous  as  his  attitudes  and  gesture.  Instead  of 
a  natural  play  of  features,  instead  of  *^  looks  commercing  with  the 
skies,"  we  had  forced,  anomalous,  and  at  times,  quite  terrific  contor- 
tions. In  some  passages  where  the  subject  would  have  demanded  com- 
posure or  elevation  of  feature,  the  preadier  stooped  over  the  pidpit,  so 
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as  to  bring  one  ear  alm<)tt  into  contact  with  the  coshioHi  knit  his  bn>W) 
assumed  a  sort  of  smile  or  leer,  and  when  the  period  was  dosed^  re- 
turned to  his  position  with  a  kind  of  triumphant  jerk,  precisely  like  a 
man  who  felt  that  he  had  Just  made  a  good  satirical  hit.  There  was 
one  circumstance  in  Mr.  Irving^s  method  that  would  alone  have  de> 
stroyed  the  effect  of  any  eloquence.  He  read  his  discourse,  and  it  so 
happened  that  throughout  he  read  it  incorrectly.  After  taking  up  the 
commencing  clauses  of  a  period,  he  drew  back  from  the  book,  and  re- 
cited them  with  all  the  fervour  of  extemporaneous  creation,  but  sud- 
denly, in  the  very  midst  of  the  sentence,  be  had  to  break  off  and  refer 
to  the  manuscript  again,  and  here  he  perpetually  failed  to  catch  at  once 
the  point  from  which  he  was  to  continue.  Five  or  six  times  his  eye 
lighted  upon  the  matter  he  had  just  delivered,  and  the  congregation  had 
it  over  again  with  a  clumsy  ^'I  say,"  ^o  give  it  the  air  of  an  intended 
repetition.  Thb,  and  frequent  mistakings  of  particular  words,  and  a 
good  many  false  quantities,  (for  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  be  no  prosodian,) 
gave  altogether  a  slovenly  and  bungling  character  to  the  entire  exhibi- 
tion. During  a  discourse  of  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  there  was  but 
one  short  passage  that  we  can  except  from  these  remarks.  It  was  a 
description  of  Paradise ;  and  he  delivered  it  well.  There  was  no  ex- 
travagance of  posture  or  gesticulation,  and  his  tones  had  sweetness, 
sincerity,  and  elevation.  With  this  single  exception,  he  made  little 
impression.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  demeanour  of  those 
around  us,  they  were  utterly  unmoved.  There  were  now  and  then 
some  unseemly,  though  not  unnatural  titterings  among  the  younger 
females,  at  the  warmth  of  the  metaphors  and  personifications  intro- 
duced into  a  description  of  the  effects  of  Spring  upon  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds. 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  state,  that  Mr.  Irving  used  a  regular  white 
handkerchief,  with  which  he  had  frequent  occasion  to  remove  the 
starting  drops  from  his  brow.  We  are  afraid  that  the  colour  was  cho- 
sen for  effect  On  retiring  from  the  chapel,  when  we  cast  a  last  look 
to  catch  the  character  of  his  countenance  in  repose,  we  observed  him, 
as  he  reclined  in  the  back  of  the  pulpit,  performing  the  same  operation 
with  an  honest  Belcher  pattern. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Irving's  book.  It  was  no  slight  task,  but  we  po* 
sitivelv  have  read  it  through.  It  now  and  then  evinces  some  power ; 
more  however  in  the  way  of  phrase,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  fop> 
cible common-places, than  in  original  conception:  but  on  the  whole, 
we  regard  it  as  an  imprudent  publication,  and  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  its  main  object,  which  has  been  very  pompously  announced,  the 
conversion  or  exposure  of  the  intellectual  classes^  as  an  utter  failure. 
The  author  appears  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  a  capacity  a  little  above  me- 
diocrity. He  is,  we  doubt  not,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  theological  doc- 
trines of  his  church ;  for  this  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  pronounce.  His  reading  among  popular  English  authors  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  extensive.  We  also  give  him  credit  for  the 
most  genuine  zeal,  notwithstanding  the  unnecessary  tone  of  ttaggerar 
tion  and  defiance  with  which  it  is  accompanied — but  here  our  commen- 
dations must  cease.  His  taste  is  vicious  in  the  extreme.  His  style  is 
at  once  coarse  and  flashy.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  strangest  jumble  we  have 
ever  encountered.    There  is  no  single  term  by  which  it  can  be  de- 
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scribed.    He  announces  his  preference  for  the  models  in  the  days  of 
Milton,  but  he  writes  the  language  of  no  age.     The  phraseology  of 
different  centuries  is  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  single  period. 
We  have  some  quaint  turn  from  the  times  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  puri- 
taDical  compounds  that  flourished  under  Cromwell,  followed  by  a  caval- 
cade of  gaudy  epithets,  bringing  down  the  diction  to  the  day  of  publica- 
tion.    His  anectation  of  antiquated  words  is  excessive,  and  quite  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  Christian  preacher.     Mr.  Irving  should  recollect 
that  wot  and  wis  and  ween,  and  do  and  iloth  and  hath,  upon  the  latter 
of  which  he  so  delights  to  ring  the  changes,  are  all  miserable  matters  of 
convention,  having  nothing  in  life  to  do  with  the  objects  of  his  minis- 
try— that  there  is  no  charity  in  giving  refuge  to  a  discarded  expletive — 
no  glory  in  raising  a  departed  monosyllable  from  the  dead.     His  style 
has  another  great  defect.    It  is  grievously  incorrect.    When  he  comes 
to  imagery,  his  mind  is  in  a  mist.     He  talks  of  '^  abolishing  pulses," 
"  evacuating  the  uses  of  a  law,"  the  "  quietus  of  torment,"  "  erecting 
ihe  platform  of  our  being  upon  a  new  condition  of  probation."     Some 
of  his  sentences  are  models  of  ^  metaphorical  confusion."    We  seldom 
met  with  a  more  perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  ^^  torttmng  one  poor  thought 
a  thousand  ways."     He  contrives  that  a  leading  idea  shall  change  its 
dress  and  character  with  a  pantomimic  rapidity  of  execution.     The 
Bible  IS  with  him,  at  one  moment,  a  star,  the  very  next  a  pavilion. 
Again,  ^^  the  rich  and  mellow  word,  with  Crod's  own  wisdom  mellow, 
and  rich  with  all  mortal  and  immortal  attractions,  is  a  better  net  to 
catch  childhood,  to  catch  manhood  withal,  than  these  pieces  of  man's 
wording."    We  could  multiply  examples  without  number ;  they  occur 
in  every  page. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  which  might  have  been  overlooked  in  a 
work  of  less  pretension,  but  which,  wherever  they  prevail,  are  imequi- 
vocal  proofs  of  slovenly  habits  of  thinking,  we  may  generally  say  of 
Mr.  Inring's  composition,  that  in  the  unadorned  passages,  where  he 
piefiices  or  sums  up  a  topic,  it  resembles  the  version  of  a  Papal  docu*- 
ment,  cumbrous,  verbose,  and  authoritatively  meek  ;  that  in  hb  scrip- 
tural imitations,  he  sometimes  succeeds  in  bringing  together  masses  of 
awful  imagery,  the  complete  effect  of  which,  however,  is  too  often 
counteracted  by  the  intrusion  of  some  petty  quauntness ;  and  that  his 
Platonic  personifications  of  the  soul,  and  the  description  of  its  final 
beatitude,  have  a  good  deal  of  the  pastoral  manner  and  gorgeous  co- 
louring which  render  certain  parts  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  so  deliciooa 
a  treat  to  the  imagination  of  the  unlettered  Christian. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Irving  we  shall  select  one  or  two  of  the  most  fault- 
less of  his  impressive  passages  that  we  can  find.  His  death-bed  scenes 
are  perhaps  among  the  best : — 

**  And  another  of  a  more  dark  and  dauntless  mood,  who  hath  braved  a  thou- 
sand (errors,  wiD  also  make  a  stand  against  terror's  grisly  king — ^and  he  will  seek 
his  ancient  intrepidity,  and  search  for  his  wonted  indifference ;  and  light  smiles 
upon  his  ghastly  visage,  and  affect  levity  with  his  palsied  tongue,  and  parry  his 
rising  fears,  and  wear  smoothness  on  his  outward  heart,  while  there  is  nothing  but 
tossing  and  uproar  beneath.  He  may  ej^lre  in  the  terrible  strugglc--nature  may 
failouSer  the  unnatural  contest;  then  he  dies  with  desperation  imprinted  on  his 
day! 

**  But  if  he  succeed  in  keeping  the  first  onset  down,  then  mark  how  a  second  and 
&  third  comes  on  as  he  waxeUi  feebler.    Piature  no  fonger  enduring  so  much, 
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Strange  and  inoohereBt  words  burst  forth,  with  now  and  then  a  sentenea  of  sieim 
and  loud  defiance.  This  escape  perceiving,  he  wUl  gather  up  his  strength,  and 
laugh  it  ofT  as  rererie.  And  then  remark  him  in  his  sleep— how  his  countenance 
■ufiereth  change,  and  his  breast  swelleth  like  the  deep ;  and  hu  kandi  gnup  for  a 
hold,  at  if  hit  tout  were  drowning ;  and  his  lips  tremble  and  mutter,  and  his  breath 
comes  in  sighs,  or  stays  with  long  suppression,  like  the  gusts  which  precede  the 
bursting  storm;  and  his  frame  shudders,  and  shakes  &e  couch  on  which  this 
awful  scene  of  death  is  transacted.  Ah !  these  are  the  ebbings  and  flowings  of 
strong  reiolve  and  strong^  remorse.  That  might  have  been  a  noble  man ;  but  be 
rejc'cted  all,  and  chose  wickedness,  in  the  face  of  visitings  of  God,  and  tbereAire 
be  is  now  so  severely  holden  of  death. 

"  And  reason  doth  often  resign  her  seat  at  the  latter  end  of  these  God-despisen. 
Thrn  the  eye  looks  forth  from  its  naked  socket,  ghastly  and  wild — terror  sits 
enthroned  upon  the  pale  brow — he  starts — he  thinks  that  the  fiends  of  hell  are 
elready  upon  him-^is  disordered  brain  gives  them  form  and  fearful  shape— he 
•peaks  to  them— be  craves  their  mercy.  His  tender  relatives  beseech  him  to  be 
silent,  and  with  words  of  comfort  assuage  his  terror,  and  recall  him  from  his 
paroxysm  of  remorse.  A  calm  succeeds,  until  disordered  imagination  hath  re- 
cruited strength  for  a  fresh  creation  of  terror;  an4  he  dies  with  a  fearfid  looking- 
for  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to  consume  him." 

This  IS  undoubtedly  striking ;  but  is  it  original  vigour,  or  a  mere 
collection  of  appalling  circumstances,  which  it  required  little  akiU  to 
assemble  ?  We  have  marked  in  italics  the  single  idea  that  we  did  not 
recognise  as  common-place. 

We  like  the  following  much  better.  The  prevailing  sentiment  has 
little  novelty,  but  it  is  natural  and  affecting,  and  is  given  in  better  taste. 
Describing  the  lukewarmness  of  modem  Christians,  and  their  addictioa 
to  worldly  enjoyments  and  pursuits,  he  proceeds — 

"  niey  carry  on  commerce  with  all  lands,  the  bustle  and  noise  of  their  traflic 
fill  the  whole  earth — they  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  is  increased — but  bow  few 
in  the  hasting  crowd  are  hasting  after  the  kingdom  of  God  I  Meanwhile,  death 
sweepetfa  on  with  his  chilling  blast,  freezing  up  the  life  of  generations,  catching 
their  spirits  unblessed  with  any  preparation  of  peace,  quenching  hope,  and  binding 
destiny  for  evermore.  Their  graves  are  dressed,  and  their  tombs  are  adorned ; 
but  their  spiriu,  where  are  they  i  How  oft  hath  this  city,  where  I  now  write 
these  lamentations  over  a  thoughtless  age,  been  filled  and  emptied  of  her  peofrie 
since  first  she  reared  her  imperial  head !  How  many  generations  of  her  reveDers 
have  gone  to  another  kind  of  revelry  ! — how  many  generations  of  her  gay  cour- 
tiers to  a  royal  residence  where  courtier-arts  are  not ! — how  many  generations  of 
her  toilsome  tradesmen  to  the  place  of  silence,  where  no  gain  can  follow  them! 
How  time  hath  swept  ovfer  her,  age  after  age,  with  its  consuming  wave,  swallow- 
ing every  living  thing,  and  bearing  it  away  unto  the  shores  of  eternity !  The  sight 
and  thought  of  all  which  is  my  assurance  that  I  have  not  in  the  heat  of  my  feelings 
surpassed  the  merit  of  the  case.  The  theme  is  fitter  for  an  indignant  prophet,  than 
an  uninspired  sinful  man." 

We  cannot  forbear  extracting  one  more  passage  for  the  singularity,  if 
not  the  excellence  of  the  style.  It  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
Covenanter — 

« I  would  try  these  fiush  and  fiashy  spirits  with  their  own  weapons,  and  p^y  a 
litde  with  them  at  their  own  game.  Thev  do  but  prate  about  their  exploiu  at 
fighting,  drinking,  and  death-despising.  1  can  tell  them  of  those  who  fought  with 
savage  beasto ;  yea,  of  maidens  who  durst  enter  as  coolly  as  a  modem  bully 
into  the  ring,  to  take  their  chance  with  infuriated  beasu  of  prey;  and  I  can 
tell  them  of  those  who  drank  the  molten  lead  as  cheerfully  as  they  do  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and  handled  the  red  fire  and  played  with  the  bickering  flames  as 
gaily  as  they  do  with  love*s  dhnplet  or  womin*8  amorooi  tresses.    And  what  d» 
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they  talk  of  wtr  f  Hare  they  f<nrgot  Cromwell's  iron  hand,  1^0  made  their  chivalry 
to  skip  ?  or  the  Scots  Cameronians,  who  seven  times,  with  their  Christian  chief, 
received  the  thanks  of  Marlborough,  that  first  of  English  captains  ?  or  Gustavus  of 
Hie  North,  whose  camp  sung  psalms  in  every  tent  ?  It  is  not  so  long  that  t)iey 
sboold  forget  Nelson's  Methodists,  who  were  the  most  trusted  of  that  hero's  crew. 
Poor  men !  they  know  nothing  who  do  not  know  out  of  their  country's  histoiy, 
who  it  was  thai  set  at  nought  the  wilfuhiess  of  Heniy  VIII.  and  the  sharp  rage  of 
the  virgin  Queen,  against  liberty,  and  bore  the  black  cruelty  of  her  Popish  sister; 
and  presented  the  petition  of  rights,  and  the  bill  of  rights,  and  the  claim  of  rights. 
Was  it  chivalry  ?  was  it  blind  bravery  ?  No-— these  second-rate  qualities  may  do 
for  a  pitched  field,  or  a  fenced  ring;  but,  when  it  comes  to  death  or  liberty,  death 
or  Tinne,  death  or  religion,  they  wax  dubious,  generally  bend  their  necks  under 
hardship,  or  torn  their  backs  for  a  bait  of  honour,  or  a  mess  of  solid  and  substan- 
tial meat.  This  chivalry  and  brutal  bravery  can  fight  if  you  feed  them  well  and 
bribe  them  well,  or  set  them  well  on  edge ;  but  m  the  midst  of  hunger,  and  naked- 
oes,  and  want,  and  persecution,  in  the  day  of  a  country's  du-est  need,  they  are 
coirardly,  trcadierous,  and  of  no  avail. — Oh  !  these  topers,  these  gamesters,  these 
idle  revellers,  these  hardened  death-despisers  !-*they  are  a  nauon's  disgrace,  a 
B«tion*B  downialL" 

It  would  be  beside  our  province  to  engage  in  any  discussions  upon 
the  purely  theological  parts  of  Mr.  Irving's  work ;  but  there  are  other 
matters  rattier  hastily  introduced^  as  it  strikes  us,  and  intemperately 
handled,  and  indeed  in  some  degree  affecting  ourselveSy  upon  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks.  We  allude  to  his  vehement 
and  sweeping  denunciations  against  the  literature  of  the  day — 

"Our  seal  towards  God,  (he  says)  and  the  public  good,  hath  been  stung 
almost  to  madness  by  the  writings  of  reproachable  men,  who  give  the  tone  to 
ike  $enihnenlal  and  polUieal  vorld.  Their  poems,  their  criticisms,  and  their 
blasphemous  pamphlets,  have  been  like  gall  and  wormwood  to  my  spirit,  and 
I  have  longed  to  summon  into  the  field  some  arm  of  strength,  which  might 
eraporale  their  vile  and  filthy  speculation,  into  the  limbo  of  vanity,  whence  it 
came." 

This  must  not  be  taken  to  apply  solely  to  those  publications  that 
have  been  recently  under  prosecution,  and  which  we,  profane  as  Mr. 
Irving  may  think  us,  reprobate  as  sincerely  as  himself;  neither  is  it  an 
inddoDtal  ebullition,  but  one  of  the  ever-recurring  anathemas  in  which 
he  has  indulged  against  his  intellectual  contemporaries,  with  their  un- 
godly recreations,  '^  their  Magazines  of  wit  and  fashion,"  their  ^'  deathr 
despismg''  Reviews  of  the  latest  publications.  Poor  Mr.  Colbum,  he 
Httie  dr^imt,  some  few  months  back,  of  what  was  brennng  for  him  at 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed ;  he  little  expected  that  one  of  these  Sun- 
days he  might  be  summoned,  with  a  duces  tecum  of  the  New  Monthly 
and  its  contributors,  to  the  bar  of  this  spiritual  police^ffice  in  Hatton 
Garden,  to  answer  for  their  dark  and  Anti-Calvinistic  ways.  But 
there  we  are — and  without  cavilling  upon  points  of  jurisdiction,  we 
would  simply  ask  our  judge  to  examine  us  before  he  condemns  us,  and 
then  candidly  to  say  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  we  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  sinister  signs  of  the  times.  Is  it  unholy  to  indulge  once  a 
month  in  a  little  unwounding  pleasantry  ?  Is  a  letter  from  the  Alps  a 
deed  of  darkness  ?  A  description  of  St.  Peter's,  or  Notre  Dame,  a  lurk- 
ing attack  upon  the  kirk  of  Scotland  ?  Had  our  Parthian  Glance  at  a 
departed  year  any  tendency  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  a  ftitnre 
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state  ?  Is  the  Ghost  of  Grimm  as  graceless  and  vicious  as  the  embodied 
Baron  himself  was  ?  We  would  respectfully  put  it  to  Mr.  Irving's 
conscience,  in  his  uninspired  moments,  whether  these  are  matters  that 
can  endanger  the  souls  of  the  readers  or  the  writers  ?  and  whether,  as 
a  Christian  censor  of  the  age,  he  may  not  be  risking  his  dignity  and 
influence  in  exaggerating,  like  an  ostentatious  sophist  in  want  of  topics, 
the  innocent  pastimes  of,  on  the  whole,  a  tolerably  well-conducted 
generation,  into  abominations  that  will  surely  be  visited  with  never- 
ending  wratli  ? 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  important  question  which  this  gentle- 
man has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  raise.  He  has  crossed  the  Tweed 
with  the  avowed  design  of  calling  out,  as  it  were,  the  intellect  of  the 
age  for  the  supposed  affronts  it  has  offered  to  his  notions  of  religion. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  self-possession  of  any  single  person  undertaking 
so  adventurous  a  project ;  but,  as  the  sincere  friends  of  religion,  we  de- 
precate it  as  an  ill-considered  and  dangerous  proceeding.  With  regard 
to  the  main  point,  the  malignant  influence  against  which  his  zeal  is 
directed,  we  consider  Mr.  Irving's  assertions  on  the  subject  to  be  full 
of  his  characteristic  exaggeration.  There  are  now,  as  there  at  most 
times  have  been,  many  men  of  talent  among  the  influential  classes^who, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  are  cut  off  by  their  peculiar  habits  of 
thinking  from  the  consolations  of  ChrisUanity,  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  period  when  such  persons  so  cautiously  abstained  from  the  pro- 
mulgation of  their  particular  opmions.  There  may  be  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, but  the  great  mass  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  refer  feel  too 
deeply  the  importance  of  religious  sanctions  to  the  well-bdng  of  society 
to  think  of  substituting  in  their  place  the  cold  and  unavailing  dogmas 
of  a  philosophical  creed.  Feelings  of  decorum,  of  good  taste,  and  even 
of  personal  respectability,  come  in  aid,  and  confirm  those  habits  of 
salutary  forbearance.  The  question  then  is,  whether  any  service  can 
be  rendered  to  religion  by  the  tone  and  manner  which  Mr.  Irving  has 
assumed  towards  this  class.  Will  defiance  and  abuse  convert  tbem  ? 
Will  offensive  personalities  even  against  those  who  have  declared  tlieir 
opinions,  conciliate  the  rest  ?  Is  it  wise,  by  unfairly  confoimding  poetry 
and  criticism  with  blasphemy,  to  alarm  the  self-love  of  many,  who  are 
already,  tacitly  it  may  be,  but  virtually  upon  his  side  ?  And  lastly,  is 
there  no  danger  in  impressing  upon  the  other  orders  of  the  community 
that  among  the  high  and  educated  all  sense  of  religion  is  extingubhed? 
These  are  matters  upon  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  dwell,  but  it 
really  does  occur  to  us  that  they  deserve  Mr.  Irving's  most  serious  con- 
sideration. It  would  be  a  miserable  ending  of  his  mission  to  discover 
too  late  that  his  zeal  had  produced  mischiefs  beyond  the  powers  of  his 
oratory  to  heal. 

Mr.  Irving  is  a  man  of  warm  feelings,  and  can  eulogise  as  exorbi- 
tantly as  he  censures.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  the 
schools  of  modern  poetry  has  escaped  his  condemnation.  In  the  midst 
of  his  treatise  upon  "Judgment  to  come,"  we  have  the  following  burst 
of  rhetorical  criticism.     The  subject  is  Mr.  Wordsworth — 

^' There  ia  one  man  in  these  reahns  who  hath  addressed  himself  to  such  a 
godly  life,  and  dwelt  alone  amidst  the  ^rand  and  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  and 
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(ke  fiMp  ahfathomable  secrecies  of  human  thought  r— would  to  Heaven  it  wefe 
allowed  to  others  to  do  likewise!  And  he  hath  been  rewarded  with  many  new 
cogitations  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God ;  and  he  hath  heard,  in  the  stillness  of 
his  retreat,  manjr  new  Toices  of  his  conscious  spirit — all  which  he  hath  sunr  in 
harmonious  numbers.  But  mark  the  Epicurean  sonl  of  this  degraded  age !  They 
have  frowned  on  him ;  they  have  spit  on  him ;  they  have  grossly  abused  him.  The 
masters  of  this  critical  generation  (like  generation,  like  masters)  have  raised  tlie 
hue  and  cry  against  him ;  the  literary  and  sentimental  world,  which  is  their  sound- 
mf -board,  hath  reverberated  it ;  and  every  reptile,  who  can  retail  an  opinion  in 
pnnt,  bath  spread  it,  and  given  bis  reputation  a  shock,  from  which  it  is  slowly  but 
sorely  recovering.  All  for  what  ?  For  making  nature  and  his  own  bosom  his 
home,  and  daring  to  sing  of  the  simple  but  sublime  truths  which  were  revealed  to 
lum — ^for  daring  to  be  free  in  his  manner  of  uttering  genuine  feeling,  and  depicting 
natural  beauty,  and  grafting  thereon  devout  and  solemn  contemphitions  of  God. 
Had  he  sent  his  Cottage  mmderer  forth  upon  an  *  Excursion'  amongst  courts  and 
palaces,  battle-fields,  and  scenes  of  feuthless  gallantry,  his  musings  would  have 
been  more  welcome,  being  far  deeper  and  more  tender  than  those  of  *  the  heartiest 
ChQde  y'  but  because  the  man  hath  valued  virtue,  and  retiring  modesty,  and  com- 
mon hoosehokl  truth,  over  these  the  ephemeral  decorations  or  excessive  depravities 
of  our  condition,  therefore  he  is  hated  and  abused/' 

Now  all  this,  which  was  intended  to  be  very  fine,  appears  to  us  be 
ihe  merest  puerile  declamation  ;  and  it  is,  besides,  (what  is  quite  out 
of  all  cole  in  a  Christian  teacher)  an  attempt  to  domineer  over  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion,  in  matters  purely  temporal,  by  spi- 
ritual threats  and  denunciations.     If  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  been  an  ex- 
traordinarily gifted  being,  who  had  brought  tidings  of  immortal  truths 
in  morals  or  science,  and  had  been  scurvily  used  by  his  age,  it  might 
have  been  pardonable,  if  not  appropriate,  in  one  of  his  friends  to  slide 
'  him  into  a  theological  treatise  in  the  character  of  a  dishonoured  pro- 
phet.    But  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  this  gentleman's  career  has 
not  been  peculiarly  sacred  or  supernatural ;  neither  has  it,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  been  visited  with  that  precise  degree  of  martyrdom 
that  could  warrant  so  vehement  an  episode  in  hb  behalf.     As  to 
woridly  matters,  Mr.  W.  has  long  held  a  lucrative  appointment  under 
the  Crown.     We  glance  at  this,  not  surely  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
any  imputation  upon  him  or  his  patrons,  but  simply  to  shew  that  so  far 
he  has  not  been  a  neglected  man.     He  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  a 
fortunate  and  a  favoured  man.     Mr.  Irving  should  have  recollected  this, 
and  have  given  the  age  of  Wordsworth  a  little  credit  for  so  material  an 
iteiii  in  its  dealings  with  him.     But  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  been  a  poet, 
and  the  wrongs  his  genius  has  encountered  frokm  this  ^  reptile"  age,  have 
been,  it  would  appear,  of  so  transcendant  a  cast,  as  to  be  made  a  fit 
subject  of  ghostly  sympathy  and  indignation  in  a  discourse  upon  dooms- 
day and  the  doctrine  of  final  retribution.     Now  these  mighty  and  un- 
precedented indignities,  which  Mr.  Irving  would  thus  preposterously 
exalt  into  an  afiair  of  the  skies,  consist  of  two  or  three,  not  unfrequcnt, 
and  with  deference  we  say  it,  altogether  earthy  circumstances.     Mr. 
Wordsworth  is  a  clever  man,  and. has  the  pardonable  ambition  of  being 
thought  so.     Living  at  his  ease — happily  for  himself,  undistracted  by 
the  cares  and  bustle  of  active  life,  he  has  indulged  a  good  deal  in  ima- 
ginative reveries,  and  has  submitted  numerous  specimens  of  his  musings 
to  the  decision  of  the  public.     The  public,  not  a  very  unusual  pro- 
ceeding, have  differed  upon  their  merits.     They  suited  tl)%  taste  of 
some,  and  these  persons  have  been  as  ardent  in  their  eulogies,  as  Mr. 
Irvmg  or  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  could  desire.    Others,  however, 
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took  the  ^'  reptile"  side  of  the  question,  and  explained  thor 
They  admitted,  and  warmly  commended  his  occasional  tenderness  and 
sublimity^  but  they  also  saw  much  to  condemn  and  deplore.  They 
denied  that  they  could  understand  him,  where  in  point  of  fact  he  was 
unintelligible.  They  reprobated  his  propensity  to  form  fantastic  con- 
junctions between  what  was  elevated  m  sentiment  and  mean  and  repul- 
sive in  real  life.  Adopting  the  principle,  that  verisimilitude  was  a 
prime  essential  in  every  work  of  art,  they  did  not  expect  to  be  rated 
from  the  pulpit  for  suggesting  that  a  pedlar,  with  a  poetical  pair  of 
wings,  was  an  innovation  upon  good  taste — ^that  a  sentimental  leech- 
catcher  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  catch  the  public — that  a  metaphysical 
vagrant  could  never  be  rendered  an  appropriate  expounder  of  the  mys- 
terious movements  of  the  soul  of  man.  JMr.  Irving  may  like  all  this, 
and  we  shall  never  make  any  unmannwly  attack  upon  Um  for  differii^ 
from  us,  but  in  the  name  of  fair-dealing,  let  him  not  overwhelm  us 
with  his  holy  vituperation  for  presuming  in  matters  of  criticism  to  judge 
for  ourselves. 

To  conclude  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Irving  and  his  oratory,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  extent  of  his 
powers,  and  the  taste  and  spirit  of  the  age  before  which  it  has  been  his 
lot  to  display  them.  He  might  have  done  in  the  days  of  Knox — proA 
fers  of  martyrdom  and  flaming  invectives  were  in  those  times  provoked, 
and  were  therefore  natural  and  laudable — now,  they  are  unnecessary, 
and  for  that  reason  ridiculous.  But  it  is  Mr.  Irving's  fate,  when  he 
gets  upon  a  favourite  topic,  to  throw  aside  the  important  fact  that  he  it 
living  and  exhorting  in  the  year  1823,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  Eng- 
land. He  is  far  fitter  to  be  a  missionary  among  semibarbarous  tribes, 
than  an  enforcer  of  doctriiies  that  are  already  familiar  to  his  hearers ; 
or  he  would  do  excellendy  well  as  a  reclaimer  of  a  horde  of  banditti  in 
some  alpine  scene.  There,  amidst  the  waving  of  pines,  and  rustling  d 
foliage,  with  rocks  and  hills  and  cataracts,  and  a  wilder  audience 
around  him,  his  towering  stature,  vehement  action,  and  clanging  tones, 
would  be  in  perfect  keeping.  His  terrific  descriptions  of  a  sinner's 
doom  would  touch  the  stubborn  consciences  of  his  lawless  flock.  His 
copious  tautology  and  gaudy  imagery  would  be  welcomed  by  their 
rude  fancies  as  the  most  captivating  eloquence.  To  them,  his  exagge- 
ration would  be  energy — his  fury,  the  majesty  of  an  inspired  intellect — 
but  in  these  countries  his  coming  has  been  a  couple  of  centuries  too 
late.  We  understand  that  he  has  been  called  ^  an  eloquent  barba- 
rian :"  it  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  that  his  was  harbaroqs 
oratory. 
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THE    TRANCE    OF   LOVE. 

FROM  THX   ITALIAN. 

Lovx  in  a  drowsy  mood  one  day 
Keclmed  with  all  his  nymphs  around  him, 
His  feathered  darts  neg^lected  lay, 
And  faded  where  the  lowers  that  crown 'd  him; 
Young  Hope,  with  eyes  of  light,  in  vain 
Led  8milin|r  Beauty  to  implore  him, 
While  Ciettius  pour'd  her  sweetest  strain, 
And  Pleasure  shook  her  roses  o'er  him. 

At  Ifegth  a  stranger  sought  the  grove, 
And  fiery  Vengeance  seem'd  to  guide  him, 
He  rudely  tore  the  wreaths  of  Love, 
And  broke  the  darts  that  lay  beside  him ; 
The  little  god  now  wakeful  grew, 
And  angry  at  the  bold  endeavour : 
He  ip#e,  and  wove  his  wreaths  anew. 
And  strung  his  bow  more  firm  than  ever. 

When  lo !  th'  invader  cried,  <*  Farewell, 

*<  My  skill,  bright  nymphs,  this  lesson  teaches, 

"While  Love  is  sprightly,  bind  him  well 

"  With  songs  and  smiles  and  honey'd  speeches ; 

*'  But  should  dull  languor  seize  the  god,       ' 

**  Recall  me  on  my  friendly  mission, 

'*  For  know  when  Love  begins  to  nod, 

"  His  surest  spur  is  Opposition  !"  M.  A . 
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Mk.  Editor, — ^I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  an  ^Mgnorant  impa- 
tieace/'  if  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  c<mi* 
plain  that  matrimony  is  not  yet  reduced  in  these  kingdoms  to  a  peace- 
establishment.  Our  ears  have  been  dinned  with  the  outcries  of  starving 
manafactnrers ;  and  the  men  in  our  family  have  been  for  ever  occupied 
in  getting  up  and  attending  meetings  on  agricultural  distress ;  but  not 
one  word  have  you  heard  of  complaint  from  the  fair  sex,  not  one  remon- 
strance, not  one  petition  lies  on  the  table  of  the  House  from  the  ^'  dis- 
tressed spinsters ;''  though  our  bachelors  continue  to  '^  caper  nimbly  in  a 
lady's  chamber''  without  a  notion  of  wedlock,  and,  when  our  mothers 
hint  an  inquiring  innuendo,  as  to  their  '^  intentions,"  coolly  parry  the 
attack  by  quoting  a  chapter  from  Malthus.  During  the  continuance  of 
a  war,  by  which  the  female  world  was  threatened  with  the  fulfilment  of 
Mother  Shipton's  ill-omened  prophecy  of  but  one  husband  among  six 
wives,  it  was  nothing  very  extraordinary  that  mothers  should  encounter 
some  little  difficulty  in  getting  off  ^'  a  set"  of  daughters ;  and  as  I  am 
one  of  a  rather  niunerous  family,  my  expectations,  notwithstanding  my 
being  "  brought  out"  by  a  very  marrying  chaperon,  were  not  exalted. 
But  now,  when 

«Grim-Tisaged  war  has  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front;" 
and  all  the  professions  are  overstocked, — ^when  men  are  ^^as  plenty  a.s 
blackberries," — and  Captains  and  Colonels  have  nothing  better  to  dn 
with  themselves  than  to  ^  marry  and  settle  in  the  country," — 
"  I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too," 
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at  finding  our  difficulties  rather  increase  than  diminish ;  and  at  obsenr- 
ing  the  Lady  Aucherleys  as  much  embarrassed  as  ever  with  their  ^  nine 
Miss  Simmon's.^^* 

Individually )  Sir,  I  have  as  yet  no  reason  for  despair:  my  charms  are 
not  yet  faded ;  nor  do  I  receive  any  broad  hints  from  the  men  that  1  am 
singled  out  for  singleness.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  no  lack  of  ^  cut- 
if.utton  majors"  and  sauntering  comets,  to  spoil  our  sofas  with  their 
boots,  and  to  waste  precious  time  in  a  gossipry  that  like  the  passages 
in  Gray's  Long  Story,  "  lead  to  nothing."  Our  house,  indeed,  is  con- 
stantly beset  with  these  idlers,  ever  ready  to  '^bestow  then*  tediousness 
on  whoever  will  listen  to  them,"  and  always  in  marching  order,  to 
*^  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup,  with  Nong-tong-paw,"  to  ride  away  morn- 
ings and  flirt  away  nights.  But  they  have  no  more  idea  of  marrying 
than  of  settling  their  debts  ;  and  should  a  girl  be  weak  enough  to  listen 
to  them,  would  as  soon  think  of  repaying  the  father's  dinners  as  re- 
turning the  daughter's  passion.  No,  Sir,  the  young  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  may  ^^  court  an  amorous  looking-glass,"  but  if  they  court  any 
thing  else,  it  b  with  no  settled  purpose  :  for  the  only  ^^  tie^  which  does 
not  fill  them  with  horror,  is  the  tie  of  their  cravat. 

It  was  not,  then,  without  considerable  indignation  that  I  perused 
your  animadversions  upon  female  speculations  in  matrimony,  in  a  re- 
cent article  on  "  Select  Society ;"  which  accuses  our  mothers  of  their 
mercenary  attentions  to  young  men,  and  of  going  out  of  their  way  to 
marry  their  daughters ;  and  which  treats  us  as  little  better  than  common 
swindlers  and  takers  of  husbands  upon  false  pretences.  Really,  Mr. 
Editor,  this  is  most  unreasonable!  for,  if  the  mountain  wOl  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  surely  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain.  Besides, 
the  statement  is  altogether  expartCy  and  ^^  like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all  on 
one  side."  For  if  the  attack  of  an  experienced  matron  is  often  closely 
calculated  and  well-combined,  the  beaux  are  on  their  side  perfect 
Vaubans,  and  conduct  the  defence  with  a  skill  and  pertinacity  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  besiegers.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  impene- 
trable as  a  genuine  dangler,  nothing  so  nts^  as  a  trading  lady's  man. 
If  he  finds  himself  left  out  of  a  party,  and  neglected,  as  one  fix>m  whom 
nothing  is  to  be  expected,  he  immediately  takes  the  alarm,  grows  warm 
in  his  manner,  constant  in  his  attentions,  and  does  ^'  Vimpasmhle^^  to 
induce  an  inference  that  he  is  about  ^^  to  pop  the  question."  Nothing, 
however,  is  farther  from  his  intention ;  and  no  sooner  does  he  perceive 
that  he  has  excited  an  interest,  and  that  mamma  begins  to  have  her  eye 
on  him,  than  he  draws  in  his  horns  like  a  snail,  entrenches  himself  in 
^neralities,  avoids  all  openings  to  an  ^claircissementj  and  ^' backs  out" 
(to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own)  with  a  dexterity,  which  leaves  neither  the 
consolation  of  being  affronted,  nor  the  advantage  of  disengagement 
In  this  way  he  alternately  blows  hot  and  cold,  as  the  occasion  may  re* 
quire,  tantalizing  mother  and  daughter  with  an  endless  succession  of 
hopes,  which  he  never  means  to  realize,  and  of  fears  which  he  takes 
good  care  shall  never  be  reduced  to  certainty.  Years  pass,  seasons 
succeed  to  seasons,  ^  whole  summer  suns  roll  unperceived  away,"  and 
we  are  <*  surprised  to  hear  that  we  grow  old,"  without,  at  the  samo 
time,  hearing  any  thing  of  a  ring  and  a  licence. 

4  ■  !■    I    ■    i    ■        ■!   ■        ■  ■    I   ■■■    II  i        ■     —i.  ■    I  II  ,, I  III  I     ■ii   ■ < 
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Upon  creatures  such  as  these  '^  cupboard  lovers/'  feeling  and  affec- 
tion would  be  flung  away.  The  cold,  the  heartless,  and  the  specula- 
ting, are  alone  safe  in  their  society ;  and  if  in  a  game  of  '^  diamond 
cut  diamond,"  a  rich  young  egoist  is  now  and  then  ^^  brought  down  at 
a  long  shot,"  or  enticed  by  a  scientific  combination  of  female  wit,  ms^ 
tronly  cunning,  and  fraternal  surveiUanccy  into  committing  matrimony, 
where  is  the  mighty  harm?  According  to  all  codes^  murder  in  se]f-de« 
fence  is  justifiable.  Then,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  leave  us  poor  girls 
to  be  ^^  killing"  in  our  own  way,  and  do  not  insist  upon  a  candour  and 
senubility,  which,  meeting  no  return,  is  at  least  as  idiotical  as  it  is 
innocent.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  more  pitiable, 
than  that  of  an  amiable,  frank,  and  warm-hearted  girl,  who  listens  un- 
si]^)ectingly  to  the  blandishments  of  one  of  these  mock  sentimentalists, 
believing  a  man  merely  because  he  tells  a  lie  with  a  grave  face,  and 
suflering  herself  to  be  entrapped  into  a  real  passion,  for  a  wretch  fit  only 
to  associate  with  St.  Augustine's  snow  lady. 

**  Once  and  but  once,  my  heedless  ycmth  was  bit ;" 

when,  finding  a  good  deal  of  apparent  good-nature,  and  some  really 
good  conversation,  with  a  more  than  usual  warmth  and  sincerity  of  man- 
ner, I  really  thought  that  at  last  I  had  met  ^  my  match."  Abandon- 
mg  myself  to  all  those  sentfanents  which  are  natural  to  our  sex  on  the 
presimipdon  of  a  solid  engagement,  and  indulging  in  all  those  illusions 

"  Che  gusta  un  cor  amato  riuoando,** 

I  cherished  during  an  entire  winter  the  flattering  error.  I  mistook 
assiduity  for  afilection,  and  an  air  empress^,  for  a  genuine  attachment. 
M(us  luUts  !  ^  airs  empressis,  vous  n^etes  pas  PamourP^  At  the  proper 
season  for  leaving  town  we  went  to  a  fashionable  watering-place,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  direct  invitation  of  the  swain,  on 
a  visit  to  our  own  house  in  the  country  ;  and  he— 4id  not  follow  us, 
but  set  ofi*  to  Paris,  in  search,  as  we  were  informed,  of  fresh  game, 
leaving  me  to  drink  the  spa-water,  and  experience^—— 

"  Quel  cfae  poo  idegno  in  cor  di  donna  amante." 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  was  (not  mortified,  no,  that 
feeling  was  quite  absorbed  in  a  more  painful  sentiment,  but)  wounded. 
Shame  at  being  so  egregiously  duped,  and  humiliation  at  the  advan- 
tage 1  had  afforded  to  a  heartless  puppy,  in  suffering  him  to  read  and 
play  upon  my  affections,  remained  dormant  for  months,  while  I  was 
absorbed  by  the  more  tender  emotions  I  had  so  imprudently  allowed 
to  grow  np  in  my  bosom.  But  as  I  have  some  firmness  of  mind  and 
natural  spirit,  indignation  at  length  took  the  lead,  and  I  was  no  longer 
unhappy. 

In  the  good  old  times,  we  women  had  only  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  men  who  had  designs  on  our  persons.  A  reasonable  por- 
tion of  prudence  and  propriety  sufficed  to  ensure  a  girl  a  triumph  over 
her  wonld-be  seducer,  and  seldom  failed  to  conduct  the  wuicing,  reluc- 
tant Lovelace  unto  the  bands  of  holy  matrimony — ^a  striking  example 
of  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice,  and  of  the  force  of  beauty  armed 
by  modesty  and  discretion.  But  now  these  dangers  exist  only  in 
noveb.  A  girl  of  real  flesh  and  blood  has  nothing  to  encounter  half 
so  formidable  as  the  Adonises  who  have  no  designs  at  all.    Actions 
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for  love-damageSy  with  their  attendant  consequences,  awards  and 
attorneys'  bills,  are  worth  aU  the  duennas  and  maiden  aunts  in  the 
world,  keeping  those  few  beaux  restet  of  the  old  school,  who  find  either 
time  or  energy  to  be  mischievous,  at  a  respectful  distance ;  and  in- 
stead of  dreading  the  passions  of  the  other  sex,  our  greatest  dangers 
arise  from  those  who  know  not  what  passion  is.  Against  these  ene- 
mies, selfishness  must  be  opposed  by  selfishness,  and  cunning  met  by 
finesse ;  for  art,  and  a  regular  system  of  tactics,  can  alone  arail ;  and 
after  all,  though  the  victory  may  be  brilliant,  it  is  not  in  one  case  in  a 
thousand  that  we  can  boast  of  its  being  profitaUe. 

The  truth  is,  I  more  than  half  suspect  the  self-«atisfied  gentleman, 
who  is  the  hero  of  your  article  on  "  Select  Society*"  and  p3io,  by  the 
by,  from  his  own  confession,  seems  totally  unqualified  for  good  com- 
pany in  any  genre,  writes  under  the  influence  of  personal  pique  ;  and 
being  disappointed  in  some  reasonable  expectation  of  winning  youth, 
beauty,  and  a  large  fortune,  upon  the  small  outlay  of  his  own  personal 
accomplishments,  takes  this  method  of  venting  hb  spleen,  and  dis- 
charging his  anger  against  the  whole  sex.  I  have  known  many  of 
these  difficult  gentlemen,  who,  after  thinking  nothing  too  good  for 
them,  and  passing  the  summer  of  life  in  vain  attempts  upon  handsome 
heiresses  and  buxom  rich  widows,  sat  down  at  last,  on  the  turn  of  their 
age,  with  some  dowdy,  neither  remarkable  for  sense,  beauty,  nor  spirit, 
and  without  even  the  charms  of  the  pocket,  to  compensate  for  the 
total  absence  of  thoae  of  the  person  and  the  mind.  But,  be  this  as  it 
'  may)  the  malapert  censor  might  have  remembered,  that  in  matrimony, 
we  girls  are  necessarily  influenced  by  our  parents,  to  whose  guiduice 
we  are  compelled  to  submit  ourselves ;  and  that,  if  we  seem  cun- 
ning and  rapacious,  it  is  most  frequently  the  fault  of  a  too  anxious 
mother.  But  the  men  in  indulging  their  selfish  views,  in  sedulously 
avoiding  a  poor  girl,  whatever  may  be  her  merit,  or  in  tnfling  with  the 
feelings  and  engrossing  the  time  of  an  unmarried  female,  without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  making  her  a  wife,  act  for  themselves,  and  have 
no  one  upon  whom  they  can  shift  the  blame.  Besides,  if  girls  really 
do  look  too  sharp  after  a  husband,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  ma- 
trimony, a  mere  episode  in  men's  fortunes,  is  every  thing  to  a  female. 
To  remain  single  is,  with  a  woman,  inevitably  to  lose  caste ;  while 
your  old  bachelor  is  only  the  more  courted  and  feasted  for  hb  celibacy. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  men  are  destined  ta  labour  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  it  b  but  just  that  a  female,  in  seeking  a  partner  for 
life,  should  look  out  for  protection  and  support.  But  your  modem 
Benedicts,  your  heroes  who  complain  of  the  artifices  of  the  sex,  seek 
only,  in  their  eflbrts  to  marry,  the  wife  whose  -means  must  support 
their  idleness  and  supply  their  extravagance. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  men  have  little  reason  to  com- 
plain ;  and  the  less  when  it  is  considered  that,  being  confined  to  defensive 
operations,  we  can  play  off  no  arts  but  upon  those  who  wilfully  place 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  our  fascinations,  while  the  men  are  at 
liberty  to  engage,  or  not  engage,  when  and  where  they  please.  There 
is  however  another  sort  of  dangler,  whose  faults  I  shall  plead  in  farther 
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abatement  of  the  ^'select"  gentleman's  charge;  and  this  is  the  man, 
who,  beuig  perhaps  mider  circumstances  which  render  marriage  not 
altogether  pnident,  cannot  decide  between  love  and  ambition.  Such  a 
man,  with<Rit  scruple,  will  master  a  girl's  affections,  and  indeed  would 
be  happj  to  marry  the  object  of  his  preference ;  but  then  he  would  at 
the  same  time  retain  all  the  luxuries  and  superfluities,  which,  as  a  single 
man,  he  has  been  used  to  enjoy.  Placed  like  the  metaphysical  donkey 
between  two  identical  bundles  of  hay,  and  without  strength  of  mind  to 
form  a  decided  volition  and  either  give  up  the  world  or  his  mistress, 
he  would  fain  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too :  thus  he  professes  honourable 
intentions,  compromises  the  character  and  the  repose  of  the  lady  by 
incessant  assiduities  in  public,  and  by  the  warmest  protestations  of 
endless  devotion  in  private ;  and  by  binding  her  in  a  pledge  to  be  his, 
whenever  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  demand  her  hand,  he  effectually 
excludes  all  access  of  more  independent  or  more  marrying  lovers.  In 
the  mean  time,  at  best,  life  slips  away  unenjoyed ;  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  passion  cools ;  but  the  gentleman  does  not  break  off — he  dare  not 
do  that.  His  attentions  however  slacken,  and  the  wretched  woman 
becomes  the  victim  of  the  most  torturing  suspense,  of  the  crudest 
heart-burnings,  without  power  to  cut  the  man  she  begins  to  despise,  or 
to  force  his  oscillating  thoughts  to  a  determination.  Oh  !  Mr.  Editor, 
you  know  something  of  the  ^'pleasures  of  hope,"  but  you  know  also 
that  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick ;  and  you  will  feel  for  the 
tste  of  a  human  being  whose  life  and  love  have  been  blighted  by  such 
a  sickly  admirer. 

<<  Quante  Tedove  notti, 
Quante  d)  solitarj, 
Ha  ooDSumato  iDdamo.'* 

I  must  not,  however,  grow  grave,  though  this  is  a  case  which,  as  my 
careless  brother  Tom  is  wont  to  say,  would  indeed  make  a  person 
swear.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  privately  to  give  me  up  the  name  of  the 
flippant  youth  who  has  indited  the  precious  farrago  of  which  I  complain, 
and  to  throw  him  for  a  season  in  my  way ;  and  if  I  do  not  play  the 
fish  up  the  stream  and  down  the  stream,  ay,  and  bring  him  to  the  shore, 
too,  with  the  single  hair  of  his  own  egregious  vanity,  never  say  again 
that  there 's  faith  in  a  woman's  word.  Pardon  this  immeasurable  letter, 
which  en  revanche^  shall,  in  ccmtradistinction  to  all  feminine  epistles, 
have  no  postscript ;  and  consider  me  as 

Your  hiunble  servant,  and  constant  reader,  Delia* 
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Five  Hundred  a  Year. 

That  gilt  middle-path,  which  the  poet  of  Rome 

Eztoird  as  the  only  safe  highway  to  bliss : 
That  <'  baTen*'  which  many  a  poet  at  home 
Assores  us  all  Guinea-bound  merchantmen  miss : 
That  bless'd  middle  line. 
Which  bard  and  divine 
In  sonnet  and  sermon  so  sigh  for,  is  mine  ;^- 
My  uncle,  a  plain  honest  fat  auctioneer, 
Walk'd  off,  and  bequeath'd  me  Five  Hundred  a-y^r. 
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1  ne'er,  if  I  live  to  the  age  of  Old  Parr,^ 

Can  fail  to  remember  how  stared  brother  Bill, 
Jack  bullied,  and  Tom,  who  b  now  at  the  Bar, 
Drove  poat  to  a  Proctor  to  knock  up  the  wiO. 
Thej  never  could  trace 
What  beanty  or  grace 
Sir  Christopher  Catalogue  taw  in  my  face, 
To  cut  off  three  youths,  to  his  bosom  so  dear, 
And  deluge  a  fourth  with  Five  Hundred  a-year ! 

The  will,  though  law-beaten,  stood  firm  as  a  rock| 
The  probate  was  properly  lodged  at  the  Bank ; 
Transferr'd  to  my  name  stood  tlM  spleen-moving  stock. 
And  I,  m  the  West,  bearded  people  of  rank. 
No  loneer  a  clerk, 
I  rode  m  the  Park, 

Or  lounged  in  Pall  Mall  tUl  an  hour  after  dark. 
t  entered,  what  seem*d  then,  a  happy  career, 
Possessed  of  a  gig  and  Five  Hundnid  a-year. 

£re  long,  I  began  to  be  bored  by  a  guest, 

A  strange  sort  of  harpy,  who  poison'd  omt  feast: 
He  visits,  m  London,  the  folks  who  dwell  West, 
But  seldom  cohabtU  with  those  who  live  East. 
Bar,  door-chain,  or  key. 
Could  not  keep  me  free, — 
As  brisk  as  a  bailiff  in  bolted  Ennid, 
•  '•  "I  *m  come,"  he  stUl  cried,  "  to  partake  of  your  cheer, 

I  *m  partial  to  folks  of  Five  Hundred  a-year." 

Meanwhfle  my  three  brothers,  by  prudence  and  care. 

Got  onward  in  life,  while  I  stuck  by  the  wall ; 
Bill  open'd  a  tea-shop  in  firidgewater  Square, 
And  Jack,  as  a  writer,  grew  rich  ui  Bengal. 
Tom  made  his  impressions 
Through  Newnite  transgressions, 
And  got  half  the  business  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions, 
They  marched  in  the  van,  while  I  lagg'd  in  the  rear, 
:  ^  1'^*  Condemn'd  to  £nftiis  and  Five  Hundred  a-year. 

Too  little  encouraged  to  feel  self-assured, 

Too  dull  for  retorts,  and  too  timid  for  tannts ; 
By  daughters  and  nieces  I  'm  barely  endured, 
And  mortally  hated  by  mothers  and  aunts. 
If  e*er  I  entangle 
A  giri  in  an  angle, 

Up  steps  some  Dwenna,  love's  serpent  to  strangle; 
«<  Come  hither !  dont  talk  to  that  fellow,  n^  dear, 
His  income  is  only  Five  Hundred  a-year." 

Without  tact  or  talenU  to  get  into  ton, 

No  calling  lo  stick  to,  no  trade  to  pursue : 
Thus  London,  hard  stepmother,  leaves  me  alone. 
With  little  to  live  on  and  nothing  to  do. 
Could  I  row  a  life^KWt, 
Make  a  boot,  or  acoat, 
Or  serve  ui  a  silversmith's  shop,  and  devote 
My  days  to  employment,  my  evenmgs  to  cheer, 
I  'd  gladly  give  op  my  Five  Hundred  a-year. 
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WHT  DO    WE   LOVE  f 

1  orrsN  think  each  tottering  form, 
That  limps  along  in  life's  decline, 

Once  bore  a  heart  as  youngi  as  warm. 
As  ihll  of  idle  thoughts  as  mine — 

And  each  has  had  his  dream  of  joy. 
His  own  uneqiiaird  pure  romance ; 

Commencing,  when  the  blushing  boy 
First  thrills  at  lovely  woman's  glance : 

And  each  could  tell  his  tale  of  youth, 
And  think  its  scenes  of  lore  evince 

More  passion,  more  unearthly  truth, 
Than  any  tale  before,  or  since. 

Yet— they  could  teil  of  tender  lays, 
At  midnight  penn'd  in  classic  shades ; 

—Of  days  more  bright  than  modern  days ; 
—Of  maids  more  fair  than  living  maids. 

Of  whispers  in  a  willing  ear, 
Of  kisses  on  a  bloshmg  cheek ; 

( — Each  kiss— each  whisper  far  too  dear 
For  modem  lips  to  give,  or  speak.) 

Of  prospects  too,  untimely  cross'd. 
Of  pa&sion  slighted  or  betray 'd; 

Of  kindred  spirits  early  lost. 
And  buds  that  blossom'd  but  to  fade. 

Of  beaming  eyes,  and  tresses  gay, 
^kiastic  form,  and  noble  brow ; 

And  charms — that  all  have  pass'd  away, 
And  left  them — what  wc  tee  them  now  i 

And  is  it  so ! — h  human  love 
So  ttry  light  and  frail  a  thing  ? 

And  must  youth's  brightest  visions  more, 
For  ever  on  Time's  restless  wing  f 

Must  all  the  eyes  that  stlU  are  bright, 
And  all  the  lips  that  talk  of  bliss. 

And  all  the  forms  so  fair  to-night. 
Hereafter— only  come  to  this .' 

Then  what  are  Love's  best  visions  woitb| 
If  we  at  length  must  lose  them  thus? 

If  all  we  value  most  on  earth, 
Ere  long  must  fade  away  from  us? 

If  that  one  being  whom  we  take 
From  all  the  world,  and  still  recor 

To  all  tkt  said— and  for  her  sake 
Feel  far  ftomjoy^  when  far  from  htt^ 

If  that  one  form  which  we  adore 
From  youth  to  age,  in  bliss  or  pain, 

Soon  withers — and  is  seen  no  more^ 
— ^Why  do  we  love — t/2ove  bt  votn* 
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On  the  Old  Age  of  Artiste. 

Mr.  Nollekens  died  the  other  day  at  the  age  of  ei^ty,  and  kft 
240,000  pounds  behind  him,  and  the  name  of  one  of  our  b^t  English 
sculptors.  There  was  a  great  scramble  among  the  legatees,  a  c(^dl 
to  a  will  with  large  bequests  unsigned,  and  that  last  triumph  of  the 
dead  or  dying  over  those  who  survive—hopes  raised  and  defeated 
without  a  possibility  of  retaliation,  or  the  smallest  use  in  complaint. 
The  king  was  at  first  said  to  be  left  residuary  legatee.  This  would 
have  been  a  fine  instance  of  romantic  and  gratuitous  homage  to  Ma- 
jesty, in  a  man  who  all  his  life-time  could  never  be  made  to  compre- 
hend the  abstract  idea  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  or  even  of  persons. 
He  would  go  up  to  the  Duke  of  York,  or  Prince  of  Wales,  (in  spite  of 
warning),  take  them  familiarly  by  the  button  like  common  acquaintance^ 
ask  them  how  their  father  did  ;  and  express  pleasure  at  hearing  he  was 
well,  saying,  ''  when  he  was  gone,  we  should  never  get  such  another." 
He  once,  when  the  old  king  was  sitting  to  him  for  his  bust,  fairly  stuck 
a  pair  of  compasses  into  his  nose  to  measure  the  distance  from  die 
upper  lip  to  the  forehead,  as  if  he  had  been  measuring  a  block  of 
marble.  His  late  Majesty  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  was  amused  to 
find  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  world,  ignorant  of  that  vast  interrai 
which  separated  him  from  every  other  man.  Nollekens,  with  all  his 
loyalty,  merely  liked  the  man,  and  cared  nothing  about  the  king  (which 
was  one  of  those  mixed  tnodeSy  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  them,  of  which  he 
had  no  more  idea  than  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  cream-coloured  horses) 
— ^handled  him  like  so  much  common  clay,  and  had  no  other  notion  of 
the  matter,  but  that  it  was  his  business  to  make  the  best  bust  of  him  he 
possibly  could,  and  to  set  about  it  in  the  regular  way.  There  was  some- 
thing in  this  plainness  and  simplicity  that  savoured  perhaps  of  the 
hardness  and  dryness  of  his  art,  and  of  his  own  peculiar  severity  of 
manner.  He  conceived  that  one  man's  head  difiered  from  another's 
only  as  it  was  a  better  or  worse  subject  for  modelling,  that  a  bad  bast 
was  not  made  into  a  good  one  by  being  stuck  upon  a  pedestal,  or  by 
any  painting  or  vambhing,  and  that  by  whatever  name  he  was  called, 
^'  a  man '«  a  man  for  a'  thatJ^  A  sculptor's  ideas  must,  I  should  guess, 
be  somewhat  rigid  and  inflexible,  like  the  materials  in  which  he  works. 
Besides,  NoUekens's  style  was  comparatively  hard  and  edgy.  He  had 
as  much  truth  and  character,  but  none  of  the  polished  graces  or  trans- 
parent softness  of  Chantry.  He  had  more  of  the  rough,  plain,  down- 
right honesty  of  his  art.  It  seemed  to  be  his  character.  Mr.  North- 
cote  was  once  complimenting  him  oit  his  acknowledged  superiority — 
^^  Ay,  you  made  the  best  Busts  of  any  body  !"  ^^  I  don't  know  about 
that,"  said  the  other,  his  eyes  (though  their  orbs  were  quenched)  smil- 
ing with  a  gleam  of  smothered  delight — ^  I  only  know  I  always  tried 
to  make  them  as  like  as  I  could !" 

I  saw  this  eminent  and  singular  person  one  morning  in  Mr.  North- 
cote's  painting-room.  He  had  then  been  for  some  time  blind,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  his  profession ;  but  he  still 
took  a  pleasure  in  designing  groups,  and  in  giving  directions  to  others 
for  executing  them.    He  and  Nortbcote  made  a  remarkable  pair.     He 
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%A  down  on  a  low  stool  (from  bein?  rather  fatigued),  rested  with  both 
hands  on  a  stick,  as  if  he  clung  to  die  solid  and  tangible,  had  an  habi- 
tual twitch  in  his  limbs  and  motions,  as  if  catchine  himself  in  the  act  of 
gomg  too  far  in  chiselling  a  lip  or  a  dimple  in  a  chin ;  was  6ob-upricrht, 
with  features  hard  and  square,  bm  finely  cut,  a  hooked  nose,  thin  lips, 
an  indented  forehead  ;  and  the  defect  in  his  sight  completed  his  resem- 
blance to  one  of  his  own  masterly  busts.    He  seemed,  by  time  and 
labour,  to  '^  ha^e  wrought  himself  to  stone."    Northcote  stood  by  his 
ttde — all  air  and  spirit,  stooping  down  to  speak  to  him.     The  painter 
was  in  a  loose  moming^own,  with  his  back  to  the  light ;  his  face  was 
fike  a  pale  fine  piece  of  colouring ;  and  his  eye  came  out  and  glanced 
thiough  the  twilight  of  the  past,  like  an  old  eagle  looking  from  its  eyrie 
in  the  clouds.    In  a  moment  they  had  lighted  from  the  top  of  Mount 
Cenis  in  the  Vatican^ 

"  As  when  a  Tulture  on  Imaus  bred 
FUes  towVds  the  springs 
Of  Ganges  and  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams,** 

diese  two  fine  old  men  lighted  with  winged  thoughts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  there  bathed  and  drank  of  the  spirit  of  their  youth. 
They  talked  of  Titian  and  Bernini ;  and  Northcote  mentioned,  that 
when  Roubilliac  came  back  from  Rome,  after  seeing  the  works  of  the 
latter,  and  went  to  look  at  his  own  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  said—* 
"  By  G — d,  they  looked  like  tobacco-pipes." 

They  then  recalled  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  Day  (a  fellow-student 
of  theirs),  of  Bamr  and  Fuseli.  Sir  Joshua,  and  Burke,  and  Johnson 
were  talked  of.  ^Tne  names  of  these  great  sons  of  memory  were  in  the 
room,  and  they  almost  seemed  to  answer  to  them — ^Genius  and  Fame 
flung  a  spell  into  the  air, 

**  And  bjF  the  force  of  blear  Ulosion, 
Had  drawn  me  on  to  my  confusion/* 

bad  I  not  been  long  ere  this  tiren  proof/  It  is  delightful,  though  pain- 
fbl,  to  hear  two  veterans  in  art  thus  Udking  over  the  adventures  and 
studies  of  their  youth,  when  one  feels  that  they  are  not  quite  mortal, 
that  they  have  one  imperishable  part  about  them,  and  that  they  are  con- 
Kious,  as  they  approach  the  farthest  verge  of  humanity  in  friendly  inter- 
course and  tranquil  decay,  that  they  have  done  something  that  will 
live  after  them.  The  consolations  of  religion  apart,  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  salve  that  takes  out  the  sting  of  that  sore  evil,  Death ;  and  by 
lessening  the  impatience  and  alarm  at  his  approach,  often  tempts  him 
to  prolcmg  the  term  of  his  delay. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  artists,  or  at  least  academicians,  live  long. 
It  is  but  a  short  while  ago  that  Northcote,  Nollekens,  West,  Flaxman, 
Cosway,  and  Fuseli  were  all  living  at  the  same  time,  in  good  health 
and  s]Hrits,  without  any  diminution  of  faculties,  all  of  them  having  long 
passed  their  grand  climacteric,  and  attained  to  the  highest  reputation  in 
then*  several  departments.  From  these  striking  examples,  the  diploma 
of  a  Royal  Academician  seems  to  be  a  grant  of  a  longer  lease  of  life, 
among  its  other  advantages.  In  fact,  it  is  tantamount  to  the  conferring 
a  certain  reputation  in  his  profession  and  a  competence  on  any  man  ; 
and  thus  supplies  the  wants  of  the  body  and  sets  his  mind  at  ease. 
\nistfl  in  general)  (poor  devils !)  I  am  afraid,  arc  not  a  long-lived  race. 
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They  break  up  commonly  about  forty,  their  spkits  giving  way  with  the 
disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  excellence,  or  the  want  of  encourage- 
ment for  that  which  they  have  attained,  their  plans  disconcerted,  and 
tlu  ir  affairs  irretrievable ;  and  in  this  state  of  mortification  and  embar* 
rai»sment  (more  or  less  prolonged  %nd  aggravated)  they  are  either 
starved  or  else  drink  themselves  to  death.  But  your  Academician  is 
quite  a  different  sort  of  person.  He  '^  bears  a  charmed  hfe,  that  mixst 
not  yield''  to  duns,  or  critics,  or  patrons.  He  is  free  of  Parnassus,  and 
claims  ail  the  immunities  of  fame  in  his  life-time.  He  has  but  to  paint 
(as  the  sun  has  but  to  shine),  to  bafQe  envious  maligners.  He  has  but 
to  send  his  pictures  to  the  Lxliibition  at  Somerset-House,  in  order  to 
have  them  hung  up  :  he  has  but  to  dine  once  a  year  with  the  Academy, 
the  Nobility,  the  Cabinet-Minister,  and  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Far 
mily,  in  order  not  to  want  a  dinner  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Shall 
hunger  come  near  the  man  that  has  feasted  with  princes  ? — shall  a 
bailiff  tap  the  shoulder  on  which  a  Marquis  has  familiarly  leaned,  that 
has  been  dubbed  with  knighthood  ?  No,  even  the  fell  Serjeant  Death 
stands  as  it  were  aloof,  and  he  enjoys  a  kind  of  premature  immortali^ 
in  recorded  honours  and  endless  labours.  Oh !  what  golden  hours  are 
his  !  In  the  short  days  of  winter  he  husbands  time  ;  the  long  evenings 
of  summer  still  find  him  employed !  He  paints  on,  and  takes  no  thought 
for  to-morrow.  All  is  right  in  that  respect.  His  bills  are  regularly 
paid,  his  drafts  are  duly  honoured.  He  has  exercise  for  his  body,  em- 
ployment for  his  mind  in  his  profession,  and  without  ever  stirring  out 
of  his  painting-room.  He  studies  as  much  of  other  things  as  he  pleases. 
He  goes  into  the  best  company,  or  talks  with  his  sitters — attends  at  the 
Academy  Meetings,  and  enters  into  their  intrigues  and  cabals,  or  stays 
at  home,  and  enjoys  the  otium  cum  dignitaie.  If  he  is  fond  of  reputa- 
tion. Fame  watches  him  at  work,  and  weaves  a  woof,  like  Iris,  over  his 
head — if  he  is  fond  of  money,  Plutus  digs  a  mine  under  his  feet.  What- 
ever he  touches  becomes  gold.  He  is  paid  half-price  before  he  begins  ; 
and  commissions  pour  in  upon  commissions.  His  portraits  are  like, 
and  his  historical  pieces  fine  :  for  to  question  the  talents  or  success  of 
a  Royal  Academician  is  to  betray  your  own  want  of  taste.  Or  if  his 
pictures  are  not  quite  approved,  he  is  an  agreeable  man,  and  converses 
well.  Or  he  is  a  person  of  elegant  accomplishments,  dresses  well,  and 
is  an  ornament  to  a  private  circle.  A  man  is  not  an  Academician  for 
nothing.  ^'  His  life  spins  round  on  its  soft  axle :"  and  in  a  round  of 
satisfied  desires  and  pleasing  avocations,  without  any  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  thought  or  business,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  run 
smoothly  on  to  its  last  sand ! 

Of  all  the  Academicians,  the  painters,  or  persons  I  have  ever  known, 
Mr.  Northcote  is  the  most  to  my  taste.    It  may  be  said  of  him  truly, 

"  A^e  cannot  wither^  nor  custom  stale 
His  infinite  variety." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  possible  he  should  become  tedious,  since,  even  if  he 
repeats  the  same  thing,  it  appears  quite  new  from  his  manner,  that 
breathes  new  life  into  it,  and  from  his  eye,  that  is  as  fresh  as  the  morn- 
ing. How  you  hate  any  one  who  tells  the  same  story  or  anticipates 
a  remark  of  his — it  seems  so  coarse  and  vulgar,  so  dry  and  inanimate  ! 
There  is  something  like  injustice  in  this  preference— 4>ut  no  I  it  is  a  tri- 
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bute  to  the  ^irit  that  is  in  the  man.  Mr.  Northcote's  manner  is  com- 
pleicly  extempore.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Canning's  oratory.  All 
his  thoughts  come  upon'  him  unawares,  and  for  this  reason  they  surprise 
and  delight  you,  because  they  have  evidently  the  same  effect  upon  his 
mind.  There  is  the  same  unconsciousness  in  his  conversation  that  has 
been  pointed  out  in  Shakspeare's  dialogues ;  or  you  are  startled  with 
oDe  observation  aAer  another,  as  when  the  mist  gradually  withdraws 
from  a  landscape  and  unfolds  objects  one  by  one.  His  figure  is  small, 
shadowy,  emaciated ;  but  you  think  only  of  his  face,  which  is  fine  and 
expressive.  His  body  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  of  the  natveUj  and  unaffected,  but  delightful  ease 
of  the  way  in  which  he  goes  on — ^now  touching  upon  a  picture — ^now 
looking  for  his  snuff-box — ^now  alluding  to  some  book  he  has  been 
reading* — now  returning  to  his  favourite  art  He  seems  just  as  if  he 
was  by  himself  or  in  the  company  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  makes  you 
feel  quite  at  home.  If  it  is  a  Member  of  Parliament,  or  a  beautiful 
woman,  or  a  child,  or  a  young  artist  that  drops  in,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence; he  enters  into  conversation  with  them  in  the  same  unconstrained 
manner,  as  if  they  were  inmates  in  his  family.  Sometimes  you  find 
him  sitting  on  the  floor,  like  a  school-boy  at  play,  turning  over  a  set  of 
old  prints ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say  the  other  day,  coming 
to  one  of  some  men  putting  off  in  a  boat  firom  a  shipwreck — '^  Hiat  is 
the  grandest  and  most  original  thing  I  ever  did  !"  This  was  not  ego- 
tism, but  had  all  the  beauty  of  trud^  and  sincerity.  The  print  was 
indeed  a  noble  and  spirited  design.  The  circumstance  from  which  it 
was  taken  happened  to  Sir  Harry  Englefield  and  his  crew.  He  told 
Northcote  the  story,  sat  for  his  own  head,  and  brought  the  men  firom 
Wapping  to  sit  for  their's ;  and  these  he  had  arranged  into  a  formal 
composition,  till  one  Jeffirey,  a  conceited  but  clever  artist  of  that  day, 
called  in  upon  him,  and  said,  '^Oh!  that  common-place  thing  will 
never  do,  it  is  like  West;  you  should  throw  them  into  an  action  some- 
thing like  this." — Accordingly,  the  head  of  the  boat  was  reared  up  like 
a  sea-horse  riding  the  waves,  and  the  elements  put  into  commotion,  and 
when  the  painter  looked  at  it  the  last  thing  as  he  went  out  of  his 
room  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  said  that  "  it  frightened  Mm,^^  He 
retained  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  men  nearly  as  they  sat  to 
him.  It  is  very  fine,  and  truly  English ;  and  being  natural,  it  was 
easily  made  into  history.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a  young  gentleman 
striving  to  get  into  the  boat,  while  the  crow  are  pushing  him  off  with 
their  oars;  but  at  last  he  prevailed  with  them  by  his  perseverance  and 
entreaties  to  take  him  in.  They  had  only  time  to  throw  a  bag  of  bis- 
cuits into  the  boat  before  the  ship  went  down  ;  which  they  divided  into 
a  biscuit  a  day  for  each  man,  dipping  them  into  water  which  they  col- 
lected by  holding  up  thei^  handkerchiefs  in  the  rain  and  squeezing  it 
into  a  bottle.  They  were  out  sixteen  days  in  the  Atlantic,  and  got 
ashore  at  some  place  in  Spain,  where  the  great  difficulty  was  to  pre- 
vent them  from  eating  too  much  at  once,  so  as  to  recover  gradually. 
Sir  Harry  Englefield  observed  that  he  suffered  more  afterwards  than 
at  the  time — ^Aat  he  had  horrid  dreams  of  falling  down  precipices  for  a 
long  while  after — that  in  the  boat  they  told  merry  stories,  and  kept  up 
one  another's  spirits  as  well  as  they  could,  and  on  some  complaint  being 
made  of  their  distressed  situation,  the  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
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admitted  into  their  crew  remarked,  ^  Nay,  we  are  not  so  badly  off 
neither,  we  are  not  come  to  eating  one  another  yet !" — Thus,  whatev^- 
is  the  subject  of  discourse,  the  scene  is  revived  in  his  mind,  and  every 
circumstance  brought  before  you  without  affectation  or  effort,  just  as  it 
happened.  It  might  be  called  picture-talking.  He  has  always  some 
pat  allusion  or  anecdote.  A  young  engraver  came  into  his  room  the 
other  day,  with  a  print  which  he  had  put  into  the  crown  of  his  hat,  in 
order  not  to  crumple  it,  and  he  said  it  had  been  nearly  blown  away 
several  times  in  passing  along  the  street.  ^  You  put  me  in  mind^'* 
said  Northcete,  '^  of  a  bird-catcher  at  Pljrmouth,  who  used  to  put  the 
birds  he  had  caught  into  his  hat  to  bring  them  home,  and  one  daj 
meeting  my  father  in  the  road,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  to  make  him  a  low 
bow,  and  all  the  birds  flew  away !"  Sometimes  Mr.  Northcote  gets  to 
the  top  of  a  ladder  to  paint  a  palm-tree  or  to  finish  a  sky  in  one  of  hia 
pictures  ;  and  in  this  situation  he  listens  very  attentively  to  any  tlung 
you  teU  him.  I  was  once  mentioning  some  strange  inconsistencies  <^ 
our  modem  poets ;  and  on  coming  to  one  that  exceeded  the  rest,  he  ile- 
scended  the  steps  of  the  ladder  one  by  one,  laid  his  pallet  and  brushes 
deliberately  on  the  ground,  and  coming  up  to  me,  said-^'^  you  don't 
say  so,  it 's  the  very  tiling  I  should  have  supposed  of  them :  yet  these 
are  the  men  that  speak  against  Pope  and  Dryden."  Never  any  sar- 
casms were  so  fine,  so  cutting,  so  careless  as  Us.  The  grossest  things 
firom  his  lips  seem  an  essence  of  refinement :  the  most  refined  become 
more  so  than  ever.  Hear  turn  talk  of  Pope'a  epistle  to  JervaS|  an4 
repeat  the  Unes— 

"  Tet  thoold  the  Graces  all  thj  6guref  pbce, 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  erery  face ; 
Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  nunriiers  roll 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  soiil» 
With  Zeuxis*  Helen  thy  Bridgwater  Tie» 
And  these  be  sunf^  till  Granville's  Myra  die : 
Alas !  How  little  from  the  grave  we  daira ; 
Thou  but  preaerv*st  a  face,  and  I  a  name." 

Or  let  him  speak  of  Boccacio  and  his  story  of  Isabella  and  her  pot  of 
basil,  in  which  she  kept  her  lover's  head,  and  watered  it  with  her  tears, 
**  and  how  it  grew,  and  it  grew,  and  it  grew,''  and  you  see  his  own  eyes 
glisten,  and  the  leaves  of  the  basil-tree  tremble  to  his  fahering  ac- 
cents! 

Mr.  Fuseli's  conversation  is  more  striking  and  extravagant,  but  less 
pleasing  and  natural  than  Mr.  Northcote's.  He  deals  in  paradoxes  and 
caricatures.  He  talks  allegories  and  personifications,  as  he  paints 
them.  You  are  sensible  of  effort  without  any  repose — ^no  careless 
pleasantry — no  traits  of  character  or  touches  from  nature — every  thing 
is  laboured  or  overdone.  His  ideas  are  gnarled,  hard,  and  distorted, 
like  his  features — ^his  theories  stalking  and  straddle-legged,  like  his 
gait — his  projects  aspiring  and  gigantic,  like  his  gestures — ^his  perfor- 
mance uncouth  and  dwarfish,  like  his  person.  His  pictures  are  also 
like  himself,  with  eye-balls  of  stone  stuck  in  rims  of  tin,  and  muscles 
twisted  together  like  ropes  or  wires.  Yet  Fuseli  is  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  genius,  and  capable  of  the  most  wild  and  grotesque  combinations  of 
fancy.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  ever  applied  himself  to  painting,  which  must 
always  be  reduced  to  the  test  of  the  senses.    He  is  a  Httie  like  Dante 
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«r  Anofto,  perhaps :  bot  no  more  like  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or 
Coireggioy  than  I  am.  Nature,  he  complains,  puts  him  out.  Yet  he 
can  laugh  at  artists  who  ^'  paint  ladies  with  iron  lap-dogs :"  and  he  de* 
scribes  the  great  masters  of  old  in  words  of  lines  full  of  truth,  and 
glancing  from  a  pen  or  tongue  of  fire.  I  conceive  any  person  would  be 
more  struck  with  Mr.  Fuseli  at  first  sight,  but  would  wish  to  visit  Mr. 
Northcote  oftener.  There  is  a  bold  and  startling  outline  in  his  style  of 
talking,  but  not  the  delicate  finishing  or  bland  tone  that  there  is  in  that 
of  the  latter.  Whatever  there  is  harsh  or  repulsive  about  him  is,  how* 
ever,  in  a  great  degree  carried  ofi*  by  his  animated  foreign  accent  and 
brcAen  Elnglish,  which  give  character  where  there  b  none,  and  soften 
its  asperities  wliere  it  is  too  abrupt  and  violent. 

Compared  to  either  of  these  artists.  West,  the  late  President  of  die 
Royal  Academy,  was  a  thoroughly  mechanical  and  conmon-^lace  per* 
son — a  man  ^  of  no  mark  or  likelihood.''  He,  too,  was  small,  thin, 
but  with  regular  well-formed  features,  and  a  precise,  sedate,  self««atis* 
fied  air.  This,  in  part,  arose  from  the  conviction  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  the  greatest  painter,  and  consequendy  the  greatest  man,  in  the 
world :  kings  and  nobles  were  common  every-day  folks,  but  there  was 
but  one  West  in  the  many-peopled  globe.  If  there  was  any  one  indi- 
vidual with  whom  he  was  inclined  to  share  the  palm  of  undivided  supe- 
riority, it  was  widi  Bonaparte.  When  Mr.  West  had  pamted  a  picture, 
he  thought  it  was  perfect.  He  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  in  the  art  but 
rules,  and  these  he  exactly  conformed  to ;  so  that,  according  to  his 
theory,  what  he  did  was  quite  right.  He  conceived  of  painting  as  a 
mechanical  or  scientific  process,  and  had  no  more  doubt  of  a  face  or  a 
group  in  one  of  his  high  ideal  compositions  being  what  it  ought  to  be, 
than  a  carpenter  has  that  he  has  drawn  a  line  straight  with  a  ruler  and 
a  piece  of  chalk,  or  than  a  mathematician  has  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

When  Mr.  West  walked  through  his  gallery,  the  result  of  fifty  years' 
labour,  he  saw  nothing,  either  on  the  right  or  the  lefr,  to  be  added  or 
taken  away.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  own  pictures,  which  might 
seem  like  ostentation  or  rhodomontade,  had  a  sincere  and  infantine 
^plicity  in  it.  When  some  one  spoke  of  his  St.  Foul  shaking  off  the 
serpent  from  hU  arm^  (at  Greenwich  Hospital,  I  believe,)  he  said,  "  A 
htde  burst  of  genius.  Sir !"  West  was  one  of  those  happy  mortals  who 
had  not  an  idea  of  any  thing  beyond  himself  or  his  own  actual  powers 
and  knowledge.  I  once  heard  him  say  in  a  public  room,  that  he  thought 
he  had  quite  as  good  an  idea  of  Athens  from  reading  the  Travelling 
Catalogues  of  the  place,  as  if  he  lived  there  for  years.  I  believe 
this  was  strictly  true,  and  that  he  would  have  come  away  with  the  same 
slender,  literal,  unenriched  idea  of  it  as  he  went.  Looking  at  a  picture 
of  Rubens,  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  he  said  with  great  indiffe- 
^  rence,  ^  What  a  pity  that  this  man  wanted  expression !"  This  natural 
self-complacency  might  be  strengthened  by  collateral  circumstances  of 
Irirth  and  religion.  West,  as  a  native  of  America,  might  be  supposed 
to  own  no  superior  in  the  commonwealth  of  art :  as  a  Quaker,  he 
smiled  with  sectarian  self-sufficiency  at  the  objections  that  were  made 
to  his  theory  or  practice  in  painting.  He  lived  long  in  the  firm  per- 
suasion of  being  one  of  the  elect  among  the  sons  of  Fame,  and  went  to 
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his  final  rest  in  the  arms  of  Immortality !  Happy  error  !  Enviable 
old  man  ! 

Flaxman  is  another  living  and  eminent  artist^  who  is  distinguished 
by  success  in  his  profession,  and  by  a  prolonged  and  active  old  age. 
He  is  diminutive  in  person,  like  the  others.  1  know  little  of  him,  but 
that  he  is  an  elegant  sculptor,  and  a  profound  mystic.  This  last  is  a 
character  common  to  many  other  artists  in  our  days — Loutberbourg, 
Cos  way,  Blake,  Sharp,  Varley,  &c. — who  seem  to  relieve  the  literalness 
of  their  professional  studies  by  voluntary  excursions  into  the  regionb  of 
the  preternatural,  pass  their  time  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and 
whose  ideas  are  like  a  stormy  night,  with  the  clouds  driven  rapidly 
across,  and  the  blue  sky  and  stars  gleaming  between  ! 

Cosway  is  the  last  of  these  1  shall  mention.  At  that  name  I  pause, 
and  must  be  excused  if  I  consecrate  to  him  a  petit  souvenir  in  my  best 
manner ;  for  he  was  Fancy's  child.  What  a  fairy  palace  was  his  of 
specimens  of  art,  antiquarianism,  and  vtr^u,  jumbled  all  together  in  the 
richest  disorder,  dusty,  shadowy,  obscure,  with  much  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation, (how  different  from  the  finical,  polished,  petty,  modernised  air 
of  some  Collections  we  have  seen  !)  and  with  copies  of  the  old  masters, 
cracked  and  damaged,  which  he  touched  and  retouched  with  his  own 
hand,  and  yet  swore  they  were  the  genuine,  the  pure  originals.  Ail 
other  collectors  are  fools  to  him :  they  go  about  with  painful  anxiety 
to  find  out  the  realities : — ^he  said  he  had  them — and  in  a  moment  made 
them  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  and  of  the  fumes  of  a  lively  imagi- 
nation. His  was  the  crucifix  that  Abelard  prayed  to— a  lock  of  F.loisa's 
hair — ^the  dagger  with  which  Felton  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
— the  first  finished  sketch  of  the  Jocunda — Titian's  lai^e  colossal  pro- 
file of  Peter  Aretine — a  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  king — a  feather  of  a 
phoenix — a  piece  of  Noah's  Ark.  Were  the  articles  authentic  ?  What 
matter  ? — his  faith  in  them  was  true.  He  was  gifted  with  a  second- 
sight  in  such  matters :  he  believed  whatever  was  incredible.  Fancy 
bore  sway  in  him ;  and  so  vivid  were  his  impressions,  that  they  in- 
cluded the  substances  of  things  in  them.  The  agreeable  and  the  true 
with  him  were  one.  He  believed  in  Swedenborgianism — he  believed  in 
animal  magnetism — he  had  conversed  with  more  than  one  person  of 
the  Trinity — ^he  could  talk  with  his  lady  at  Mantua  through  some  fine 
vehicle  of  sense,  as  we  speak  to  a  servant  down-stairs  through  a  con- 
duit-pipe. Richard  Cosway  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  from  an  ideal 
proposition.  Once,  at  an  Academy  dinner,  when  some  question  was 
made  whether  the  story  of  Lambert's  Leap  was  true,  be  started  up,  and 
said  it  was ;  for  he  was  the  person  that  performed  it : — he  once  as- 
sured me  that  the  knee-pan  of  King  James  I.  in  the  ceiling  at  White- 
hall was  nine  feet  across  (he  had  measured  it  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Cipriani,  who  was  repairing  the  figures) — ^he  could  read  in  the  Book  of 
the  Revelations  without  spectacles,  and  foretold  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte /rom  Elba — and  from  St.  Helena !  His  wife,  the  most  lady-like 
of  Englishwomen,  being  asked  in  Paris  what  sort  of  a  man  her  husband 
was,  made  answer — ^^  Toufours  riantf  toujours  gai?^  This  was  hb  cha- 
racter. He  must  have  been  of  French  extraction.  His  soul  appeared 
to  possess  the  life  of  a  bird  ;  and  such  was  the  jauntiness  of  his  air  and 
manner,  that  to  see  him  sit  to  have  his  half-boots  laced  on^  you  would 
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hncy  (by  the  help  of  a  figure)  that,  instead  of  a  little  withered  elderly 
gentleman,  it  was  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces.  His  miniatures  and 
whole4ength  drawings  were  not  merely  fashionable — they  were  fashion 
itself.  His  imitations  of  Michael  Angelo  were  not  the  thing.  When 
more  than  ninety,  he  retired  from  his  profession,  and  used  to  hold  up 
the  pabied  hand  that  had  painted  lords  and  ladies  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years,  and  smiled,  with  unabated  good-humour,  at  the  vanity^ of  human 
wishes.  I'ake  hiin  with  all  his  faults  and  follies,  we  scarce  *^  shall  look 
apoD  his  like  again  !" 

Why  should  such  persons  ever  die  ?  It  seems  hard  upon  them  and 
us !  Care  fixes  no  sting  in  their  hearts,  and  their  persons  ^^  present  no 
mark  to  the  foe-man."  Death  in  them  seizes  upon  living  shadows. 
They  scarce  consume  vital  air :  their  gross  functions  are  long  at  an  end 
—they  live  but  to  paint,  to  talk  or  think.  Is  it  that  the  vice  of  age, 
the  miser's  fault,  gnaws  them  ?  Many  of  them  are  not  afraid  of  death, 
but  of  coming  to  want ;  and  having  begun  in  poverty,  are  haunted  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  end  in  it,  and  so  die — to  save  chargea.  Othei^ 
wise^  they  might  linger  on  for  ever,  and  ^'  defy  augury !'' 


URS.   DOBBS   AT   BOMB. 

.  ^  The  common  thwX  of  gostipt  wlwn  they  meet."  l>BYDBjr. 

What  !  shall  the  Morning  "Pott  proclaim 

For  every  rich  or  hig:fa-born  dame, 

From  Portman  Square  to  Cleveland  Rowi 

Each  item — no  one  caret  to  know ;  • 

Print  her  minuteit  whereabouts, 

I>escribe  her  concerts,  balls,  and  routs, 

Enumerate  the  lamps  and  lustres. 

Shew  where  the  roees  huni^  in  clttsten. 

Tell  bow  the  floor  was  chalk'd— reveal 

The  partners  in  the  first  quadrille — 

How  long  they  danced,  till,  sharp  as  hunters, 

They  sat  down  to  the  feast  from  Gunter's; 

How  much  a  quart  was  paid  for  peas, 

How  much  for  pines  and  strawberrief , 

Taking  especial  care  to  fix 

The  hour  of  parting — ^half  past  six  P — 

And  shall  no  bard  make  proclamation 

Of  routs  enjoy'd  in  humbler  station  ? 

Rise,  honest  Muse,  to  Hackney  roam. 

And  sing  oi: ^  Mrs.  Dobbs  at  Home." 

He  who  knows  Hackney,  needs  must  know 
That  spot  enchanting — ^Prospect  Row, 
So  call'd  because  a  view  it  shows 
Of  ShoredStch  Road,  and  when  there  blowi 
I^o  dust,  the  folks  may  <me  and  all  get 
A  peep-— almost  to  Morton  Falgate. 
Here  Afrs.  Dobbs  at  IVumber  Three 
Invited  all  her  friends  to  tea. 
The  Row  had  never  heard  before 
Such  double  knocks  at  any  door, 
And  heads  were  popp*d  from  every  casement, 
Counting  the  comers  with  axQaseioeQt. 
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Some  magnified  them  to  eleven, 

While  others  swore  there  were  but  scren, 

A  point  that  'b  keenly  mooted  still, 

But  certain  'tis  that  Mrs.  Gill 

Told  Mrs.  Grub  she  reckoned  ten  :^ 

Fat  Mrs.  Hobbs  came  second — then         ^     ^  ' 

Came  Mesdames  Jinkins,  Dump,  and  Spriggins, 

Tapps,  Jacks,  Briggg^  Hoggins,  Crump,  and  Wiggins. 

Dixen'd  in  all  her  best  array, 
Our  melting  hostess  said  her  say. 

As  the  Souchong  repast  proceeded, 
And  curtsying  and  bobbing  pressed 
By  turns  each  gormandiaing  guest, 

To  stuff  as  heartily  as  she  did. 
Dear  Mrs.  Hoggins,  what ! — ^your  cup 
Tum'd  in  your  sancer,  bottom  up ! — 

Dear  me,  how  soon  you  Ve  had  your  fill. 
Let  me  persuade  you— one  more  sup, 

'Twill  do  you  good,  indeed  it  will : — 
Psha  now,  you  're  only  making  game, 
Or  else  you  tea'd  a/bre  you  came.. 

Stop  Mrs.  Jinkins,  let  me  stir  it. 

Before  I  pour  out  any  more. — 
No,  Ma'am,  that 's  just  as  I  prefer  it— 

O  then  1  'U  make  it  as  before. 

Lauk !  Mrs.  Dump,  that  toast  seems  diy. 

Do  take  and  eat  this  middle  bit. 
The  butter  's  Iresh,  you  may  rely. 

And  a  fine  price  I  paid  for  it. — 
No  doubt.  Ma'am, — what  a  shame  it  is  ! 
And  Cambridge  too  a^in  has  rii  / 
You  don't  deal  now  with  Mrs.  Keats  ? 
*  No,  she 's  a  bad  one : — Ma'am,  she  cheats.— 

Hush !  Mrs.  Cramp 's  her  aunt. — Good  lack ! 
How  hicky  she  just  tum'd  her  back ! 

Don  't  spare  the  toast,  Ma*am,  don't  i^y  no, 
I  've  got  another  round  below, 
I  give  folks  plenty  when  1  ax  'em. 
For  cut  and  come  again  's  my  maxim. 
Nor  should  I  deem  it  a  misfort'n. 
If  you  demolish 'd  the  whole  quart'n, 
Though  bread  is  now  a  shameful  price, — 
Why  did  they  'boUsh  the  assize  ? 

A  charming  garden,  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
For  drying. — Ain't  it,  Mrs.  Hobbs  ? 
But  though  our  water-tub  runs  o'er, 
A  heavy  wash  is  such  a  bore. 
Our  smalls  is  all  that  we  hang  out. — 
Well,  that 's  a  luxury,  no  doubt 

La !  Mrs.  Tapps,  do  only  look, 
Tliose  grouts  can  never  be  mistook; 
Well,  neh  a  cup !  it  can't  be  worse. 
See,  here 's  six  horses  in  a  hearse. 
And  there  's  the  church  and  burymg-place, 
Plain  as  the  nose  upon  your  Ihce  : 
Next  dish  may  dissipate  your  doubts, 
And  give  you  less  unlocky  groots : 
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One  more — ^you  mu8t — ^tfae  pot  has  stood, 
I  warrant  me  it  *8  strong  and  good. 

There  *8  Mrs.  Sprig^ns  in  the  garden ; 
What  a  fine  gown,  btit,  begging  pardon, 
It  seems  to  me  amazing  dingy—- 
Do  you  think  her  shawl,  Ma'am,  's  real  Injyf-^ 
Lord  lore  you !  no : — ^well,  give  me  clones 
That  *s  plain  and  good,  Ma'am,  not  like  those. 
Though  not  so  tawdry,  Mrs.  Jacks, 
We  do  put  eUan  things  on  our  backs. 

Meat,  Ma'am,  is  scandalous  dear. — ^Perhaps 

Yon  deal.  Ma'am,  still  with  Mrs.  Tapps. — 

Not  I ; — ^we  know  who 's  got  to  pay, 

When  butchers  drive  their  one-horse  diay. — 

Well,  I  pay  nine  for  rumps. — At  most 

We  pay  but  eight  for  boil'd  and  roast. 

And  get  our  rumps  from  Leadenhall 

At  seven,  taking  shins  and  all. 

Yes,  meat  is  monstrous  dear  all  round ; 

But  dripping  brings  a  groat  a  pound. 

Thus  on  swill  wing  the  moments  flew, 
Until  'twas  time  to  say  adieu, 
When  each  prepared  to  waddle  back, 
Wann'd  with  a  sip  of  Cogniac, 
Whidi  was  with  Mrs.  Dobbs  a  law. 
Whene'er  the  night  was  cold  and  raw. 
Umbrellas,  pattens,  lanterns,  clogs. 
Were  sought — away  the  party  jogs, 
And  silent  solitude 'again 
O'er  Prospect  Row  resumed  its  reign, 
Just  as  the  Watchman  crawPd  in  sight, 
To  cry—"  Past  ten-^  cloudy  night !" 
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"  I,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing  to  you  *,  so  you  may  continue  and 
laugh  at  nothing  still." — Tht  Temped, 

This  is  the  age  for  memoirs,  particularly  of  royalty.  Napoleon  is 
making  almost  as  much  noise  after  hb  death  as  he  did  in  his  life-time ; 
Marie  Antoinette,  by  the  assistance  of  Madame  de  Campan,  has  ob- 
tained  a  revival  of  her  notoriety ;  and  Louis  Dix-huit  has  eiTected  his 
escape  to  Coblentz  only  to  fall  into  the  claws  of  the  critics,  by  proving 
that  every  king  b  not  a  Solomon.  This  epidemic  is  understood  to  be 
spreading  among  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and  several  of  the  London 
booksellers  have  already  started  for  different  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  said,  of  treating  with  crowned  authors.  Fortunately 
there  b  no  royal  road  to  biography  any  more  than  to  geometry  ;  the 
right  divine  does  not  include  all  the  good  writing,  nor  has  legitimacy 
any  exclusive  alliance  with  Priscian.  Men  who  have  brains  inside  may 
scribble  as  well  as  those  who  have  crowns  outside ;  beggars  and  thieves 
have  given  their  own  lives  to  the  public ;  nay,  even  things  inanimate — 
a  wonderful  lamp,  a  splendid  shilling,  a  guinea,  have  found  historians  ; 
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why  then  should  the  lords  of  the  creation  have  all  the  memoiif  to 

themselves  ? 

'^  AU  our  praises  why  should  Lords  engross  ? 
Rise,  honest  Muse^  and  sing" 

"  The  Haunch  of  Mutton,"  which,  for  aught  diat  appean  to  the  con- 
trary, may  claim  a  rectilinear  descent  from  the  Royal  Ram  eternized 
hy  Motlier  Bunch,  and  so  be  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  imperial  or 
kingly  records  that  are  now  issuing  from  the  Row.  Into  this  investi- 
gation, curious  as  it  would  be,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter;  it  would 
be  irrelevant  to  my  title,  which  has  only  reference  to  sheep  after  they 
are  dead,  and  designated  as  mutton ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing 
that  even  in  this  point  of  view  the  subject  I  have  chosen  is  poetical,  for 
a  poet,  like  a  Merino  or  South  Down,  is  annually  fleeped  and  sheared, 
and  at  last  cut  up  by  the  critical  dissectors ;  but  he  is  no  sooner  dead 
than  he  acquires  a  new  name,  we  sit  down  to  his  perusal  with  great 
satisfaction,  make  repeated  extracts  which  we  find  entirely  to  our  taste, 
and  talk  complacently  of  his  rich  vein,  ready  flow,  his  sweetness,  ten- 
derness, and  so  forth. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  sheep  from  which  our  hero,  t.  e.  our  haunch 
WHS  cut,  drew  breath  in  the  pastures  of  Farmer  Blewett,  of  Sussex, 
whose  brother,  Mr.  William  Blewett,  (commonly  called  Billy,)  of  Great 
St.  Helen's,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  Indigo 
brokers  in  the  Metropolis.  The  farmer  having  a  son  fourteen  years  of 
age  whom  he  was  anxious  to  place  in  the  counting-house  of  the  said 
Billy,  very  prudently  began  by  filling  his  brother's  mouth  before  he 
opened  his  own,  and  had  accordingly  sent  him  an  enormous  turkey  at 
Christmas,  a  side  of  fat  bacon  at  Easter,  and  at  Midsummer  the  iden- 
tical haunch  of  South  Down  mutton,  whose  dissection  and  demolition 
we  have  undertaken  to  immortalize.  Ever  attentive  to  the  main  chance, 
the  broker  began  to  calculate  that  if  he  asked  three  or  four  friends  to 
dine  with  him  he  could  only  eat  mutton  for  one,  while  he  would  have  to 
find  wine  for  the  whole  party ;  whereas,  if  he  presented  it  to  Alderman 
Sir  Peter  Pumpkin,  of  Broad-street,  who  was  a  dear  lover  of  good 
mutton,  and  had  besides  lately  received  a  consignment  of  Indigo  of 
which  he  was  anxious  to  propitiate  the  brokerage,  he  might  not  only 
succeed  in  that  object,  bill  be  probably  asked  to  dinner,  get  his  full 
share  of  the  haunch,  and  drink  that  wine  which  he  preferred  to  all 
others — videlicet,  that  which  he  tippled  at  other  people's  expense. 
Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  the  former  aim,  our  documents  do  not 
testify,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  haunch  in 
Broad-street,  (not  being  deemed  a  presentable  personage  at  the  baronet's 
establishment  in  Devonshire-place) ;  Mr.  Robert  Rule,  Sir  Peter's  book- 
keeper and  head  clerk,  who  presided  over  the  city  household,  was  asked 
to  meet  him,  as  well  as  his  nephew,  Mr.  Heniy  Pumpkin,  a  young  col- 
legian, whose  affection  for  his  uncle  induced  him  to  run  up  to  London 
whenever  his  purse  became  attenuated,  and  who  in  his  progress  towards 
qualifying  himself  for  the  church,  had  already  learnt  to  tie  a  cravat, 
drive  a  tandem,  drink  claret,  and  make  bad  puns.  Four  persons,  as 
the  baronet  observed,  were  quite  enough  for  a  haunch  of  mutton,  and 
too  many  for  one  of  venison. 

**  I  shouldn't  have  waited  for  you,  Harry,"  exclaimed  the  baronet, 
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as  his  nephew  entered.  ^  No  occasion^  Sir ;  I  am  always  punctual— 
Boileaa  says,  that  the  time  a  man  makes  a  company  wait  for  him  is  al- 
ways spent  in  discovering  his  faults." — ^  Does  he  ?  then  he's  a  sensi* 
ble  ieflow  ;  and  if  he 's  a  friend  of  yours  you  might  have  brought  him 
to  dinner  with  you. — But  you  needn't  have  made  yourself  such  a  dandy^ 
Hany,  merely  to  dine  at  the  counting-house." — "  Why,  Sir,  as  I  ex- 
pect^ the  dinner  to  be  well  dressed  for  me,  I  thought  1  could  not  do 
iess  than  return  the  compliment." — ^^'  Ha,  ha,  ha  ?  do  you  hear  that 
Billy  ? — not  a  bad  one,  was  it  ?  Egad,  Harry  doesn't  go  to  College  for 
Dothing.  But  there 's  ^le  'Change  clock  chiming  for  five,  and  we  ought 
to  have  dinner.  Ay,  I  remember  when  four  was  the  hour,  and  a  very 
good  hour  too."—"  I  lately  tumbled  upon  a  letter  of  Addison's  to  Swift," 
inteiTupted  Henry,  "  dated  29th  Feb.  1707^  inviting  him  to  meet 
Steele  and  Frowde  at  the  George  in  Pall-mall,  at  two  o'clock,  which 
was  then  the  fashionable  hour.  And  apropos  of  haunches,  1  remember 
reading,  that  in  1720,  the  year  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  owing  to  the 
&ncied  riches  suddenly  flowing  in  upon  the  citizens,  a  haunch  of  veni« 
son  rose  to  the  then  unexampled  value  of  five  guineas,  so  that  deer 
were  dear  indeed  for  one  season." — ^^  A  fine  thing  to  have  been  owner 
of  a  herd  that  year,"  said  Mr.  Blewett. — ^'  Capital !"  observed  Mr. 
Rule,  with  an  emphatic  jerk  of  the  head. — ^^  In  the  mean  time  where 
is  our  haunch  of  mutton  ?"  inquired  the  Alderman  : — ^^  do,  pray,  Mr. 
Rule,  see  about  it — the  cook  used  to  be  punctual,  and  it  is  now  two 
minutes  and  a  half  past  ^\eJ^  Mr.  Rule  bowed  and  disappeared,  but 
presently  returned,  announcing  that  dinner  was  served. 

Sir  Peter  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  as  Philip  the  servant  was 
about  to  remove  the  cover,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  stop  him, 
until  be  was  provided  with  a  hot  plate,  v^etables,  and  sweet  sauce,  so 
as  to  be  all  ready  for  the  attack  when  the  trenches  were  opened. 
^  Beautiful  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  joint  was  revealed  to  him  ;  ^  done 
to  a  turn — admirably  frothed  up  !"  so  exclaiming,  he  helped  himself 
plenteously  to  the  best  part,  and  pushing  away  the  dish  said  ^  he  had 
no  doubt  the  others  would  rather  help  themselves."  Mr.  Rule,  who 
had  not  yet  achieved  independence  enough  to  be  clownish,  volunteered 
to  supply  hb  neighbours,  which  he  did  so  clumsily,  that  Harry  de- 
clared be  should  never  be  his  joint  executor ;  and  Mr.  Blewett  applied 
his  more  experienced  hand  to  the  task.  For  the  first  ten  minutes  so 
nmch  went  into  the  baronet's  mouth  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  sin- 
gle word  to  come  out ;  but,  as  his  voracity  became  gratified,  he  found 
leisure  to  ask  his  guests  to  drink  wine,  and  to  cackle  at  intervals  what 
he  termed  some  of  his  good  stCMries. — "  Clever  fellow,  King  Charles : 
they  called  him  the  mutton-eating  King,  didn't  they  ?-— cut  off  his  head 
thoiigb  for  all  that — stopped  hb  mutton-eating,  egad ! — I  say,  Billy^ 
did  I  tell  you  what  I  said  t'other  day  to  Tommy  Daw,  the  bill-broker. 
Tommy 's  a  Bristol  man,  you  know :  well,  I  went  down  to  Bristol  about 
oar  ship  the  Fanny  that  got  ashore  there." — ^^  The  Fanny,  Capt.  Tyson, 
was  in  Dock  at  the  tune,"  interrupted  Rule ;  "  it  was  the  Adventure, 
Capt.  Hacklestone,  that  got  ashore." — ^^  Well,  well,  never  mind — 
where  was  I  ? — O,  ay ; — so  says  Tommy  to  me  when  I  came  back.  Is 
Betsy  Bayley  as  handsome  as  ever  ? — ^who  bears  the  bell  now  at 
Bristol  ?— Why,  says  I— the  bellman,  to  be  sure !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — 
£gad,  I  thought  Tommy  would  have  burst  his  sides  with  laughing — 
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Who  bears  the  bell  at  Bristol  ?  says  he.^ — Why,  the  beUman,  says  T. 
Capital,  wasn  't  it  ?" — ^*  Capital,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Rule,  with  a  most 
decisive  energy. 

"  It 's  a  pity  this  stewed  beefsteak  at  the  bottom  should  be  wasted," 
said  Blewett,  "  nobody  tastes  it." — ^^  It  won't  be  wasted,"  replied  Harry, 
'*  it  economizes  our  dinner." — ^^  How  so  ?" — ^^  Because  it  serves  to 
make  both  ends  meet  J' — ^^  Aha !  Billy,"  roared  the  Baronet,  ^  he  had 
you  there.  I  told  you  Harry  didn't  go  to  college  for  nothing."—"  By 
the  by,  sir,"  continued  the  nephew,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  Sbakspeare*s 
receipt  for  dressing  a  beefsteak  ?" — "  Shakspeare's! — no— the  best  I  ever 
cat  were  at  Dolly's ; — but  what  is  it  ?" — ^  Why,  sir,  he  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  where  he  makes  him  exclaim — ^  If  it  were  done 
when  'tis  done,  then  it  were  well  'twere  done  quickly.'" — ^*Good, 
good,"  cackled  the  Baronet,  "  but  I  said  a  better  thing  than  Shak- 
speare  last  week.  You  know  Jack  Foster  the  common  council^nan, 
ugly  as  Buckhorse — gives  famous  wine  though ; — ^well,  we  were  talking 
about  the  best  tavern,  (I  '11  thank  you  for  some  sweet  sauce,  Mr.  Rule) ; 
and  so  says  1 — (and  a  little  of  the  broi»Ti  fat  if  you  please) — and  so 
says  I — Jack,  I  never  see  your  face  without  thinking  of  a  good  dinner. 
^  Why  so  ?'  says  Jack.  Because  it 's  ordinary  ever  day  at  two  o'clock, 
says  I."  Here  the  Baronet  was  seised  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  laugh- 
ter that  it  brought  on  an  alarming  attack  of  coughing  and  expectoration  ; 
but  he  no  sooner  recovered  breath  enough  than  he  valiantly  repeated 
**  Why,  so,  Jack  ? — Because  it 's  ordinary  every  day  at  two  o'clock,  says 
I :" — which  he  followed  up  with  a  new  cackle,  while  Mr.  Rule  deliver- 
ed himself  most  dogmatically  of  another  ^^  Capital !"  and  relapsed  into 
his  usual  solemnity. 

"  The  greatest  compliment  ever  offered  to  this  joint,"  resumed  the 
nephew,  "  proceeded  from  a  popular  actor  now  llvmg,  who  deemed  it 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  epicurism.  Having  been  a  long  time  in  London 
without  seeing  Richmond  Hill,  he  was  taken  by  some  friends  to  enjoy 
that  noble  view,  then  in  the  perfection  of  its  summer  beauty.  The  day 
was  fine— every  thing  propitious  : — they  led  him  up  the  hill  and  along 
the  dead  wall  till  he  reached  the  Terrace,  where  llie  whole  glorious 
vision  burst  upon  him  with  such  an  overpowering  effect,  that  he  could 
only  exclaim,  in  the  intensity  of  his  ecstasy, — ^  A  perfect  Haunch,  by 
Heaven ! ' " 

"  You  will  be  at  Kemble's  sale  to-morrow.  Sir  Peter  ?"  inquired 
Blewett. — ^^  What !"  replied  the  nephew,  "  are  poor  John  Philip's  books 
to  be  sold  ?  I  shall  attend  certainly.  I  understand  he  possessed  the 
first  edition  of  Piers  Plowman — The  Maid's  Tragedy — Gammer  Gur- 

ton's  Needle,  and "  "  Hoitytcnty !"  interrupted  Sir  Peter;  "  what 

the  deuce  is  the  lad  chattering  about  ?" — ^"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Henry,"  cried 
Rule,  "  you  have  surely  seen  the  catalogue  of  the  great  sale  in  Minc- 
ing Lane — 1714  bales  of  Pemambuco  cotton,  419  of  Maranham,  96 
hogsheads  and  14  tierces  of  Jamaica  s;Tgar,  311  bags  of  Coffee,  and  66 
casks  of  Demerara  cocoa.  I  believe  I  can  favour  you  with  a  perusal  of 
the  catalogue  with  all  the  best  lots  marked." — *^  Infinitely  obliged  to 
you,"  replied  Harry,  "  but  I  had  rather  undergo  thelot  of  being  knock- 
ed down  myself." 

"  Aha !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet,  with  a  look  of  gloating  delight ; 
"  now  we  shall  get  on  again.  Here  comes  the  Argyle  with  some  hot 
gravy ;— that  was  a  famous  invention." — ^  Nothing  like  it,"  replied 
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-Great  Arthur'f  teat  oiild  Winchester  preferf « 


Whose  ould  Round  Table  yet  shevaunteth  to  be  her**." 

Michael  Dbattov. 

WiNCHESTBR  b  Certainly  the  most  quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  unpre* 
tending  place  I  ever  entered.  There  is  a  religious  solemnity  in  its  high 
way  and  very  market-bouse  \  a  dim  and  shadowy  gloom  over  its  most 
frequented  thorough-fares  ; — ^indeed,  one  part  of  the  High-street  itself  is 
but  a  monkish  cloister,  with  disproportioned  and  swollen  columns,  and 
flat  heavy  architrave,  instead  of  slender  and  reeded  shafts,  with  flower- 
ing tracery  above  them.  The  by-streets  have  the  same  relation  to 
the  High-street  that  the  cloisters  have  to  a  cathedral : — ^they  are  of  the 
same  age  and  character,  only  more  silent  and  gloomy,  more  deep  and 
broad  in  their  shadows — so  deep,  indeed,  that  having  taken  up  my 
quarters  with  ^  mine  host"  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis,  who  resides  in  one  of 
them,  I  am  writing  by  candle-light  an  hour  before  sun-set.  All  thig 
falls  well  enough  in  with  my  humour ;  or  my  humour,  cameleon-bred, 
has  taken  its  colouring  from  surrounding  things.  How  the  gay  trap- 
pings and  rich  ^'  harnessing,'^  with  the  ^  drums  and  trumpets,"  and 
parading  of  two  thousand  military,  might  have  destroyed  its  quiet 
during  the  war,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  grateful  that  at  my  visitation  the 
sole  inhabitant  of  these  splendid  barracks  was  an  unobtrusive  serjeant^ 
with  enough  of  the  citizen  about  him,  in  half  a  dozen  civil  children,  to 
leave  the  Olusion  perfect.  But  even  in  those  worst  of  times— at  least 
we  poor  speculators  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak  of  them  without  oA 
fence,  for  our  ^^  calling,"  as  Falstafl*  would  say,  is  then  secondary  to  « 
posting  messenger,  and  our  brain  labours  to  the  lying  nonsense,  or 
hasty  nothing,  of  a  third  edition — even  then,  the  appearance  of  this  citj 
was  never  disfigured  with  the  temporary,  black,  dull-looking,  boarded 
hoveb,  that  in  most  other  places  are  called  barracks.  Here  it  would  be 
no  excess  to  say  our  soldiers  are  lodged  like  princes  ;  for  they  are  quar^ 
tered  in  the  very  palace,  and  the  exterior  remains  perfect  and  unchang- 
ed, erected  by  Charles  II.  and  designed  and  executed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  building,  though  much  inferior  to 
many  of  his  other  works.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  immediately  above 
the  town,  and  from  all  the  surrounding  country  has  a  good  though  not 
a  grand  effect.  It  is  built  principally  of  brick,  with  a  regular  front, 
which,  never  can  have  a  grand  eflect,  be  the  raaenitude  of  the  edifice 
what  it  may.  There  is  a  poverty  in  the  material  which  in  an  uniform 
building  can  never  be  kept  out  of  mind ;  and  the  only  instances  in 
which  I  have  seen  brick  used  on  a  large  scale  where  this  feeling  has  not 
predominated,  have  been  in  the  few  old  bay-windowed,  turreted,  half- 
castellated,  deep-courted,  and  close-wooded  houses  of  the  nobility  of 
the  Xudors ;  where  you  have  no  long  and  open  approach,  but  enter 
direct,  from  the  deep  shadows  of  old  trees,  into  the  deeper  shadows  of 
the  court-yard  and  the  mansion — 

^  Chamberis  and  parlers  of  a  sorte, 

With  bay  windows  goodlie  as  may  be  thought, 

The  galleries  right  wele  y  wrought. 

As  for  dauncmge  and  otherwise  disporte." 

Most  nations  are  fond  of  originalityi  and  believe  many  ridiculousi 
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things  that  flatter  thii  humour;  but^  if  the  English  were  to  put  m  a 
claim  to  this  fine  old  mansion  of  our  ancestors,  1  question  if  uieir  pr» 
tensions  would  not  be  admitted.     Your  cognoscenu,  and  professional 
gentlemen  might  gibe  us  with  our  humility,  but  a  litde  indifferent  ori- 
gioality  is   worth  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton-hill  and  the  newly 
christened  Achilles  together.    ^'  Well,  Sir,  but  of  what  order  is  it^ 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian  ?^'    1  answer,  not  one 
of  them ;  for  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  original  ?     But  1  say  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  distinguish  originality,  and  are  its  highest  pre- 
tension:)— adaptation,  and  use.     It  is  weU,  admirably  well,  suited  to 
this  varying,  ever-shifting  climate  of  ours : — ^instead  of  looking  out  for 
six  months  together  from  a  **  commanding  eminence'^  into  the  raw  air, 
and  over  a  vast  map  of  indistinguishable  melancholy,  you  look  into  a 
warm  court-yard  against  a  high  ivied  tower,  with  tlie  little  sun  that 
may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  with  a  swarm  of  birds  chattering  and 
ioying  themselves ;  or  out  under  the  thick  branching  oaks  upon  the 
biTd  of  fat  deer  shehered  and  browsing  at  the  very  threshold : — ^instead 
of  the  thin  frame-work,  and  bald  poverty  of  your  Italian  window,  which 
neither  does  nor  was  intended  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold  of  our  Decern* 
ber,  or  the  cutting  winds  of  March,  you  have  the  muUions  and  tracery 
of  the  magnificent  old  bay-window,  with  its  tliree  feet  of  solid  pannel- 
ling  below,  and  its  deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  of  which 
is  warmth  and  positive  enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castle,  the  history 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  die  early  records  of  our  country : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  antiquarian 
lore,  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  many 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County-hall,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.  Here  b  preserved  the 
*^  ould  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.  That  this  table  was  ever  king  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
b  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  **  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,"  was  that  of  ^^  King  Ste- 
phen and  his  worthy  Peers."  It  b  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painted 
over,  and  portioned  into  diflerent  compartments,  each  division  being 
labelled,  in  old  Englbh  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  except 
that  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  b  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Arthur  himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  Board. 
It  was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
Lord  Grey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  execution  and 
pardon  were  going  on.  They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle, 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Casde-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  scaP 
fold  the  sherifi*  was  secretly  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  on  his  return  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ifl 
prepared  ^<  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  him  frtMn  the 
scafibld,  without  giving  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  into 
the  great  hall  to  walk  with  Prince  Arthur  J^  The  same  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  mystery  was  observed 
in  hb  ramoval, "  and  h«  was  likewbe  led  to  Prince  Arthur'^  hall." 
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But,  after  aU,  the  CoUege  and  the  Cathedral  are  the  real  glory  of 
Winchester.  The  former,  according  to  the  hints  and  insinuations  of 
her  affectionate  children  and  historians,  might  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
than  the  ^  ould  round  table''  itself  ever  pretended  to ;  they  run  back, 
with  an  occasional  halt  in  its  history  of  an  odd  century  or  two,  to  the 
very  Romans  themselves.  But  without  creduUty  enough  to  pin  our 
faith  on  such  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  admitted  that  Winchester  is 
die  parent  both  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  has  undoubted  anti- 
quity enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite ;  and,  which  is  much 
more  to  its  honour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  passing  centuries ;  it  is 
still  fiill  of  vigour,  and  is  now,  as  from  the  first,  distinguished  for  the 
reputation  of  its  scholars.  The  Education  Committee,  it  is  true,  re- 
p(Nrted  against  some  abuses;  and  some  abuses,  which  they  did  not 
report  against,  flourish  here,  such  as  fagging  and  flogging ;  but  these 
are  barbarities  sanctioned  by  so  many  ages,  so  interwoven  with  early 
habits  and  prejudices,  so  sanctified  by  all  that  makes  bull-baiting  plea- 
surable and  cock-fighting  Christian  entertainment,  that  they  excite  no 
astonishment ;  yet  surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  legislature  itself, 
goaded  on  by  the  humanity  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  boimds  of  a 
wise  legislation,  to  protect  animals  from  the  tyranny  of  power  and  the 
brutality  of  passion,  while  the  age  itself  surrenders  up  its  youth  a 
victim  to  both. 

But  foi^;etting  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  college  is  unfortu- 
nately not  singular,  it  is  a  delightful  place.  Seen  from  a  little  below  thp 
falls  of  the  miU,  it  is  all  that  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  Its  seclusion,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood — its  own  venerable  buildings, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  stream 
in  firont — ^the  city  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side — and  on 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  towers  of  St.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  that  ima- 
gination ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages,  and 
what  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  toi^n  has  gradually 
decreased  from  its  original  splendour,  and  instead  of  extending  beyond 
and  eventually  enclosing  this  fine  building,  has  progressively  shrunk 
firom  it.  The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  came 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be— first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the 
Cathedral  itself— then  the  Prebendal  houses — then  the  close,  with  some 
most  majestic  trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity 
than  the  buildings  themselves — ^then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  imme- 
diately after,  Kingsgate,  with  its  druidical  remains,  which  leads  directly 
to  the  College.  You  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into  an 
outer  court ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  uniformity  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  modem  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
destroying  the  unity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  and 
the  school-room,  would  be  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  w  th 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the  angcl  Ga- 
briel, and  of  Wykeham  himself,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration :  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  statues,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted  in  all  Gothic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puritans.  This  inner-court  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  and 
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Character  of  Louts  XJ. 

Ch&rlcs  VI,  was  afflicted.  It  is^  at  all  eveti^ 
the  best  excuse,  tliai  can  be  oflTer^d  in  his  i 
rles  V!.  did  not  display  these  propensities  before 
Iness;  while  on  the  contrary,  Lmiis  XL,  during 
faculties  mental  and  corporeal,  while  he  was  cone 
;  vast  and  weU-orgajuzed  plans  for  the  a^graadisen 
1  himself  always  t^aispicious,  false,  trectcheroili 
poriron  of  this  cruelty  must,  in  fairness ,  be  piH| 
barbarity  of  the  tiroes  in  which  he  Uved  ;  few  if  m 
Pthat  period  being  exempt  from  charges  of  this  nam 
iploying  no  other  means  than  terror  and  cniehy  u 
nee  of  their  subjects,  they  took  vengeance  for  barbat 
r  still  more  barbarous  punishments.  In  the  long  i 
mm  and  Ch^u^les  the  Bold,  the  famous  Duke  of  Bill 
rJuch  renders  the  annals  of  this  reign  so  tnt€*resting|l 
tith  a  regular  trial  «f  skill  between  the  had  taith,  treiii 
r  the  two  rivals.  Il  has  been  pretended  that  Chal 
imttirally  good  and  generous,  and  that  it  was  the  vi 
|}iat  forced  him  to  adopt  the  use  of  similar  weapoi 
I  h  ink  J  is  giving  loo  great  an  extension  to  chariiable  m 
he  a  strange  effect  of  rivalry  to  make  Charles  thus  r 
lud  bad  qualities  of  his  adversary,  4  more  rcasonal 
(hat  the  unprincipled  and  atrocious  conduct  of  boih^ 
Mip  savage  sentiments  so  generally  prevalent  at  that! 
excess  under  the  baleful  inilueiice  of  violent  pajsiond 
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jil,  who  has  been  already  cited,  has  rema! 

■* — L] deuces  betwetm   the  lives  of  Louis  3 

ent  of  the  qhi^*  of  both  the**e  princot 
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things  that  flatter  this  humour ;  but,  if  the  English  were  to  put  in  a 
claim  to  this  fine  old  mansion  of  our  ancestors,  I  question  if  their  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  admitted.  Your  c(^no8oeniiy  and  professional 
gentlemen  might  gibe  us  with  our  humility,  but  a  little  indifferent  ori- 
giuality  is  worth  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton-hill  and  the  newly 
christened  Achilles  together.  "  Well,  Sir,  but  of  what  order  is  it — 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian  ?''  1  answer,  not  one 
of  them ;  for  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  original  ?  But  I  say  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  distinguish  originality,  and  are  its  highest  prc»- 
tensions — adaptation,  and  use.  It  is  well,  admirably  well,  suited  to 
this  varying,  ever-shifting  climate  of  ours : — ^instead  of  looking  out  for 
six  months  together  from  a  ^^  commanding  eminence"  into  the  raw  air, 
and  over  a  vast  map  of  indistinguishable  inelancholy,  you  look  into  a 
warm  court-yard  against  a  high  ivied  tower,  with  die  littie  sun  that 
may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  with  a  swarm  of  birds  chattering  and 
joying  themselves ;  or  out  under  the  thick  branching  oaks  upon  the 
herd  of  fat  deer  sheltered  and  browsing  at  the  very  threshold : — instead 
of  the  thin  frame-work,  and  bald  poverty  of  your  Italian  window,  which 
neither  does  nor  was  intended  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold  of  our  Decern* 
ber,  or  the  cutting  winds  of  March,  you  have  the  muUions  and  tracery 
of  the  magnificent  old  bay-window,  with  its  three  feet  of  solid  pannel- 
ling  below,  and  its  deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  of  which 
is  warmth  and  positive  enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castie,  the  history 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  tiie  early  records  of  our  country : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  antiquarian 
lore,  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  many 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County-hall,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.  Here  b  preserved  the 
*^  ould  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.  That  this  table  was  ever  king  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  "  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,"  was  that  of  "  Kii^  Ste^ 
phen  and  his  worthy  Peers."  It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painted 
over,  and  portioned  into  diflerent  compartments,  each  division  being 
labelled,  in  old  English  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  except 
that  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  is  the  full-lei^th  portrait  of 
Arthur  himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  Board. 
It  was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
Lord  Grey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  execution  eind 
pardon  were  going  on.  They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle, 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Castle-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  sherifl*  was  secretiy  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  on  his  return  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ill 
prepared  ^^  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  him  fh>m  the 
scafibld,  without  giving;  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  into 
the  great  hall  to  walk  with  Prince  ArthurJ^^  The  same  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  mystery  was  observed 
tn  his  ramoval,  ^^  and  he  was  likewise  led  to  Prince  Arthw^s  hall." 


Winchester.  gft 

But,  after  all,  the  College  and  the  Cathedral  are  the  real  glory  of 
Winchester.  The  former,  according  to  the  hints  and  insinuations  of 
her  affectionate  children  and  historians,  might  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
tiian  the  ^  ould  round  table"  itself  ever  pretended  to ;  they  run  back, 
with  an  occasional  halt  in  its  history  of  an  odd  century  or  two,  to  the 
very  Romans  themselves.  But  without  credulity  enough  to  pin  our 
faith  on  such  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  admitted  that  Winchester  is 
the  parent  both  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  has  undoubted  anti- 
quity enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite ;  and,  which  is  much 
more  to  its  honour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  passing  centuries ;  it  is 
adll  full  of  vigour,  and  is  now,  as  from  the  first,  distinguished  for  the 
leputation  of  its  scholars.  The  Education  Committee,  it  is  true,  re- 
ported against  some  abuses;  and  some  abuses,  which  they  did  not 
report  against,  flourish  here,  such  as  fagging  and  flogging ;  but  these 
are  barbarities  sanctioned  by  so  many  ages,  so  interwoven  with  early 
habits  and  prejudices,  so  sanctified  by  all  that  makes  bull-baiting  plea- 
surable and  cock-fighting  Christian  entertainment,  that  they  excite  no 
astonishment ;  yet  surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  legislature  itself, 
goaded  on  by  the  humanity  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
wise  legislation,  to  protect  animals  from  the  tyranny  of  power  and  the 
brutality  of  passion,  while  the  age  itself  surrenders  up  its  youth  a 
victim  to  both. 

But  forgetting  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  college  is  unfortu- 
nately not  singular,  it  is  a  delightful  place.  Seen  from  a  little  below  thp 
falls  of  the  miU,  it  is  all  that  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  Its  seclusion,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  immediate  neighbourhoods-its  own  venerable  buildings, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  stream 
in  front — the  city  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side — and  on 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  towers  of  St.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  that  ima- 
gination ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages,  and 
what  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  toi^n  has  gradually 
decreased  from  its  original  splendour,  and  instead  of  extending  beyond 
and  eventually  enclosing  this  fine  building,  has  progressively  shrunk 
firom  it.  The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  came 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be — first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the 
Cathedral  itself — ^then  the  Prebendal  houses — ^then  the  close,  with  some 
most  majestic  trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity 
than  the  buildings  themselves — then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  imme- 
diately after,  Kingsgate,  with  its  druidical  remains,  which  leads  directly 
to  the  College.  You  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into  an 
outer  court;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  uniformity  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  modem  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
destroying  the  imity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  and 
the  school-room,  would  be  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  w  th 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  of  Wykeham  himself,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration :  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  statues,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted  in  all  Gothic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puritans.  This  inner-court  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  and 
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things  that  flatter  this  humour ;  but^  if  the  English  were  to  put  m  a 
claim  to  this  fine  old  mansion  of  our  ancestors,  I  question  if  theu*  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  admitted.  Your  cognoscenti,  and  professional 
gentlemen  might  gibe  us  with  our  humility,  but  a  little  indifferent  ori- 
ginality is  worth  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton-hill  and  the  newly 
christened  Achilles  together.  ^*  Well,  Sir,  but  of  what  order  is  it-^ 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian  }^*  1  answer,  not  one 
of  them ;  for  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  original  ?  But  I  say  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  distingubh  originality,  and  are  its  highest  pre- 
tensions— adaptation,  and  use.  It  is  well,  admirably  well,  suited  to 
this  varying,  ever-shifting  climate  of  ours : — ^instead  of  looking  out  for 
six  months  together  from  a  ^*  commanding  eminence"  into  the  raw  air, 
and  over  a  vast  map  of  indistinguishable  inelancholy,  you  look  into  a 
warm  court-yard  against  a  high  ivied  tower,  with  tlie  little  sun  that 
may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  with  a  swarm  of  birds  chattering  and 
joying  themselves ;  or  out  under  the  thick  branching  oaks  upon  the 
herd  of  fat  deer  sheltered  and  browsing  at  the  very  threshold : — ^instead 
of  the  thin  frame-work,  and  bald  poverty  of  your  Italian  window,  which 
neither  does  nor  was  intended  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold  of  our  Decern- 
ber,  or  the  cutting  winds  of  March,  you  have  the  mullions  and  tracery 
of  the  magnificent  old  bay-window,  with  its  three  feet  of  solid  pannel- 
ling  below,  and  its  deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  of  which 
is  warmth  and  positive  enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castle,  the  history 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  records  of  our  country : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  antiquarian 
lore,  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  many 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County-hall,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.     Here  b  preserved  the 
*^  ould  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.     That  this  table  was  ever  king  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  ^<  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,"  was  that  of  "  King  Ste- 
phen and  his  worthy  Peers."     It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painted 
over,  and  portioned  into  diflerent  compartments,  each  division  being 
labelled,  in  old  English  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  except 
that  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Arthur  himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  Board. 
It  was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
Lord  Grey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  execution  and 
pardon  were  going  on.     They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle^ 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Castle-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  m  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  seal* 
fold  the  sherifi*  was  secretly  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  on  his  return  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ill 
prepared  ^'  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  him  from  the 
scafibld,  without  giving  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  into 
the  great  hall  to  walk  with  Prince  Arthur  J^    The  same  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  mystery  was  observed 
tn  his  rtmovai,  ^'  and  he  was  likewise  led  to  Prince  Arthur^M  hall." 
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But,  after  aU,  the  CoUege  and  the  Cathedral  are  the  real  glory  of 
Winchester.  The  former,  according  to  the  hints  and  insinuations  of 
her  affectionate  children  and  historians,  might  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
than  the  ^  ould  round  table"  itself  ever  pretended  to ;  they  run  back, 
with  an  occasional  halt  in  its  history  of  an  odd  century  or  two,  to  the 
very  Romans  themselves.  But  without  credulity  enough  to  pin  our 
faith  on  such  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  admitted  that  Winchester  is 
the  parent  both  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  has  undoubted  anti-> 
quily  enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite ;  and,  which  is  much 
more  to  its  honour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  passing  centuries ;  it  is 
still  full  of  vigour,  and  is  now,  as  from  tlie  first,  distinguished  for  the 
reputation  of  its  scholars.  The  Education  Committee,  it  is  true,  re« 
p<Nrted  against  some  abuses;  and  some  abuses,  which  they  did  not 
report  against,  flourish  here,  such  as  fagging  and  flogging ;  but  these 
are  barbarities  sanctioned  by  so  many  ages,  so  interwoven  with  early 
habits  and  prejudices,  so  sanctified  by  all  that  makes  bull-baiting  plea- 
surable and  cock-fighting  Christian  entertainment,  that  they  excite  no 
astonishment ;  vet  surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  legislature  itself, 
goaded  on  by  the  humanity  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
wise  le^siadon,  to  protect  animals  from  the  tyranny  of  power  and  the 
brutality  of  passion,  while  the  age  itself  surrenders  up  its  youth  a 
victim  to  both. 

But  forgetting  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  college  is  unfortu- 
nately not  singular,  it  is  a  delightful  place.  Seen  from  a  little  below  thp 
falls  of  the  mill,  it  is  all  that  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  Its  seclusion,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood — its  own  venerable  buildings, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  stream 
in  front — the  city  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side — ^and  on 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  towers  of  St.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  that  ima- 
gination ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages,  and 
what  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  toi^n  has  gradually 
decreased  from  its  original  splendour,  and  instead  of  extending  beyond 
and  eventually  enclosing  this  fine  building,  has  progressively  shrunk 
from  it.  The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  came 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be — first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the 
Cathedral  itself-^then  the  Prebendal  houses — ^then  the  close,  with  some 
most  majestic  trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity 
than  the  buildings  themselves — then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  imme- 
diately afrer,  Kingsgate,  whh  its  druidical  remains,  which  leads  directly 
to  the  College.  You  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into  an 
outer  court ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  uniformity  is  de< 
stroyed  by  a  modem  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
destroying  the  unity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  and 
the  school-room,  would  be  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  w  th 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  of  Wykeham  himself,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration :  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  statues,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted  in  all  Gothic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puritans.  This  inner-court  is  all 
dot  can  be  desired,  and  the  hall^  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  and 
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things  that  flatter  this  humour;  but,  if  the  English  were  to  put  in  a 
claim  to  this  fine  old  mansion  of  our  ancestors,  I  question  if  their  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  admitted.  Your  cognoscenti,  and  professional 
gentlemen  might  gibe  us  with  our  humility,  but  a  little  indifferent  ori- 
ginality is  worth  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton-hill  and  the  newly 
christened  Achilles  together.  ^'  Well,  Sir,  but  of  what  order  is  it — 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian  ?^'  I  answer,  not  one 
of  them ;  for  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  original  ?  But  I  say  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  distinguish  originality,  and  are  its  highest  pre- 
tensions— adaptation,  and  use.  It  is  weU,  admirably  well,  suited  to 
this  varying,  ever-shifting  climate  of  ours : — ^instead  of  looking  out  for 
six  months  together  from  a  ''  commanding  eminence"  into  the  raw  air, 
and  over  a  vast  map  of  indistinguishable  inelancholy,  you  look  into  a 
warm  court-yard  against  a  high  ivied  tower,  with  tlie  little  sun  that 
may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  with  a  swarm  of  birds  chattering  and 
joying  themselves ;  or  out  under  the  thick  branching  oaks  upon  the 
ht^rd  of  fat  deer  sheltered  and  browsing  at  the  very  threshold : — ^instead 
of  the  thin  frame-work,  and  bald  poverty  of  your  Italian  window,  which 
neither  does  nor  was  intended  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold  of  our  Decern* 
ber,  or  the  cutting  winds  of  March,  you  have  the  mullions  and  tracery 
of  the  magnificent  old  bay-window,  with  its  three  feet  of  solid  pannel- 
ling  below,  and  its  deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  of  which 
is  warmth  and  positive  enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castle,  the  history 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  records  of  our  country : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  antiquarian 
lore,  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  many 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County-hall,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.  Here  is  preserved  the 
*^  ould  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.  That  this  table  was  ever  king  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  "  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,"  was  that  of  "  King  Ste- 
phen and  his  worthy  Peers."  It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painted 
over,  and  portioned  into  diflerent  compartments,  each  divi^on  being 
labelled,  in  old  English  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  except 
that  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Arthur  himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  Board. 
It  was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
Lord  Grey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  execution  and 
pardon  were  going  on.  They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle, 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Castle-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  sherifi*  was  secretly  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  on  his  return  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ill 
prepared  ^^  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  him  firom  the 
scafibld,  without  giving  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  him  into 
the  great  haU  to  walk  with  Prince  Arthur^  The  same  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  mystery  was  observed 
lb  his  removal,  '^  and  he  was  likewise  led  to  Prince  Arthur^g  hall." 
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But,  after  all,  the  College  and  the  Cathedral  are  the  real  glory  of 
Wiocfaesler.  The  former,  according  to  the  hints  and  insinuations  of 
her  affectionate  children  and  historians,  might  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
than  the  ^  ould  round  table''  itself  ever  pretended  to ;  they  run  back, 
with  an  occasional  halt  in  its  history  of  an  odd  century  or  two,  to  the 
very  Romans  themselves.  But  without  credulity  enough  to  pin  our 
laith  on  such  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  admitted  that  Winchester  is 
the  parent  both  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  has  undoubted  anti- 
qaity  enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite ;  and,  which  is  much 
more  to  its  hcmour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  passing  centuries ;  it  is 
still  full  of  vigour,  and  is  now,  as  from  the  first,  distinguished  for  the 
reputation  of  its  scholars.  The  Education  Committee,  it  is  true,  re« 
ported  against  some  abuses;  and  some  abuses,  which  they  did  not 
report  against,  flourish  here,  such  as  fagging  and  flogging ;  but  these 
are  barlNurities  sanctioned  by  so  many  ages,  so  interwoven  with  early 
liabits  and  prejudices,  so  sanctified  by  all  that  makes  bull-baiting  plea- 
surable and  cock-fighting  Christian  entertainment,  that  they  excite  no 
astonishment ;  yet  surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  legislature  itself, 
goaded  on  by  the  hmnanity  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
wise  legislation,  to  protect  animals  from  the  tyranny  of  power  and  the 
bnmdity  of  passion,  while  the  age  itself  surrenders  up  its  youth  a 
victim  to  botk 

But  forgetting  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  college  is  unfortu- 
nately not  singular,  it  is  a  delightful  place.  Seen  from  a  little  below  thp 
^dJs  of  the  mill,  it  is  all  that  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  Its  seclusion,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood — its  own  venerable  buildings, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  stream 
in  front — the  city  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side — and  on 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  towers  of  St.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  that  ima- 
gination ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages,  and 
what  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  toi^n  has  gradually 
decreased  from  its  ori^nal  splendour,  and  instead  of  extending  beyond 
and  eventually  enclosing  this  fine  building,  has  progressively  shrunk 
from  it.  The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  came 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be — first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the 
Cathedral  itself-— then  the  Prebendal  houses — then  the  close,  with  some 
most  majestic  trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity 
than  the  buildings  themselves — then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  imme- 
diately after,  Kingsgate,  with  its  druidical  remains,  which  leads  directly 
to  the  College.  You  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into  an 
outer  court ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  uniformity  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  modem  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
des^yin^  the  unity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  and 
the  schoolnroom,  would  be  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  w  th 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  of  Wykeham  himself,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration :  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  statues,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be 
regretted  in  all  Gothic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puritans.  This  inner-court  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  and 
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things  that  flatter  this  humour;  but,  if  the  English  were  to  put  m  a 
claim  to  this  fine  old  mansion  of  our  ancestors,  I  question  if  their  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  admitted.  Your  cognoscenti,  and  professional 
gentlemen  might  gibe  us  with  our  humility,  but  a  little  indifferent  ori- 
ginality b  worth  the  Parthenon  on  the  Calton-hill  and  the  newly 
christened  Achilles  together.  "  Well,  Sir,  but  of  what  order  is  it-^ 
Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Corinthian  ?"  I  answer,  not  one 
of  them ;  for  if  it  were,  how  could  it  be  original  ?  But  I  say  it  has  all 
the  characteristics  that  distingubh  originality,  and  are  its  highest  pre- 
tensions— adaptation,  and  use.  It  is  well,  admirably  well,  suited  to 
this  varying,  ever-shifting  climate  of  ours : — ^instead  of  looking  out  for 
six  months  together  from  a  *'  commanding  eminence"  into  the  raw  air, 
and  over  a  vast  map  of  indistinguishable  inelancholy,  you  look  into  a 
warm  court-yard  against  a  high  ivied  tower,  with  tlie  little  sun  that 
may  be  reflected  from  it,  and  with  a  swarm  of  burds  chattering  and 
joying  tliemselves ;  or  out  under  the  thick  branching  oaks  upon  the 
herd  of  fat  deer  sheltered  and  browsing  at  the  very  threshold : — instead 
of  the  thin  frame-work,  and  bald  poverty  of  your  Italian  window,  which 
neither  does  nor  was  intended  to  shut  out  the  bitter  cold  of  our  Decem- 
ber, or  the  cutting  winds  of  March,  you  have  the  muUions  and  tracery 
of  the  magnificent  old  bay-window,  with  its  three  feet  of  solid  pannel- 
ling  below,  and  its  deep-stained  glass  above,  the  very  shadow  ^  which 
is  warmth  and  positive  enjoyment. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  barracks  stood  the  old  Castle,  the  history 
of  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  early  records  of  our  country : 
indeed,  whoever  shall  visit  Winchester  has  need  of  some  antiquarian 
lore,  or  a  spirit  of  research  that  bids  defiance  to  hard  names  and  many 
centuries :  and  close  adjoining  is  the  County-hall,  originally  the  chapel 
of  the  Castle,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls.     Here  is  preserved  the 
**  ould  round  table"  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  the  boast  of 
Winchester.     That  thb  table  was  ever  king  Arthur's,  I  need  not  add, 
is  a  fable ;  but  if  seven  or  eight  centuries  are  old  enough  to  gratify 
curiosity,  it  is  probably  of  no  less  age,  and  if  not  the  festive  board 
when  "  Arthur  held  high  feast  at  Pentecost,"  was  that  of  "  King  Ste- 
phen and  his  worthy  Peers."    It  is  made  of  thick  oak  plank,  painted 
over,  and  portioned  into  diflerent  compartments,  each  division  being 
labelled,  in  old  English  characters,  with  the  name  of  a  knight ;  except 
that  in  one  of  them,  instead  of  the  name,  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Arthur  himself,  looking  like  the  knave  of  clubs  on  a  Pope  Joan  Board. 
It  was  possibly  to  this  very  hall,  that  Markham  and  the  gallant  young 
Lord  Grey  were  removed  while  King  James's  farce  of  execution  and 
pardon  were  going  on.     They  had  been  both  confined  in  the  Castle, 
and  the  place  of  execution  was  within  the  Castle-yard,  and  in  sight  of 
Raleigh,  who  was  still  confined  there ;  and  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  the 
minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  scene,  to  be  found  in  the 
Hardwicke  state  papers,  says,  that  when  Markham  was  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  sherifi*  was  secretly  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  on  his  return  told  the  prisoner  that  as  he  was  so  ill 
prepared  ^'  he  should  yet  have  two  hours  respite,  so  led  him  firom  the 
scafibld,  without  giving  him  any  more  comfort,  and  locked  hun  into 
the  great  haU  to  walk  with  Prince  Arthur^    The  same  ceremony 
having  been  gone  through  with  Grey,  the  same  mystery  was  observed 
lb  his  runov^,  ^^  and  he  was  likewise  led  to  Prince  Arthur^s  hall." 
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But,  after  all,  the  CoU^  and  the  Cathedral  are  the  real  glory  of 
Winchester.  The  former^  according  to  the  hints  and  insinuations  of 
her  affectionate  children  and  historians,  might  claim  a  higher  antiquity 
than  the  ^  ould  round  table"  itself  ever  pretended  to ;  they  run  back, 
with  an  occasional  halt  in  its  history  of  an  odd  century  or  two,  to  the 
ireiy  Romans  themselves.  But  without  credulity  enough  to  pin  our 
faith  on  such  speculations,  it  will  yet  be  admitted  that  Winchester  is 
die  parent  both  of  Eton  and  Westminster,  and  has  undoubted  anti-> 
qoity  enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite ;  and,  which  is  much 
more  to  its  honour,  it  has  not  grown  old  with  passing  centuries ;  it  is 
sdll  full  of  vigour,  and  is  now,  as  from  the  first,  distinguished  for  the 
reputation  of  its  scholars.  The  Education  Committee,  it  is  true,  re« 
ported  against  some  abuses;  and  some  abuses,  which  they  did  not 
leport  against,  flourish  here,  such  as  fagging  and  flogging ;  but  these 
are  barbarities  sanctioned  by  so  many  ages,  so  interwoven  with  early 
habits  and  prejudices,  so  sanctified  by  all  that  makes  bull-baiting  plea- 
surable and  cock-fighting  Christian  entertainment,  that  they  excite  no 
astonishment ;  vet  surely  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  the  legislature  itself, 
goaded  on  by  the  humanity  of  the  age,  push  beyond  the  bounds  of  a 
wise  le^lati<m,  to  protect  animals  from  the  tyranny  of  power  and  the 
bnitaUty  of  passion,  while  the  age  itself  surrenders  up  its  youth  a 
victim  to  both. 

But  forgetting  these  things,  in  which  Winchester  college  is  unfortu- 
nately not  singular,  it  is  a  delightful  place.  Seen  from  a  little  below  thp 
falls  of  the  mill,  it  is  all  that  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  Its  seclusion,  and 
the  quiet  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood — its  own  venerable  buildings, 
the  still  more  venerable  ruins  of  Wolvesey  adjoining — the  clear  stream 
in  front — the  city  houses,  backed  by  the  Cathedral  on  one  side — and  on 
the  other,  the  open  fields,  stretching  out  to,  and  bounded,  in  the  distance, 
by  the  towers  of  St.  Cross,  half  hidden  in  noble  trees,  are  all  that  ima- 
gination ever  pictured  a  college  when  dreaming  of  collegiate  ages,  and 
what  it  could  not  have  continued,  but  that  the  toi^n  has  gradually 
decreased  from  its  original  splendour,  and  instead  of  extending  beyond 
and  eventually  enclosing  this  fine  building,  has  progressively  shrunk 
from  it.  The  approach,  also,  from  the  High-street,  at  least  as  I  came 
to  it,  is  just  what  it  should  be — first,  through  an  avenue  of  elms,  to  the 
Cathedral  itself-— then  the  Prebendal  houses — then  the  close,  with  some 
most  majestic  trees  scattered  about,  that  seem  of  little  less  antiquity 
than  the  buildings  themselves — ^then  the  old  Priory  gateway,  and  imme- 
diately after,  Kingsgate,  with  its  druidical  remains,  which  leads  directly 
to  the  College.  You  now  enter  through  a  noble  gateway  into  an 
outer  court ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  its  uniformity  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  modem  building  occupying  one  side  of  the  square,  and 
destroying  the  unity  of  design  and  appearance,  which,  but  for  this  and 
the  school-room,  would  be  perfect  throughout  the  whole  range.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  inner-court  under  an  arch  and  tower,  ornamented  w  th 
three  canopied  niches,  containing  statues  of  the  Virgin,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, and  of  Wykeham  himself,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration :  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe,  that  the  statues,  the  loss  of  which  b  so  much  to  be 
regretted  in  all  Gothic  buildings,  have  here,  even  in  the  outer  gateway, 
escaped  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  puritans.  This  inner-court  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and  the  hall,  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  and 
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the  surrounding  offices,  }mvt  a  perfect  conformity.  The  jfirrt  fedinf 
on  entering  here  is  of  admiradon.  There  is  not  a  line  or  an  omameni 
that  is  not  consbtent  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building  ; 
and  the  bold  buttresses  of  the  hall,  the  rich  windows,  the  superlativ^y 
light  and  beautiful  tower  of  the  Chapel,  with  the  entrance  gateway,  are 
the  most  elegant  assemblage  of  gothic  ornaments,  without  break  or 
offence  from  modem  incongruities,  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Hence  we 
mss,  either  into  the  Chapel,  or  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  into  the  Hall. 
The  Chapel  is  now  undergoing  estensive  repairs,  and  the  general  efiect 
is  lost  by  the  necessary  scaffolding ;  but  when  this  is  cleeured  away,  k 
must  be  singularly  imposing.  The  windows  are  all,  or  nearly  ail, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  which,  like  the  statues,  are  wanting  in  most 
other  Gothic  buildings — its  proportions  are  more  than  commonly 
grand — the  roof  is  at  an  unusual  elevation,  and  the  groining  of  the  ro^ 
is  rich  and  bold  without  being  oppressed  or  encumbered  with  omameDt. 
The  Refectory,  or  College  Hall,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  handsome  lo/tj 
room  open  to  the  rafters,  which  are  ornamented  in  consequence.  Here 
are  many  things  worth  observation,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors,  and  now  to  be  met  with  in  few  but  collegiate  places. 
Just  before  we  enter,  are  three  impenetrable  old  oak  doors,  with  an 
outer  half-door  and  ledge  on  the  top;  these  are  the  hatches  frooi 
which  the  tables  are  served,  and  so  often  mentioned  by  (he  old  writers. 
Maria  alludes  to  it  in  her  jest  on  Sur  Andrew's  dry  palm,  *^  bring  your 
hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink."  Immediately  on  entering 
there  is  a  large  covered  basket  fixed  in  the  flooring  to  receive  die 
broken  victuals,  a  portion  of  which,  if  not  the  whole,  are  regularly 
sent  to  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  These  are  customs  that  bear 
evidence  of  the  considerate  humanity  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  age  hath  let  such  practices  die  away — ^^^Did  <yiir 
charity,"  says  Lady  Frugal,  in  her  bitter  revilings  of  Luke,  ^  redeem 
thee  out  of  prison} 

When  the  ShcriiTs  basket,  and  hii  broken  mett. 
Were  your  festival  exceeding!." 

In  advancing  farther  into  the  room,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flooring 
at  the  upper  end  is  raised  some  inches.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  dais, 
about  which  commentators  have  often  written,  and  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  the  feast  in  Cedric's  Hall  in  Ivanboe. 

Proceeding  on  from  the  Chapel  Hall,  we  enter  the  cloisters,  which  are 
also  open  to  the  roofing,  and  much  inferior  to  what  I  had  expected. 
In  the  area  of  these  is  a  very  elegant  little  chapel  in  the  highest  preser- 
vation, originally  built  and  endowed  for  a  charity,  where  masses  were 
to  be  performed  for  the  dead.  Its  revenues,  however,  are  gone,  and  it 
b  now  well  filled  urith  books,  and  converted  into  a  hbrary,  where  ia 
preserved,  a  curious  record  of  patience  and  folly,  the  genealogical 
table  of  Wykeham,  uninterruptedly  brought  down  from  Adam.  Of 
all  things  it  requires  most  time  to  judge  correctly  of  a  library — ^mine 
was  very  limited  :^t  bears  no  proportion  in  magnitude,  nor  should  I 
think  in  worth  to  Eton ;  yet  there  were  many  choice  and  some  val- 
uable works  in  it. 

The  school-room  fortunately  forms  no  part  of  this  pile  of  building, 
but  is  concealed  behind  it.    The  strange  perversity  of  the  age  in  whidi 
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h  vm  famhy  seems  to  have  defied  ail  circumstance ;  for  what  else  can 
account  lor  the  introduOion  here  of  any  other  order  but  Gothic  ?  In 
belf  it  is  finely  proportioned,  and  every  way  noble.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a  aaetal  statue  of  the  founder,  presented  by  old  Cibber,  which,  to 
make  the  whole  cooaistently  ridiculous,  has  been  painted  and  gilt. 
Another  of  the  absurdities  is  a  monstrous  representation  of  what  is 
called  a  Trusty  Servant,  shewn  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  college 
halL  The  humour  of  the  thing,  if  it  have  any,  is  in  giving  reality  to 
wbat  were  considered  the  moral  excellences  of  such  a  character — in 
bxi,  such  a  pictorial  representation  as  Mad  Tom  has  given  a  poetical 
one,  ^  hog  in  doth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness^ 
fioo  m  prey."  Of  course  the  wc)rthy  represented  here  is  the  reverse  of 
aU  tlus,  and  Ae  qualities  and  excellences  which  are  presumed  to  be  com- 
moD  to  both  beasts,  for  such  a  servant  would  deserve  no  better  mention, 
are  represented  by  the  four-footed  ones — thus  the  trusty  servant  is  not 
dainty  in  his  diet,  therefore  the  figure  has  the  snout  of  a  hog  instead  of 
the  ^  human  foce  divine,"  the  feet  of  a  deer,  the  ears  of  an  ass,  and  is 
alt(^thera  monstrous  and  most  ridiculous  compound.  The  figure 
has  evidently  been  repainted ;  and  this  is  acknowledged,  but  the  de- 
sign and  colouring  of  the  original  have  always,  it  is  said,  been  strictly 
fo&owed.  I  much  question  this.  It  is  habited  in  the  regular  '^  blue 
coat"  of  the  servants  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probably  as 
old  as  that ;  for  early  In  the  seventeenth,  when  most  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  dress  were  fast  wearing  out,  this  was  giving  way.  '^  I  may 
well  call  'em  companions,"  says  Lucie,  in  Middleton's  comedy  of  A 
Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,  <<  for  since  blue  coats  have  been  turned 
loto  cloaks,  we  can  scarce  know  the  man  from  the  masta-/' 

Having  been  ddighted  beyond  measure  with  my  visit  here,  I  stretch- 
ed out  to  Sl  Cross,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  visible  in  the 
distance.  I  could  not  hope  for  any  equal  gratification  ;  yet  St.  Cross 
can  disappoint  no  one,  come  after  it  what  wl,  or  be  the  visitor's  im- 
agination what  it  may.  The  walk  to  it  is  through  some  luxuriant  mea- 
dows, on  the  banks  of  the  Itchin,  and  at  the  foot  of  St  CatherineVhill ; 
aod  the  whoke  surrounding  neighbouriiood  is  full  of  recollections.  A 
Roman  encampment  is  yet  distinctly  visible  on  the  hill  itself,  which  is 
the  summer  play-ground  of  the  boys  at  the  College,  and  the  fabled 
seme  of  dieir  dtdce  domum^  which,  though  all  may  have  heard,  none 
know  the  foU  force  of  but  a  Wykehamist  Unless  you  have  made  one 
Ml  a  Sc  Catherine's  pilgrimage,  and  joined  in  the  chorus  there,  or  have 
kamt  it  while  yet  a  child,  with  something  of  mysterious  reverence,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  you  are  shut  out  from  its  deep  feeling 
Ibrever.  The  song,  however,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all,  is  beautiful — 
it  is  a  triumphant  burst  of  exultation  at  the  approach  of  holidays,  with 
a  paasMHiate  anticipation  of  home,  its  welcome  and  its  joys.  The  real 
9^  and  author  are  unknown.  The  occasion,  as  I  heard  many  years 
ago,  when  the  song  was  to  me  a  sealed  book,  for  I  could  scarcely  arti- 
cobtte  its  language,  from  one  who  found  equal  difficulties  from  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  but  who  connected  with  it  some  of  the  pleasantest  r&> 
ooUections  of  an  innocent  life,  b  told  in  a  few  words. — An  only  son, 
whose  father  died  while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  mother  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  but,  while  he  was  at  school 
here,  she  too  died.    At  the  approach  of  the  holidays  he  received,  a 
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notice  from  his  gaardians  that  he  must  spend  them  lit  the  College. 
The  sudden  change — ^the  loneliness  of  h'ls  situation — the  universal  blank 
that  the  world  presented  to  him,  took  a  strong  hold  on  his  ardent  ima- 
gmation.  As  the  holidays  approached,  the  gloom  seemed  to  thicken : 
die  holidays  came,  and  he  was  alone : — ^he  used  then  to  vbit  this  bill, 

"  Withont  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companions 
Than  the  old  inmates  to  his  love — his  thoughts/*      ' 

and  sit  there,  in  contemplative  melancholy,  whole  hours  together : — 
home,  home,  the  memory  of  it  was  for  ever  present :  he  feasted  on  the 
joys  he  had  known,  and  in  some  moment  of  agonising  remembrance  he 
wrote  this  song; — but  before  his  companions  returned  he  had  died  of 
a  broken  heart.  It  was  sorrow  feeding  itself  joyously  on  the  passion 
that  must  destroy  her.  It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  Constance  dwells 
with  such  fearful  minuteness  on  all  that  was  most  lovely  in  young 
Arthur— 

''  For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  chil4« 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  grracious  creature  bom. 
K.  PhU,    You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 
C91U.         Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 

FuU  on  his  prjetty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stnfis  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 

Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief.'* 

The  story  is  possibly  a  fable,  but  it  is  worth  remembering. 

St.  Cross,  which  we  now  approach  through  lines  of  ^  hedge-row 
elms,"  is  situated  in  a  rich  bottom,  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  with  the 
rapid  Itchin  running  between  them.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  best  to 
describe  this  place,  or  to  do  it  justice.  At  the  same  time  that  it  bears 
evidence  to  the  influence  and  extraordinary  wealth  possessed  by  the 
Romish  church,  its  very  existence  is  one  of  ten  thousand  proofs,  that 
its  influence  was  often  exerted,  and  its  wealth  often  directed,  to  good. 
If  it  accumulated  vast  riches,  it  supported  extensive  charities ;  it  en- 
dowed  hospitals,  it  founded  colleges,  it  relieved  the  sick,  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  the  friendless,  all  over  the  kingdom ; — it  was  a  channel 
through  which  men's  charities  were  dispensed,  and  not  a  sink  that  en- 
gulphed  them.  If  it  remind  us  of  the  celibacy  of  its  clergy,  yet  is  it 
an  evidence  that  a  churchman  without  a  needy  family  of  his  own,  may 
provide  for  many  and  through  many  generations  : — ^if  of  the  indolence 
of  its  cloisters,  yet  of  their  quiet  and  seclusion-— of  a  poor  dwelling  for 
learning  and  literature  to  be  at  rest  in.  In  brief,  if  it  remind  us  of  its 
errors,  so  does  it  of  those  virtues  from  which  its  errors  sprang. 

St.  Cross  is  a  noble  institution !  It  does  honour  to  human  nature. 
A  man  will  think  the  better  of  himself  that  hath  eaten  of  its  hospitality 
as  I  have  done,  and  every  stranger  may  do.  The  world  hath  forgotten 
what  charity  means, — ^it  knows  not  how  to  give, — it  is  all  vile,  paltry, 
self-flattery, — ^it  is  "  the  picture  in  littie :" — we  throw  half-pence  to  a 
heggar  as  we  give  a  kick  to  a  dog,  to  rid  us  of  an  annoyance ; — ^we  do 
not  stoop  to  raise  up  the  fallen,  but  bend  towards  them ; — we  are 
eaten  up  with  orders  and  degrees,  and  know  nothing  of  the  simple 
dignity  of  human  nature.     The  universal  stamp  of  fellowship  and 
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Vrodierhood  is  left  out  of  the  new  coinage.    The  Romish  religion 
taught  us  better  by  humbling  itself;  it  was  lip-honom-,  if  you  please, 
bot  it  was  honour.    A  churchman  was  then  noble  above  all  nobility  ; 
j€t  had  the  church  its  Carmelites^  and  mendicant  friars,  its  brothers  of 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Augustine,  and  by  its  constitution  the  proudest  of 
its  dignitaries  must,  on  occasion,  perform  the  meanest  offices,  especially 
to  the  poof  .     When  a  man  was  worn  out  with  age,  or  sunk  with  poverty 
and  misi'ortune,  they  did  not  put  a  brand  of  shame  on  his  forehead-— 
they  did  not  put  a  bell  round  his  neck^  nor  send  him  to  a  workhouse, 
or  to  break  stones  upon  the  road,  but  to  ^^  the  Alms-house  of  Noble 
Poverty" — Domus  elemosynaria  nobilis  paupertatis,  &c.  as  this  place 
was  named   by  Beaufort.    The  very  words  have  honour  in  theml 
Poverty  was  then  no  shame.     We  hold  the  same  doctrine,  but  our  con- 
duct gives  the  lie  to  it.    It  is  now  a  shame !  a  corroding,  cankerous 
shame,  that  eats  the  heart !  It  is  the  very  worst  offence  in  the  whole 
caloider : — ^^  veray  poverte,*'  that  is  poverty  of  spirit,  "  is  sinne  pro- 
perly," says  the  wife  of  Bath ; — we  make  no  distinctions  ;  the  age  is  not 
critical  in  such  matters ;  it  is  not  only  an  offence,  but  offence  without 
apology,  for  it  hath  not  one  way  to  bribe  opinion. 

"ITiere  is  not,-'  says  the  historian  of  Winchester,  "  within  the  island 
any  remnant  of  ancient  piety  and  charity  of  the  same  kind,  which  has 
been  so  little  changed  in  its  institution  and  appearence  as  this.  The 
lofty  tower,  with  the  grated  door  and  porter's  lodge  beneath  it,  the 
retired  ambulatory,  the  separate  cells,  the  common  refectory,  the  vener- 
able church,  the'black  flowing  dress  and  the  silver  cross  worn  by  the 
members,  the  conventual  appellation  of  brother^  with  which  they  salute 
each  other ;  in  short,  the  silence,  the  order,  and  the  neatness,  that  here 
ragn,  serve  to  recall  the  idea  of  a  monastery  to  those  who  have  seen 
ooe,  and  will  give  no  imperfect  idea  of  such  an  establishment  to  those 
who  have  not  had  that  advantage."  This  is  a  very  admirable  descrip- 
tion, and  yet  weak  and  imperfect,  when  I  remember  the  full  and  un- 
mixed feeling  of  delight  and  astonishment  with  which  I  first  entered 
the  place  itself.  I  had  ^'  bid  good-morrow"  to  the  sun  that  morning, 
and  been  stirring  before  the  plough  was  in  the  furrow.  I  had  wandered 
over  the  dewy  fields,  watching  the  trout  in  the  river,  and  beguiled  on- 
wards by  the  fresh  beauties  of  the  scene,  and  the  joyous  songs  of  birds, 
that  came  floating  ''  upon  the  wings  of  silence ;"  and  had  thus  passed 
some  hours  in  quiet  indolence,  when,  directing  my  course,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  appetite,  to  the  village,  I  turned  suddenly  and  entered  St. 
Cross.  The  first  gateway  and  the  outer  court  were  passed  in  a  hu- 
mour between  curiosity  and  indifference,  when  the  whole  burst  upon  me 
with  the  suddenness  and  indistinctness  of  a  vision.  It  seemed  un- 
real— it  was  a  picture  of  imagination,  that  had  lefl  nothing  imperfect. 
The  picturesque  and  beautiful  cells  of  the  brothers  on  the  one  side — the 
ambolatory  on  tlie  other — ^the  church,  such  a  church !  before  me — the 
archway  and  tower  beneath  which  I  stood — ^the  noble  refectory  with  its 
arched  staircase,  overrun  with  the  finest  creeper  I  had  ever  seen,  in 
its  most  luxuriant  foliage,  when  its  leaves  were  just  embrowned  with 
Aetmnii— such  a  scene  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described. 
But  the  brothers,  in  their  long  black  robes,  and  the  silver  cross  on  their 
breast,  where  conld  an  En^ishman^s  imagination  have  found  them  F 
The  son  was  shining  as  strong  as  it  ever  does  in  September,  direcdy  on 
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tlie  front  of  the  brothers'  cells,  and  in  a  seat  before  one  of  liicni,  was  a 
venerable  grey-headed  old  man,  taking  his  frugal  meal,  attended  on, 
with  all  the  padence  of  virtue,  by  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  ser- 
vice seemed  to  anticipate  his  wants — ^he  was  litde  short  of  a  hundred 
years  old,  as  1  afterwards  learnt  From  the  hall-door  others  of  the 
brethren  were  passing  with  their  daily  allowance ;  and,  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards,  under  the  shelter  of  the  cells,  and  in  the  warm 
sunshine,  quite  unconscious  that  she  was  observed,  was  a  lady  reading, 
who  paused  as  every  brother  passed,  as  if  to  make  an  affectionate  in- 
quiry, and  receive  his  blessing — this  was  the  chaplain's  daughter.  It 
was  the  most  bewildering  scene  I  had  ever  witnessed.  1  stood  for 
some  minutes  m  silent  aihniration,  with  something  of  painful  astonish- 
ment, and  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  brother  approaching  the  gateway,  with 
two  lai|;e  ^^  jacks"  of  beer,  and  doles  of  bread ; — ^this  was  the  porter,  or 

Rather  one  that  Bmiles,  and  gtill  invitei 
Ail  that  pass  by ', — 

and  his  burden  was  for  indiscriminate  distribution  to  wayfaring  tra- 
vellers. Whoever  shall  think  this  picture  over-wrought,  let  him  visit 
St.  Cross  as  I  did, — ^not  with  a  throng  of  companions  in  mid-day,  but 
alone,  and  before  the  dew  is  off;  and  let  him  then  tell  how  infinitely 
short  I  have  fallen  of  his  own  feeling. 

The  entire  buildings  of  this  place,  the  whole  establishment  indeed, 
are  grand  and  imposing.  In  the  few  charitable  endowments  of  the  last 
century,  there  is  too  much  of  calculation — we  seem  to  do  good  grudg- 
ingly— ^it  may  be  right,  but  let  us  admit  there  is  something  noble  in  the 
magnificent  disregard  of  our  ancestors.  Here  is  a  church  worthy  such 
an  institution — ^not  a  hail,  not  an  overgrown  room,  but  a  church  that 
could  receive  half  a  dozen  country  parishes.  £very  {daoe  has  its  or- 
nament, and  more  ornament  than  was  wanting,  if  we  calculate  by  the 
square  and  rule.  Why  a  double^arched  entrance  ?  Why  two  towers  ? 
Why  an  ambulatory  ?  Why  a  portico  to  the  refectory  ?  Why  such  a 
church  ?  Or  why  a  church  at  all  when  the  refectoiy  would  serve  its 
puipose  ?  Because  it  was  '^  the  Alms-house  of  Noble  Poverty." 

This  charity,  after  all,  is  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  once  was.  It  was 
originally  founded  by  King  Stephen's  brother,  and  subsequently  en- 
larged by  Cardinal  Beaufort.  It  was  at  first  '^  to  provide  thirteen  poor 
men,  wIm>  were  otherwise  unable  to  maintam  themselves,  with  every 
necessary.  They  were  required  to  reside  in  the  house,  and  they  were 
allowed  each  of  them  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread,  of  three  pounds 
four  ounces  weight,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  good  small  beer.  They 
had  also  a  pottage  called  mortrel,  made  of  milk  and  wastelbred,  a  dish 
of  flesh  or  fish,  as  the  day  should  require,  and  a  pittance  for  their 
dinner,  likewise  one  dish  for  their  supper.  Besides  these  thirteen  resi- 
dent poor  men,  the  foundation  required  that  one  hundred  others,  the 
most  indigent  that  could  be  found  in  the  city,  but  of  good  characters, 
should  be  provided  every  day  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of 
small  beer,  and  two  messes  for  their  dinner,  in  a  hall  appointed  for  this 
purpose,  called,  from  this  circumstance,  Hundred-mennes  hall ;  and  as 
this  was  a  very  ample  allowance,  they  were  permitted  to  carry  home 
with  them  whatever  they  did  not  consume  <m  the  spot.  There  was 
9lso  a  foundation  for  a  master,  mih  the  salary  of  ficom  seven  to  eight 
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jpoonds  amraaUy,  together  with  a  steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen 
derks,  and  seven  choristers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  kept  at  school 
io  the  hospital,  besides  servants."  ^^  And  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
lisunder,  instead  of  one  hundred  poor  men,  three  hundred  were  fed ;  and 
olhef  extraordinary  charities  were  bestowed  on  the  chief  festivals  of  the 
jear.^  To  this.  Cardinal  Beaufort  ^'  made  an  endowment  for  the 
niintenance  of  two  more  priests,  thirty-five  additional  poor  men,  resi- 
dents in  the  house,  and  of  three  women,  being  hospital  nuns,  to  attend 
upon  the  sick  brethren."  Alas  !  how  is  it  now  fallen  I  ^^  Instead  of 
seventy  residents,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  who  were  here  entirely  sup- 
portedy  besides  a  hundred  out-members  who  daily  received  their  meat 
and  drink,  the  charity  consists  at  present  but  of  thirteen  resident 
brethren,  exclusive  of  one  chaplain  and  the  master.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  certain  doles  of  bread  continue  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the  only  vestige  left  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  simplicity  and  hospitality  of  ancient  times,  the  porter  is 
daily  furnished  with  a  certain  quantity  of  good  bread  and  beer,  of  which 
every  traveller  or  other  persons  whosoever,  that  knocks  at  the  lodge  and 
calls  for  relief,  is  entitled  to  partake  gratis."  Of  this  bread  have  I 
eaten,  and  of  this  beer  have  I  drunk,  and,  though  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  with  a  delight  and  enjo3'ment  I  had  never  known  before.  It 
was  a  kindness  done  me  by  strangers— men  whose  very  existence  was 
almost  forgotten, — a  hand  stretched  out  in  fellowship  and  court esy, 
from  the  darkness  of  many  passed  ages — it  was  a  fine  commentary  on 
that  hamanity  which  teaches  us  to  judge  charitably  of  the  errors  and 
opinions  of  our  fellow-men,  for  we  now-  hold  that  these  men  erred 
grievously — to  extend  our  good  wishes  and  kind  offices  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  habitable  world : — it  was  a  re^  honour  done  to  God,  be- 
cause it  was  unconditional  charity  to  his  creature,  for  it  was  here  only 
to  ask  and  to  receive. 

I  have  but  httle  more  to  add,  and  that  I  do  with  infinite  regret.  It 
is  impossible,  I  think,  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  noble  endowment,  without  a  firtn  conviction  that  it  is  abus- 
ed. While  the  number  of  its  poor  brotherhood  is  reduced  to  thirteen, 
the  mastership  is  a  fitting  office  for  the  son  of  a  bishop,  and  that  bishop 
was  die  controller  and  administrator  of  the  charity.  It  signifies  not 
diat  from  the  earliest  times  the  master  has  been  some  person  of  distin- 
guished consequence — that  William  of  Wykeham  appointed  his  inti- 
mate friend — that  it  has  been  held  by  many  men  who  were  removed 
hence  to  Inshopricks ; — ^the  question  is,  in  what  spirit  was  it  held  ? 
That  an  important  charity  of  this  nature  should  be  under  the  special 
government  of  some  distinguished  person,  is  easily  enough  understood  ; 
bat  there  were  offices  of  honour  as  well  as  profit,  and  when  we  kno\^ 
ihe  master'a  salary  was  from  71*  to  8/.  annually,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
this  was  one  of  the  former ;  and  the  more  readily  do  I  believe  it  abus- 
ed, from  knowing  the  original  extent  of  the  charity,  its  reduced  num- 
bei^  and  that  the  master's  income  alone  is  supposed  to  exceed  the  whole 
expense  of  the  establishment.  It  is  indifferent  how  long  the  charity 
has  been  abused ;  we  know  indeed  that  the  mastership  has  been  for 
many  years  considered  of  great  pecuniary  value  ;  but  so  it  was  proba- 
bly before  Wykeham  by  patient  exertion  and  ^'  long  prosecuted  suits, 
both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts/'  brought  back  its  r«- 
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venues  to  their  original  destination.  Neither  will  it  be  denied  tlmt  tlie 
property  of  this  charity  was  cruelly  despoiled  by  Henry  VIU. ;  but 
now  happens  it  that  the  spoliation  has  fallen  altogether  on  the  institu- 
tion, and  is  only  known  by  the  reduced  numbers  of  the  brethren,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  charitable  donations — by  leaving  one  side  of  the 
great  quadrangle  to  be  pulled  down  as  tenantless,  and  in  converting  the 
"  hundred-mennes  hall"  into  a  brewery  ? 

But  I  must  here  take  a  farewell  of  St.  Cross,  and  return  to  Win* 
Chester.     I  am  unfortunately  no  antiquary,  having  no  pretensions  to  the 
character — my  enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  memorable  and  the  beauti- 
ful, to  what  excites  or  recalls  delightful  feeling.     I  am  insensible  there- 
fore, cold  as  death,  to  one  half  the  excellence  of  this  city ;  and  yet 
never  was  a  stranger  change  than  the  place  wrought  in  me.    The  very 
air  is  infectious  :  we  read  of,  hear  of,  see  nothing  of  a  much  later  age 
than  ^'  our  Henry :"  my  common  talk  is  now  about  John  de  Pontissarai 
Bishop  de  Blois,  and  Bishop  de  Rupibus ;  I  am  quite  reconciled  to 
Roger  de  Inkpcn,  and  Saint  Rombaldi — indeed  saints  and  martyrs  are 
my  familiars.     It  is  well  my  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  palace,  for  I 
should  never  have  gone  afterwards.     Sir  Christopher  was  born  but 
yesterday — my  choice  architects  are  Walkelin  and  De  Lucy,  William 
of  Wykeham,  Bishop  Edyngton,  and  Warden  Thnirbren.     That  the 
divisions  and  subdivisions  for  captains  and  subalterns  have  not  left  a 
room  distinguishable  in  the  palace,  ought   to  have  been  no  subject  of 
regret ;  for  though  hardly  a  wall  is  in  existence  of  the  old  Priory  of  St. 
S within  that  adjoined  the  Cathedral,  I  am,  thanks  to  Mr.  Milner,  as 
familiar  with  its  whole  architectural  economy,  as  "  the  hostel^  where 
I  kenfiel.     Here  were  the  dormitories — ^there  the  refectory — a  little 
farther  to  the  north,  the  cellarer's  store-house  andthe  buttery — that  one 
was  the  apartment  for  the  novitiates — ^this  the  Prior's  quarters — and  as 
the  whole  b  a  fine  smooth  level,  like  a  bowling-green,  there  is  nothing 
to  obstruct  one^s  passing  familiarly  through  the  whole  suite  of  apart- 
ments.    But,  reader,  it  is  probable  you  never  were  at  Winchester,  or 
only  passed  through  it  in  your  way  to  Hampton,  "  since  the  Conquest," 
as  we  say  here,  called  Southampton  ;   you  have,  therefore,  no  sympa- 
thy with  me.     With  all  your  respect  for  the  immortal  Alfred,  you  would 
not  be  content  to  hear  me  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  all  that  remains  of 
Hyde  Abbey,  his  own  foundation,  and  the  burial-place  of  himself  and 
family.     Of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  founded  by  Ethelswitha,  his  queen, 
not  one  stone  remains  upon  another.     There  are  no  less,  I  believe,  than 
forty  or  fif^y  churches  here  in  much  the  same  situation ;  and  as  I  de- 
spair of  giving  sufficient  variety  to  this  catalogue  of  nothings,  I  will 
pass  at  once  to  the  Cathedral. 

There  is  a  solemnity,  a  mysterious  intermingling  of  the  shadows  of 
old  trees  with  its  own  deeper  shade,  that  makes  the  approach  to  it 
strangely  impressive.  The  common  church-yard  in  which  it  is  situat- 
ed, much  as  it  detracts  from  its  general  appearance,  adds  something  to 
this  feeling.  Its  magnitude,  its  beauty,  its  bold  and  severe  simplicity, 
all  concur  to  tame  down  the  passions  and  to  humble  the  heart ;  and 
no  man  can  have  spent  an  hour  in  gazing  on  it,  but  he  came  away  the 
wiser  and  the  better. 

Of  its  exterior,  hardly  an  opinion  can  be  given,  that  must  not,  to  be 
just,  be  limited^to  the  very  spot  on  which  we  may  imagine  ourselYes 
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*slaiidiif|[.  The  nave,  the  tratiseptSy  and  the  ehoir,  are  all  of  widely 
differeiit  ages,  and  even  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  nave,  differ 
from  one  another.  The  line  of  noble  windows,  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  buttreaaes,  and  the  uniform  sin4>licity  of  the  whole  northern  exte* 
nor  of  the  nave,  leave  it,  in  my  judgment,  almost  without  a  rival  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture ;  but,  from  the  south  side,  the  cloisters  have 
been  swept  away,  the  buttresses,  if  it  ever  had  them,  are  gone  with  the 
ckMsters,  and  this*  barbarous  mutilation  has  not  only  destroyed  the 
beaoty  of  that  ]>art,  but  the  security  of  the  building  itself.  I  think,  as 
a  whole,  the  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  from  the  north-east.  There 
h  a  dignity  in  the  massy  proportions  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture, 
that,  OD  a  large  scale,  approaches  the  sublime,  and  the  range  of  building 
from  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  at  the  east  end,  to  the  north  transept,  in- 
doding  the  tower,  though  but  a  portion  of  the  cathedral,  is  amply  suffi- 
cieat  to  prove  it*  The  east  end  of  the  choir,  indeed,  does,  by  the  mul- 
titude of  its  ornaments,  injure  the  general  effect,  and  detract  somethipg 
from  its  uniform  simplicity,  nor  can  I  agree  to  the  commendation 
wiych  better  judgments  have  passed  on  the  choir  itself.  I  speak 
took  feeling,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  critical  accuracy  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  too  much  broken  into  parts,  and  those  parts  were  uni- 
ibrm  and  tasteless ;— vthe  flying  buttresses,  though  light,  I  do  not  think 
^elegant" — ^the  dome  canopies,  which  crown  the  turrets,  I  do  not 
think  ^  gorgeous;"  and  I  do  think  that  a  dome  canopy,  though  to  be 
met  with  elsewhere,  is  directly  opposed  to  every  principle  from  which 
Gothic  architecture  takes  its  sublime  character ;  and  as  to  the  ^*  profu- 
noo  of  elegant  carved  work  that  covers  the  whole  east  front,"  I  can 
ooiy  say  there  seemed  to  me  an  astonishing  dearth  of  invention  in  the 
multitudinous  repetition  of  the  same  ornament,  and  that  ornament  poor 
and  common. 

Upon  entering  the  great  west  door  of  this  cathedral,  I  felt  it  was 
inferior  to  Westminster*  The  almost  painful  sense  of  sublime  asto- 
nishment was  wanting.  The  pillars  are  heavy — ^the  roofing  low — ^the 
feneral  proportions  are  inferior ;  I  speak  comparatively,  of  course.  It 
wants  the  magic  lightness  that  distinguishes  the  other.  It  is  grand, 
hut  it  takes  its  grandeur  from  its  vastness — its  length  is  great,  but  the 
transepts  break  the  connexion  between  the  east  and  west  ends  ;  and  it 
is  enough  that  the  connexion  actually  exists  in*  stone  walls ;  there  must 
be  a  continuity  of  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  spectator,  whi6h  is  impos- 
sible when  the  nave  Is  of  one  age,  the  transepts  much  older,  and  the 
east  end,  to  which  they  lead  the  eye,  of  a  much  later  date.  Still  it  is 
a  noble  building,  and  the  magnificent  east  window  is  a  beauty,  and  a 
great  beauty,  wanting  in  the  other.  But  the  greatest  enjoyment  here, 
and  whence  we  obtain  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  its  magnitude 
and  architectural  riches,  is  in  a  patient  examination  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  chapels  and  shrines  contained  in  it. 
In  the  latter,  Winchester  is  without  a  rival — ^those  of  Wykeham,  Wayn- 
fiete,  Beaufort,  and  Fox,  are  a  constellation  superior  to  any  in  the 
kingdom  that  fall  within  my  knowledge ;  and  let  me  here  do  justice  to 
the  latter  in  that  commendation  of  uie  interior  of  the  choir,  which  I 
could  not,  with  sincerity,  give  to  the  exterior.  These  shrines,  or  chan- 
tties^  are  what  such  erections  ought  to  be^  consistent  and  in  harmony 
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with  all  surrotinding  objects,  and  a  splendid  ornament  to  the  bnOdii^ 
that  encloses  them. 

The  chantr}'  of  Wykeham  is  simple  and  elegant,  and  its  high  pre- 
servation does  honour  to  his  childi%n,  here  and  at  New  CoUege.  It  is 
superior,  I  think,  to  all,  in  the  delicacy  of  its.  proportions,  tke  simpli- 
city  of  its  ornaments,  and  the  general  lightness  of  its  appearance.  The 
chantry  of  Fox  is,  in  taste,  its  direct  opposite.  It  is  oppressed  with  or- 
nament, and  frittered  away  into  minute  pans,  till  die  general  design  is 
indistinguishable.  It  is  an  enigma — a  sort  of  mysterious  confuMon  of 
columns,  arches,  pedestals,  niches,  groining,  and  sculpture,  that,  till 
the  eye  is  familiar  with,  the  mind  cannot  reduce  to  order.  That  great 
man  seems  to  have  had  the  taste  of  a  carver,  or  an  upholsterer,  rather 
than  a  sculptor  or  an  architect.  Yet  the  chantry  of  Fox  b  not  without 
beauty  ;  there  is  something  exquisite  in  the  finishing  of  the  ornaments, 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  such  a  multitude  of  parts,  when  we  can 
bring  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  these  tlungs. 

Waynflete  and  Beaufort's  chantries  stand  immediately  opposite,  in 
equal  and  admirable  condition,  and  have,  both  from  sise  and  situation, 
a  vague  general  resemblance,  although  broad  distinctions  are  visible  to 
an  accustomed  eye.  The  cardinal's  tomb  is  generally  admitted  the 
more  elegant ;  but  are  not  the  columns  that  support  the  canopy  too 
light  for  the  incumbent  weight?  Do  they  not  want  something  of  pro- 
portionate richness  ?  This  judgment  may  seem  hypercritical,  for  vithoat 
the  objection  the  work  would  be  perfect ;  but  it  originates  in  a  com- 
parison with  Waynflete's,  which  in  this  particular  I  prefer.  The  gor- 
geous canopies,  and  pendants,  the  rich  fan-work,  and  the  clustering 
pinnacles  above,  are  beyond  all  description,  and  beyond  the  graver 
itself.  There  is  a  fine  figure  of  the  Cardina)-«as,  I  omitted  to  oteerve, 
there  is  of  Wykeham — ^in  all  the  splendid  trappings  of  his  h^fa  office, 
beneath  this  canopy.  The  parts  of  the  Cathedral  itself  that  dieserve 
special  attention  are  without  number,  and  it  is  a  fine  iNustration  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture,  from  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
the  Anglo-Norman,  to  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  a^e  of  Henrj 


.TO   A   JASMINE    FALLEN    FROM   LELIa's   BOSOM^ 

Fair  flowret !  ere  thy  evanescent  dream 

On  Lclia's  bosom  fled,  I  saw  thee  shine 
With  vir^n  freshness  there,,  and  stainlesf  scon 

As  Parity  witbm  her  holiest  shrine. 
But  now  thou  *st  lost  her  ever-varying  heart, 

Her  lover's  fate  vas  thine,  and  thou  wast  riven 
From  thence  to  seem — pale,  drooping  as  thou  art — 

Like  some  fallen  spirit  weeping  its  lost  Heaven. 
Sweet  flower  !  thv  perfume  caused  thee  joy  and  death, 

For  woman's  l>Ohom  can  delight  and  slay ; 
And  thou  wast  chosen  for  thy  perfumed  breath, 

To  feel  its  bliss,  and  sigh  thy  life  away. 
Yet,  withering  flower !  thy  blight  was  ecstasy, 
And  I  would  welcome  death  to  only  die  like  thee ! 

C.  L, 
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Eactracted  from  the  Journal  of  Simon  Swandows. 

Shooting, 

**  The  bby  thus,  when  his  sparrow^s  flown, 

The  bird  in  silence  eyes.'*  Oat. 

MovtBAT,  Sept.  1.  9  A.  M. — Took  down  from  back  attic  ray  le^cy 
gvn,  so  called  because  it  became  mine  mider  the  will  of  Sir  Digtrory 
Drysah,  my  maternal  uncle.  Used  by  him,  with  tremendous  efrect^ 
when  a  grenadier  in  Colonel  Birch's  first  Loyal  London,  in  the  battles 
of  Shad  Thames  and  Primrose-hill.  Thought  it  prudent  to  ascertain 
the  death  of  this  Gunpowder  Percy  :  drew  out  the  ramrod  and  thrust 
it  down  the  barrel ;  felt  a  soft  substance  at  bottom,  and  trembled ; 
screwed  up  my  courage  and  the  soft  substance,  and  found  the  latter  to 
be  a  doll's  pincushion,  probably  pushed  in  by  little  Sally.  Borrowed 
Bob's  duster  and  Molly *s  scowering-paper,  and  rubbed  off  the  rust. 
Looked  about  for  a  game-bag,  and  luckily  alighted  upon  my  uncle's 
havresack,  in  which  I  moreover  found  seventeen  old  cartridges.  Put 
on  my  shooting-dress,  viz. — my  white  hat,  my  stone-blue  coat  and  black 
▼elw|  collar,  my  white  Marcella  wabtcoat,  my  India  dimity  under 
dht^vny  ttankeen  trow^rs,  and  my  ditto  gaiters,  not  forgetting  my 
military  ttools  and  brass  spurs.  Jammed  down  ramrod  till  it  rang  again, 
to  the  great  terror  of  Mrs.  Swandown,  of  whom  I  took  leave,  singing — 

*♦  Adieu,  adieu,  my  only  life. 
My  honour  calls  me  from  thee." 

Set  off,  in  high  spirits ,  to  meet  Jack  Juniper,  Kit  Cursitor,  and  Tom 
Tiffany,  by  appointment,  at  half-past  nine,  at  the  Cumberland  Arms, 
opposite  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  in  the  City  Road.  Saw  a  poll-parrot  at 
a  window  in  Carpenter's  Buildings  :  longed  for  a  shot,  but  housemaid 
too  sharp.  Terrier  puppy  barked  at  a  bedstead  in  Broker's  Row : 
looked  round,  and  found  that  she  had  made  a  point  at  a  bulfinch — 
cocked  and  leveUed,  but  broker  kept  walking  to  and  fro.  Arrived  at 
l^ace  of  appointment  without  seeing*  any  more  game.  Found  Jack 
Juniper  and  Kit  Cursitor  discussing  a  plate  of  biscuits  and  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water.  Waited  twenty  minutes  for  Tom  Tiffany ; 
Jack  in  the  mean  while,  to  pass  the  time,  said  he  would  play  ^^  Water 
parted''  with  his  finger  upon  the  rim  of  the  rummer  :  could  not  catch 
the  tune,  probably  because  it  was  all  in  one  note.  Examined  our 
pieces  :  Kit*s  wanted  a  flint,  and  Jack's  lock  too  rusty  to  go,  though  he 
pulled  till  he  nearly  sprained  his  fore-finger.  Borrowed  some  oil,  with 
three  wasps  in  it,  of  the  barmaid,  and  got  a  flint  from  a  bald  pavier  in 
the  road.  Rang  the  bell  to  pay,  when  who  should  turn  up  but  Tom 
Tiffany,  In  high  dudgeon  :  back  up,  like  the  halfmoon  at  Lower  IIol- 
loway.  Told  us  his  brother  Sam  had  walked  off  with  the  family  fowl- 
ing-piece across  Shoulder  of  Mutton  Fields,  to  slaughter  snipes  in 
Hackney  brook.  Asked  landlord  if  he  could  lend  us  a  gun,  but  he 
bad  nothing  but  a  horse-pistol.  Hobson's  choice,  so  Tom  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  it.  Too  short  to  bring  down  pheasants,  but  quite  loog 
enough  to  do  for  the  little  birds. 
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10  A.  M. — ^Marched  up  the  City  Road  singing—^ 
"  By  dawD  to  the  downs  we  repair." 

Looked  sharp  to  the  right  and  left,  and  saw  a  hen  and  two  chickeii» 
pecking  under  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  road-side.  Jack  Juniper  seised 
the  three  dogs  by  the  collar  that  they  might  not  run  in  and  frighten 
the  game.  Kit  and  Tom  stole  upon  tip-toe  tl>  within  six  yards  of  the 
barrow,  when  the  Tally-ho  Paddington  coach  sent  hen  and  chickens 
scampering  into  a  front  garden  in  Pleasant  Row*  Swore  that  TaHj-ho 
should  never  see  another  eighteen-pence  of  my  money.  Hatted  to  rest 
ourselves  upon  the  bridge  on  the  Regent's  Canal.  Looked  over  the 
parapet  and  pointed  our  guns  downward  to  nab  the  sea-gulls  as  th^ 
came  through  the  arch.  Saw  something  red  steal  out :  took  it  for  a 
ph^sant,  and  cocked  :  proved  to  be  a  bargeman's  cap :  grounded  arms 
again,  and  saw  him  steer  his  vessel  into  a  sort  of  water  pound.  Asked 
baker's  boy  about  it :  boy  said  it  was  in  the  lock,  and  that  the  bank  on 
the  othcrside  was  the  key.  Threatened  to  shoot  him  if  he  gave  me  any 
more  of  his  sauce.  Kept  an  eye  on  barge,  and  saw  it  begin  to  sink. 
Wondered  at  the  coolness  of  the  Father  Red-cap,  who  walked  from 
stem  to  stern,  smoking  his  pipe  as  if  nothing  was  the  matta*.  Kit  Cur- 
titoT  said  they  had  scuttled  it  on  purpose  to  chouse  the  underwriters, 
and  that  he  had  known  the  captain  of  a  Dutch  schooner  hanged  for 
similar  practices.  Kit  talked  of  advising  thetmderwriters  to  defend  the 
action,  and  pay  the  premium  into  court:  when  lo  and  behold  the 
barge  took  a  lower  level  and  slid  off  through  the  farther  water-gate. 
Strolled  on  to  Sadler's  Wells,  and  halted  at  a  lamp  post  to  read  play- 
bills. Betted  Jack  Juniper  a  shilling  that  he  would  not  hit  the  words 
"  Water  fiend"  at  ten  yards  off: — fired,  and  lodged  too  shots  in  the 
'W.  Stood  for  ten  minutes  looking  into  the  New  River,  and  counting 
the  straws  that  floated  down  it,  with  now  and  then  a  child's  paper- 
boat  by  way  of  a  change.  Tom  Tiffany  chucked  a  boy's  hoop-stick 
into  the  stream — black  poodle  jumped  in  after  it,  and  brought  it  oot^ 
wagging  his  tale — shook  his  coat  and  splashed  my  nankeens  :-^hought 
of  calling  Tom  to  account  for  it,  but  did  not  like  the  looks  of  his 
horse  pistol. 

*  1 1  A.  M. — Pushed  our  guns  under  an  old  woman's  wheelbarrow,  and 
started  a  Tom  cat — game  made  for  Pentonville,  we  following — ^flred 
my  piece,  and  brought  him  down  in  the  chapel-yard— looked  about  for 
churchwarden  to  borrow  keys — ^luckily,  Deputy  Dewlap's  funeral  just 
then  entered  at  South  gate:  followed  in  the  wake  of  mourners,  picked 
up  cat  and  popped  him  into  Cursitor's  blue  bag.  Trotted  on  to  Is- 
lington, swerved  to  the  right,  and  entered  fields  at  the  back  of  Canon- 
bury-house :  saw  five  strange-looking  birds  trying  to  hide  themselves 
in  a  glass  case.  All  four  fired  :  Tom's  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan,  but 
the  guns  went  off:  down  went  the  birds,  and  up  ran  a  tall  fellow  in  a 
blue  apron,  swearing  that  we  should  pay  for  shooting  his  stufied  birds. 
Found  to  our  surprise  that  they  were  dead  b^ore  we  came  near  thenu 
Man  in  blue  apron,  asked  for  our  license,  but  Lawyer  Kit  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  none  was  legally  requisite  to  shoot  a  dead  bird.  Sub- 
scribed for  a  purse  of  nine  and  sixpence,  to  quiet  the  proprietor,  and  re- 
solved to  be  more  cautious  in  future. 

13  M«— Strolled  up  Highbury-place,  wondering  at  the  beauty  of  tbe 
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fentifliiieii^  leatf  on  our  right,  which  lay  to  thick  that  you  could  not 
push  a  brick  between:  charmingly  contiguous  to  the  city*,  nothing 
wanting  but  a  speaking-trumpet  to  ask  the  news  at  Batson's.  Heard  a 
nunbliDg  in  our  rear :  looked  round,  and  beheld  the  Highbury  coach, 
which  stopped  along  side  of  us,  and  let  loose  a  woman  from  the  inside 
and  a  boy  6om  the  box.  Woman  with  luggage  enough  to  stock  the 
Baraet  van.  Saw  her  give  a  canary-bird  in  charge  to  the  housemaid : 
loitered  about  premises,  and  in  about  two  minutes  saw  the  cage  stowed 
on  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen :  peeped  down  area :  half-cocked  uncle's 
legacy,  but  could  not  get  rid  of  confounded  cook  chopping  parsley  in 
tiK  window.  Scrambled  over  five-barred  gate  to  join  ray  companions, 
who  bad  made  a  short  cut  for  Holloway  :  obstructed  by  a  dry  ditch ; 
took  a  run  to  leap  it ;  forgot  my  spurs,  which  caught  in  each  other 
and  9eiit  me  on  my  hands  and  knees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gap. 
Piece  went  off  in  my  fall,  and  killed  a  duck.  Crammed  the  defunct  into 
my  havT«sack,  and  came  up  witli  my  cronies  close  to  the  turnpike. 
They  took  the  pathway,  but  I  followed  the  Bedford  coach  through  the 
gate.  Stopped  by  gate-keeper,  who  demanded  three  half-pence :  would 
not  pay,  and  referred  it  to  Lawyer  Kit,  who  gave  it  in  favor  of  gate- 
keeper, pointing  to  the  board  upon  which  rate  of  tolls  was  printed,  viz. 
**  For  every  horse,  mule,  or  ass,  three  half-pence."  Tossed  down  the 
coppers  and  walked  on.  Halted  at  corner  of  Duval's  Lane :  drove  of 
geese:  called  a  counsel  of  war:  Jack  Juniper  offered  the  driver  two 
abillings  to  let  him  fire  among  the  flock :  bargain  made  :  Jack  let  fly, 
and  missed :  geese  set  up  a  general  hiss,  and  Kit  advised  us  to  discon- 
tinue tht  action. 

1  F.  u* — ^Turned  down  a  green  lane  on  our  left,  thinking  that  the 
game  on  the  high  road  aiight  be  too  wild.  Drove  a  gander  before  us, 
holding  oat  our  guns  in  a  slanting  direction,  while  Tom  Tiffany  with 
his  horse  pistol  kept  the  dogs  at  bay.  Looked  over  our  shoulders,  and, 
when  we  found  ourselves  out  of  view  from  the  road,  fired  a  volley.  All 
aiissed:  gander  screamed,  and  was  making  past  us  back  to  the  highway, 
when,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  1  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  the  butt  end  of  my  piece.  Gave  him  a  thump  each  to  s^ure  our- 
selves of  his  demise,  and  crammed  him  into  Kit*s  blue  bag,  which  he 
iilled  choke  full,  like  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

3  p.  M. — Steered  on  towards  Pancras,  wondering  at  the  romantic 
beauties  that  met  us  at  every  turning :  caught  a  peep  at  the  Small-pox 
Hosj^tal,  and  longed  for  a  pop  at  a  patient.  Put  up  a  couple  of  gipsies 
and  a  donkey :  recovered  arms  just  m  time :  had  my  fortune  told,  viz. 
that  I  should  stand  upon  some  boards  that  would  slip  frc»m  under  me : 
walked  back  to  Kit  for  a  solution  :  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it:  resolved  to  ask  the  exciseman  at  the  club:  determined  to  make  a 
knot  in  my  handkerchief  as  a  memorandum,  and  found  gipsies  had 
eased  me  of  my  yellow  Barcelona.  Walked  back  to  shoot  them  for 
the  larceny,  but  found,  as  Kit  expressed  it,  the  writ  returned  non  est 
incentuB.  Arrived  at  Holywell  Mount :  read  printed  notice,  "  It  is 
lawful  to  shoot  rubbish  here :"  took  the  hint,  fired,  and  blew  Jerry 
Bentham  off  a  book-stall. 

3  F.  M. — Dinner  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  Camden  Town.  Pigeon- 
1M8  at  top,  and  lamb-chops  at  bottom.    Tom  Tiffany  in  the  chair. 
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and  I  deputy.  Asked  Tom  for  a  piece  of  the  pie :  carviiig4uiife  slipped^ 
and  in  went  his  fist  through  the  top  crust,  penetrated  the  pigeon,  and 
stuck  in  the  beefsteak  sod  at  the  base.  "  Now  your  hand '«  tn,"  said 
Jack  Juniper,  '^  1  'U  thank  you  for  some  of  that  pie."  Tom  wiped  the 
gravy  from  his  wristband,  and  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  joke,  but  ail 
the  rest  of  us  laughed  ready  to  kill  ourselves.  Asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  any  ginger  beer  :  answered  "  Yes,  Sir,"  and  rushed  out,  returning 
Instantly  with  a  stone  bottle.  Began  to  loosen  wire :  bottle  hissed  and 
spit  like  a  roasting  apple :  all  looked  on  in  awful  silence  :  at  length  out 
bounced  the  cork  and  hit  Tom  Tiffany  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose :  Tom 
cocked  his  pistol  to  return  his  adversary's  fire :  but  the  other  bawling 
^  Coming,  Sir,"  bolted  through  the  door  like  lightning :  poured  out 
foaming  liquor  in  a  glass,  meaning  to  take  a  delicious  draught,  and 
found  that  I  had  swallowed  a  concern  in  which  vinegar,  brickdust,  and 
soapsuds,  were  the  working  partners. 

4  p.  M. — Prowled  round  the  brick-fields  near  the  Newington-road, 
to  start  birds  that  love  a  warm  climate.  Saw  a  hopping  raven  with  its 
left  wing  dipped :  went  up  within  a  yard  of  it  and  brought  it  down : 
clapped  the  black  game  into  my  havresack,  and  told  a  milk-maid  that 
the  brood  came  over  from  Norway  every  autumn.  Eyed  Deputy  Fir- 
kin^s  apple-tree  that  hung  over  the  New  River :  felt  very  desirous  of 
bringing  down  a  leash  of  pippins,  but  saw  a  little  man  in  black  on  the 
watch.  Jack  Juniper  shut  both  his  eyes  and  pulled  his  trigger :  down 
dropt  the  man :  all  took  to  our  heels,  with  our  heads  full  of  the  new 
drop.  At  length  says  Lawyer  Kit,  ^' Let's  go  back  and  get  him  ao 
apothecary ;  if  he  dies  aAer  that,  it  will  be  only  felo  de  se."  Back  we 
stole,  in  sad  tribulation,  and  found  to  our  great  relief  that  Jack  had 
shot  a  scarecrow.  Tom  changed  trowsers  with  the  deceased,  his  own 
being  a  little  the  worse  for  wear :  Canonbury  clock  began  to  toll,  and 
we  made  the  best  of  our  way  towards  the  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess, 
firing  in  the  air  to  take  the  chance  of  whatever  might  be  flying  that 
way.  Saw  a  fine  turkey  under  a  wicker  enclosure :  rammed  down 
cartridge:  presented  and  pulled  trigger:  no  effects:  remembered 
Gargle's  prescription  as  to  pills — 

"  If  one  woii  *t  do, 
Why,  then,  take  two :" 

and  rammed  down  another  cartridge ;  still  no  effects  :  ditto  with  four 
more :  at  last  bang  off  went  my  musquet :  thought  there  was  an  end  of 
the  world :  fell  senseless  upon  ray  back,  and  when  I  opened  my  eyes 
found  Tom  Turpentine  smacking  my  palms  with  an  old  shoe,  taken 
from  an  adjoining  dust  heap,  and  Jack  Juniper  pouring  water  into  my 
mouth  taken  from  an  adjoining  ditch. 

5  p.  M. — Felt  much  soreness  about  my  left  shoulder,  and  determined 
to  poach  no  more  upon  Finsbury  Manor.  Climbed  up  an  Islington 
coach :  took  a  seat  upon  the  box,  and  put  mv  fire-arms  between  my 
legs  and  my  bag  in  the  boot.  Descended  at  ttie  back  of  the  'Change, 
crossed  into  Lombard-street,  and,  having  arrived  safe  and  sound  in 
Bush-lane,  gave  Molly  the  game  to  dress  for  supper,  and  walked  up- 
stairs to  drmk  a  comfortable  dbh  of  tea  with  Mrs.  Swandown. 
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TIBTT  TO   THE   BfUSEUMS   OF    SEVILLE    IN    1832. 

Spain  has  furnished  a  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  paintings  and 
amoogsl  ihe  various  schoob  that  flourished  in  that  country  none  occu* 
pled  a  more  deservedly  distinguished  rank  than  that  ol'  Seville.  But 
tbe  glory  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  Fine  Arts,  has  been  long  on  the 
wane,  and,  instead  of  witnessing  the  creation  of  new  chefs-^ieuvre  in 
pdflting,  she  has  for  some  time  back  been  fated  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
those  left  her  by  her  gifted  children  of  former  days.  The  long-pro- 
tracted ravages  of  the  destructive  war  into  which  she  wqs  goaded  by 
Napoleon  have  occasioned  her  greatest  losses  in  this  way.  An  immense 
number  of  pictures  fell,  either  by  fair  or  foul  means,  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  marshals  and  generals,  and  other  powerful  amaieurSf  who, 
through  motives  of  curiosity  or  proiit,  followed  the  liead-quarters  of  the 
French  armies.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  has  beeo  purchased  by 
English  travellers,  which  are  now  dispersed  over  England,  and  serve  to 
add  another  charm  to  the  splendid  country  mansions  of  Great  Britain  ; 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  secure  from  such  rapacious  wholesale 
collectors  as  those  who  despoiled  Spain,  at  least  until  the  Holy  (hicvad 
nott  lucendo)  Alliance  shall  have  more  fully  matured  its  philanthropic 
plans. 

However,  notwithstanding  these  multiplied  losses,  Seville  is,  of  all 
the  cities  in  Spain  (not  excepting  Madrid),  the  one  which  still  possesses 
the  richest  pictorial  treasures.  God  and  the  French  army  only  know 
if  she  will  long  have  this  remnant  of  her  glory  to  boast  of!  If  the  mag* 
Danifflous  leader  of  the  French  deliverers  should,  in  the  intoxication 
of  unaccustomed  triumph,  remember  that  the  walls  of  the  Louvre  are 
ben  scantily  and  scurvily  covered,  poor  Seville  may  be  forced  to  furnish 
the  necessary  canvass,  and  this  in  the  course  of  events  may  lead  to  a 
second  stripping  of  that  long  gallery  ;  and  so  the  eternal  wheel  goes 
round* 

In  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  let  us  here  record  the  most  re- 
markable paintings,  which  were  to  be  seen  at  Seville  in  1 822  and  the 
coaunencement  of  1823.  This  unpretending  list  may  enable  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  visit  Seville  in  1824  to  denounce  the  robbery. 
Let  our  first  visit  be,  as  Christians,  if  not  good  Catholics,  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  are  assembled  the  productions  of  the  principal  masters  of  . 
the  Sevilian  school.  A  short  time  back  there  was  placed  in  the  sacristy 
ooe  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  Pedro  de  Campagna — a  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  which  formerly  adorned  the  church  of  Santa  Clara. 
Campagna  was  born  at  Brussels  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  came  to  reside  at  Seville  in  1548.  His  style  appears  to 
have  been  partly  modelled  upon  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo ;  but  m 
tbe  simplicity  of  his  composition,  his  colouring,  and  the  stiffness  of  his 
fifures,  he  resembles  the  painters  of  the  old  German  school.  On  each 
side  of  the  crucifix,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  picture,  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  and  another  person  are  mounted  upon  ladders,  and  em- 
ployed in  gently  lowering  down  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  whilst  Mary 
Blagdaien  and  Saint  John  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  endeavouring  to 
CQDsole  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  in  a  half-kneeling  posture,*  with  the 

*Thb  U  a  veiy  common  attitude  with  the  Irish  female  peasantry  during  thecele- 
bntion  of  mass,  or  at  the  graves  of  their  relati?eS|  by  which  they  endeavour  to  re- 
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body  incUned  backwards.  It  is  on  tradition  that  the  celebrated  Mnrill^ 
used  to  remain  for  whole  hours  absorl)ed  in  admiration  of  this  picture  ; 
and  that  on  one  occasion,  the  sacristan,  having  lost  all  patience,  roi:^hl  j 
demanded  of  him  what  kept  him  from  quitting  the  church  ?  To  which 
the  enthusiastic  artist  replied — ^^  I  am  waiting  till  these  holy  men  have 
lowered  the  body  of  our  Saviour/'  Murillo  is  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Clara,  under  the  very  spot  where  he  was  accustomed  to  stand 
whilst  contemplating  this  picture.  This  is  a  glorious  instance  of  the 
'^  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  and  a  fine  practical  illustration  of 
the  line — ^^*  even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.'*  '  It  was  an  act 
of  sacrilege  against  the  divinity  of  genius  to  have  removed  this  picture 
from  the  church  of  Santa  Clara.  The  Cathedral  contains  also  several 
fine  pictures  of  Louii  de  Vargas,  who  was  bom  and  died  at  Seville, 
but  who  during  a  sojourn  in  Italy  studied  under  the  great  masters  of  the 
time.  Raphael  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  number,  for  traces 
of  hb  instruction  are  sometimes  discernible  in  the  beautiful  colouring 
and  expression  of  Vargas's  pictures,  which  also  exhibit  something  of  the 
grand  and  severe  style  of  Michael  Angelo.  There  b  in  a  little  side- 
chapel  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  by  Vargas.  The  Virgin  b  cloth- 
ed in  white,  with  her  face  towards  the  spectator ;  she  is  pointing  out  the 
child  in  the  crib  to  the  shepherds,  some  of  whom  are  on  their  knees  of- 
fering presents,  and  others  behind  them  bending  forward  in  an  attitude 
of  respectful  curiosity.  Another  of  his  pictures  is  known  under  the 
name  of  La  Gamba  (the  leg),  firom  a  very  beautiful  leg  which  the  paitH 
ter  has  conferred  upon  Adam,  and  of  which  Perez  de  Alesio  said,  when 
finbhing  his  Saint  Christopher,  that  this  leg  was  infinitely  more  precious 
than  the  whole  body  and  limbs  of  bis  Saint.  The  defect  of  tfab  picture 
consists  in  there  not  being  enough  of  light  thrown  upon  the  principal 
rroup.  Another  subject  treated  by  Vargas  is  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.  The  Virgin  in  this  picture  is  represented  with  the  same  celes- 
tial expression  of  countenance  as  that  which  characterises  the  Vii^gin  of 
the  first-mentioned  picture.  It  b  evident  that  both  have  the  honour  of 
no  very  remote  degree  of  relationship  with  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael. 
The  Saint  Chrbtopher  of  Pedro  de  Alesio,  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  is  a  colossal  figure  forty  feet  high,  so  that  the  compliment  pahl 
to  Adam's  handsome  leg  was  by  no  means  a  trifling  one.  This  enor- 
mous Saint  was  painted  in  frescoy  but  the  colours  being  now  altogether 
faded,  it  b  only  with  the  eye  of  faith  that  we  can  form  any  opinion  of 
its  merit.  Pedro  de  Alesio  studied  under  Buonarotti ;  he  died  at  Rome 
in  1600.  Another  pupil  of  Buonarotti's,  Ferdinand  Sturm,  fumbhed  the 
pictures  which  decorate  the  chapel  de  hs  SantiUanoe,  Amongst  them  is 
a  Resurrection,  and  several  Saints.  But  the  tints  have  become  as  brown 
and  swarthy  as  the  holy  originals  would  have  become,  had  they  lived  ever 
since  under  the  burning  sun  of  Andalusia.  A  minor  altar  in  thb  chapel 
1 

concile  Uieir  devotional  respect  with  their  lore  of  ease ;  being  apparently  kneeling, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  upturned  heels.  It  is 
also  this  attitude  that  Canova  has  chosen  for  his  celebrated  statue  of  the  Ma^a- 
ten,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  de  SommariTa,  at  Paris.  This  the  fini- 
cal petitmaitre  posture-master  Parisian  critics  call  imgraceful  and  ignoble.  Tliry 
cannot  see  that  it  u  finely  and  simply  faidicatiTe  of  utter  pniftration  of  strength, 
and  faintness  from  extreme  anguish.  They  had  oeyer  seen  an  operardanccr  kaeA 
thus :  therefore  it  was  hort  Its  reglu  du  beau. 
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-ouitiuiis  some  works  of  Zarbaran ;  the  principal  of  which  is  Saint  Peter 
seated  on  a  throne  and  clothed  in  pontifical  robes.  The  good  Saint 
must  feel  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  thus  exhibited  to  posterity  as  a 
Pope.  There  are  seyeral  little  pictures  surrounding  this  large  one ;  re- 
presenting various  passages  in  the  life  of  the  Saint.  Zurbaran  displays 
but  little  imagination ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  been  skilful  in  the 
technical  part  of  his  art.  There  is  in  the  same  church  a  picture  by  his 
master,  Juan  de  las  Roclas,  representing  Santiago  or  Saint  Jaques 
BMNiDted  upon  a  huge  white  horse,  equipped  as  a  knight,  and  busily 
employed  in  belabouring  and  overthrowing  the  Moors  in  the  battle  of 
Clavijo.  It  is  evident  £K>m  this  picture  that  the  Spanish  painters  took 
as  great  liberties  with  costuming  their  Saints,  as  the  priests  of  that 
country  did  and  do  with  accoutring  their  images.  Terror,  rage,  and 
despah*,  are  depicted  with  great  force  and  truth  in  the  features  and  ges- 
tures of  the  prostrate  Moors.  Amongst  them  is  a  young  Saracen  who 
painfully  endeavours  to  raise  up  his  dying  head  and  brave,  at  least  with 
looks,  the  aspect  and  flaming  sword  of  the  Saint.  This  is  a  fine  idea, 
and  perfecdy  yell  realised  by  the  painter.  Pedro  de  Alesio  has  treated 
the  same  subject  for  the  church  of  Saint  Jaques,  where  it  figures  over 
the  grand  ahar. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  is  the  Vision  of 
Saint  Antony,  by  Murillo.  It  is  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bap- 
tistery. The  Saint,  in  a  moment  of  mystical  ecstasy,  stretches  forth 
his  arms  and  raises  his  noble  countenance  towards  the  infant  Jesus, 
who  is  smiling  dn  him  from  a  couch  of  transparent  clouds,  which  are 
painted  with  infinite  art.  Through  4ie  entrance  of  the  cell  is  seen  a 
Gothic  cloister,  the  light  of  which  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  cell. 
All  the  objects  in  this  fine  composition  are  executed  with  admirable 
truth  and  beauty. 

To  see  the  other  chefs^csuvre  of  Murillo  (whose  merit  can  be  justly 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  been  at  Seville),  we  must  visit  the 
Church  of  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridady  where  his  finest  productions  are, 
or  rather  were  to  be  seen;  forgone  of  his  four  great  pictures,  after 
having  been  stolen  by  the  French,  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1815, 
and  fatts  since  remained  at  Madrid,  where  it  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  San  FemcCnda.  The  subject  is  Saint  Isa- 
befla,  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  the  poor, 
die  sick,  and  the  mutikted.  Here  Murillo  sported  in  his  owit  element ; 
fer,  as  It  b  well  known,  there  never  was  a  painter  who  shewed  so  strong 
a  predilection  for  imitating  the  disgusting  casualties  and  diseases  of 
afflicted  human  nature.  His  beggars  covered  with  filth,  vermin, 
and  ulcers,  excite  horror  and  loathing  from  the  very  fidelity  and  excel- 
lence of  their  execution.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  the 
artist  could  have  so  far  conquered  the  natural  repugnance  excited  by 
such  hideous  nastiness,  as  to  enable  him  to  copy  with  minute  accuracy 
such  objects.  One  is  almost  forced  to  think  that  to  his  ardent  love  of 
painting,  must  have  been  joined  a  mind  inaccessible  to  human  sufiering. 
It  isT  however  much  to  be  deplored  that  Murillo  did  not  exercise  his 
extraordinary  talent  for  the  imitation  of  nature  upon  more  attractive 
dbrjecU :  for,  having  given  it  this  direction,  his  excellence  ^*  served  him 
hot  as  «ii  eaemy/^  and  became  ^^  a  sanctified  and  holy  traitor  to  him,'' 
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inasmuch  as,  the  better  he  succeeded,  the  greater  was  the  disgust  eidtedL 
One  of  the  other  three  pictures  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hospital 
de  la  Caridady  represents  a  San  Juan  de  DiaSy  who  is  carrying  on  his 
back  a  sick  man  to  the  hospital,  in  which  charitable  office  he  is  assisted 
by  an  angel.  The  second  is  our  Sariour,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
country,  feeding  the  multitude,  who  are  skilfully  disposed  in  groups. 
The  third  is  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and  causing  a  living  stream  to 
spring  from  it,  to  which  a  crowd  of  men  and  animals  are  hurrying  to 
slake  their  thirst.  In  the  principal  figures  of  the  two  last  pictures  there 
is  a  want  of  character  observable.  They  seem  even  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted with  a  feeble  pencil.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first 
picture,  in  which  San  Juan  de  Dios  and  the  angel  have  notlnng  of  the 
ideai  about  them.  On  the  contrary,  their  features  are  rather  harsh  and 
vulgar.  One  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  Murillo  had  blunted  the  fine 
tact  of  genius,  by  a  too  continued  attention  to  the  grosser  and  ruder 
models  of  nature,  if  the  celestial  features  of  his  Saint  Isabella  did  not 
triumphantly  prove  that  he  was  complete  master  of  the  heau  idcal^ 
when  he  took  the  pains  to  seek  it,  or  the  subject  inspire^  him. 

The  Capuchin  Church  de  la  Porta  Macarera  formerly  possessed  some 
of  Murillo's  paintings,  but  they  are  now  dispersed.  Sidce  the  sup- 
pression of  the  convents  and  other  religious  communities  equally  use- 
less, if  not  hurtful,  an  excellent  idea  has  been  put  in  execution,  that  of 
depositing  in  one  of  the  reformed  churches  a  great  number  of  the  pic- 
tures that  belonged  to  the  ancient  communities.  The  selection  might 
have  been  more  judicious  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  has  served  to  rescue  from 
destruction  or  dispersion  severa^masterpieces  of  the  Spanbh  school. 
This  collection  is  destined  to  remain  stationary  and  serve  as  a  provin- 
cial museum,  if  our  Lady  and  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  be  not  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  Over  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  grand  altar 
of  the  church  in  which  the  pictures  are  exhibited,  is  placed  a  large 
painting  by  Zurbaran,  taken  from  the  dollege  of  Saint  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  representing  his  saintship,  who  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
piece.  Over  his  head  are  seen  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  at- 
tended by  angels  and  Saints  Paul  and  Dominick.  In  the  foreground 
is  Charles  V.  in  complete  armour,  and  on  his  knees,  and  around  him  are 
several  other  personages.  For  the  expression  of  the  features, the  chiaro- 
scuro  and  the  draperies,  this  is  a  chef'd^iBuvre,  The  composition  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  it,  but  this  is  too  often  the  case  in  those  pictures 
which  have  been  executed  in  Italy  and  Spain  according  to  orders  which 
had  more  of  superstition  than. sound  taste  in  them.  Over  this  is  a 
charming  Madonna  by  Juan  de  Castello,  remarkable  for  its  colouring 
and  purity  of  style,  qualities  which  this  artist  seems  to  have  borrowed 
from  hb  brother  Augustin  de  Castello.  There  are  also  in  this  new 
Museum  several  productions  more  or  less  remarkable  of  Valdes,  Mu- 
rillo, and  Ribera.  It  possesses,  moreover,  a  fine  piece  of  statuary  in 
terra  cotta  representing  Saint  Jerome.  This  is  the  work  of  Torre- 
giano,  an  excellent  Italian  sculptor.  It  was  executed  fbr  the  Convent 
of  Buenavistaf  near  the  city.  Fortunately  the  artist  did  not  behave  so 
ungallantly  to  this  Saint  Jerome  in  terra  cottaj  as  he  did  to  a  Madonna 
of  the  same  fragile  materials,  which  he  had  modelled  for  the  Duke 
d'Arcos ;  for  in  a  dispute  with  this  Senore^  the  irritated  artist  duhed 
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the  unofiendiog  lady^  instead  of  the  insolent  lord,  to  pieces.  '^  The 
hand  that  made  her,  marrM  her."  Such  a  burst  of  passion  and  sacri- 
legious  destruction,  in  the  presence  of  a  grandee  of  Spain,  was  a  crime 
not  to  be  foj^ven ;  and  the  sculptor  was  immured,  without  examination 
or  trial,  in  a  prison  at  Seville,  wl;jere  he  died  in  1522. 

Besides  this  collection  of  the  Museum,  there  is  not  a  church  in  Se- 
ville which  does  not  possess  one  or  more  specimens  of  the  first-rate 
Spanish  masters — such  as  Campagna,  Villegas,  Vargas,  &c.  At  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanca,  there  is  a  Virgin!  supporting  the  body  of  Christ,  by 
Vargas— on  the  borders  of  this  picture  are  painted  the  figures  of  saints. 
The  Hospital  of  San  Lazaro^  beyond  the  walls,  possesses  a  Saint  Las&a- 
rus  robed  as  a  bishop,  by  Villegas  Marmotego,  Thus  to  episcopalixe 
Saint  Lazarus  is  quite  as  anachronismatical  a  sin  as  clapping  the  tiara 
upon  the  unconscious  head  of  Saint  Peter :  but  we  are  inclined  to  par- 
don the  painter^s  extemporal  error,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
be  has  painted  the  episcopal  costume.  Villegas  is  burled  in  the  Church 
of  San  Lorenzo,  at  the  foot  of  another  of  his  pictures,  representing  a 
Madonna.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  on  frescoj  in 
the  court  of  the  Casa  de  la  Misericordia^  is  in  such  a  ruinous  state, 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  criticise  it.  The  parochial 
church  of  Saint  Isidore  possesses  a  picture  of  the  death  of  this  saint, 
by  Roclas.  It  is  one  of  his  best  productions.  The  scene  is  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  which  the  holy  bishop  is  seen  upon  his  knees,  his  head 
inclined,  his  hands  joined,  and  his  whole  air  and  attitude  indicating  the 
^ght  of  his  soul  to  another  and  a  better  world.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  is  extremely  touching :  he  is  supported  by  some  attendant 
ecclesiastics ;  in  the  air  are  seen  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  a  compa- 
ny of  angels,  hailing  the  departure  of  the  Saint  with  voices  and  musical 
instruments  :  towards  this  bright  choir  the  dying  bishop,  though  with 
head  reclined  in  the  languor  of  approaching  death,  directs  a  look  of  love 
and  hope*  The  colouring  of  this  picture  approaches  very  near  that  of 
the  Venetian  school,  upon  which,  in  fact,  Roclas  had  formed  himself. 
The  same  resemblance  may  be  traced  in  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  An- 
drew, a  large  picture  containing  thirty  figures  as  large  as  life. 

A  cloth-merchant  of  Seville  has  had  spirit  and  taste  enough  to  form 
a  collection  of  paintings  nearly  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  provincial 
Museum.  He  has  covered  with  pictures  the  walls,  not  only  of  his 
apartments,  but  of  his  staircase,  his  court,  and  even  his  shop.  In  this 
distribution,  a  very  strict  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  lucidus  or  do; 
but  however  there  is  much,  and  of  what  is  valuable,  to  be  discovered  in 
this  heUe  confusion.  Amongst  the  Italian  pictures,  one  is  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Michael  Angelo ; 
it  is  of  small  dimensions,  but  of  the  most  exquisite  finish  ;  also  a  Peni- 
tent Magdalen  in  a  Grotto,  by  Titian,  opposite  to  which  is  a  picture  by 
Murillo,  representing  the  same  subject.  1  here  is  a  Marriage  of  Saint 
Catherine,  by  Cofreggio,  so  exactly  similar  in  all  respects  to  a  picture  of 
the  same  master  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre ,  that  it  must  puzzle  the 
most  acute  connoisseur  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  the  original. 
Near  this  is  a  Dying  Saint  Agnes  covering  her  bniised  and  wounded 
bosom  with  a  part  of  her  garments,  by  Guido  Reni.  In  specimens  of 
fh^  Spanish  schools,  tills  collection  is  still  richer,  or  at  least  contains  a 
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"greater  number.  There  are  about  twenty  pictures  by  Murillo,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  Christ  and  Saint  John.  The  forms  and 
faces  of  these  two  figures  are  given  with  the  most  striking  truth  and 
excellence.  The  back-ground  represents  a  verdant  and  flowery  plain^ 
through  which  the  Jordan  is  seen  winding.  There  is  also  another  re- 
markable picture  of  a  Dead  Christ,  supported  by  two  Angels,  by  LfOes 
de  Morales,  a  master  whose  works  are  very  rare.  There  are  four  pic- 
tures indicative  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  Juan  de  Valdes  Leal ;  some 
scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  by  Pedro  de  Orrente,  &c.  In  a  word, 
to  go  minutely  through  the  collection  of  this  spirited  and  tasteful  mer- 
chant would  furnish  forth  a  volume,  for  he  seems  to  have  neglected 
none  of  the  great  schools,  national  or  foreign.  He  has,  amongst  others, 
some  fine  pictures  of  Wouvermans  and  other  French  masters.  We 
cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice  without  expressing  our  respect  fat  the 
character  of  a  man  who  devotes  the  profits  of  his  industry  to  so  elegant 
and  intellectual  a  gratification ;  and  we  most  sincerely  wish  him  and 
his  pictures  a  safe  delivery  from  the  magnanimous  Angouteme  and  his 
band  of  deliverers.  His  morning  and  evening  prayer  should  be — Front 
such  UberatorSf  libera  nos,  Domine*  D.  S. 


ANCIENT    SONO   OF   A   GREEK   EXILE. 

Whers  U  the  Summer,  with  her  golden  tun  ? 
— That  festal  glory  hath  not  pasg'd  from  earth ! 
For  me  alone  the  laughing  day  is  done ; 
—Where  u  the  Summer,  with  her  voice  of  mirth  ? 
— ^Far  in  my  own  brigl^t  land ! 

Where  are  the  Fauns,  whose  flute-notes  breathe  and  die 
On  the  green  hills  ?  the  founts,  from  sparry  caves, 
Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody  ? 
The  soft  reeds  whispering  o*er  the  river-waves  ? 
— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood  shiniDg^ 
The  virgin-dances,  and  the  choral  strains  ? 
Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwining 
The  fresh  rose-garlands  for  their  sylvan  fanes  ? 
— Far  in  my  own  brght  land ! 

Where  are  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyous  throngs. 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fades  ? 
The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Oorian  songs, 
And  the  pune-foiests,  and  the  olive-shades  ?  ..; 

— ^Far  in  my  own  bright  land ! 

Where  are  the  haunted  grots,  the  laurel-bowers, 
The  Dryad's  footsteps,  and  the  minstrel's  dreams  ? 
— Oh !  that  my  life  were  as  a  southern  flower's ! 
I  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chUl  streams, 
—Far  from  my  own  bright  and! 


(247)  ^• 

BARLT  BEC0LLECTI0N9. 

Whsn  we  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  age,  when  the  boasted  era 
of  experience  arrives,  and  we  have  a  '^  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  and  a 
yellow  cheek,''  it  is  wonderful  with  what  pretension  of  contempt  we 
are  wont  to  treat  the  younger  part  of  the  community.  We  assume  airs 
of  severity  before  it,  and  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  gibing  it.  We  put  on 
the  mantle  of  wisdom  because  we  have  no  other  left  in  our  wardrobe 
fitting  to  our  circumstances ;  and  with  as  much  importance  and  more 
selfishness  than  we  ever  before  experienced,  we  assume  the  functions 
of  legislators  on  the  strength  of  our  vicinity  to  second  childishness. 
There  is  a  little  art  in  acting  thus.  Time  has  taken  away  every  thing 
by  which  we  can  exercise  an  influence,  save  this  reputation  of  wisdom ; 
aad  to  do  ourselves  justice,  we  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We 
thus  contrive  to  keep  up  a  degree  of  respect  when  our  grey  hairs  would 
otherwise  excite  pity.  We  see  that  age  is  a  state  of  neglect  unless  an 
impression  of  sageness  accompanies  it,  and  we  cling4o  our  last  anchor 
to  avoid  shipwreck,  on  the  shoals  of  forgetfulness.  Without  ^^  heat, 
affection,  limb,  or  bounty,"  we  cannot  brook  neglect.  Some,  but  com- 
paratively a  very  few,  have  stored  their  minds  with  intellectual  wealth, 
and  improved  them  by  the  observation  of  years — 

"Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  somethuig  like  prophetic  strain." 

To  venerate  such  is  just  and  proper ;  it  was  to  an  old  person  of  this 
character,  no  doubt,  that  the  feeling  of  the  Spartans  was  directed  when 
they  stood  up  in  the  theatre  at  Athens.  But  that  those  who  have  never 
profited  by  experience  should  put  on  the  appearance  of  having  done  so 
to  gain  a  respect  to  which  they  are  not  entitled,  instead  of  the  sympathy 
due  to  incapacity  and  decay,  is  rather  hard  upon  the  rising  generation. 
The  majority,  too,  of  aged  people  assume  the  stoic,  and  pretend  a  scorn 
for  the  warm  temper,  sanguine  feelings,  intrepid  integrity,  and  open 
manners  of  youths  They  snub,  and  wound,  and  stifle,  its  generous 
emotions,  often  preaching  the  vanities  of  life  only  because  they  can  no 
longer  share  in  them.  They  seldom  reflect  on  their  own  youth,  but 
imagine  that  age  and  imbecility  form  the  only  state  of  existence  in  which 
man  is  to  be  imitated  and  admired.  But  it  is  perhaps  wrong  to  cavil 
with  erroneous  notions  where  error  is  consolatory — where  there  are  no 
vivid  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  future  prospect  ofiers  nothing 
fam  increase  of  decay  and  greater  enfeeblement  of  the  senses.  Still  it 
becomes  those  to  r^ect,  who  preserve  the  power  of  reflection,  that 
early  recollections  are  a  source  of  the  purest  pleasure,  and  that  they 
who  live  upon  the  memory  of  the  past  should  not  undervalue  the 
brightest  part  of  it. 

I  knew  one  aged  person  who  loved  youth  for  the  pleasure  he  derived 
in  his  old  age  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  youthful  sensations. 
Seventy  years  had  passed  over  his  head,  and,  unlike  Justice  Shallow, 
he  had  little  gratification  in  recounting  the  mere  frolics  of  boyhood : 
if  he  alluded  to  them  at  all  it  was  when  he  had  cheered  his  old  veins 
with  a  glass  of  claret,  and  a  youthy  impulse  shone  forth  from  a  loop- 
hole of  the  grey  tenement  that  enclosed  it.  He  would  now  and  then 
talk  at  such  times  of  the  "  bonarobas,"  and  the  "  midnight  chimes,"  and 
the  ^  wildness  of  his  youth ;"  but  it  was  rather  from  the  love  he  bore  to 
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the  recollection  of  the  vivid  sensations  of  that  day-«piingof  life,  than  to 
the  frolics  tliemsclves.  At  other  times,  in  hb  hours  of  loneliness  amid 
the  isolation  of  age,  he  mentioned  only  his  sensations,  and  would  talk 
with  delight  of  the  smell  of  a  flower  when  he  was  young,  and  the  re* 
membrance  of  the  lively  affection  of  the  senses  which  he  never  expe^ 
rienced  afterwards.  These  reminiscences  of  early  life  would  have 
made  him  unhappy,  had  not  his  philosophy  resigned  him  to  the  in- 
evitable laws  of  our  common  nature.  Hm  years  were  green  to  the  last. 
He  was  beloved  by  the  young,  in  whom  he  would  find  mementos  of 
emotions  which  he  had  forgotten,  and  watch  impressions,  once  his  own, 
thcit  the  lapse  of  years  had  obliterated  from  his  mind.  He  was  no 
cynic — ^no  obtuse  preacher  of  the  folly  of  every  state  of  life  except  age 
— no  cruel  damper  of  youthful  hope,  because  he  could  not  partake  in 
Its  expectations — no  severe  censurer  of  its  aberrations,  under  the  as* 
$umed  garb  of  wisdom,  chilling  the  warm  glow  of  generous  hearts,  and 
extinguishing,  with  a  hard  time-worn  brow  knit  into  a  frown,  the  sparkles 
of  lively  and  joyous  spirits, — peace  to  his  manes ! 

It  is  delightful  to  fling  a  glance  back  to  our  early  years,  and  recall 
our  boyish  actions  glittering  with  the  light  of  hope  and  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  incipient  being.  But  the  remembrance  of  our  sensa« 
tions  when  we  were  full  of  elasticity,  when  life  was  new  and  eveiy 
sense  and  relish  keen,  when  the  eye  saw  nothing  but  a  world  of  beauty 
and  glory  around,  every  object  glittering  in  golden  resplendency — ^ts  the 
most  agreeable  thing  of  all.  The  recollection  of  boybh  actions  gives 
small  gratification  to  persons  of  mature  years,  except  for  what  may, 
perchance,  be  associated  with  them.  But  youthful  sensations  expe* 
rienced  when  tlie  age  of  enjoyment  was  most  keen,  and  the  senses  ex* 
quisitely  susceptible,  furnish  delightful  recollections,  that  cling  around 
some  of  us  in  the  last  stage  of  life  like  the  principle  of  beii^  itself. 
How  do  we  recollect  the  exquisite  taste  of  a  particular  fruit  or  dish  to 
have  been  then — how  delicious  a  cool  draught  from  the  running 
stream !  A  landscape,  a  particular  tree,  a  field,  how  much  better  de- 
fined and  delightfully  coloured  then  than  they  ever  appeared  after- 
wards. Objects,  too,  were  then  of  greater  magnitude  and  consequence 
to  us.  We  examined  every  thing  more  narrowly  and  in  detail.  As 
we  advanced  farther  in  life,  we  regarded  them  more  in  collective  num- 
bers. Single  objects  which  aflbrdeid  us  pleasure,  had  the  power  of  at- 
taching the  heart  not  possessed  by  a  mukiplicity.  To  the  youth  a  little 
comparative  space  is  a  universe.  The  parental  house  is  an  edifice  of 
magnitude,  however  small  its  superfices  may  be  in  reality  ;  the  garden 
16  vast,  and  the  meadow  seems  of  unbounded  extent ;  a  mile  is  the 
measure  of  an  immense  distance,  and  the  blue  hills  at  the  boundary  of 
the  horizon  appear  the  lunits  of  a  world.  Having  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  a  comparison  with  objects  really  extended,  the  present  visi- 
ble b  his  universe,  and  hb  perceptions,  readily  including  even  the  mi- 
nutest that  he  sees,  impress  them  clearly  on  the  memory.  When  the 
world  becomes  known,  it  is  looked  at  in  larger  portions,  and  cannot  be 
pasped  in  detail.  We  only  see  and  retain  masses,  and  consequently  a 
less  vivid  but  more  general  picture  of  things ;  and  we  rarely  again  feel 
that  interest  in  insignificant  objects  which  we  felt  in  boyhood,  unless 
they  are  connected  with  some  contingent  circimistance  that  ^ives  them 
importance.    It  b  not  the  common  regret  we  feel  in  retiospectioo,  that 
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elone  attaches  us  so  strongly  to  the  scenes  and  sensations  of  youth ; 
there  is  the  superior  attachment  we  naturally  have  for  individuality — 
we  cannot  love  a  multitude  as  we  love  one,  and  our  affection  is  divided 
and  confused  on  mingling  in  the  great  world.  There  was  a  single 
tree  opposite  the  door  of  my  father's  house  :  I  remember  even  now  how 
eveiy  Umb  branched  off,  and  that  I  thought  no  tree  could  be  finer  or 
larger.  I  loved  its  shade — I  played  under  it  for  years ;  but  when  I 
vtshed  it  after  my  first  absence  for  a  few  months  from  home,  though  I 
recognised  it  with  intense  interest,  it  appeared  lessened  in  size ;  It  was 
an  object  I  loved,  but  as  a  tree  it  no  longer  attracted  wonder  at  its  di- 
mensions ;  during  my  absence  I  had  travelled  in  a  forest  of  much  larger 
trees,  and  the  pleasure  and  well  defined  image  in  my  mind's  eye  which 
I  owed  to  the  singleness  of  this  object  I  never  again  experienced  in 
observing'  another. 

Can  I  ever  foi^  the  sunny  side  of  the  wood,  where  I  used  to  linger 
away  my  holidays  among  the  falling  leaves  of  the  trees  in  autumn  !  I 
can  recall  the  very  smell  of  the  sear  foliage  to  recollection,  and  the 
sound  of  the  dashing  water  is  even  now  in  my  ear.  The  rustling 
of  the  boughs,  the  sparkling  of  the  stream,  the  gnarled  trunks  of  the 
old  oaks^round,  long  since  levelled  by  the  aTe,  left  impressions  only 
to  be  obmerated  by  death.  The  pleasure  1  then  felt  was  undelinabley 
but  I  was  satisfied  to  enjoy  without  caring  whence  my  enjoyment  arose. 
The  old  church-yard  and  its  yew-trees,  where  I  sacrilegiously  enjoyed 
my  pastimes  among  the  dead,  and  the  ivied  tower,  the  belfry  of  which 
I  frequently  ascended,  and  wondered  at  the  skill  which  could  form  such 
ponderous  masses  as  the  bells  and  lift  them  so  high, — ^these  were  objects 
that,  on  Sundays  particularly,  often  filled  my  mind,  upon  viewing  them, 
with  a  sensation  that  cannot  be  put  into  language.  It  was  not  joy,  but 
a  soothing  tranquil  delight,  that  made  me  forget  for  an  instant  I  had 
any  desire  in  the  world  unsatisfied.  I  have  often  thought  since,  that 
this  state  of  mind  must  have  approached  pretty  closely  to  happiness. 
As  we  passed  the  church-way  path  to  the  old  Gothic  poich  on  Sundays, 
I  osed  to  spell  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs,  and  wonder  at  the  length 
of  a  life  that  exceeded  sixty  or  seventy  years,  for  days  then  passed 
slower  than  weeks  pass  now.  I  visited,  the  other  day,  the  school-room 
where  I  had  been  once  the  drudge  of  a  system  of  learning,  the  end  of 
which  I  could  not  understand,  and  where,  as  was  then  the  fashion, 
every  method  taken  seemed  intended  to  disgust  the  scholar  with  those 
stadies  he  should  be  taught  to  love.  I  saw  my  name  cut  in  the  desk, 
I  looked  again  on  my  old  seat ;  but  my  youthful  recollections  of  the 
worse  than  eastern  slavery  I  there  endured,  made  me  regard  what  I 
saw  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  distaste.  If  one  thing  more  than  another 
prevent  my  desiring  the  days  of  my  youth  to  return,  it  is  the  horror  I 
feel  for  the  despotism  of  the  pedagogue.  For  years  after  I  left  school 
I  looked  at  the  classics  with  disgust.  I  remembered  the  heart-burnings^ 
the  tears,  and  the  pains,  the  monkish  method  of  teaching,  now  almost 
wholly  confined  to  our  public  schools,  had  caused  me.  It  was  long  before 
I  coidd  take  up  a  Horace,  much  less  enjoy  its  perusal.  It  was  not  thus 
widi  the  places  I  visited  during  the  short  space  of  cessation  from  task 
and  toil  that  the  week  allowed.  The  meadow,  where  in  true  joviality 
•f  heart  I  had  leap<^d,  and  raced,  and  played — this  recalled  the  content* 
edneas  of  mind,  and  the  overflowing  tide  of  delight  I  once  experienced^ 
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when,  climbing  the  stile  which  led  into  it,  I  left  behind  me'the  book 
and  the  task.  How  the  sunshine  of  the  youthl'ui  breast  burst  forth 
upon  me,  and  the  gushing  spirit  of  unreined  and  innocent  exhilaratioo 
braced  every  Abre,  and  rushed  through  every  vein.  The  sun  has  never 
shone  so  brilliantly  since.  How  (Vagrant  were  the  flowers.  How 
deep  the  azure  of  the  sky  !  How  vivid  were  the  hues  of  nature  i  How 
intense  the  short-lived  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure !  How  generous 
were  all  impulses  !  How  confiding,  open,  and  upright  all  actions ! 
''  Inhumanity  to  the  distressed,  and  insolence  to  the  fallen/'  those  be- 
setting sins  of  manhood,  how  utterly  strangers  to  tlie  heart !  How 
little  of  sordid  interests,  and  how  much  of  intrepid  honesty,  was  then 
displayed  !  These  sensations  experienced  in  youth,  and  recalled  in  after- 
life, if  deemed  the  fruit  of  inexperience,  and  inimical  to  the  perfidious 
courtesies  of  society,  should  at  least  make  us  concede  that  we  have 
exhausted  some  part  of  our  stock  of  virtue  and  principle  since — that 
we  have  been  losers  in  some  points  by  the  lapse  of  time,  if  we  have 
been  gainers  in  others,  more  in  harmony  with  conventional  interests 
and  views,  and,  we  may  add,  with  conventional  vices. 

The  sensations  peculiar  to  youth,  being  the  result  of  impulse  rather 
than  reflection,  have  the  advantage  over  those  of  manhood,  however  the 
pride  of  reason  may  give  the  latter  the  superiority.  In  manHDod  there 
is  always  a  burden  of  thought  bearing  on  the  wheels  of  enjoyment. 
In  m  inhood,  too,  we  have  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  wrecks  of  early 
associations  scattered  every  where  around  us.  Youth  can  see  nothing 
of  tilts.  It  can  take  no  review  of  antecedent  pleasures  or  pains  that 
become  such  a  source  of  melancholy  emotion  in  mature  years.  It 
has  never  sauntered  through  the  rooms  of  a  building,  and  recalled 
early  days  spent  under  its  roof.  I  remember  my  feelings  on  an  occa- 
sion of  this  sort,  when  I  was  like  a  traveller  on  the  plain  of  Babylon, 
wondering  where  all  tliat  had  once  been  to  me  so  great  and  mighty, 
then  was — in  what  gulph  the  sounds  of  merriment  that  once  reverberat- 
ed from  the  wa^s,  the  master,  the  domestic,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  had 
disappeared.  Our  early  recollections  are  pleasing  to  us  because  they 
look  not  on  the  morrow.  Alas  !  what  did  that  morrow  leave  when  it 
became  merged  in  the  past !  I  have  lately  traversed  the  village  in  which 
I  was  born,  without  discovering  a  face  that  I  knew.  Houses  have  been 
demolished,  fronts  altered,  tenements  built,  trees  rooted  up,  and  aherar 
tions  effected,  that  made  me  feel  a  stranger  amid  the  home  of  my  fa- 
tliers.  The  old-fashioned  and  roomy  house  where  my  infant  years  had 
been  watched  by  parental  affection,  had  been  long  uninhabited,  it  was 
in  decay — the  storm  beat  through  its  fractured  windows  and  it  was  partly 
roofless.  The  garden  and  its  old  elms,  and  the  cherished  feelings  of 
many  a  happy  hour,  lay  a  weedy  waste — 

Amid  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
Aud  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cpes ; 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  g^rass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall ! 

But  the  picture  it  presented  in  my  youth,  exhibits  it  as  true  and  vivid 
as  ever.  It  is  hung  up  in  memory  in  all  its  freshness,  and  time  cannot 
dilapidate  its  image.  It  is  now  become  an  essence  that  defies  the  mu^ 
tability  of  material  things.  It  is  fixed  in  ethereal  colours  on  the  tablets 
of  the  mind,  and  lives  within  the  domain  of  spirit,  within  the  circunK. 
Terence  of  which  the  universal  spoiler  possesses  no  sovereignty. 
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I  lately  entered  the  church-yard  of  my  native  parish  bcfore-mcntion- 
«d,  and  visited  the  tombs  of  those  who  in  my  youth  were  its  busy  in- 
habitants. The  old  Squire  with  his  patrician  monument,  surrounded 
by  an  hron-railing  to  distinguish  him  in  death  from  the  plebeian  dust 
around — he  who  used  to  halloo  to  the  hounds  with  a  cry  like  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage,  dole  forth  rustic  justice,  or  what  he  imagined  to 
be  justice,  for  it  was  sometimes,  when  poachers  were  concerned,  natu- 
rally a  little  twisted  from  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  by  reason  of 
his  worship's  venatorious  prejudices.  In  these  prejudices,  however,  he 
was  outdone  by  the  Vicar,  who  reposes  within  the  great  aisle  in  the 
bosom  of  mother-church,  not  far  from  his  fellow-sportsman.  In  fact, 
the  Squire  was,  after  all,  the  better  practical  Christian  of  the  two. 
The  Parson  held  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  weapons,  and  advo- 
cated the  preservation  of  game  in  the  pulpit,  out  of  which  he  would 
suffer  DO  one  to  labour  for  its  destruction  that  was  not  qualified  like 
himself.  How  often  I  remember  the  return  of  both  these  defunct 
voTtlues  from  the  chas^,  jaded  and  muddy,  yet  awful  personages  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cottagers,  who  gazed  upon  them  and  the  bespattered  horses 
from  their  doors  as  if  they  had  been  monarchs.  Near  the  Squire  re- 
posed ol^  Robin  the  huntsman,  and  not  far  off,  around,  a  score  of  more 
^oble  personages,  of  whom  I  had  numberless  early  recollections  of 
character  and  circumstance.  How  busily  memory  employed  itself  at 
that  moment !  How  I  found  the  shadows  of  the  past  move  in  long  array 
before  me,  following  time  into  oblivion  f  I  asked  myself  to  what  end 
they  \md  Hved,  toiled,  and  mouldered  away  into  dusty  forgetfulness  ? 
I  contrasted  the  feelings  I  once  had  when  treading  the  same  spot,  with 
those  that  then  came  over  me  :  then  all  the  future  was  promised  hap- 
piness, the  past  left  no  regretful  feelings,  and  the  present  was  pretty 
evenly  balanced  between  pleasure  and  pain.  But  now  the  past  is  load- 
ed with  melancholy  recollections,  and  the  future  with  apprehension, 
and  even  these  mournful  recollections  of  past  time  are  ranked  among 
the  gratifications  of  the  present.  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  land- 
lady of  the  Full  Moon  Inn,  the  hotel  of  the  village — she  was  even  then 
styled  an  *  old  woman,'  who  still  survives,  and  looks  strong  and  well : 
— she  is  an  isthmus  connecting  two  generations,  having  borne  nearly 
the  same  aspect  to  both.  After  a  certain  period  at  the  commencement 
of  old  age,  the  personal  appearance  in  hale  individuals  changes  very 
slowly :  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  there  is  less  alteration  in  some 
robust  frames  than  might,  be  naturally  expected.  This  venerable  rem- 
nant of  other  times  had  not  changed  her  habits  and  manners.  Like  all 
who  live  in  subservience  to  the  law  of  custom  rather  than  reason,  she 
was  a  stem  enemy  to  innovation  of  every  kind.  I  entered  her  sanded 
parknir,  and  found  the  same  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  the  same  pieces 
of  grotesque  china,  I  had  seen  when  a  boy.  Here,  thought  I,  I  can  fling 
myself  back  again  into  the  past.  Here  I  can  cogitate  upon  ^^  lang  syne,'' 
and  practise  an  innocent  deception  on  the  senses.  The  locality  was, 
m  truth,  no  illusion,  and  while  sipping  a  glass  of  the  old  lady's  sherry, 
I  hailed  the  shades  of  former  years,  and  ^'  toasted  lips  that  bloomed  no 
moteJ^  I  forgot  the  long  interval  of  chequered  existence  that  had  in- 
tervened since  I  beheld  the  same  scene  with  the  eyes  of  youth.  I  con- 
versed with  other  years,  and  held  solemn  communion  with  the  imageg 
of  the  departed.  Meditation  brought  out  of  the  storehouse  of  memory 
many  a  forgotten  incident  that  lay  piled  under  the  lumber  of  more  re- 
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cent  impressions.  The  window  of  the  room  where  I  sat  was  ^qsen, 
and  the  fragrant  blossom  of  an  old  white-thorn  tree  without  came  into 
the  room,  and  brought  with  it  a  killing  remembrance  of  the  smell  it 
bore  long  ago,  as  if  no  other  could  have  exhaled  so  sweet  an  odour. 
The  meadows  beyond  it  looked  the  greenest  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
distant  hills,  aerially  tinted,  were  to  me  for  a  short  space  more  besjuti* 
ful  than  ray  eyes  had  lighted  upon  before :  all  wore  the  cokxiruig  it 
was  clothed  with  in  my  youth.  The  illusion  was  short,  but  delightfiil, 
and  was  dispelled  by  the  painful  reflection,  that  it  was  but  an  illusion, 
and  only  a  minute  portion  of  what  was  remaining,  like  an  oasis  in  a 
tide  of  sand  that  had  overwhelmed  all  beside  of  a  beautiful  landscape, 
or  like  a  flowery  eminence  seen  above  a  rbing  floodyand  not  yd  buried 
beneath  its  waste  of  waters. 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  France^  when, 
after  a  battle  with  the  Allies  in  1814,  he  found  himself  under  the  veiy 
tree. at  Brienne,  where  he  had  read  ^^  Jerusalem  Delivered"  in  hb  youth* 
He  would  no  doubt  have  exchanged  all  the  splendours  of  his  turbid  exist- 
ence to  recall  those  times  again.  How  delighted  was  Johnson  on  vbit« 
ing,  just  before  the  clo^  of  existence,  the  same  willow-tree  at  Litch- 
field which  he  had  known  in  his  boyhood.  Waller,  in  hit  old  ag^ 
bought  a  small  hous^  and  a  little  land  at  ColeshiU,  that  he  might  return 
again  to  the  place  of  his  early  recollections,  and  ^'  die  like  a  stag  where 
he  had  been  roused."  How  many  similar  instances  might  be  quoted  of 
attachment  to  the  times  of  youdi.  We  revert  to  them  in  the  last 
period  of  existence,  as  if  we  would  fain  run  our  course  of  yeafs  over 
again  ;  and  yet  this  is  really  the  case  with  very  few  of  us — ^we  love 
them  perhaps  because  the  innocence  and  artlessness  of  youth  give  us 
more  satisfaction  upon  reflection  than  the  artifice  and  selfishness  of  our 
intervening  years.  Y.  L 


TO    ANNA. 

Mat  thy  lot  in  life  be  bappy,  undisturb'd  by  thougfats  of  me ! 
The  God  who  shelters  innocence,  thj  ^ard  and  guide  wiJI  be ; 
Thy  heart  will  lose  the  chilling  sense  of  hopeless  love  at  last. 
And  the  sunshine  of  the  future  chase  the  shadows  of  the  past 

I  oerer  wish  to  meet  thee  more-^though  I  am  still  thy  friend, 
I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  since  dearer  ties  must  end ; 
Witli  worldly  smiles,  and  worldly  words,  I  could  not  pass  thee  fay, 
Kor  turn  from  thee  unfeelingly  with  cold  averted  eye. 

I  could  not  bear  to  meet  thee  *midst  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay, 

I  could  not  bear  to  win  thee  deck'd  in  fashion's  bright  array ; 

And  less  could  I  endure  to  meet  thee  pensive  and  alone, 

When  tlirough  the  trees  the  evening  breeze  breathes  forth  its  cheerless  moan 

For  I  have  met  thee  *midst  the  gay — and  thought  of  none  but  the€p 
And  I  have  seen  thy  bright  arra,v — when  it  was  worn  for  me  ; 
And  often  near  the  sunny  waves  I  Ve  wander*d  by  thy  side, 
With  joy — ^that  pass'd  awi^  as  fast  as  sunshine  from  the  tide. 

I  never  wish  to  meet  tliee  more — ^yet  think  not  I  Ve  been  taught 
By  smiling  foes  to  injai-e  thee  by  one  unworthy  thought ; 
^io«-bleftt  with  some  beloved  one — from  care  and  sorrow  free} 
May  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy,  uadisturb'd  by  thoughts  of  me! 


(     263     ) 

LA   VAUDERIE. 

"  J*ay  veu  grant  Vau/derie 
Ell  Arras  puUuIer, 
G«ns  plein  de  rederie 
Par  jug^meut  brusler."  JoH.  MotiNET. 

I  WOULD  lay  a  trifle,  gentle  reader  (anything  you  please  under  a  crown) 
that  you  do  not  recollect*  what  Vauderie  is  ;  and  therein,  some  will  say^ 
"  your  state  is  the  more  gracious.'^  For,  exclusive  of  that,  the  thing 
18  in  itself,  like  the  Knight's  pancakes,  ^<  naught.'' — What,  I  pray  you, 
sail  knowledge,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  but  ^'the  fruit  of  that  for- 
hiddeD  tree,  whose  mortal  taste"  brought  into  the  world  the  censorship, 
the  law  of  Hbel,  and  the  ([Constitutional  Society^ — a  fruit  of  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  sayeth  to  his  subjects,  '^the  less  you  eat,  the 
better."  But,  granting^ — what  cannot  be  disputed  with  a  worse  argiH 
ment  than  three  hundred  thousand  bayonets^ — ^that  the  Emperor  of 
Anstria  knows  what's  best  for  his  own  subjects  (and  his  worst  enemies 
cannot  say  that  he  dispraises  the  dish  in  order  to  have  it  all  to  him- 
self),  yet  you  and  I,  ^  my  public,"  are  not,  1  thank  heaven  for  it,  of 
liis  pariah ;  and  therefore,  all  new  international  law  notwithstanding, 
mder  no  necessity  of  crying  at  his  sermons.  I  shall,  then, — ^let  the 
said  Cmperor  take  it  as  he  pleases,— rproceed  to  give  you  my  notions 
on  the  subject  of  '^  Vauderie ;"  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  know 
somethii^  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  relick  of  those  good  old 
times,  which  read  so  well  in  novels  and  in  manifestoes,  and  for  the 
revival  of  which,  so  much  of  the  best  blood  in  Christendom,  ay,  and 
wiat  's  more,  of  the  best  gold  in  Threadneedle-street,  has  been  shed 
without  stme  or  forbearance.  Besides,  1  do  not  absolutely  despair  of 
hearing  a  belief  in  Vauderie  once  more  declared,  as  it  was  of  old,  ^'part 
and  parcel  of  the  common  law  of  the  land." 

To  define  Vauderie  after  the  manner  of  lexicographers  and  encyclo* 
pedists,  it  is— in  political  economy  a  branch  of  finance^ — ^in  theology, 
an  heresy, — in  the  arts,  a  method  of  aerial  vectitation^ — and  in  com* 
nerce,  a  species  of  barter,  that  is,  or  has  been  contraband,  by  all  the 
laws  of  the  civilized  world.  Now  the  practice  of  Vauderie  is  in  this 
wiser- 
He,  or  she  (for  in  this  afrair,.the  gender  makes  little  difference),  who 
would  "  AUer  en  Vauderie,^^  must  first  make  provision  of  a  certain 
ointment,  with  which  the  palms  of  the  hands  must  be  anointed,  as  must 
also  a  small  switch,  which  Is  then  to  be  placed  between  the  legs ;  when, 
Ibftfawith  the  party  is  carried  through  the  air,  and  brought  to  a  vast 
assembly,  where  there  stand  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer, — but 
where^ — saving  your  presence — ^the  "evil  one"  presides  "  en  vrai  Am" 
piiiryonj^^  in  the  form  of  a  goat,  with  a  monkey's  (prehensile  ?)  tail.  To 
this  feast,  however,  you  are  not  invited  gratis.  The  price  of  admis- 
iton  is  an  act  of  homage  (you  cannot  get  into  Alraack's  under  a  dozen 
at  least,  and  plenty  of  antichambering  to  boot)  which  is  paid  to  his 

*  Obienre,  I  do  not  say  ''  don't  know  ;*'  for  none  bat  your  political  critic  has  a 
nght  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  his  reader,  and  to  hector  and  rhodoniontade, 
as  if  nobody  ever  read  a  book  but  himself.  /  observe  the  decencies  of  literature; 
and  if  yon  will  do  me  justice,  soj  if  not,  have  the  goodness  to  write  the  next- 
article  yourself. 
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black  highness  under  a  form  so  extraordinary  that  T  must  give  it  to  y«u 
in  the  quaint  old  French  of  my  author.  ^'  Puis  baisoient  le  diable  en 
forme  de  boucq  au  derriere  avec  candeiUes  ardentesJ'^  This  the  coun- 
try gentleman  must  not  expect  me  to  translate ;  or  to  explain  farther 
than  by  saying,  that  it  is  a  middle  term  between  doing  homage  to  the 
Pope,  and  saluting  one's  grandmother.  After  this  act  of  reverence  to 
^  old  homey/'  the  candidate  for  admission  marks  his  disrespect  for  ^^  aU 
good  angels/'  by  an  attitude*  which  at  Eton  is  considered  as  the  last  proof 
of  canonical  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  Here  let  me  obiter  re> 
mark,  that  the  devil  acts  more  fairly  by  his  servants  than  the  govern- 
ment of  France ;  which  when  it  purchases  of  the  people  an  act  of 
homage  in  the  form  of  Vive  le  Roij  by  a  donative  of  tongues  and  sausa- 
ges, bribes  the  poor  dupes  with  money  taken  out  of  their  own  pockets  ; 
whereas  what  the  Devil  gives  for  supper  is  beyond  dispute  bis  pecu/ticm, 
or  private  property,  and  a  real  largesse  to  his  admirers. 

These  trifling  ceremonies  performed,  you  go  to  supper,  "  with  what 
appetite  you  may,"  and  then — but  I  think  I  may  as  well  translate  no 
farther,  ^^pour  double  que  lea  oreilles  innocentes  ne  fuasent  averties  de 
ai  villaines  cAo«e«."  By  this  time,  reader,  you  will  have  formed  a  shrewd 
guess  that  Vauderie  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  rather  dark- 
coloured  art,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  avers  there  is  no  doubting 
the  reality,  seeing  that  divers  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed  to 
punish  its  practice : — a  species  of  non  eequitvr  by  the  way,  in  the  use  of 
which  that  great  lawyer  is  by  no  means  singular :  Credo  quia  impostihile 
taty  being  at  least  as  much  a  maxim  of  law  as  of  theology.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  same  fooleries  and  indecencies  of  which  the  royal  hero  of 
** Nigel"  was  wont  to  accuse  the  victims  of  hb  "doings"  against 
witchcraft,  had  in  France,  some  century  or  more  before,  been  imputed 
by  an  excess  of  malignity  to  a  religious  sect,  known  by  the  name  of 
Vaudoigy  whose  members  were  the  precursors  of  Calvin  and  Luther. 
Barbarous  as  were  the  times,  yet  the  humanity  of  the  people  revolted 
against  persecution  for  conscience  sake ;  and  it  was  thought  expedient 
by  the  supporters  of  establishments  in  that  day  to  calumniate  those 
innovators  they  hated  and  feared,  before  they  ventured  to  destroy 
them. 

Le  Clercq,  in  his  M^moires,  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  crusade 
against  the  Vaudois  which  took  place  in  Arras  in  the  year  1459,  in 
which  the  bigotry  and  superstition  of  the  inquisitors  seem  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  mere  thirst  for  plunder.  The  principles  adopted  in 
file  trial  of  those  accused  of  this  crime  were  the  same  which  are  knowo 
to  have  directed  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition.  The  rack 
was  employed,  not  only  to  extort  confession  of  his  own  offences  from 
the  accused,  but  to  force  from  him  testimony  for  inculpating  others. 
No  one  was  permitted  to  succour  an  individual  when  once  arrested  ; 
and  not  even  father,  brother,  mother,  or  sister,  could  interfere  in  the 
process,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  be  included  in  the  accusa- 
tion. The  most  insidious  solicitations  and  false  promises  were  held 
out  to  seduce  those  to  confess,  whom  pain  and  fear  could  not  over- 
come: and  the  confession  once  made  was  inevitably  turned  against 
the  accused,  and  read  to  the  people  assembled  at  the  execution,  as  a 

*  "  Puis  monstroient  le  col  dcvers  le  ciel  et  le  firmameBt,  en  deipit  de  PievK** 
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jttstificatkm  of  the  procedure^  and  a  bar  to  sympathy  or  assistance. 
Thus  every  fresh  victim  became  the  instrument  for  putting  on  their 
trial  aJl  the  individuals  within  the  range  of  his  personal  knowledge ;  for 
as  long  as  torture  was  applied,  men  were  forced  to  give  utterance  to 
whatever  passed  through  their  minds ;  and  the  rack  was  continued  till 
memory  and  imagination  were  exhausted  ;  and  nothing  new,  either  of 
tnith  or  falsehood,  remained  to  be  extorted. 

Thus  the  fanaticism  of  the  people  was  preserved  at  its  boiling  point, 
and  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Arras,  one  of  the  most  zealous  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  infamies,  even  lost  his  senses  from  the  exaltation  of  his 
bigotry ;  unless,  indeed,  he  became  insane  through  the  goading  of  a 
conscience  ulcerated  by  reiterated  murders.  So  heated  was  his  ima* 
gination,  that  he  continually  declared  in  all  assemblies  that  many 
bishops  and  cardinals  were  '^  en  Vauderie ;"  and  that  so  numerous 
w«re  those  who  thus  allied  themselves  with  the  Devil,  that  they  wanted 
but  a  sovereign  prince  to  join  them  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Christian  world. 

The  horror  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  these  events,  rendered 
Arras  the  scandal  of  all  France.  A  citizen  of  that  time  could  scarcely 
obtain  a  lodging  in  a  public  inn  ;  and  such  was  the  dread  of  the  daily 
confiscations  which  in  these  cases  followed  conviction,  that  all  who  had 
lent  money  to  an  Arras  merchant,  hastened  to  call  it  in  before  the 
bishop  and  the  feudal  chief  could  seize  on  the  debtoic's  effects,  and 
divide  the  property  between  them. 

Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  inquisitors  proceeded  to  attack 
persons  of  greater  consequence;  and  amongst  others  they  fixed  upon 
a  certain  Seigneur  de  Beauffort,  who,  escaping  from  their  search, 
appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  duke,  in  consequence,  as- 
sembled a  council  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  dominions  to  consult 
upon  the  case.  Of  these,  some  denied  in  toto  the  possibility  of  the 
offence ;  others  credited  the  accusation,  but  attributed  the  phenomena 
lo  mental  illusion,  or  to  deceits  practised  on  the  credulous;  while 
same  held  it  *^  blasphemous"  to  deny  that  supernatural  agency,  which 
was  a  direct  corollary  from  the  established  religion.  After  this  con- 
sultation a  deputation  was  forwarded  from  these  '^  sad  and  learned" 
personages  to  examine  into  the  matter  on  the  spot,  and  to  superintend 
the  processes  going  on  before  the  Bishop  at  Arras.  They  were,  by  the 
Duke's  order,  accompanied  by  his  herald  "  Toison  cPor  ;"  because,  says 
the  chronicle,  it  was  asserted  that  '^  only  the  rich  were  accused,  for  the 
sake  of  confiscation,  at  which  the  duke  was  greatly  troubled." 

What  private  instructions  these  men  received,  does  not  appear ;  but 
that  they  were  hostile  to  the  procedure,  may  be  collected,  from  the 
mcNne  favourable  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  fact  that  no 
new  processes  were  commenced  after  this  time.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  presence  of  the  deputation,  Beauffort  and  three  other 
persons  were  condemned.  Beauffort  was  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  to 
be  confined  for  seven  years,  and  to  pay  enormous  fines  to  different 
churches  and  monasteries:  two  others  were  sentenced  to  similar 
punishments;  and  the  fourth,  who  had  resisted  the  rack  with  the 
greatest  firmneas,  was  burned  alive.  After  a  lapse  of  two  years, 
Beaoffort's  family  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  and,  armed  with 
thair  warrant,  and.  a  good  troop  of  horse,  they  forced  tha  Bishop'a 
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prison,  and  liberated  the  accused.  But,  notwithstanding  all  their 
interest  and  the  right  of  their  case,  they  never  succeeded  in  reversing 
the  sentence,  or  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  decision.  How  many 
persons  were  burned  tinder  this  infamous  process  is  not  stated  ;  but 
from  the  context  it  should  appear  that  the  number  was  very  great. 
According  to  Le  Clercq^s  account,  almost  all  the  accused  were  brought 
to  acknowledge  their  guilt,  either  by  the  torture,  or  the  false  promises 
of  their  persecutors,  that,  if  they  confessed,  they  would  be  let  off  with  a 
abort  penance,  whereas  (it  was  intimated)  they  would  certainly  be 
burned  if  they  persisted  in  a  denial.  When  brought  to  the  stake,  many 
made  loud  complaints  of  this  treachery,  and  publicly  accused  the  pro- 
secutors of  their  falsehood :  but  this  declaration  of  innocence  was,  by 
the  malice  of  the  torturers,  construed  into  a  fresh  obedience  to  the 
Devil,  "  de  quelles  choses,"  says  our  author,  "je  m^attenf  a  DieuJ^ 

Such  then,  gentle  reader,  was  "  La  Fauderie"  which  in  its  day  was, 
no  doubt,  regarded  as  a  useful  prop  to  authority ;  and  which,  coi>- 
sidering  the  tendency  of  events,  may,  as  1  have  said,  again  become 
fashionable  with  the  ^^  Eteignoirtt^^  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is  true  that 
the  judges  of  the  land  have  recently  declared  against  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  in  a  very  edifying  manner ;  but  1  should  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Justice  thu^  or  My  Lord  Chief  that^  persist  in  such  heresy,  if  a  quin- 
tuple alliance  should  agree  that  La  Vauderie  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
social  system,  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  in  the  marqueterie  of  their 
religious  mosaics.  The  revival  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  black 
art  in  Europe  might  in  various  ways  be  turned  to  a  good  account ; 
and  the  measure  might  the  more  safely  be  adopted  by  the  m  f»  n Afi, 
the  successors  of  Napoleon,  as  there  is  little  apprehension  that  the 
weapon  would  be  turned  against  themselves,  common  report  and  noto- 
riety, amply  testifying  that  they  are  "  no  conjurors."  The  Carbonari,* 
for  instance,  those  night-mares  of  despotism,  might  thus  very  conve- 
niently be  rendered  formidable  to  att  other  old  women,  and  put  down 
without  fear  or  hesitation.  Their  profession  would  give  some  colour 
to  the  charge ;  and  no  one  could  doubt  that  they  were  at  least  ^^  be- 
witched," since  their  infatuation  extends  to  offering  offence  to  such 
rulers,  and  that,  spuming  at  the  numerous  comforts  provided  by  their 
|>atemal  government,  they  presume  to  look  for  a  gratior  Uherta*  than 
that  which  Italy  enjoys  under  the  piom  sway  of  the  father-in-law  of  the 
£x-£mperor  of  France.  But  not  to  travel  from  home,  are  we  not 
pestered  with  reprobates,  who,  in  order  "  to  raise  the  wind,"  would  not 
hesitate  to  go  twenty  times  to  the  Devil  ?  which  seems  to  come  very 
nearly  within  the  definition  of  the  black  art ;  and  would,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  render  the  offenders  amenable  to  a  more  summary  justice  than 
Is  to  be  had  under  the  insolvent  act.  The  penal  laws  against  witch- 
craft might  likewise  become  supplementary  to  the  libel  laws,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  evidently  embrace  the  case  of  those  who  sell  themselves 
to  the  (printer's)  devil. 

They  might  fanher  be  turned  to  good  account  in  keeping  down  a 
mperfluous  population.  For  if  poverty  be  prima  facie  evidence  against 
those  suspected  of  other  crimes,  why  not  in  the  case  of  witchcraft  also  ? 
Too  many,  indeed,  of  our  countfymen  are  known  to  be  driven  on  the 

•  lateraUy,  CoUim. 
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practice  of  various  black  arts  by  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  and  no 
thli^  b  more  reasonable  to  suppose  than  that  they  who  have  not  a  guinea 
on  the  face  of  the  earthy  should  be  desirous  to  change  their  element, 
and  mount  into  the  air,  if  it  were  only  to  escape  from  their  creditors. 
The  very  circumstance  of  their  having  the  ^'  Devil  in  then:  pocket,'' 
would  tell  against  them. 

Not  the  smallest  advantage  derivable  from  this  project  would  be  the 
facility  with  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  might  get  rid  of  Mr.  H<*— by 
burning  him  for  a  witch.  For  they  might  most  conscientiously  swear 
that  he  is  consuming  them  night  after  night  by  a  slow  fire.  This  much, 
indeed,  is  certain,  that  more  than  one  of  them  has  shewn  himself  eager 
to  draw  blood  from  that  gentleman,  which  could  only  proceed  from 
their  apprehension  of  his  coating  Jigures  and  preventing  the  butter 
from  coming  when  they  chum. 

The  revival  of  these  laws  would  also  operate  against  a  certain  insti- 
tution for  the  subjugation  of  literature ;  for  assuredly  ^^  the  Devil  was 
in"  the  parties  who  first  hit  on  such  a  wild-goose  scheme :  and  it  is  far- 
ther to  be  remarked,  that  the  powers  of  casting  their  readers  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  are  evinced  by  some  of  its  members,  exceed  all  that 
we  read  of  the  myrtle  sprig  which  the  Devil  gave  to  Lewis's  Monk,  and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  same  infernal  agency.  Another  race  of 
evil-doers,  whose  operations  would  be  restrained  by  these  laws,  is  that 
of  the  porter-brewers,  whose  cauldrons  *^  bubble  bubble,  toil  and 
trouble,*^  with  ingredients,  than  which  the  witches  in  Macbeth  could 
produce  nothing  more  deleterious.  I  need  say  nothing  to  the  opponents 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  aUiance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil  is 
of  ancient  standing ;  and  to  deal  with  the  one  is  plainly  to  deal  with 
the  other. 

An  attorney,  they  say,  is  '^  a  match  for  the  Devil ;"  and  his  bill  of 
cost,  the  Devil  in  propria  persona.  These  sable-suited  gentry  may 
therefore  be  safely  trusted  to  the  operations  of  the  revived  law,  by 
which  their  bills  and  themselves  will  be  committed  to  the  same  fire. 

From  these  numerous  advantages  there  are,  to  be  sure,  some  draw- 
backs. The  New  Monthly  Magazine,  for  instance,  must  forego  all  com- 
merce with  several  "  comical  Devils,"  who  are  wont  to  set  their  readers 
in  a  roar.  Grimm's  Ghost  must  no  more  be  evoked ;  and  ^^  the  devil- 
ish good  fun"  of  Peter  Pindaric  must  thenceforward  slumber  in  oblivion. 
Oar  readers  will  likewise  no  longer  be  ^^  enchanted"  by  divine  poesy. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  the  Corinthians  and  Tom 
and  Jerry  boys  will  no  more  be  permitted  to  ^^  play  the  Devil ;"  which 
will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  society,  ^^  eclipsing  the  gaiety  of  nations,"  and 
diminishing  the  ^  harmless  amusement"  of  the  worthiest  members  of 
the  community. 

All  things,  however,  considered,  the  balance  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  project ;  and  as  soon  as  Louis  ^^  of  the  large  stomach"  shall  have 
brought  back  the  Inquisition  into  Spain,  there  is  little  room  for  doubt 
that  a  rider  will  be  tacked  to  his  next  decree  for  abolishing  the  English 
Parliament,  which  shall  enjoin  all  good  Christians  to  believe  in  witch- 
craft, and  condemn  to  the  flames  ail  that  are  ^^  en  Vauderie"  with  the 
daemon  of  Liberty,  possessed  of  a  (reasoning)  devil,  or  dare  to  utter 
ibe  cabalistical  word — Constitution.  JfA* 
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WATCH-fires  are  biasing  on  hill  and  plafai 
*^  Till  noon-day  Ugbt  is  restored  again, 

^  There  are  shining  arms  in  Raphaim*8  valei 

And  bright  is  the  glitter  of  clanging  mail. 


The  Philistine  hath  fiz*d  his  encampment  I 

Afar  stretch  his  lines  of  banker  and  spear^ 

And  his  chariots  of  brass  are  ranged  side  by  side, 

And  his  war-steeds  neigh  loud  m  their  trapping*  of  pride. 

His  tenU  are  placed  where  the  waters  flow. 
The  sun  hath  dried  up  the  springs  beloW| 
And  Israel  hath  neither  well  nor  pool, 
The  rage  of  her  soldiers'  thirst  to  cool. 

In  the  care  of  AduUam  king  David  lies ^ 
Overcome  with  the  glare  of  the  bumii^  skies ; 
And  his  tip  is  parch'd,  and  his  tongue  is  dry. 
But  none  can  the  gratetbi  draught  supply. 

Though  a  crowned  king,  in  that  painful  hour 
One  flowing  cup  might  have  bought  his  power— 
What  worth  in  the  fire  of  thirst  could  be 
The  purple  pomp  of  his  sorereignty ! 

But  no  cooling  cup  from  riTer  or  spring 

To  reiieye  his  want  can  his  servants  bnng. 

And  he  cries,  **  Are  there  none  in  my  u-ain  or  statey 

Witt  fetch  me  the  #ater  of  Bethlehem  gate  r 

Then  three  of  his  warriors,  the  "  mighty  three," 
The  t>oast  of  the  mouarch*s  chivalry, 
Uprose  in  their  strength,  and  their  bucklers  mng. 
As  with  eyes  of  flame  oo  their  steeds  they  sprung. 

On  their  steeds  they  sprung,  and  with  spurs  of  speed 
Rush*d  forth  in  the  strength  of  a  noble  deed. 
And  dash'd  on  the  foe  like  a  torrent-Aood| 
Till  he  floated  away  in  a  tide  of  blood. 

To  the  right — ^to  the  left—- where^eir  bine  swords  sfaiae 
hike  autumn-corn  falls  the  PhiUstine; 
And  sweeping  along  with  the  vengeance  of  IhtOi 
The  "  mighty"  rush  onward  to  Bethlehem  gate. 

Through  a  bloody  gap  in  his  shatter*d  array. 
To  Bc^ehem's  well  they  have  hewn  their  way, 
Then  backward  they  turn  on  the  corse-cover'd  pMn, 
And  charge  through  the  foe  to  their  monarch  again. 

The  king  looks  at  the  cop,  but  the  crystal  draoght 
At  a  price  too  high  for  his  want  hath  been  bought; 
They  urge  him  to  drink,  but  he  wets  not  his  lip^ 
Though  f^reat  is  his  need,  he  refuses  to  sip. 

But  he  poors  it  forth  to  Heaven's  Majesty- 
He  poors  it  forth  to  the  Lord  of  the  sky  ; 
'Tis  a  draught  of  death — 'tis  a  cup  blood-stain'd—     - 
Tis  a  prize  from  man's  suffering  and  agony  gain'd. 

Should  he  taste  of  a  cup  that  his  **  mighty  three' 

Had  obtain'd  by  their  peril  and  jeopardv  f 

Should  he  drink  of  their  life  ?— Twas  the  thoa|^t  of  ft  kia^l 

And  again  he  retum'd  to  his  suflering. 


(    359    ) 
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Do  we  not  owe  much  more  to  writers  of  imagination  than  is  generally 
acknowledged  ?  This  is  a  query  which  I  think  must  be  answered  af« 
firmatively.  •  Literature  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  civilization ;  and  in  inquiring  what  branches  of  it  have  more 
particularly  tended  to  those  refinements  which  spring  from  generous  • 
and  noble  feelings,  it  must  be  conceded  to  our  poets  and  romance* 
writers.  Much  was  gained  from  the  ancients  that  produced  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  modem  nations;  but  perhaps  their 
writings  operated  most  beneficially  by  exciting  a  love  of  research,  and 
arousing  genius  to  exertion.  This  idea  gathers  strength  from  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  the  ancients  did  little  in  awaking  the  flame  of  civil 
liberty.*  They  were  long  the  inmates  of  cloisters  and  of  courts,  but 
they  efl^ed  no  direct  change  in  favour  of  liberal  feelings.  Inquisi- 
tors tortured,  Popes  duped.  Monks  cheated,  and  Princes  trampled  on 
mankind,  but  no  spontaneous  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused  among 
the  people  by  the  free  circulation  of  the  classics.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
an  mdirect  cause  of  original  thinking  and  the  uncontroled  operations 
of  genius,  by  propagating  a  taste  for  study  and  feeding  the  flame  of 
emulation  ;  but,  directly,  they  were  harmless  enough  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  present  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  the  feudal  sovereign  of  Hungary  him- 
self. It  will  be  found  that  their  present  state  of  literature,  or  at  least 
that  state  in  which  there  is  the  most  extensively  diflused  taste  for 
letters,  is  a  pretty  good  criterion  of  the  grades  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  in  refinement.  Whatever  each  separate  class  of  authors  may 
have  contributed  to  this  end,  the  diffusion  of  high  and  generous  feel- 
ings is  principally  owing  to  writers  of  imagination.  To  them  we  are 
la^ly  indebted  for  the  better  sentiments  of  the  agej  and  for  all  that  by 
exdting  the  passions  leads  to  eraineiKe  and  renown.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  prominent  principle  of  keeping  the  mind  dissatisfied 
with  common-place  things,  their  power  of  creating  images  superior  in 
every  respect  to  reality,  which  we  admire  and  would  fain  imitate; 
and  the  admiration  they  infuse  for  what  is  good  and  excellent,  or  sub- 
lime and  daring.  Writers  on  science  have  ameliorated  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  enlarged  his  stock  of  information,  and  increased  hiis 
luxuries.  In  devoting  themselves  to  their  own  peculiar  studies,  they 
were  urged  on  by  the  desire  of  improvement,  which  very  desire,  the 
moving  spring  of  all,  is  increased  by  the  dislike  of  standing  still ;  and 
the  spirit  of  ambition  which  imaginative  writers  greatly  assist  n^ure 
m  sustaining.  Like  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  that  would  not  let  The- 
mistocles  rest,  the  visions  and  day-drewois  that  hamit  the  mind  and  fill 
the  soul  with  things  better  than  the  world  and  society  afibrd  it,  by  making  , 
OS  dbcontented  spur  us  to  pursue  those  beyond  our  reach,  and  keep  us 
In  progression. 

What  can  some  branches  of  literature  eflect  towards  the  refinements 
of  social  life — writers  on  law,  for  example?  They  may  enable  the 
lawyer  to  improve  his  practice,  and  arrive  at  the  end  for  which  he 
labours — his  private  profit ;  for  in  spite  of  cant  this  is  the  sole  object 

•  The  Editor  begs  leave  to  gay,  that  he  thinkf  his  cotrogpondent  utterly  at  fault 
IB  his  opinion  reapecting  the  iBflueiice  of  classical  leanuDgon  the  progress  of  liberty 
ia  the  modem  wwld. 
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of  the  profession.  For  this  the  members  drudge  and  dispute  on  botk 
sides  of  a  question^  or  on  either  side,  just  as  they  are  hired,  and  their 
efforts,  in  plain  fact,  are  alone  durected  to  their  individual  advantage* 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  beyond  what  springs  from  Uie 
love  of  gain ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  b  for  the  public  good  that  intricate 
and  contradictory  laws  should  be  made  clear  when  they  can  be  made 
.  ao  at  all,  writers  on  law  may  be  merely  styled  useful,  and  nothing  more. 
A  pure  legislation  must  depend  on  civilisation ;  but  this  is  not  the 
kwyer's,  but  the  statesman's  calling,  and  emanates  from  public  opinion 
expressed  by  its  representatives,  and  its  spirit  must  be  governed  by  the 
variations  of  time  and  circumstances.  Writers  on  grammar,  medicine, 
and  technical,  and  limited  arts,  contribute  indirecdy  and  remotely  to 
refinement.  The  Bentleys  of  their  age,  who  devote  volumes  to  the 
correction  of  a  comma,  or  the  supposed  use  of  an  obsolete  letter,  are 
but  abstractedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  they  smooth  the  way  to  learn- 
ing for  the  great  spirits  that  are  destined  to  operate  good  through  the 
medium  of  the  passions.  Those  writers  who  appeal  to  reason  make 
very  slow  progress  in  imposing  conviction,  compared  with  those  who 
operate  the  other  way.  By  the  alchemy  of  association  and  the  power  of 
appeal  to  the  heart  through  its  vivid  pictures,  more  impresuon  is  made 
on  mankind  by  one  writer  of  imagination,  than  by  twenty  reasoners. 
Reason  will  never  be  any  other  than  a  regulatm*.  The  writer  of 
imagination  leads  us  to  better  objects  and  desires  than  the  world  ex- 
hibits to  our  senses,  and  thereby  keeps  alive  a  perpetual  wish  of  im* 
provement  by  the  contemplation  of  what  ought  to  exist,  and  the  dissa* 
tisfying  us  with  what  really  does. 

Let  us  examine  facts.  Writers  of  imagination,  far  above  all  others^ 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Gifted  with  a 
species  of  intellectual  foresight,  they  have  appeared  to  pour  forth  their 
effusions  as  if  in  the  midst  of  times  they  were  never  destined  to  see, 
but  in  the  more  refined  spirit  of  which  they  were  fiiUy  qualified  to  pa]> 
take.  They  breathed  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  fit>m  contenv- 
porfries,  and  were  acknowledged  by  those  of  the  highest  refinement  la 
their  day  with  a  respect  that  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  sense  of 
discriminating  admiration.  Monarchs  and  courts,  till  late  times,  asso- 
ciated with  poets  and  romance-writers :  the  court  formerly  being  the 
most  enlightened  and  refined  circle  in  the  state,  the  centre  of  know- 
ledge  and  fine  feeling,  there  was  a  natural  affinity  between  them.  As 
a  portion  of  the  people  attained  a  higher  state  of  mental  culture,  they 
apiyroached  the  court  itself,  and  at  last  equalled,  and-a  numerous  body 
of  tbem  surpassed,  most  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  in  cultivated 
intellect.  Writers  then  naturally  felt  the  tone  of  a  considerable  pw- 
tion  of  the  popular  feeling  to  be  most  in  unison  with  their  own,  and  the 
latter  became  to  writers  of  imagination  what  coorts  had  been  in  earlier 
times.  Part  of  the  people  having  become  as  discerning  as  the  individuals 
whom  chance,  interest,  or  caprice,  may  have  elevated  to  carry  on  afiairs 
of  state  for  the  monarch,  where  tident  and  intellect  should  have  consti- 
tuted the  qualification— -talent  that,  discarding  prejudice,  would  have 
assimilated  things  to  the  light  of  the  age — ^is  one  great  cause  of 
the  present  feverish  feeling  of  some  European  nations.  In  Russia,  for 
instance,  where  the  court  is  among  a  dark  people,  it  is  still  the  centre 
ef  the  intellectual  refinement  of  the  empire.    Writers  of  imaginatioi^ 
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bom  widi  more  vivid  conceptions  than  other  men,  have  lived  in  an 
ideal  world,  which  the  nature  of  human  desires  led  them  to  portray 
jDore  p^fect  and  noble  than  the  world  of  reality.  •  This  gave  them 
more  independent  spirits,  more  lofty  and  romantic  ideas,  and  also 
enabled  them  to  reason ;  for  Locke  allows  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
men  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  logic  to  reason  well.  Pure 
thoughts  and  lofty  principles  influenced  by  genius,  that  do  not  suffer 
common  prejudices  to  affect  them,  will  weigh  things  with  the  greatest 
impartiality,  and  come  to  the  most  rational  conclusions.  In  past  and 
even  in  present  days,  how  much  that  the  world  sanctions  appears  absurd 
and  barbarous  in  the  eye  of  genius.  The  judges  would  have  burnt  all 
the  old  women  in  England  without  compunction,  if  evidence  had  been 
tendered  that  they  were  witches,  in  the  days  of  John  Milton,  and  even 
for  fifty  years  afterwards ;  the  poet,  we  may  answer  for  it,  would  not 
have  condemned  one.  Dante  would  never  have  made  a  heU  for  many 
great  men  of  h»  time  deemed  by  the  multitude  among  the  mighty  and 
noble,  had  he  looked  upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  his  own  age.  He  con- 
templated them  as  not  of  his  own  time,  and  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
iinure  and  wiser  generation.  Vulgar  minds  cannot  comprehend  the 
ideas  of  men  of  genius ;  they  think  them  audacities  or  chimerical  in- 
novations ;  but  they  who  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  mankind 
belong  but  a  small  part  of  them  to  piesent  time — ^they  are  the  heritage 
of  unborn  ages.  Honest  and  good  men  may  labour  in  their  world  of 
Kaiities  in  a  circle  of  minute  duration,  be  useful,  industrious,  and  vir- 
tuous followers  in  a  beaten  track,  content  with  what  they  see,  and 
thinking  the  world  precisely  as  it  should  be  in  every  respect.  They, 
however,  are  but  the  wheels  of  society,  not  the  moving  causes.  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  a  remarkable  instance  among  imaginative  writers, 
and  seems  at  first  to  constitute  an  ekception  to  the  foresight,  if  it  may 
be  so  denominated,  of  that  class.  But  he  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  suP- 
kxed  the  pernicious  leaven  of  the  profession  to  neutralize  the  effect  of 
the  divine  spirit  with  which  he  wrote;  More  condemned  persecution 
in  hb  works  as  not  fit  for  his  Utopian  state  of  society ;  but  he  practis- 
ed it,  from  his  inveterate  obedience  to  custom,  when  he  should  have 
nobly  resisted  it  from  principle. 

Writers  of  imagmation,  by  what  b  wrongly  called  deception,  more 
properly  fiction,  send  us  in  search  of  better  things  than  wq  already 
possess.  Present  and  limited  use  is  not  so  much  their  object  as  t» 
del%lit  and  allure.  From  the  spirit  of  correction  and  improvement, 
which  originates  in  the  desire  of  possessing  better  things  than  we  see 
aroond  us,  old  and  bad  laws  are  repealed  ;  the  legislative  body  bows  to 
public  opinion,  and  changes  old  and  absurd  usages  for  those  that  are 
more  rational  and  useful ;  the  commercial  restrictions  of  past  times  are 
removed ;  a  more  liberal  toleration  is  sanctioned,  and  a  system  con- 
fisCent  with  the  state  of  mental  culture  is  introduced.  Fixed  things  are 
injurious  to  that  eternal  desire  of  perfection,  with  which  the  better 
order  of  minds  is  imbued.  We  must  not  stand  still,  but  we  shall  in- 
£diibly  do  so  if  we  have  no  longing  after  idealities.  *  Our  line  of  action 
may  be  uniform,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  must  pursue  it  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  overtaking  what  is  better  than  we  have  yet  come  up  with. 
Genius  is,  most  of  it,  that  eternal  hope  ever  alive  in  the  mind,  of  some- 
tlnag  better  than  present  good — the  quenchless  vestd  fire,  the  soul  of 
every  thii^  great  and  noble  in  the  world.    Imaginative  writers  dweU 
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In  a  world  of  spirit,  glorious  in  beauty  and  boundless  in  extent  Let 
the  tale  be  a  deception — let  the  poem  be  a  fiction— let  the  metaphysi* 
cian  show  his  teeth  at  it,  and  the  mathematician  snarl  and  sneer,  be* 
cause  he  cannot  lay  down  its  length  and  breadth ;  it  b  from  this  veiy 
cause  its  beneficial  effects  arise,  and  that  it  is  so  useful  to  mankind, 
it  is  because  it  keeps  alive  better  things  than  their  philosc^y  caa 
teach,  that  its  elements  are  so  valuable.  A  touching  ballad  shaU  make 
a  million  friends  to  a  virtuous  object ;  a  hundred  sermons  shall  not  pro- 
cure one.  A  ^  lilibullero"  shall  uncrown  a  tyrant  before  a  mathema* 
tician  can  construct  a  fort  in  which  to  shelter  himself  from  his  fury. 
The  direct  effects  of  works  of  the  imagination  sometime*  seem  iire- 
aistible ;  and  if  any  chance  to  be  impugnable  on  the  score  of  princi* 
pies — ^for  all  writers  will  have  their  imperfections,  more  or  less — there 
is  a  property  mysteriously  attached  to  the  mass  of  public  opinion,  that 
makes  It  reject  what  is  erroneous,  as  it  were,  by  the  subtlest  intoitioa, 
and  profit  by  the  purer  portion. 

Let  us  examine  the  earliest  writers  of  imagination,  and  compare 
them  with  mere  schoolmen, — how  liberal  are  their  views— ^how  refined 
their  sentiments !  Matter-of-fact  men,  who  deal  only  in  the  tangible, 
are  of  the  earth  earthy :  the  natural  is  their  sphere — ^they  deal  in  cubes 
and  blocks — ^they  must  see  and  touch,  to  believe.  They  ever  gravitate 
to  the  centre :  their  looks  are  always  **  downward  bent,"  and  they 
enjoy  no  **  visions  beatific.'^  Tbeir  grovelling  and  heavy  imaginatioiis 
are  unequal  to  mounting  with  the  **  sightless  couriers  of  the  air." 
They  see  only  with  "  leaden  eyes  that  love  the  ground  5"  and  if  they 
dream,  they  dream  by  rule  and  compass*  The  eye  tiiat  ^^  doth  glance 
from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,"  is  to  them  the  organ  of 
a  distempered  brain.  Where  shoild  we  arrive  if  we  considered  human 
nature  only  in  the  mere  matter-of-fact  way  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
world — a  thing  of  petty  interests,  selfish,  overreaching,  deceitfiil,  in* 
firm,  and  perishable  ? — if  we  always  kept  to  the  reality  of  the  picture, 
and  contemplated  it  in  its  naked  truth  ?•— if  we  could  not  mark  out 
nobler  destinies  for  it  than  its  realities  show,  and  fill  up  the  defects  of 
what  is,  with  the  images  and  desires  of  what  would  render  existence 
more  delightful  ?  What  a  glorious  light  flashes  on  the  offspring  of  tm» 
gination,  the  herald  of  aT  more  perfect  state  of  things  existing  some- 
whore  !  How  they  seem  imbued  with  qualities  of  the  most  redeemmg 
character !  Even  in  the  darker  times,  how  they  sparided  with  nadve 
radiance !  what  a  contrast  they  formed  to  the  bieotry,  prejudice,  and 
ignorance  of « ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  plodders  after  the  dogmas 
of  blind  scholastics  !  Before  philosophy  glimmered,  and  Galileo  was 
incarcerated  by  churchmen  for  promulgating  sublime  truths,  too  vast 
for  the  understandings  of  monks  and  cardinals,  writers  of  imagination 
had  forced  their  way  for  ages  and  satirised  the  crimes  of  consistofies 
and  the  knavery  of  the  Apostolic  Church — ^thus  insensibiy  undennin- 
ing  the  Vatican.  Fiction  triumphed  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and,  opening 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  innovated  on  established  order,  preparing  Europe 
for  the  Reformation.  Boccaccio,  by  exposing  the  licentiousness  of  the 
clergy  in  his  Decameron,  contributed  to  this  good  end  nearly  two  hoii* 
dred  years  before  Luther  appeared.  There  seemed  to  faie  such  an 
innate  love  in  remote  times  for  writers  of  imagination,  that  they  flotir- 
ished  |n  spite  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  opposition,  secretly  appiau^i- 
ed  by  the  enlightened  among  the  great^  at  a  time  when  #orks  of  scieace 
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Aftt  bferfered  vnlA  superstition  would  have  been  strangled  in  their 
hirtky  and  their  authors  burned  at  the  stake  by  a  council  of  churchmen 
^om  pure  Vamour  de  Dietu 

Poetry,  being  the  first  step  among  barbarous  nations  towards  refine- 
ment, made  way  for  civilization ;  while  in  later  times  princes  and  courts 
kved  and  encouraged  poets,  and  writers  of  romance  were  deemed  al- 
most divine.  But  the  regard  for  literature  is  now  more  strong  among 
the  people.  Modern  princes  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement 
of  their  people,  because  taste  and  knowledge  cannot  increase  heredi* 
tariJy ;  they  must  therefore  be  content  to  follo^sr,  with  their  courts, 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  be  in  this  respect  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  Few  modem  princes  will  wish  to  show  an  isolated 
condition  of  mind,  pretending  to  despise  that  which  they  cannot  com* 
prefaend.  Nor  will  they,  because  their  subjects  are  become  more  re* 
fined,  aiiect  the  vulgar  feeling  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he  said  to  the  Duke 
de  Yivonne,  who  was  a  healthy  ruddy-looking  personage,  '^Mais 
Aquoi  sert  de  lire  ?"  and  got  the  following  reply,  ^'  Sire,  la  lecture  fait  i 
Pesprit  ce  que  vos  perdriz  font  k  mes  jpues."  There  seems  to  be  n« 
affectation,  however,  in  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  this  head ;  his  in- 
tellects, indeed,  are  naturally  weak,  and  his  notions  feudal.  Else,  while 
he  trampled  opon  Italy,  he  would  not  have  doomed  Pellico,  the  young, 
the  charming  poet  of  that  coimtry,  to  wear  out  life  in  chains  and  in  a 
dungeon,  merely  on  suspicion  of  being  a  friend  to  bis  native  land. 
Pellico,  to  his  misfortune,  was  not  slave  enough  in  spirit.  Had  he 
been  a  slave,  he  had  breathed  the  pure  air  of  Heaven — he  had  now  seen 
the  sun  that  will  probably  never  again  shed  its  beams  upon  him  ! 

The  direct  communication  of  dry  facts  would  not  improve  mankind 
unless  all  were  able  to'reason  impartially  and  well — alas,  how  few  can  ! 
The  best  relation  of  the  life  of  a  virtuous  man,  accurately  given  in  cold 
narrative,  would  not  do  half  as  much  in  the  cause  of  virtue  as  a  ficti- 
tious character  of  sufiering  goodness,  worked  up  with  the  graces  of 
style  and  the  embellishments  of  eloquence,  and  written  to  touch  the 
passions.  Every-day  examples  would  not  move  us  towards  what  is 
excellent.  There  is  something  more  than  bare  truth  by  which  men  are 
to  be  effected.  A  stimulant  must  be  applied  to  the  mind  as  well  a;(  the 
body.  We  must  contemplate  ideal  goodness,  if  we  would  avoid  retro- 
grading. We  must  follow  a  route  tractless  as  the  eagle's,  and,  rising 
above  a  real^  keep  hope  alive  by  contemplating  an  invisible  creation. 
The  reign  of  poetry  and  romance  is  one  of  spirit  engendering  enthu- 
siasm and  inspiration,  the  quality  that  makes  a  hero  of  a  soldier,  <an 
artist  of  a  mechanic,  and  a  martyr  of  a  saint.  It  cannot  be  enjoyed 
withcmt  a  temporary  abstraction  from  what  is  around  us,  but  must  rise 
above  the  impure  tainted  atmosphere  of  common  life.  The  air-woven 
delicate  visions  of  poetical  inspuration  will  not  appear  in  the  clouded, 
iuggy,  dense  climate  of  every-day  routine ;  they  must  float  in  "  gaily 
gilded  trim''  beneath  unclouded  skies,  and  in  the  full  glory  of  the  sun- 
beam, in  fields  of  ether,  and  amid  the  rich  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But 
for  scenes  of  imagination,  those  cities  of  refuge  to  which  the  mind  may 
fly  now  and  theo  from  the  toil,  dulness,  and  weary  repetitions  of 
morning,  noon  and  night,  and  night,  noon  and  morning,  what  care- 
worn wretches  should  we  be !  So  far  from  valuing  works  of  4ancy 
less  as  we  advance  in  civilization,  we  shall  love  them  more,  because  we 
fly  to  them  with  more  enjoyment  from  the  fatigue  of  professional  pu> 
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suits  and  the  rigfat-angled  formalities  of  daily  avocations,  which  niiild' 
ply  around  us,  as  luxury  increases  our  wants.  No ;  let  the  author  al 
W  averley  write  on ;  let  poets  pour  forth  their  strains ;  let  the  Rad- 
clifles  of  the  time  lead  us  into  the  horrors,  of  romance,  and  let  the 
«mpire  of  imaginttion  live  for  ever  !  Let  the  plodding  lawyer  worship 
his  fee,  confound  right  and  wrong,  and  entangle  \ims  clients  as  he  may, 
scoffing  at  the  splendours  of  fictidn.  Let  the  physician  look  wise  and 
considerate,  and  shake  his  head,  while  his  patient  suiters  nothing  but 
^  consumption  of  purse."  Lei  the  merchant  traffic,  and  the  trades* 
man  track :  let  the  jew  cheat,  and  the  attorney  inveigle :  let  earth- 
quake and  plague  devastate :  let  mati  be  cruel  and  oppressive  to  fellow- 
man,  sell  his  blood  and  muscle,  or  butcher  him  in  war  for  the  sake  of  A . 
hogshead  of  sugar,  a  roll  of  tobacco,  or  the  dreamy  right  of  some  US^ 
divine  to  "  govern  wrong  :'*  let  dulness  and  impudence  prosper,  'ao3 
m^rit  remain  in  obscurity :  let  ignorance  and-  incapacity  fill  the  seat  of 
justice,  while  common  sense  is  pilloried  :  let  all  Ihese  things  be  daily, 
and  go  their  roundabout  as  matters-of-CQurse : — whither  can  we  turn 
from  them  ?  where  can  we  go  aside  from  observing  them  withrepulsioa 
and  disgust,  but  to  the  empire  of  imagination  ?  Sickei^d  with  such 
objects  as  constitute  the  greater  part  of  our  realities^e  may  meditate 
on  forms  of  female  beauty  like  the  JuHet  of  Shak^^«|fer  or  theJtdieGCa 
of  Ivanboe — ^we  may  solace  ourselves  with  <'  maak^nn  ap|iq6e  pagean* 
try,"  and  A  <' 

"  Such  ligliti  at  yoathliil  poets  dream*' 
On  tuminer  eves  by  haunted  Bt^uoa  :*'    „[ 

with  the  deeds  of  Roncesvalles,  or  of  British  Arthur ;  or 

u  CaU  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  Story  of  Cambuscao  bold^ 

Of  Camhall  and  of  Algarsife, 
.  And  who  had  Canace,!to  wife  :"— 

we  may  visit  scenes  and  beings  of /a  purer^  world  than  our  own  ;  and 
when  forced  to  return  to  every-^Say  things,  return  to  them  with  reno- 
vated spirits,  and  the  hope  that  the  delightful  creations  in  whkh  we 
have  been  revelling,  may  at  some  future'time  he  realized  to  our  senses, 
if  not  in  this  world,  in  another.  Y« 
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Oh  !  there  are  moments  dear  and  bright, 

When  Love's  delicious  spring  is  dawniai^y 
Soft  as  the  ray  of  quivering  U^ht, 

That  wakes  the  early  smUe  of  morning ; 
Tis  when  warm  blusltfes  paint  the  cheek, 

MThen  doubt  the  thriHof  bliss  enhances; 
And  trembling  lovers  featgo  speak, 

Yet  tell  their  hopes  by  sflii^l^laaces. 

And  when  youi^  Love  rewards  their  pain, 

The  heart  to  rosy  joys  beguiling, 
When  Pleasure  wreathes  their  m^rde  chain. 

And  Lifers  gay  scene  is  fair  and  smiling ; 
Oft  shall  they  fontUv  trace  thp  days. 

When  wrapt  in  Fancy's  waking  trances, 
They  wish'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  k>ved  to  gase. 

And  told  their  hopes  by  silent  glances.  M.  A. 
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'c^  LAS    cases'  journal.* 

^       This  interesting  work  is  now  brought  to  a  close*    The  two  con- 

^   eluding  parts,  which  we  proceed  to  notice,  record  the  conversations  of 

^   Napoleon  from  the  25th  of  October  1816,  to  the  25th  of  the  following 

mmith,  the  day  upon  which  Las  Cases  was  separated  from  his  master. 

The  interest  is  sustained  to  die  last.     The  matter,  to  be  sure,  as  in  the 

^j   preceding  portions,  is  extremely  desultory.      The  mind    is   hurried 

,^^,  away,  without  preparation,  from  the  petty  anecdotes  of  the  Tuileries, 

V  \^  the  Emperor's  contempt  for  physic,  to  his  instructive  reflections 

V  qK»  his  ancient  grandeur,  and  his  comprehensive  designs  for  the  con- 
^  ^-^   soHdadon  of  states  and  institutions ;  but  in  the  midst  of  these  violent 

^   transitions  we  have  the  great  interlocutor  himself  before  us,  sustaining 

:^   a  paramount  unity  of  action.     Thei%  is  no  wandering  of  the  mind  from 

^    turn — but  we  foHow  him  through  every  variety  of  mood  and  topic, 

\  '^    inteosdy  arrested  by  the  resisdess  interest  of  every  thing,  whether  tri- 

^    vial  or  important,  tkftt  may  drop  from  his  lips,  and  yiel£ng,  we  hope 
not  unpardonably,  to  the  many  affecting  associations  connected  with 
^-^^^^  past  and  present  fortune. 

^.  During  the  last  month  of  Las  Cases'  intercourse  with  him.  Napoleon's 
;«  heahh  continued  to  decline.  The  several  symptoms  are  minutely  stated, 
>^^   and,  although  so  duly  ridiculed  at  the  period  in  our  public  offices, 

V  appear  to  have  been  the  sure  forerunners  of  the  malady  that  laid  him 
^    in  hb  grave.    But  it  was  an  established  point  of  our  political  creed,  to 

>y  believe  in  the  impossibility  of  Bonaparte's  dying  of  disease  or  of  a 

J^*  broken  heart.    Now  that  the  question  of  his  mortdity  b  at  rest,  it  may 

^  be  mentioned  as  not  utterly  incredible,  that  in  his  desponding  moments 

I  he  seemed  to  r^ard  his  possible  vitality  as  among  the  cdamities  of 

'  ^  his  condition.    Las  Cases  being  sent  for  one  day,  found  him  in  his 

^  chamber  with  a  handkerchief  roUed  round  his  head.     He  was  seated  in 

vH  an  ann-chair,  beside  a  great  fire,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  kindled. 

'  What,'*  taid  he,  *'  is  the  seyereit  disorder,  the  most  acute  pam  to  which  human 

t»e  is  subject  ?"    I  replied  that  the  pain  of  the  present  moment  always  appear- 

I  to  be  the  most  serere.    **  Then  it  is  the  tooth-ache,"  said  he.    He  had  a  vio- 

leat  secretioD  of  saliva,  and  his  right  cheek  was  much  swelled  and  inflamed.    He 

\    was  aiso  nflfeeled  by  a  severe  nervous  cough,  and  occasional  yawning  and  shiver- 

.^     ing, nhich  denoted  approaching  fever.    "  What  a  miserable  thing  is  man!"  said 

"  i    he,  ''the  smallest  fibre  of  his  body  assailed  by  disease  is  sufficient  to  derange  his 

''^  .     ivMe  i^stem.    On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  he  is 

.  vnbjeet,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  the  executioner,  to  pat  an  end  to  him. 

.,  Ni^fbtC  a  curious  machine  is  this  earthly  clothing !  and  perhaps  1  may  be  confined 

\^      in  it  for  thirty  years  longer !" 

^*  \ 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  signs  of  a  sinkmg  spirit  broke  out  in  a  sim« 
^•N^kr  and  more  afiiecting  manner. 

V  V      IW  Enperor  observing  on  his  drawers  some  confisctionary  or  sweetmeats  which 

V  ^^^^s{h^  bc<n  accidently  left  there,  he  desired  me  to  bring  them  to  him ;  and  seeing 

V^    ibat  I  hesitated  and  felt  embarrassed,  as  to  how  I  should  present  them,  he  said, 

Take  them  in  your  hand ;  there  is  no  need  of  ceremony  or  form  between  us  now. 

We  nsost  henceforth  be  messmates." 

^ ^ 

<:         *  Journal  of  the  Private  Life  and  Conversations  of  the  Emptror  Nap9lcoB  at  9f 
Hdena,  by  the  Count  de  Las  Cases,    Parts  Vn.  and  VJIL 
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But  we  leave  these  details  to  turn  to  matters  of  a  hi^er  and  more 
permanent  interest,  with  which  the  present  {xirtion  of  this  work  pre- 
eminently abounds. 

In  one  of  their  conversations,  Napoleon,  adverting  to  his  return  from 
£lba  and  his  second  fall  at  Waterloo,  confessed  to  Las  Cases,  that  in 
that  final  struggle  he  was  no  longer  sustained  by  liis  former  confi- 
dence in  his  fortune.  He  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  every  advantage  he  obtained  at  this  period,  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  some  reverse.  He  had  marched  through  France,  and  arrived 
in  the  capital  amidst  the  universal  enthusiasm  and  acclamations  of  the 
people  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  reached  Paris,  than  by  a  sort  of  magicy 
and  widiout  any  adequate  motive,  all  around  retracted  and  grew  cold. 
He  despatched  agents  to  Austria,  and  had  every  hope  of  effecting  a  re^ 
conciliation  with  that  power ;  but  Murat  with  his  fatal  enterprise,  of 
which  Napoleon  was  suspected  to  have  been  the  mover,  started  up  and 
baffled  all  his  attempts  at  n^otiation.  Then  came  the  first  successes 
of  the  campaign  of  1815,  so  quickly  followed  by  hb  final  overthrow  at 
Waterloo. 

"  Yet/*  he  continued,  '^  I  miut  confess  that  all  these  strokes  ot  fate  cUstressed. 
me  more  than  they  surprised  me.  I  felt  the  sentiment  of  an  unfortunate  result — 
not  that  this  in  any  way  influenced  my  determination  and  measures,  but  the  fore- 
bodin^f  certainty  haunted  my  mind." 

As  a  proof  tliat  such  was  Napolemi's  state  of  feeling  at  this  period, 
Las  Cases  has  inserted  the  following  anecdote : — 

When  on  the  banks  of  the  Sambre,  the  Emperor  early  one  morning  approached 

a  birottRC  fire,  accompanied  only  by  his  aide-^e-camp  on  duty  (General  C ). 

Some  potatoes  were  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  Emperor  asked  for  one,  and  began 
to  ent  it.  Then,  with  a  meditative  and  somewhat  melancholy  expression,  he  ut- 
tered the  following  broken  sentences :  *^  Afler  all,  it  is  endurable.    Man  may  live 

in  any  place  and  in  any  way The  moment,  perhaps,  is  not  far-  remote.. .^Tbe* 

mistoclcs!" 

In  the  preceding  year  (l814)  when  he  was  quitting  the  Tuileries  to 
enter  upon  the  short  and  unfortunate,  but  brilliant  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed, his  mind  was  visited  by  forebodings,  in  which  none  around  him 
shared,  that  if  he  fell,  it  would  be  by  the  Bourbons.  The  few  of  his 
particular  friends  to  whom  he  communicated  his  apprehensions,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  remove  them  by  representing,  "  that  the  Bourbons 
were  forgotten — that  they  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion." ^*  There  b  the  real  danger,"  was  his  invariable  reply — an  ex- 
pression full  of  meaning,  and  of  wlidch  the  French  can  by  this  time  com- 
prehend the  entire  import.  This  presentiment  explains  a  remarkable 
passage  in  his  parting  address  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard — 
*'  You  elected  me — I  am  your  work,  and  it  is  for  you  to  defend  me.^ 
After  which,  presenting  to  them  the  Empress  and  die  King  of  Rome, 
he  added,  <<  I  go  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  I  consign  to  your  care  all 
that  I  hold  most  dear."  We  are  informed  by  Las  Cases,  that  at  this 
decisive  moment.  Napoleon  foresaw  that  he  should  be  betrayed,  and 
had  resolved,  before  quitting  Paris,  to  secure  the  person  of  him  (Tal- 
leyrand, we  presume)  who  proved  to  be  the  main-spring  of  the  plot  by 
which  his  overthrow  was  effected.  He  was  prevented  from  executing 
his  intention  only  by  representations,  and  it  may  even  be  swd  offers 
of  personal  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  ministers,  who 
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assured  him,  that  the  individual  suspected  had  more  reason  than  any 
one  else  to  dread  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  yiekied  ;  at 
the  same  time  emphatically  expressing  fears  that  he  might  have  cause 
to  regret  his  forbearance- 

A  little  farther  on  we  have,  upon  tlie  same  subject,  a  still  more  strik- 
ing and  characteristic  passage.  After  the  check  sustained  at  Briehnc, 
the  evacuation  of  Troyes,  the  forced  retreat  on  tine  Seine,  and  the  de- 
grading conditions  which  were  transmitted  from  Chatillon,  but  which 
were  so  generously  rejected,  the  Emperor,  who  was  closetted  with  one 
of  his  friends,  overpowered  at  the  sight  of  the  miseries  that  were  im- 
pending on  France,  suddenly  rose  from  his  <:hair,  cxclauning  with 
warmth — 

'^Perfaftps  I  fttiH  possess  the  means  of  saving'  France What  iM  were  mjself  to 

recaU  the  Bouiiwns  !  The  AlUes  would  then  be  compelled  to  arrest  their  course, 
ooder  psun  of  being  overwhelmed  with  disgrace  and  detected  in  their  duplicity — 
under  pais  of  being'  forced  to  acknowledge  that  their  designs  were  directed  against 
trar  territory  rather  than  against  my  person.  I  should  sacrifice  all  to  the  Country. 
I  should  become  the  mediator  between  the  French  people  and  the  Bourlionit.  1 
shoold  oblige  the  latter  to  accede  to  the  national  laws,  and  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
existing  compact.  My  glory  and  name  would  be  a  guarantee  to  the  French  peo- 
ple. As  to  me,  I  have  reigned  long  enough ;  my  career  is  filled  with  acts  of  glory, 
and  this  last  wiU  not  be  esteemed  the  least ',  I  sliall  rise  the  higher  by  descending 
thus  far. . . ."  Then  after  a  pause  of  some  moments  he  added,  <'  But  can  a  repulsed 
dynasty  ever  forgive  ?  Can  it  ever  forget  ?  Can  the  Bourbons  be  trusted?  May 
not  Fox  be  right  in  bis  famous  maxini  respecting  restorations  ?"  Overcome  by 
grie/and  aaziety,  he  threw  himself  on  his  conch,  and  was  shortly  after  roused  to 
be  nude  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  flank  of  Blucher's  corps,  on  which  he 
had  for  some  time  been  secretly  keeping  watch.  He  rose  to  put  into  action  that 
new  spring  of  resources,  energy,  and  glory,  which  will  for  ever  consecrate  the 
i  of  Champ- Aubert,  Montmirail,  Chateau-Thiarry,  Vauchainps,  &c.  iuc. 


In  the  present,  as  in  the  preceding  volumes,  several  of  Napoleon's 
conversations  turn  upon  his  various  plans  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
France,  and  the  stability  of  the  new  institutions  upon  which  his  govern- 
ment was  founded.  We  have  observed  in  a  former  number  upon  his 
ineffectual  efforts  to  create  a  naval  power  capable  of  contesting  the 
dominion  of  the  seas  with  England.  We  here  find  him  returning  to 
the  same  subject,  and  explaining  the  difficultief  he  encountered.  The 
name  of  Suffren,  who  died  in  1789,  being  casually  mentioned.  Napoleon 
made  inquiries  respecting  liim,  saying,  ^^  that  although,  upon  the  report 
of  his  having  rendered  important  services  to  France,  he  had  been  very 
liberal  to  his  family,  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  of  his  character.'^  Las  Cases  proceeded  to  describe 
him,  and  it  is  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  class  of  qualities  that  would, 
it  appears,  have  recommended  the  possessor  to  the  highest  favour  of 
Napoleon ; — 

''  Suffren  possessed  genius,  invention,  ardour,  ambition,  and  inflexible  steadiness. 
He  was  harsh,  capricious,  egotistical,  a  most  unpleasant  messmate,  was  koved  by 
uo  one,  though  valued  and  admired  by  all.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  no  onu 
couM  live  on  good  terms.  He  was  impatient  of  control,  fond  of  condemning  every 
ihing,  and,  whUe  he  uioessantly  declaimed  against  the  utility  of  tactics,  he  proved 
iumseif  to  be  a  perfect  tactician.  In  short,  he  evinced  all  the  irritability  and  rest- 
lessuess  of  genius  and  ambition  deprived  of  elbow-room.  On  obtainhig  the  com- 
mand of  the  Indian  squadron,  he  went  to  take  leave  of  the  King,  and  one  of  tho 
officers  of  the  palace  could  with  difficulty  open  a  passage  for  him  through  the 
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crowd.  <  I  thank  you/  said  he  to  the  usher,  grunting  and  snorting  in  his  nsaA 
way, '  but  when  I  come  out.  Sir,  you  shall  see  that  I  know  how  to  dear  the  way 
for  myself,'  and  be  kept  his  word." 

Las  Cases  continuing  to  mention  his  successes  in  India,  which  were 
mainly  attributable  to  his  contempt  for  the  established  routine  of  naval 
technicalities : —    . 

''Oh,'*  exclaimed  the^Bmperor,  <*why  did  not  Suffren  lire  till  my  time?  or  why 
did  I  not  light  upon  a  man  of  this  stamp?  I  would  have  made  him  our  Nelson. 
I  was  constanUy  seeking  for  a  man  qualified  to  raise  the  character  of  the  French 
navy,  but  1  could  never  find  one.  There  is,  in  the  navy,  a  peculiarity,  a  techni- 
cality that  impeded  all  my  conceptions.  If  1  proposed  a  new  idea,  immediately 
Ganthaume  and  the  whole -marine  department  were  up  against  me.  'Sire,  thai 
cannot  be.'  Why  not  ?  '  Sice,  the  winds  do  not  admit  of  it.'  Then  objections  were 
started  respecthag  calms  and  currents,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop  short.  How  is  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  discussion  with  those  whose  language  we  do  not  compre- 
hend ?  How  often  in  the  Council  of  State  have  I  reproached  naval  officers  with 
takmg  an  undue  advantage  of  this  circumstance.  To  hear  them  ta&,  one  mi^ht 
have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  bom  hi  the  navy  to  know  any 
thing  about  it.  Yet  I  often  told  them,  that  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  have  per- 
formed a  voyage  to  India  with  them,  I  should,  on  my  return,  have  been  as  familiar 
with  their  profession  as  with  the  field  of  battle.  But  they  could  not  credit  this." 
Napoleon  went  on  to  observe  upon  a  plan,  which  after  long  hesitation  he  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  adopt,  the  enrolment  o&  several  thousands  of  children  from  six  to 
eight  years  of  age.  The  result  was  cla^fiour  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  who  turned  the  whole  afiair  into  ridicule,  styling  it  *  the  massacre  of  the 
mnoccflts.'  Subsequently  he  had  been  assured,  he  sam,  by  De  Winter,  Veihoe!, 
aH  the  great  naval  commanders  of  the  North  and  others,  that  from  18  to  20  (the 
age  for  the  Conscription)  was  early  enough  to  begin  to  leaiti  the  duties  of  a  sailor. 
idluding  to  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  who  employ  their  soldiers  in  the  navy,  and  to 
the  Russians,  with  whom  the  fleet  is  but  a  portion  of  the  army,  he  added  that  in 
creating  crews  for  his  men-of-war  he  had  planned  something  of  the  same  kind,  but 
that  at  every  step  he  had  been  encountered  by  obstacles  and  prejudices.  It  re- 
quired all  his  perseverance  to  succeed  in  clothing  the  sailors  in  uniform,  forming 
them  into  regiments,  and  drillmg  them  by  military  exercise.  Yet  the  men  thus 
disciplined  were  not  worse  sailors  than  the  rest,  and  made  the  very  best  sokUers. 
"  If,"  he  repeated,  "  instead  of  being  thus  opposed  by  obstacles,  I  had  found  in  the 
navy  a  man  capable  of  entering  into  my  views  and  promoting  my  ideas,  what  im- 
portance might  we  not  have  obtained !  But  durmg  my  reign,  I  never  found  a 
naval  officer  who  could  depart  from  the  old  routine  ami  strike  out  a  new  course." 

In  another  conversation  he  went  over  his  system  of  interior  policy, 
the  necessity  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  the  gradual  improve- 
ments he  had  projected.  Among  these,  the  abolition  of  lucrative 
offices  was  one  of  the  changes  that  he  most  anxiously  contemplated. 
The  necessity  of  conciliating  individuals  had  compelled  him  to  annex 
liberal  salaries,  absolute  fortunes,  to  offices  of  trust ;  but  he  had  hoped 
in  process  of  time  to  render  the  performance  of  all  high  public  duties 
gratuitous. 

''  I  would  have  discarded  those  needy  individuals,  who  cannot  be  their  own 
masters,  and  whose  urgent  wants  engender  political  immorality.  I  would  have 
wrought  such  a  change  in  opinion,  Siat  public  posts  should  have  been  sought 
after  for  the  mere  honour  of  fillmg  thera.....The  love  of  place  is  the  greatest 
check  to  public  knorals.  A  man  who  solicits  a  public  post,  feels  his  independence 
sold  beforehand.  In  England  the  greatest  families,  the  whole  peerage,  disdain 
toot  to  hunt  after  places.    Their  eicuse  is,  that  the  enormous  burdens  of  taxation 
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deprive  tfiem  of  the  means  of  linD^  without  additions  to  their  income.  Pitiful 
pretence !  It  is  because  their  principles  are  mere  decayed  than  their  fortunes. 
When  people  of  a  certain  ranlc  stoop  to  solicit  public  posts  for  the  srice  of  emohi- 
ment,  there  is  an  end  to  all  independence  and  dignity  of  national  character.  In 
France  the  shocks  and  commotions  of  our  Revolution  mirfat  have  afforded  an  apo- 
logy for  such  conduct.  Ail  had  been  unsettled,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
^tabfiflhing  themselves.  To  promote  this  object  with  the  least  possible  offence  to 
delicacy  of  feeling,  I  was  induced  to  attach  considerable  emolument  and  high 
honour  to  all  public  posts.  But  in  course  of  time  I  intended  to  work  a  change  by 
the  mere  force  of  opinion.  And  this  was  by  no  meaiui  impossible.  Every  thing 
mast  yield  to  the  ii^uence  of  power,  when  it  is  directed  to  objects  truly  just,  ho- 
nourable,  and  great." 

These  were,  we  fear,  chimeras.  We  question  the  possibility  of  ef- 
fecting such  a  revolution  in  any  country,  where  a  taste  for  ease  and 
refinement  has  once  taken  root ;  and  we  greatly  apprehend,  that,  among 
aU  the  nations  of  Europe,  modem  France  is  the  very  one  where  the 
necessary  simplicity  of  character,  and  practical  exaltation  of  sentiment, 
would  be  most  difficuldy  produced,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  permanent. 
Still  there  Is  something  consolatory  in  finding,  that  such  a  man  as  Na- 
poleon, experienced  as  he  was  in  the  vices  and  selfishness  of  public  men, 
should  have  clung  to  the  hope,  that  a  system  of  government  founded 
upon  a  virtuous  preference  of  the  general  good  was  not,  after  all,  so 
visionary  ajs  to  forbid  the  experiment.  What  follows  is  more  in  his 
character  as  a  keen  and  severe  appreciater  of  the  morals  and  opinions 
of  his  time.  After  he  had  developed  the  preceding  views,  Las  Cases 
expressed  his  surprise  that  he  should  never  have  thrown  out  a  hint  of 
the  hnportant  objects  he  had  in  contemplation. 

^  What  would  have  been  the  use  of  promulgating  mpr  intentions  ?"  said  he,  "  I 
should  have  been  styJed  a  quack,  accused  of  insinuation  and  subtilty,  and  have 
fidlea  into  discredit  Situated  as  I  was,  deprived  of  hereditary  authority,  and  of 
die  iDusion  caUed  legitimacy,  I  was  compelled  to  avoid  entering  the  Uste  with  my 
opponents.  I  was  obliged  to  be  bold,  imperious,  and  decisive.  You  have  told  me 
Oat  in  your  Faubourg  they  used  to  say,  *  Why  is  ht  nat  legUmale  V  If  I  had 
been  so,  I  certainly  should  not  have  done  more  than  I  did ;  but  my  conduct  might 
have  appeared  more  amiable." 

Two  or  three  days  after,  we  find  him  revealing,  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  his  accustomed  animation,  some  of  the  principal  oIk 
jects  of  his  general  policy.  One  of  his  great  plans,  he  said,  was  die 
coocentration  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  each  into  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  but  bouiA  together  by  a  federal  compact,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  unity  of  codes,  principles,  opinions,  and  interests.  The  concen-' 
tration  of  France  was  perfected— that  of  Italy  far  advanced.  In  Spain^ 
he  asserts,  it  would  have  been  accomplished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
reverKs  he  sustained  at  distant  points,  and  the  error  he  committed  in 
transferring  his  whole  forces  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  leagues  from 
that  country.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  expected  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  years  to  have  efiected  such  a  prosperous  revolution  in  the 
conditicui  of  the  Spaniards,  as  would  have  well  entitled  him  to  then* 
gralitude.  This  hope  might  have  been  reasonable,  or  it  may  have  been 
only  the  sophistry  of  an  ambitious  mind,  seizing  upon  any  pretext  for 
open  and  unprovoked  aggression ;  but  he  was  at  least  prophetic  in  one 
point  of  his  concluding  observations  upon  this  topic :  ^^  I  should  have 
-Mved  them  from  the  tyranny  by  which  they  are  now  oppressed,  and 
the  terrihk  agitcUions  that  await  them.^^    His  remarks  upon  Ger- 
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many,  though  few,  have  a  prospective  interest,  that  gives  them  no  small 
importance. 

*^  The  concentration  of  the  Germant  must  have  been  effected  more  gradually, 
vnci  therefore  I  had  done  no  more  than  simplify  their  monstrous  complication. 
Not  that  they  were  unprepared  for  conceutraliKation.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
too  well  prepared  for  it,  and  they  might  have  blindly  risen  in  reaction  against  00, 
before  they  had  comprehended  our  designs.  How  happens  it  that  no  Germaa 
prince  has  yet  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  spirit  of  his  nation,  and  turned  it  to 
good  account  ?  Certainly  if  Heaven  had  made  mc  a  prince  of  Germany,  amidst  the 
many  critical  events  of  our  times,  I  should  infallibly  have  governed  the  30,000,000 
of  Germans  combined  ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  them,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
■Ifinn,  that  if  they  had  once  elected  and  proclaimed  me,  they  would  not  have  for- 
•aken  me,  and  I  should  never  have  been  at  St.  Helena." 

Then  after  some  melancholy  detaib  and  comparisons,  resomiog  the 
previous  subject,  he  said^ 

<f  At  all  evenu  this  concentration  will  be  brought  about  sooner  or  later  by  the 
very  force  of  events.  The  impulse  is  given,  and  I  thmk  that,  since  my  fall,  and 
the  destruction  of  my  system,  no  grand  equilibrium  can  possibly  be  established  in 
Europe,  except  by  the  concentration  and  confederation  of  the  prmcipal  nations. 
The  sovereign  who,  in  the  first  great  conflict,  shall  sincerely  embrace  the  cause  of 
the  people,  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Europe,  and  may  attempt  whatever 
he  pleases." 

Here  again  he  returns  to  hb  motives  for  withholding  all  disclosures 
upon  the  subject  of  these  and  his  other  adventurous  projects.  The 
passage  is  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  most  explanatory  that  we  recol- 
lect him  to  have  given,  of  that  air  of  incomprehensibility  with  which, 
in  the  fulness  of  h^  power,  he  was  pleased  to  envelope  his  proceedings. 

^  It  will  perhaps  be  asked,*'  he  says,  "  why  I  did  not  suffer  thew  ideas  to  trans- 
pire ?  why  I  did  not  submit  them  to  public  discussion ',  since  they  would  doubtless 
have  become  popular,  and  popularity  would  have  been  an  immense  reinforcement 
to  me  ?  My  answer  is,  that  malevolence  is  ever  more  active  than  good  intention ; 
that  at  the  present  day,  the  power  of  wit  overrules  good  sense,  and  obscures  the 
dcarestpoinUatwill;  and  that  to  have  submitted  these  important  subjects  to 
public  discussion  would  have  been  to  consign  them  to  the  mercy  of  party-spirit, 
passion,  uitrigue,  and  gossiping,  while  the  infallible  result  would  have  been  dis- 
credit and  opposition.  I  conceived,  therefore,  that  secrecy  was  the  most  advisable 
course.  I  surrounded  myself  with  that  halo  of  mystery,  which  pleases  and  inte- 
resU  the  multitude, — gives  birth  to  speculations  which  occupy  the  public  mitid, 
and  finally,  allbrds  opportunities  for  those  sudden  and  brilliant  disclosures  which 
exercise  such  important  influence.  It  was  this  very  prinopte  that  accelerated  ray 
unfortunate  march  to  Moscow.  Had  I  been  more  delibeAe,  I  might  have  averted 
every  evil ;  but  I  could  not  delay,  and  afford  time  for  comment.  With  my  career 
already  traped  out,  with  my  ideas  formed  for  the  future,  it  was  necessary  that  say 
movement  and  my  success  should  seem,  as  it  were,  supernatural.*' 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  may  in  passing  observe,  tliat  these 
and  similar  disclosures  contuned  in  other  parts  of  the  present  work, 
have  been  received  in  a  somewhat  singular  spirit  by  certain  persons 
among  the  French,  who  shared  in  Napoleon's  power,  and  still  profess  a 
devotion  to  his  fame.  To  some  of  these,  who  had  constant  access  to 
his  person,  and  were  considered  to  have  been  admitted  to  his  confidence, 
it  has  not  been  a  litde  mortifying  to  find  their  old  master  proclaiming 
that,  after  all,  they  had  been  as  ignorant  as  the  multitude  of  his  secret 
motives  and  intentions  upon  the  most  important  occasions  of  his  career. 
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They  accordingly  assert  pretty  roundly  and  confidently,  that  the  Em- 
peror has  been  mystifying  the  Count  Las  Cases  and  Europe;  that 
these  elaborate  explanations  of  his  uncommunicated  views  and  objects 
are  all  a  fable,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of  his  individual  justifica- 
tion, and  therefore  to  be  treated  by  all  sagacious  readers  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  brilliant  imposture.  We  cannot  stop  to  adjust 
the  conflicting  probabilities  between  the  Exile's  veracity  and  the  sple- 
netic incredulity  of  his  former  servants.  We  simply  give  as  not  an  in- 
curious circumstance,  the. feeling  which  we  have  recently  discovered 
to  exist  upon  this  portion  of  the  conversations  at  St.  Helena. 

There  are,  we  doubt  not,  many  excellent  persons  among  us,  who  still 
think  that  the  penance  of  Napoleon's  latter  years  was  but  a  poor  expi- 
ation of  his  manifold  exploits.  To  these  it  may  be  a  gratification  to 
knoWy  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  glory,  he  was  not  exempt  from  the 
petty  vexations  of  domestic  life.  .It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  man 
should  have  had  an  expensive  wife,  but  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and 
lamentable  to  think  that  her  rage  for  caps  and  bonnets  should  have 
ctnnpelled  him  to  employ  an  imperial  coup-^-main  upon  such  an  ob» 
Ject  as  a  refractory  Parisian  milliner.  Such  however  appears  to  have 
been  the  necessity  of  his  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  he  says,  '^  Her  extravagance  vexed  me 
beyond  measure.  Calculator  as  I  am,  I  would,  of  course,  rather  have  given 
awvy  a  milUon  of  francs  than  have  seen  100,000  squandered  away."  He  informed 
its,  that  having  one  day  unexpectedly  broken  in  upon  Josepliine's  morning  circle, 
he  found  a  cekbrated  milliner,  whom  he  had  expressly  forbidden  to  go  near  the 
Empress,  as  she  was  ruining  her  by  extravagant  demands.  ^^  My  unlooked-for 
entrance  occasioned  great  dismay  in  the  academic  sitting.  I  gave  some  orders 
anpercehred  to  the  individuals  who  were  in  attendance,  and  on  the  lady's  depar- 
tare  she  was  seised,  and  conducted  to  the  Bicetre.  A  great  outcty  was  raised 
among  the  higher  circles  in  Paris ;  it  was  said  that  my  conduct  was  disgraceful. 
It  MMm  became  the  fashion  to  visit  the  milliner  in  her  confinement,  and  there  was 
daily  a  file  of  carriages  at  the  gate  of  the  prison.  The  police  uiformcd  me  of 
these  facts.  *■  All  the  better,*  said  I ;  <  but  I  hope  she  is  not  treated  with  severity ; 
aoc  cvnfined  in  a  dungeon.'  *■  No,  Sire,  she  has  a  suite  of  apartments,  and  a 
drawing-room.*  '  Oh,  well !  let  her  be.  If  this  measure  is  pronounced  to  be  ty- 
rannical, so  much  the  better ;  it  will  be  a  diapason  stroke  for  a  great  many  others. 
Voy  Iktie  will  serve  to  shew  that  I  can  do  more.' " 

But  what  follows  was  still  more  provoking. 

He  also  nnentioned  a  celebrated  man-milliner  who,  he  remarked,  was  the  most 
insoient  fellow  he  had  ever  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  *'  I  was  one 
day,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  speaking  to  him  respecting  a  trmunan  that  he  had  fiir- 
o&iied,  when  lie  had  the  presumption  to  call  my  conduct  in  question.  He  did 
what  no  roan  in  France  except  himself  wmUd  have  ventured  to  do ;  he  began 
vtth  great  volubility  to  prove  to  me  that  I  did  not  grant  a  sufficient  allowance  to 
the  Empress  Josephine,  and  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  pay  for  her  clothes 
odt  of  such  a  sum.  I  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  impertinent  eloquence.  I  stopped 
htm  short  with  a  look,  and  left  him  transfixed." 

'  The  present,  like  the  former  volumes,  brings  us  acquainted  with 
many  personal  traits  which  would  deserve  to  be  recorded,  although 
Napoleon  had  never  been  a  monarch.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
rapidity  and  precision  of  his  judgments  upon  literary  topics :  we  give 
/cme  farther  example. 

"  At  first  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Romans  should  have  had  no  trage- 
dies ;  but  tiwn  again  he  observed,  that  tragedy,  in  dramatic  representation,  would 
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bmwt  been  ill-cakiiiated  to  rouse  the  feeUngi  of  the  Bornans,  ihice  th^  pctfonae4 
real  tragedy  in  their  circuie*.  The  combau  of  the  gladiators,"  said  be,  "  the 
sight  of  men  consigned  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  were  far  more  terrible  than  all 
our  dramatic  horrors  put  together.  These,  in  fact,  were  the  only  tragedies  suited 
to  the  iron  nenres  of  the  Romans." 

There  are  nmny  scattered  sayings  which  mark  the  man. 

Speaking  of  the  elements  of  society,  he  said,  ^  Democracy  may  be 
furious — but  it  has  some  heart — ^it  may  be  moved.  As  to  Aristocracy, 
it  is  always  cold  and  unforgiving."  ' 

One  day,  when  the  Emperor  was  reproaching  an  individual  for  not 
correcting  the  vices  which  he  knew  he  possessed,  '^  Sir,"  said  he,^  when 
a  man  knows  his  moral  infirmity,  he  may  cure  his  mind,  just  as  he 
would  cure  his  arm  or  his  leg." 

It  was  asked  in  his  presence,  how  it  happened  that  misfortunes  which 
were  yet  uncertain  often  distressed  us  more  than  miseries  that  had  ai« 
ready  been  suffered :  "  Because,"  observed  the  Emperor,  "  in  the  ima- 
gination, as  in  calculation,  the  power  of  what  is  unknown  b  tucoaMieii- 
wrabk.*^ 

The  same  promptness  of  scientific  analysb  will  be  recognised  in  the 
following  anecdote. — The  Count  Las  Cases,  who,  by  the  way,  is  singu* 
larly  prone  to  exalt  every  casual  coincidence  into  a  miracidous  inter- 
ference, related  an  instance  of  the  kind,  as  reported  to  him  by  Charette, 
the  hero  of  La  Vendee.  Charette,  in  his  youth,  was  ofi*  Brest  in  a 
small  cutter,  when  a  furious  gale  of  wind  came  on.  The  mast  was 
carried  away ;  the  vessel  became  unmanageable,  and  certain  destruction 
seemed  inevitable.  At  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  the  whole  crew, 
by  a  spontaneous  impulse,  made  a  vow  of  a  taper  to  Our  Lady  of  Ro- 
couvrance  at  Brest,  if  she  would  vouchsafe  to  ensure  their  safety.  The 
wind  instantly  abated.  It  was  m  the  month  of  Dec^nber,  and  the 
night  was  long  and  dark.  The  vessel,  which  had  got  entangled  among 
ridges,  drifted  along  at  hazard,  and  the  crew  had  resigned  themselves 
to  the  will  of  fate,  when  they  unexpectedly  heard  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 
They  sounded,  and  finding  but  little  depth  of  water,  they  cast  anchor. 
At  daybreak  they  found  that  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivo*  of 
Landemau.  The  bell  they  had  heard  was  that  ol  the  noghbouring 
parish  church. 

*'  The  cotter/'  contfaraed  the  Count,  "  had  miracakNnly  escaped  the  mimerous 
sand-banks  that  are  dispersed  about  the  entrance  of  Brest.  She  bad  been  car- 
ried through  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  port,  had  passed  three  or  four  bundred  ships 
that  were  lying  m  the  roads,  and  had  at  length  found  a  calm  statiMi  at  the  aaouth 
of  the  river."— ^<  This/'  said  the  Emperor,  *'  shews  the  diflerence  between  the 
blindfold  efforts  of  man,  and  the  certam  coarse  of  nature.  That,  at  which  jou 
express  so  mnch  surprise,  mud  neeessnrtfy  hmvt  ht^ffpened.  It  k  rerj  probable, 
that  with  the  fid!  power  of  exerting  the  utmost  skill,  the  eonfusioB  and  errora  of 
the  moment  would  have  occasioned  the  wreck  of  the  vesiel ;  whereas,  in  spite  of 
so  many  adverse  chances.  Nature  saved  her :  she  was  borne  onward  by  the  tid( ; 
the  force  of  the  current  carried  her  pneueiy  Uuwigh  the  mwfaBe  qf  each  thanneiy  so 
that  she  could  not  possibly  be  lost." 

We  could  recommend  this  explanation  to  our  Irish  friends  as  a 
formula  of  reasoning  that  may  be  occasionally  applied  to  the  course  of 
miracles  which  Prince  Hohenlohe  has  imdertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
tongue4ied  ladies  of  their  country. 
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Among  the  numerous  historical  details  that  are  scattered  throughout 
the  present  publication,  there  is  a  full  account  of  the  affair  of  the  un- 
fortunate Duke  d'Engliden,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  re- 
curred to  it.  In  the  presence  of  strangers  he  adopted  a  line  of  argu- 
ment founded  almost  exclusively  on  the  law  of  nature  and  state  politics. 
With  those  whom  he  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  private  conversation, 
he  descended  into  the  following  particulars  : — 

"  I  was  one  day  alone,  I  recollect  it  well ;  I  was  taking  my  cofiec,  half-seated 
on  the  table  on  which  1  had  just  dined,  when  sudden  information  is  brought  to  me 
that  a  new  conspiracy  has  been  discovered.  1  am  warmly  urged  to  put  an  end 
to  these  enormities.  They  represent  to  me  that  it  is  time,  at  last,  to  give  a  lesson 
to  thoce  who  have  been  day  after  day  conspiring  against  my  life ;  that  this  end 
can  onJy  be  attained  by  shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  them  ;  and  that  the  Puke 
d'Enghien,  who  might  now  be  convicted  of  forming  part  of  this  new  conspiracy, 
and  taken  in  the  very  act,  should  be  that  one.  It  was  added,  that  he  hsiid  been 
Kca  at  Strasburg ;  that  it  was  even  believed  that  he  had  been  in  Paris  ;  and  that 
the  pian  was,  that  he  should  enter  France  by  the  East,  at  the  moment  of  the  ex- 
plosion,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Berry  was  disembarking  in  the  West.  1  should  tell 
yon  (observed  the  Emperor)  that  I  did  not  even  know  precisely  who  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  (the  Revolution  having  taken  place  when  1  was  yet  a  very  young 
man,  and  I  having  never  been  at  Court)  ;  and  that  I  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
where  he  was  at  that  moment.  Having  been  informed  on  those  points,  I  exclaim- 
ed, that  if  such  were  the  case,  the  Duke  ought  to  be  arrested,  and  that  orders 
should  be  given  to  that  effect.  Every  thing  had  been  foreseen,  and  prepared — 
the  different  orders  were  already  cbrawn  up— nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  sign  them ;  and  the  fate  of  the  young  Prince  was  thus  decided.  He  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  past  at  a  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from 
the  Rhine,  in  the  States  of  Baden.  Had  I  been  sooner  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  of  its  importance,  I  should  have  taken  umbrage  at  it,  and  should  not 
have  snilered  the  Prince  to  remain  so  near  the  frontiers  of  France;  and 
that  circumstance,  as  it  happened,  would  have  saved  his  life.  As  for  the  as- 
MTtions  that  were  advanced  at  the  time,  that  I  had  been  strenuously  opposed  in 
this  afiair,  and  that  numerous  solicitations  had  been  made  to  me,  they  are  utterly 
false,  and  were  only  invented  to  make  me  appear  in  a  more  odious  light.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  various  motives  that  have  been  ascribed  to  me. 
These  motives  may-  have  existed  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  acted  an  inferior 
part  on  the  occasion,  and  may  have  guided  them  in  their  private  views  ;  but  my 
conduct  was  influenced  only  by  the  nature  of  the  fact  itself,  and  the  energy  of 
ray  disposition.  Undoubtedly,  if  I  had  been  informed  in  time  of  certain  circum- 
stances respecting  the  opinions  of  the  Prince,  and  his  disposition — if,  above  all,  I 
iiadseem  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me,  and  which,  God  knows  for  what  reason, 
was  only  delivered  to  me  after  his  death,  I  should  certainly  have  forgiven  him." 

We  had  noted  several  other  striking  passages  for  insertion  ;  hut  we 
are  reminded  by  our  limits  that  it  is  time  we  take  a  final  leave  of  this 
interesting  work — ^the  most  attractive  and  important,  in  numerous 
points  of  view,  that  has  appeared  in  modern  times.  To  the  extraor- 
dinary person  of  whom  it  treats,  we  foresee  that  we  shall  have  many 
fixture  occasions  to  recur.  His  character  and  conduct  have  raised 
questions  of  vital  interest  that  will  long  be  remembered  and  discussed. 
Among,  these  (and  it  b  one  of  not  the  least  singular  circumstances  of 
his  history)  the  question  of  his  personal  merits  has  met  with  rather  a 
curious  destiny  in  this  country.  He  is  detested  and  decried  for  his 
despotism  and  aggression  by  that  class  of  politicians  among  us  who 
wonld  abridge,  if  they  could,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  privileges 
of  thought  and  action^^by  the  admirers  of  the  Holy  Alliance — the 
apologists  of  the  Spanish  expedition — by  the  very  men  whose  doc- 
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trines,  if  not  repelled  by  the  free  spirit  of  the  nation,  would  reduce 
England  to  a  condition  of  lazy  acquiescence,  which,  had  it  existed  in 
Napoleon's  day,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  laid  us  at  his  feet.  While 
the  only  favour,  on  the  other  hand,  that  has  been  shewn  his  memory, 
has  been  from  those  who  have  uniformly  asserted  the  principles  of  ge- 
neral freedom — who  have  laboured,  and  are  labouring,  to  keep  up  in 
the  breast  of  Englishmen  those  sentiments  of  political  hardihood  and 
pride,  which  would  be  sure  to  baffle,  were  the  attempt  to  be  ever 
made,  the  designs  of  an  adventurous  usurper.  This  single  fact,  we 
apprehend,  if  attentively  meditated  upon,  will  go  pretty  far  towards 
enabling  us  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  Napoleon's  career.  He  must 
have  done  much  for  the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  govern,  to 
have  entitled  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  one  party,  and  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  other ;  he  must  have  been  a  great  reformer,  as  well  as  a 
great  despot  Had  his  tyrannical  propensities  been  unrelieved  by  any 
acts  of  public  virtue,  his  revilers  could  not,  upon  the  principles  of 
their  school,  be  sincere  in  their  condemnation,  and  every  friend  of 
human  happiness  would  blush  to  be  his  apologist.* 


THE    ISLE    OF    FOUNTS, 

An  Indian  Tradition. 

Son  of  the  Stranger !  wouldst  than  take 
O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way, 

To  reach  the  still  and  shining  Lake, 

Alon^  whose  banlu  the  West-winds  play  ? 

— Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 

Oh !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain-Isle ! 

Lull  but  the  mightv  Serpent-King,t 
Midst  the  great  hocks,  his  old  domain, 

Ward  but  the  Cougar's  deadly  spring, 
— ^Thy  step  that  Lake's  green  shore  may  gain ; 

And  the  bright  Isle^  when  all  is  past, 

Shall  vainly  meet  thine  eye  at  last ! 


*  We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  Eighth  and  last  Fart  of  this  publication. — 
It  comprises  a  variety  of  interesting  correspondence  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
alleviating  the  situation  of  the  captive,  and  also  the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  the 
Count  Las  Cases  after  his  separation  from  Napoleon.  With  regard  to  the  removal 
of  Las  Cases  from  St.  Helena,  he  unquestionably  violated  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  had  himself  consented  to  remain.  The  innocent  or  unimportant  nature 
of  the  documents  which  he  attempted  to  transmit  through  a  secret  channel  to 
Europe,  did  not  render  him  the  less  amenable  to  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of 
his  own  agreement.  But  in  other  respects  (with  the  honourable  exception  of  his 
treatment  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  he  seems  to  have 
been  miserably  buffeted  about.  The  account  of  his  journey  from  Gravesend  to 
Francfort,  where  at  last  he  found  an  asylum,  is  more  like  a  chapter  of  Caleb  Wil- 
liams than  a  detail  of  probable  occurrences,  and  affords  a  very  edifying  picture  of 
the  prevailing  horror  at  the  idea  of  allowing  alky  authentic  intelligence  of  ?9apo- 
leon*s  condition  and  sentiments  to  transpire. 

tThe  Cherokees  believe  that  the  recesses  of  their  mountains,  overrrown  with 
lofty  phies  and  cedars,  and  covered  with  old  mossy  rocks,  are  inhabited  by  the 
Kings  or  Chiefs  of  the  Rattlesnakes,  whom  they  denominate  the  ^  bright  old  inha- 
bitants." They  represent  them  as  snakes  of  an  enormous  sixe,  and  which  possess 
the  power  of  <hrawing  to  them  every  living  creature  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
their  eyes.  Their  he«ds  are  crowned  with  a  large  carbuncle  of  daisaling  brightness. 
See  Notes  to  Leyden's  "  Scenes  of  Infancy." 
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Yes !  there,  with  all  its  rainbow-streams, 

Clear  as  within  thine  arrow's  flight, 
The  Isle  of  founts,  the  Isle  of  dreams, 

Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  light, 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee  ! 

And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowery 

Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die, 
And  singing  voices  from  their  bowers, 

Shall  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky  ; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  cell. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  Earth  ? 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies, 

To  which  the  ancient  Rocks  give  birth  ^ 
— ^Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves, 
Shall  swell  those  Isle-notes  o*er  the  waves. 

The  emerald  waves ! — they  take  their  hue 

And  image  from  that  summer-shora  ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  light  canoe. 

And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar, 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  morning's  speed. 
The  sunbright  land  should  still  recede  ! 

Yet  on  the  breeze  thou  still  sbalt  hear 

The  music  of  its  flowering  shades. 
And  ever  shall  the  sound  be  near 

Of  founts  that  ripple  through  its  glades  ! 
The  sound,  and  sight,  and  flashing  ray, 
Of  joyous  waters  in  thebr  play. 

but  woe  for  him  wh»  sees  them  burst 

With  theur  bright  spray-showers  to  the  Lake ! 

Barth  has  no  spring  to  quench  the  thirst 
That  semblance  in  his  soul  shall  wake, 

For  ever  pouring  through  his  dreams. 

The  gush  of  those  untasted  streams ! 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn, 

The  waters  of  our  deserts  lie, 
Yet  at  their  source  his  lip  shall  bum, 

Parch'd  with  the  fever's  agony  ! 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main, 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 

E'en  thus  our  Hunters  came  of  yore 

Back  from  their  vain  and  weary  quest ; 
— ^Had  they  not  seen  th'  untrodden  shore, 

And  could  they  midst  our  wilds  find  rest  * 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled, 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead  I 

They  lay  beside  our  glancing  rills. 

With  visions  m  their  darken'd  eye, 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills, 

Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly  ; 
Their  spears  upon  the  cedar  hung, 
Their  javelins  to  the  wind  were  flung. 


*  The  Stones  called  by  the  Sonth  American  Missionaries  Laxas  de  Mutieaj  from 
vhich  travellers  on  the  Oroonoco  have  occasionally  heard,  towards  sun-rise,  snb- 
tnraneoos  sounds,  ret^embling  those  of  the  organ. — HwnboMVt  Trartls. 
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They  bent  no  more  the  forest-bow, 
They  ann*d  not  with  the  warrior-band, 

The  moon*  waned  o'er  them  dim  and  slow — 
—They  left  us  for  the  Spirit's  land ! 

Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 

Shows  where  the  Restless  found  their  sleep. 

Son  of  the  Stranger !  if  at  eve 

Silence  be  midst  us  in  thy  placei 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 

The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase  ! 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
—Oh  !  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain-Isle  !  F  JH. 


P£RANZULES. 

A  Spanish  HtBiorical  Fragment.^ 

.  Thb  same  age  that  produced  the  Cid\^  gave  birth  to  Pedro,  Lord  of 
Valladolid,  whose  surname  Anzures,  or  Anzules,  was  by  the  soft 
pronunciation  of  the  Castilians  blended  with  his  baptismal  appetlation, 
into  Peranzulet*  He  must  have  known  the  former  hero  at  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  heard,  probably  with  a  pang  of  generous  emtilation, 
of  the  conquest  of  Valencia ;  that  noble  city,  whose  possession  crowned 
the  Spanish  hero's  career  of  glory,  and  which,  with  every  title  to  be 
distinguished  from  two  smaller  towns  of  the  same  name,  by  calling 
herself  the  Great,  or  taking  the  addition  of  any  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs,  has  preferred  the  ba^e  of  her  ancient  lord,  and  is  still  known  as 
Valencia  of  the  Cid, 

The  memory  of  Peranzules  is,  however,  preserved  with  veneration 
in  the  early  annals  of  Spain,  not  so  much  for  his  achievements  in  the 
field,  as  for  his  being  the  model  of  that  firmness  of  mind,  which,  fixed 
on  jtistice  and  honour  as  upon  a  rock,  leads  its  possessor  through  h'/e, 
unshaken  by  the  storms  which  make  the  very  sands  boil  in  the  surface 
of  those  boisterous  gulfs,  the  courts  of  nascent  and  half-civilized  states. 
Peranzules  stands,  in  Spanish  history,  as  the  original  of  the  genuine 
national  honour, — not  the  rufiian  spirit  of  revenge,  which,  under  the 
reign  'of  Spanish  despotism,  concealed  the  knife  under  the  same  cloak 
that  hid  the  face — but  that  intrepid  fear  of  just  blame,  which  steels  the 
heart  against  every  other  fear  in  the  universe. 

Hardly  any  thing  but  his  lo3ralty  could  mark  the  distance  which  se- 
parated the  Lord  of  Valladolid  from  thase  to  whom  he  paid  allegiance. 
by  descent  and  connexions  he  was  almost  a  peer  of  the  independent 
princes  who  reigned  in  difierent  parts  of  Spain.  His  kni^tly  accom- 
plishments, and  probably  some  mental  cultivation  above  the  nide 
champions  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Alphonso  VI.  induced  the 
Castilian  monarch  to  intrust  the  education  of  his  daughter  Urraca  to 
Peranzules.  Whether  the  probabiUty  of  her  succeeding  to  the  throne 
made  the  acquisition  of  something  above  feminine  softness  desirable,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  warlike  monarch ;  or  that,  the  Castilian  females  being 
deemed  too  deficient^  in  all  but  the  arts  of  pleasing,  tutors  were  pre> 

*  See  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  Book  X.  Chap.  8. ;  and  Zurita,  Annals  of 
Arairon,  Book  I.  Chap.  28. 
t  The  year  of  the  Cid't  dealh  is  not  well  known.    It  is  supposed  to  be  1099 
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terred  to  gotemeases  in  that  age  and  country,  we  are  not  able  to 
decide. 

Where  the  difference  of  age  secured  both  master  and  pupil  from  the 
secret  growth  of  a  dangerous  passion,  nothing  seems  more  apt  to  create 
a  pure  and  lasting  attachment  than  the  duties  performed  by  the  noble 
Castilian  to  the  daughter  of  his  sovereign.  But  that  princess  had  none 
of  the  noble  qualities  which  adorned  her  father ;  and,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  conjecture  from  the  scanty  notice  which  history  gives  of  her 
mother,  Urraca  had  derived  from  that  source  a  selfish,  turbulent  spirit, 
which,  even  without  her  peculiar  and  grosser  failings,  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  gratitude  to  the  virtuous  instiiictor  of  her  youth. 

Prince  Sancho,  the  only  son  of  Alphopso  VI.  being  slain  near  Ucles, 
in  a  battle  against  the  Moors,  Urraca  became  heiress  to  the  throne  of 
Castile.  She  was  at  that  time*  the  widow  of  Raimund,  Lord  of 
Gafida,  a  son  of  William  I.  Count  of  Bm-gUndy,  whom  the  Castilian 
king  had  chosen,  out  of  the  noble  adventurers  that  joined  his  standard 
from  France,  to  share  the  throne  with  his  daughter  in  the  event  of  her 
accession.  Alphonso,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  saw  with  increasing 
concern,  that  within  a  short  time  the  sceptre  he  had  wielded  with  glory, 
would  glide  into  the  feeble  grasp  of  a  young  volatile  woman,  who  ap« 
peared  alike  intemperate  in  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  of  pleasure. 
Anxious  for  the  glory  of  a  kingdom  which,  under  his  sway,  had  given 
the  first  signs  of  a  setded  ascendancy  over  the  Moors,  he  feared  that 
the  infant  son  of  Urraca,  if  allowed  to  grow  under  the  exclusive  in- 
fluence of  his  mother,  might  disgrace  the  name  of  Alphonso,  which,  in 
the  fond  hope  of  imparting  hb  own  spirit,  the  old  king  had  given  his 
grandchild.  The  fate  of  his  family  and  kingdom  hung  upon  the  choice 
of  a  husband  for  the  heiress,  whose  hand  was  ahready  a  subject  of  con- 
tention among  the  grandees.  To  obviate,  therefore,  the  feuds  and 
dhrisions  with  which  Gomez,  Count  of  Candespina,  and  Peter,  Count 
of  Lara,  the  two  chief  suitors,  threatened  the  state,  Alphonso  an- 
nounced his  fixed  determination  of  giving  Urraca  to  the  Prince  of 
Aragon.  Not  long  after  the  marriage,  the  two  crowns  became  vacant ; 
and  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  who,  by  his  numerous  victories  against  the 
Moors,  obtained  the  addition  of  Conqueror^  assumed,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Spain,  which  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Cas- 
file  clahned,  at  that  time,  as  due  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their 
dominions. 

The  last  illness  of  Alphonso  VI.  though  it  had  obliged  him  for  a 
whole  year  to  abandon  the  cares  of  government,  had  not  been  perceived 
in  the  weakness  of  delegated  power,  for  that  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Peranzules.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king  his  master,  Alphonso  of 
Aragon,  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  that  noble  Castilian,  con- 
finned  his  powers  to  govern  the  kingdom ;  and  when  the  Queen's  im- 
patience to  appear  at  her  court  of  Toledo  prevailed  upon  him  to  send 
her  to  Castile  some  time  before  he  could  follow  her,  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  she  would  strictly  adhere  to  the  advice  of  her  former  tutor. 

Urraca's  spirit,  now  emboldened  with  power,  and  become  ungovern- 
able with  the  love  of  pleasure,  could  ill  brook  the  control  of  a  virtuous 
man,  who  fearlessly  opposed  her  misrule  and  jealously  watched  her  con- 
duct.    Lara  and  Candespina,  who  formerly  sued  for  her  hand,  were  now 
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rivals  for  an  intimacy,  to  which  the  Queen's  levity  seemed  to  encourage 
them  equally.  Peranzules,  finding  his  efforts  unequal  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  the  Spanish  throne^  urged  the  necessity  of  the  King's  pre- 
sence at  Toledo.  It  seems  that  one  of  his  despatches  was  intercepted 
by  the  Queen,  who  having  already  set  up  pretensions  to  absolute  and 
independent  sway  over  her  portion  of  the  kingdom,  enforced  a  sentence 
of  banishment  on  Peranzules,  for  addressing  the  Kmg  by  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

The  party  which  encouraged  the  Queen  in  hsx  attempts  towards 
independence,  though  strong  enough  to  deprive  Peranzules  of  his  Cas* 
tilian  states,  and  oblige  him  to  take  refuge  in  Aragon,  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  nerve  and  consistency  which  were  necessary  to  make  head 
against  the  King,  who,  aware  of  his  wife's  misconduct,  hastened  from 
Aragon  to  Toledo,  and  confined  her  in  the  fortress  of  Castellar,  on  the 
banks  of  the  £bro.  Alphonso's  military  renown,  and  the  dedsion  of 
his  character,  struck  awe  into  the  restless  and  aspiring  nobles,  while  the 
iustice  of  his  administration,  and  the  benefits  he  conferred  on  the  com* 
monalty  by  rebuilding  the  towns  of  Billorado,  Berlanga,  Soria,  and 
Almaz6n,  which  lay  dismantled  by  the  Moors,  attached  the  nation  to 
his  person,  and  cemented  his  power  in  the  kingdom.  His  ng^t  in 
fact  to  the  throne  was,  in  those  times,  considered  by  many  as  equal 
to  that  of  his  wife ;  for  both  were  great  grandchildren  of  Sancho  III. 
and  the  order  of  succession  by  representation  was  still  unsettled  in 
Europe. 

Prince  Alpfaonso,  Urraca's  son,  was  in  the  mean  tune  in  Galida, 
under  the  care  of  Peter,  Count  of  Trava,  his  tutor.  Thb  nobleman, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  Santiago,  formed  a  plan  for  liberating  the 
Queen,  which  being  carried  into  execution,  put  the  power  of  the  state 
into  the  hands  of  the  Gallcian  party.  Alphonso  of  Aragon,  whose 
absence  from  Castile  had  favoured  the  views  of  his  enemies,  penetrated 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  revolted  provinces,,  and  carrying  every 
thing  before  him,  overran  in  a  short  time  Galicia,  Castile,  and 
Estremadura,  reducing  fortresses,  and  laymg  waste  the  lands  of  his 
opponents. 

It  was  not,  however,  Alphonso's  power  and  military  prowess  which 
the  united  barons  had  solely  to  fear.  The  Queen's  natural  levity,  com* 
bined  with  her  unruly  ambition,  disconcerted  at  once  the  welI4aid 
plans  which  were  at  work  to  expel  the  Aroganese  from  the  Castiliaa 
throne. 

Consanguinity,  even  in  the  third  remove,  was  deemed,  in  that  age,  to 
invalidate  marriage;  yet  this  supposed  impediment  was  consUmtly 
overlooked  in  the  negotiation  of  every  royal  match,  as  if  both  parties 
were  glad  to  leave  a  flaw  in  the  contract,  which  might,  at  th^  option, 
free  them  from  its  obligations.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Gralicians 
having  possessed  themselves  of  the  Queen's  person,  lost  no  time  in 
pleading  the  nullity  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  most  plausible  of  Al- 
phonso's claims  to  the  government  of  Castile  and  Leon.  A  pethioa 
was  accordingly  addressed  to  the  Pope,  who  appointed  the  Bishop  of 
Ssmtiago,  and  some  other  prelates  of  the  Galician  party,  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  of  divorce  accoi;ding 
to  Canon  Law.  While  the  Bishops  were  intent  on  tlie  execution  of 
their  commission,  the  Queen,  jealous  of  the  power  which  her  protectors 
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assumed,  and  aware  that  Trava,  her  son's  tutor,  had  no  object  but  that 
of  governing  the  kuigdom  in  his  pupil's  name,  fled  secretly  to  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  was  artful  enough  to  appease  by  her  tears. 

The  Queen's  reconciliation  with  Alphonso  brought  fresh  troubles  on 
the  Galician  party.  Trava's  rivals  for  power  could  not  endure  the 
thou^ts  of  his  reigning  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince.  A  force 
was  raised  to  take  the  royal  pupil  out  of  his  hands,  and  both  were  be- 
sieged in  a  castle,  which,  from  its  strength,  seemed  only  to  be  reduced 
by  famine.  Unwilling  to  carry  dissension  to  extremities,  and  thinking 
that  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  whom  they  knew  too  well  to  suppose 
she  would  long  continue  quiet  with  her  husband,  might  reconcile  their 
contending  interests,  a  secret  interview  was  procured,  where  Urraca 
concerted  a  second  escape  to  Gallcia.  The  plot,  however,  coming  to 
Alphonso's  knowledge,  he,  with  a  degree  of  forbearance  which  coidd 
hardly  be  expected  in  that  rude  age,  conveyed  his  wife  to  Soria,  then 
on  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and,  having  obtained  a  divorce,  in 
an  Ecclesiastical  Court,  allowed  her  to  depart  in  perfect  liberty. 

The  divisions  of  Spain,  to  which  we  here  give  the  name  of  kingdoms, 
were,  in  those  days,  far  from  exhibiting  an  organized  society,  existing 
under  a  regular  government,  and  forming  the  compact  bodies  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  at  present.  A  number  of  fortiHed  towns  and  castles 
stood  at  considerable  distances,  without  other  ties  but  those  of  religion, 
language,  and  an  almost  nominal  allegiance  to  the  same  monarch. 
Hence  the  surprising  facility  with  which  they  changed  masters ;  not 
only  as  fortune  or  intrigue  favoured,  by  turns,  some  of  the  more  pow- 
erful chiefs  among  the  Spaniards,  but  even  as  the  strength  or  imbecility 
of  their  princes  pushed  or  withdrew  the  limits  between  the  Moors  and 
the  Christians.  Under  this  imperfect  system  of  policy,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  Alphonso  committing  the  principal  fortresses  of  Cas- 
tile into  the  charge  of  some  of  his  noblemen,  and  expecting  that  they 
would  continue  in  his  allegiance,  notvv^ithstanding  his  separation  from 
trraca« 

On  none  did  he  repose  more  confidence  than  Peranzules,  whom, 
daring  the  imprisonment  of  the  Queen,  he  had  recalled  to  be  the  main 
support  of  the  Castilian  crown,  and  to  help  him  in  the  work  of  improv- 
ing that  kingdom.  The  most  important  towns  and  castles  of  the  coun- 
tiy  were,  accordingly,  in  that  nobleman's  keeping ;  while,  during  the 
frequent  expeditions  of  the  King,  either  against  the  Aragonese  Moors, 
or  to  queU  the  rebellions  which  broke  out  in  Galicia,  PeranzUes  ap- 
peared at  the  helm  of  the  state  by  a  kind  of  natur§l  right. 

Alphonso's  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence that  Peranzules  had  surrendered  all  the  towns  and  casdes  into 
the  hands  of  the  Queen,  without  resistance  or  delay,  and  merely  upon 
a  simple  summons,  cannot  be  easily  described.  Burning  with  thoughts 
of  revenge,  the  Aragonese  was  collecting  an  army  to  repossess  himself 
of  idiat  he  had  meant  to  preserve,  probably  as  a  compensation  for  the 
daims  to  the  throne  which  he  had  resigned,  when,  upon  a  muster-day, 
as  he  was  surrounded  by  the  flower  of  his  warriors,  a  knight,  in  bright 
armour,  and  mounted  upon  a  spirited  war-horse,  was  seen  to  approach 
the  splendid  group,  which  formed  the  King's  court  in  the  open  field. 
Unable  to  guess  who  the  stranger  could  be,  the  eyes  of  all  were  rivetted 
mi  hb  person,  while  he  drew  up  to  within  a  short  distance.    Here, 
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alifrliting  from  the  horse,  and  letting  down  his  beaver,  Peranzules  was 
recognised  with  a  suppressed  emotion — ^the  first  note  of  an  indignant 
shout  from  tlie  crowd  of  warricnii.  This  sudden  ebullition  was  changed 
into  suspense,  when  they  saw  the  ancient  knight  take  off  his  helmet, 
and  exchange  it  for  something  wliich  he  took  from  the  hands  of  his  at- 
tendant. 

The  thin  white  locks  which,  freed  from  the  casque,  fell  over  a  coun- 
tenance where  neither  fear  nor  shame  had  ever  impressed  a  line,  though 
furrowed,  and  that  deeply,  hy  thought  and  age,  seemed  to  dazzle  at 
once  the  multitude  of  proud  eyes  which  had  been  raised  to  look  down 
on  the  Castilian.  Their  aim  was  changed,  then-  eyelids  were  relaxed, 
and  none  looked  straight  before  him  but  Peranzules.  He  advanced 
with  humble  dignity  to  the  King's  presence,  where,  bending  one  knee 
to  the  ground,  and  holding  up  a  halter  in  his  right  hand :  ^  My  Liege 
(he  said) — ^I  have  addressed  your  Highness  by  that  word  which  I  can- 
not utter  without  myself  sealing  the  doom  which  you  have  ab^ady  pass- 
ed against  my  life.  With  that  life,  indeed,  I  swore  to  answer  for  the 
places  which  you  uitrusted  to  my  loyalty,  and  here  I  come  to  lay  it 
down  at  your  feet.  Yet  think  not  that,  with  life,  you  will  take  away 
my  honour,  nor  sully  the  name  of  Peranzules  with  the  odious  reproach 
of  treachery.  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  indeed,  to  try  me  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  most  opposite  duties. 
But  I  appeal  to  all  who  know  the  laws  of  Castile  and  the  rules  of 
Spanbh  knighthood,  whether  I  swerved  from  the  path  of  honour  by 
delivering  up  the  towns  to  their  and  my  natural  queen,  whose  crown 
you  gave  back  when  you  put  her  away.  Alas  !  that  I  should  have  to 
blush  for  my  country  ! — As  for  myself,  though  the  afiront  which  you 
have  put  on  the  blood  of  our  kings  might  be  supposed  to  cancel  all 
former  obligations,  I  will  have  no  traitor  in  future  times  screen  himself 
behind  the  name  of  Peranzules.  Let  those  whom  Fortune  may  compel 
to  decide  between  the  rights  of  contending  sovereigns — those  who,  to 
be  just,  must  be  faithless — learn  the  only  price  at  which  they  can  save 
both  conscience  and  honour.  ♦!  have  delivered  my  trust  to  the  right 
owner,  and  now  give  up  my  life  to  whom  I  pledged  it.'' 

The  King  beckoned  his  knights  under  a  wide-spread  oak,  whose 
shade  had  often  been  cast  over  his  ancestors  while  debating  the  inte- 
rests of  their  infant  kingdom.  Resentment  was  still  stirring  in  his 
bosom :  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  nobles,  in  favour  of  Peran- 
zules, restored  the  complete  ascendancy  of  his  generous  mind.  They 
all  declared  that,  byithe  laws  of  knightly  honour  in  Spain,  the  Castilian 
was  guiltless.  The  King  might  take  his  life  as  a  forfeiture ;  but  could 
not  blame,  nor  reproach  him  as  a  criminal. 

Alphonso,  opening  a  way  through  the  circle  of  knights  within  which 
he  had  held  his  council,  came  to  where  the  Lord  of  Valladolid  stood 
alone,  holding  the  rope  with  as  firm  a  grasp,  as  if  he  clung  to  it  over 
the  stormy  sea.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  stay  which,  in  his  view,  could 
keep  him  from  sinking  into  shame.  The  King  did  not  speak  till  he 
had  elapsed  the  venerable  warrior  in  his  arms.  "  Peranzules,  (he  said) 
thou  hast  been  a  judge  between  contending  crowns,  and  judged  ho- 
nourably and  truly.  Let  none,  however,  assume  that  proud  office, 
who  cannot,  like  yourself,  face  him  whom  he  has  cast  in  judgment  •?*' 
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De  Beranger, 
PiKRRE  Jean  de  B4ranger  is  one  of  those  geniuses  which  are  rare  m 
the  poetical  literature  of  every  nation,  but  most  rare  in  that  of  France* 
The  rules  of  French  versification  have  seldom  allowed  its  followers  to 
display  or^inahty  of  thought  or  manner ;  and  while  we  see  the  prose 
writers  of  that  country  developii^  the  most  poetical  sentiments  in  their 
imrhymed  sentences,  the  poets,  in  the  everlasting  monotony  of  their 
Terse,  are  prosaic  to  the  last  degree.  Many  reasons  conspire  to  pro- 
duce these  paradoxical  effects ;  and  the  most  evident  are  to  be  found 
in  the  national  character.  That  love  of  finery,  and  exaggerated  notion 
of  grandeur  and  grandiloquencei  so  undeniable  in  Frenchmen,  lead  the 
great  majority  of  their  poets,  of  their  best  ones  too,  to  follow  the 
beaten  track  of  their  predecessors.  Then  the  vanity  of  upholding  the 
fencied  dignity  of  the  Muse ;  the  pride  of  being  enrolled  among  the 
train  of  '^  fiuiltless  monsters"  to  which  French  poetry  has  given  birth ; 
and  the  imperfect  conception  of  the  art  in  a  country  wliich  boasts  of 
practising  it  on  the  narrowest  existing  scale ; — all  this  unites  to  make 
French  poets  the  willing  slaves  of  an  unexampled  system  of  constraint. 
But  a  few  of  them  have,  from  time  to  time,  sent  forth  sweet  notes  of 
wildness  though  the  bars  of  their  cage — and  De  B^ranger  dances  in 
his  chains. 

This  writer  is  only  known  to  the  world  under  the  humble  designa- 
tioD  of  ''  Chansonnier."  Song-writing  is  the  line  which  he  has  wisely 
selected,  for  the  display  of  powers  fitted  for  the  very  highest  walks  of 
poetry.  He  thus  has  not  only  made  choice  of  the  style  to  which  his 
language  b  best  adapted,  but  has  completely  limited  the  attacks  of  na« 
tioi^  criticbm.  Had  he  chosen  the  tragic  or  the  epic  line,  he  would 
have  at  once  thrown  himself  into  the  cross-fire  and  sharp-shooting,  in 
which  the  little  wits  of  his  country  are  so  expert.  The  grand  labour 
of  French  criticism  has  ever  been  to  give  words  a  supremacy  over 
thoughts ;  to  make  refinements  of  idiom  superior  to  bursts  of  feeling ; 
and  to  place  language  on  the  pedestal  where  Nature  ought  to  be 
worshipped.  In  &  spirit  of  this  principle  they  have  put  the  most  ridi- 
culoQs  restrictions  on  every  branch  of  poetical  composition  within 
their  reach ;  they  have  bowed  down  to  an  idol  of  imaginary  perfection ; 
and  one  of  the  high  priests  of  this  false  worship.  La  Harpe,  has  ac- 
knowledged, with  an  air  of  boasting  rather  than  repentance,  ^  Farmi 
nous  le  Poete  ne  jouit  pas  du  tiers  de  Pidiome  national ;  le  reste  lui  est 
interdit  comme  indigne  de  lui.  II  n'y  a  gu^re  pour  lui  qu'un  certain 
nombre  de  mots  convenus."  But  tl^  volatile  spirit  of  song-writing 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  of  these  contemptible  constraints.  It  ad« 
mits  of  the  whole  range  of  the  language.  Few  words  are  too  low,  and 
none  too  lofty,  for  its  usage.  The  poet  may  in  that  line  attain  the  li- 
berty, which  the  same  La  Harpe  imagines  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
GredL  and  Latin  writers,  of  being  by  turns  '^  natural  without  fearing 
to  appear  mean,  and  sublime  without  dreading  to  be  thought  bombas- 
tic." The  songs  of  De  Beranger  are  the  proofs  that  the  canons  of  cri- 
ticism are  mere  nullities  when  genius  will  oppose  them ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  efibrts  has  cleared  at  least  one  path  for  the  vigorous  exer- 
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cbe  of  intellect  that  seeks  its  devdopement  in  poetry*  In  this  point 
of  view  he  has  done  more  for  the  literature  of  France,  in  the  space  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  than  the  host  of  dull  critics  of  the  Academy  lave 
effected  against  it  for  above  a  century. 

The  importance  in  France  of  this  apparendy  most  humUe  line  ai 
poetry  must  be  well  understood,  to  make  us  comprehend  the  aioaring 
popularity  of  De  Beranger.  To  come  to  such  an  understanding,  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  all  our  own  national  notions  on  the  subject; 
for  with  us  the  thing  is  not  felt.  Music  bears  away  from  poetry  (widi 
few  exceptions)  the  whole  interest  of  this  species  of  composition,  as  may 
be  clearly  accounted  for  by  the  perusal  of  the  doggrel  words  which 
disgrace  our  best  English  melodies.  The  author  who  exclaimed, 
*^  Give  to  any  one  the  making  of  a  nation's  laws,  so  I  have  the  writing 
of  its  songs,"  must  have  had,  as  well  as  a  high  notion  of  his  own 
poetical  powers,  some  particidar  views  not  expressed  in  his  ao-often- 
quoted  sentence ;  for,  if  it  referred  to  any  country  but  France,  we  see 
no  profound  wisdom  in  its  application.  But  there  the  song  is  indeed 
a  powerful  weapon.  The  ancient  government  of  that  country  has  been 
wisely  and  wittily  called  '<  une  monarchic  absolue,  temperee  par  dei 
chansons;"  and  their  influence  in  the  present  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion (tempered  by  circumstances  of  a  different  nature)  may  be  best 
learned  in  the  consideration  of  the  individual  case  before  us. 

Voltaire  says,  that,  in  order  to  succeed  in  song-writing,  ^^  U  faut  avoir 
dans  Pesprit  de  la  finesse  et  du  sentiment,  avoir  de  lluirmonie  dans  le 
tete,  ne  point  trop  s'elever,  ne  point  trop  s'abaisser,  et  savoir  n'etre 
point  trop  long."  De  Beranger  probably  unites  all  these  quaUties  in  a 
degree  superior  to  any  of  his  predecessors ;  but  if  he  has  sometimes 
gone  beyond  the  limits  here  prescribed,  if  occasionally  he  has  raised 
himself  above  the  level  here  laid  down,  if  his  modesty  has  induced  him 
to  give  the  name  of  songs  to  strains  of  bolder  flight,  it  would  be 
a  rigorous  critic  indeed  who  would  turn  into  a  reproach  tlie  character 
given  of  such  productions  in  these  words  of  Benjamin  Constant,  ^'  Be- 
ranger fait  des  odes  sublimes,  quand  il  ne  croit  faire  que  des  simples 
chansons."  It  is  universally  allowed  in  France  that  this  wfiter  has  auan- 
passed  all  his  rivals.  That,  independent  of  the  elevation  of  thoi^ 
and  style,  of  the  generous  philanthropy  and  pure  patriotism 'wludi  are 
properly  his  own,  he  combines  the  ease  of  Blot,  the  joyous  tone  of 
CoUe,  and  the  flowing  naivete  of  Panard.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any 
parallel  for  him  in  his  own  country.  He  resembles,  {ferhaps,  La  Fon* 
taine  more  than  any  other  of  the  French  poets,  but  that  chiefly  in  the 
ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  diction ;  for  there  are  many  distmctive 
points  in  their  separate  styles,  in  which  it  would  be  imposuble  to  trace 
any  analogy.  Nor  should  we  be  more  successfiil  in  attempting  a  co»> 
parison  between  De  Beranger  and. foreign  writers.  We  might  trace  a 
resemblance  in  some  particulau*  poems,  to  those  rapid  transitions  of 
Horace,  from  the  loftiest  flights  to  the  graceful  utterance  of  some  moral 
or  famiUar  sentiment  Like  Tibullus,  who  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his 
amorous  transports  to  sing  of  his  death,  Beranger  in  one  of  his  songs, 
^^  Le  Bon  Vicillard,"  has  outstripped  Time,  to  anticipate  the  advance 
of  age,  and  to  bring  before  us,  in  a  manner  at  once  tender  and  striking, 
the  recollections  and  regrets  wliich,  for  the  sake  of  literature  and  his 
friends,  we  rejoice  to  sec  in  such  a  distant  perspective.    Similitudes  may 
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be  sought  fiMT  hkn  'm  our  own  couiStry.  We  have  remarked  some  shal- 
low efots  of  this  kind.  That  which  compares  him  to  Moore  has  been 
cettainly  the  most  unhappy,  for  of  all  writers  he  resembles  him  the 
least.  De  Beranger  has  nothing  whatever  of  the  voluptuous  tender- 
ness and  degant  versification  of  the  author  of  LaUa  Rookh.  We 
never  find  his  songs  depending  on  the  grace  of  a  metaphor  or  the 
tourmtre  of  a  phrase.  He  has  something  infinitely  more  natural  and 
manly,  if  less  finished  and  seductive.  There  is  a  reason  and  a  philo- 
sophy in  his  style,  that  savours  more  of  sense  than  sentiment — ^more  of 
the  miad  than  the  heart — a  distinction  which  physiologists  who  give  (dl 
the  honour  to  the  head  will  scarcely  comprehend,  unless  they  make 
broad  allowance  for  a  fanciful  illustration  of  a  poetical  subject.  But 
lest  what  we  have  said  might  be  construed  into  a  denial  of  tenderness 
to  De  Beranger,  we  express  our  full  coincidence  in  the  following  sum- 
fliary  given  by  a  French  critic  of  the  qualities  of  his  (K>etry.  ^  Every 
tnie-4x>m  afiection,  every  generous  sentiment,  benevolence,  toleration, 
philosophy,  respect  for  the  laws,  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  suUimity 
of  mind,  are  as  evident  in  the  verses  of  Beranger  as  they  are  deep- 
rooted  in  his  heart ;  but  patriotism  is  the  ardent  passion  which  appears 
to  govern  it  supremely." 

Vivacity  of  expression,  joined  to  considerable  force  of  thought,  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  De  Beranger's  songs.     His  weightiest  ideas 
are  presented  to  us  with  a  surprising  elasticity  of  language.     When 
he  is  satbfied  to  trifle  with  a  fiivolous  subject,  some  woi^  or  phrase  of 
romgled  vivacity  and  shrewdness  is  siuneto  be  found,  as  if  involuntarily, 
in  its  natural  place  ;  but  in  many  of  his  more  serious  pieces,  when  some 
deep  thought  lies  hidden  under  a  surface  of  gaiety,  the  expression  has 
iovarial^y  a  suitable  Ovation.     But  even  when  indulging  in  the  bold- 
est images,  he  rarely  loses  that  familiar  air  which  renders  his  bitterest 
satires  so  palatable,  which  has  gained  him  the  merit  of  bringing  the  . 
ode  within  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar,  and  secured  for  him  the 
title  of  "  the  Poet  of  the  People."     He  has,  moreover,  the  uncommon 
merit  of  putting  nothing  useless  into  a  style  which  we  might  think 
forced,  firom  its  very  nature,  to  have  recourse  to  superfluities.     Every 
verse  seems  to  contain  some  thought  or  image  ;  and,  what  is  little  com- 
mon to  song-writers,  he  has  the  art  of  convincing  without  making  use 
of  any  of  the  usual  forms  of  argument.     There  is  at  once  a  precisbn 
and  a  picturesqueness  in  the  terms  which  he  employs,  and  an  amazing 
aptness  in  their  application — an  animation  and  piquancy,  which  hax^ 
monize  well  with  the  originality  of  his  thoughts,  and  gracefully  adapt 
themselves  to  all  the  varieties  of  his  subject.     And  in  remarking  the 
feuilts  of  this  writer,  we  find  them,  with  few  exceptions,  those  of  his 
subjects,  not  of  his  mind.     These  being,  for  the  most  part,  chosen  for 
their  familiarity,  seem  naturally  to  lead  to  occasional  negligence,     In 
the  freedom  of  his  diction,  he  sometimes  falls  from  naivete  to  triviality, 
a  distance  no  greater  than  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous ;  and  he 
occasionally  appears  to  write  less  for  the  people  than  the  populace ; 
or,  to  express  my  meaning  by  a  phrase  of  Mercier,  when  speiddng  of 
one  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  Convention,  "  En  voulant  etre  popu- 
laire,  il  est  quelquefois  populacierJ^ 

With  regard  to  the  graver  charges  which  have  been  advanced  against 
De  Beranger,  and  which  apply  to  his  opinions  as  a  man,  rather  than  his 
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qualities  as  a  poet,  we  wish  to  leave  them  untouched.  la  an  examioa' 
tion  of  his  writinjgs,  we  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  enter  into  aa 
inquisition  on  his  principles ;  and  we  thuik  that  a  just  notion  of  his 
literary  merit  n^^ybe  obtained,  without  an  analysis  of  his  religioiis  and 
political  creed.  The  intolerant  spirit  of  party  may  deMght  to  peer  into 
the  recesses  of  men's  minds,  and  drag  forth  the  secret  of  their  abstraci 
opinions.  But  we  hold  this  utterly  unjustifiable  in  candid  literary 
inquiry.  The  private  conduct  of  a  public  writer  has  rarely  much  con- 
nexion with  his  works ;  and  even  if  it  has,  even  when  we  may  trace 
the  analogy  between  his  life  and  opinions,  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
the  world,  which  is  rarelv  benefited  by  isolated  examples  of  good  or 
ill,  although  sensibly  afllected  by  the  writings  of  the  man,  whose  per- 
sonal influence  is  as  nothing.  But  should  our  opinion  be  inefiectnal  to 
stop  this  evil  of  modem  criticism ;  should  the  desire,  so  natural  to  man- 
kind, of  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  our  neighbours,  prevail  over  the 
suggestions  of  a  considerate  reserve,  we  believe  there  does  not  enst  an 
indi'ridual  who  might  more  fearlessly  court  the  scrutiny  than  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  notice.  He  is  a  man  of  exemplary  conduct  in  the 
limited  sphere  to  which  he  has  voluntarily  circumscribed  himsdfl  Of 
simple  manners  and  most  fiiigal  habits,  he  possesses  at  once  a  gene- 
rous, philosophic,  and  highly  independent  mind,  as  exemplified  in  his 
firequent  refusal  of  the  proffered  benefits  of  a  numerous  circle  of  friendi^ 
as  well  as  in  other  points  of  conduct  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  hold  up  the  songs  of  De  Beranger 
as  invulnerable  to  the  censures  of  moral,  any  more  tiban  litenuy,  criti- 
cism.   We  consider  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  occasional  pas- 
sives highly  offensive  to  the  rigorous  notions  of  a  large  portion  of 
society ;  and  some  few  songs,  which  the  most  tderant  reader  would 
willingly  erase  from  the  book.    To  specify  these,  is  an  easy  task.  *^  La 
Bacchante,*'  «  Ma  Grand'mdre,*'  "Margot,"  ^he  Sou- des  Noces," 
^^  Le  Bon  Dieu."    These  five  songs,  deducted  from  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  which  compose  the  two  published  volumes,  and  occa- 
sional purifications  in  a  few  of  those  which  remain,  would  remove  every 
cause  of  censure,  and  render  the  republicaticm  of  the  woriL  in  diis 
country  highly  desirable.     But  even  for  the  fault  of  publishing  these 
pieces,  excuses  may  be  fairly  found  in  the  consideration  of  the  author's 
situation  in  Ufe.    A  man  like  Beranger,  self-educated,  thrown  in  his 
tenderest  years  upon  the  world,  and  that  the  world  of  revoludonary 
disorganization,  may  well  find  absolution  for  those  scanty  offences,  for 
which  he  had  ample  precedents  in  the  compositions  of  many  a  noble 
and  cassocked  audior  of  his  own  country,  from  the  Duke  de  Nivemais 
to  Cardinal  Bemis.    It  must  also  be  recoUected,  that  the  song  in  France 
has  always  been  a  licensed  vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  sentiments 
which  might  be  thought  to  pass  the    bounds   of  strict   decorum;  a 
^  chartered  libertine,"  for  which  no  latitude  was  held  excesuve,  and  no 
subject  sacred.     De  Beranger  was  the  first  author  in  this  line,  whose 
unconmion  powers  brought  its  privil^s  into  hazard ;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  from  the  following  short  biographical  sketch,  that  the  trial  in  his 
person  was  less  an  individual  attack,  than  a  serious  question  discussed 
between  the  crown  and  the  nation. 

It  is  not  of^en  that  the  composition  of  a  poet  offers  in  a  couple  of 
short  stanzas,  the  most  leading  details  of  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
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educatknu  An  unpublished  song  of  De  B^ranger,  highly  admired  in 
Paris  for  its  modesty  and  its  poetical  merits  commences  thus ;  and  our 
readers  need  not  fear  its  being  spurious,  for  we  copy  it  from  the 
aothor's  manuscript 

Bans  ce  Paris,  plein  d*or  et  de  misto, 

En  Tan  du  Christ  mil-sept-ceDt-quatre  ringt, 

Ches  on  tmiUeur,  mon  pauvre  et  vieiix  grand-p^, 

Moi,  DOUTeau  n^  saches  ce  qu'il  m'advint 

Rkn  ne  pr^dit  la  gloire  d'un  Orph^ 

A  mon  berceau,  qui  n*etait  pas  de  fleurs ; 

Mais  mon  grand-pdre,  accourant  k  mes  pleurs/, 

Me  troore  un  jour  dans  les  bras  d'une  fee. 

£t  cette  fke,  arec  de  gais  refrains, 

Calmait  le  cri  de  mes  premiers  chagrins. 

Le  bon  Tieillard  lui  dit,  I'ftme  inquiete, 
<'  A  cet  enfant  quel  destin  est  promis  ?" 
£0e  repond.    "  Vois  le  sous  ma  baguette, 
Gar^on  d'auberge,/imprimeur,  et  commis. 
Un  coup  de  foodre  ajoute  k  mes  nresages : 
Ton  fits  atteint,  va  perir  consume ; 
Dieu  le  regarde,  et  I'oiseau  ranim^ 
Vole,  en  chantant,  braver  d*autres  orages." 
Et  puis  la  fbe,  avec  de  gais  refrains, 
Calmait  le  cri  de  mes  premiers  chagrins. 

To  this  information,  that  he  was  bom  in  Paris  in  the  year  1780,  that 
his  grandfather  was  a  tailor,  he  himself  an  attendant  in  an  mn,  (kept, 
we  betiere,  by  his  mother,)  struck  by  lightning  in  his  youth,  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer,  and  subsequently  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  fitde  is  to 
be  added  of  De  Beranger's  early  Dfe.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
he  learned  to  read  he  scarcely  remembers  how ;  but  that  the  first  books 
he  studied  were  the  Bible,  and  a  translation  of  Homer.  In  these  vo- 
hunes  consisted  the  whole  Dbrary  of  the  "  Auberge,*'  and  it  may  be 
conceived  how  powerfully  such  studies  must  have  iuded  to  fix  the  bias 
of  80  poetical  a  mind.  In  the  printing-office  he  had  a  wider  field  for 
hnprovement.  He  there  learned  the  rules  of  his  mother  tongue,  its 
orthography  and  versification— and  beyond  these,  his  knowledge  of 
language  does  not  extend.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  apparent  in  his 
songs  to  make  us  suppose  him  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  beyond  the 
volnme  of  the  human  mind.  That  he  has  deeply  studied  ;  and  for  his 
admirable  commentaries  upon  it,  we  cheerfully  dispense  with  a  ^splay 
of  learning,— for  pedantry  would  be,  to  poetry  such  as  his,  a  gloomy 
shadow  thrown  across  the  face  of  a  bright  portrait  of  life  and  manners. 

In  his  humble  station  of  clerk  in  the  office  of  public  instruction,  he 
found  lebure  for  the  composition  of  some  of  those  songs  which  have 
smce  become  so  celebrated.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  singing  these  pro- 
ductions in  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  they  soon  got  abroad.  "  Le 
Senateur"  and  "  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot"— the  first,  a  bitter  satire  against  the 
corruption  and  subserviency  of  senators — ^the  latter,  a  not  less  keen  atp 
tack  upon  the  Emperor, — were  particularly  popular ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Napoleon  laughed  at  the  wit  of  the  lesson,  by  which  he  failed  to  profit. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  die  great  patron  of  letters  of  his  day,  had  heard  of 
Dc  Beranger,  and  became  his  protector.  Upon  the  voluntary  exile  of 
Lucien,  the  poet  ws  desirous  of  proving  his  gratitude  by  the  dedica- 
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doo  of  a  ▼olmiie  of  fMntoral  poeoy.  The  ccnson  soppresMd  the  de* 
dication,  which  contuned  expressiaiis  little  palatable  to  the  Impciial 
taste.  De  Beninger  oo  this  abaodoned  his  inteotioii,  and  his  Idyb  re- 
main  to  this  day  unpublished.  When  Napoleon  lost  his  eaxgm  for  the 
first  timcy  the  noise  of  his  fidl  was  not  echoed  by  the  muse  of  I>e  Be- 
ranger.  He  scorned  to  Ubel,  when  in  misfortune,  him  whom  he  had 
satirized  in  the  fulness  of  his  power.  Quiedy  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  station,  he  saw  the  return  of  the  Emperor,  but  he  did  not  proGt  by 
his  temporary  success.  He  was  offered  during  the  hundred  days  the 
office  of  censor,  a  place  of  considerable  enuJument  and  influence,  but 
little  suited  to  the  free  and  liberal  turn  of  his  mind.  He  unhesitathigly 
refused  it.  In  the  year  1815,  during  the  occupation  of  France  by  the 
Allies,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  songs.  Its 
success  was  prodigious ;  and  although  it  contained  several  of  those 
afterwards  selected  for  prosecution,  Uiey  did  not  then  attract  the  ven- 
geance of  the  ministers.  With  his  celebrity  came  its  natural  ccmse- 
quence — ^improvement.  He  wrote  new  songs,  each  one  better  dian  the 
other.  Subjects  of  the  most  inviting  nature  presented  themsdves  in 
the  political  tergiversation,  and  the  revival  of  religious  excess,  which 
every  day  became  more  evident.  De  Beranger  seixed  on  such  topics, 
and  made  the  chastisement  of  the  ofienders  his  peculiar  province.  The 
government  became  indignant,  and  the  ^  Chansonnier"  was  d^urived  of 
his  place.  But  there  never  was  a  more  perfect  triumph  prepared  for 
a  literary  man,  than  this  destitution  procured  for  its  intended  victim. 
His  cause  was  at  once  espoused  as  national,  and  he,  pronounced  a 
martyr.  His  private  friends,  a  numerous  party,  rallied  round  him.  and 
the  public  joined  in  circles  of  increasing  extent,  tiU  the  whole  surface 
of  society  was  ruffled  by  the  wide-spreading  eddies  of  discontent,  ema- 
nating from  him  who  floated  buoyantiy  on  the  troubled  waters.  A 
new  edition  of  his  songs  was  announced,  with  an  additional  volume. 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  instandy  sold.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  author  was  resolved  on ;  the  suppression  of  the  woHl  com- 
manded; and  .the  discovery  oi  four  copies  rewarded  the  xeal  of  the 
police.  De  Beranger  was  brought  to  trial  on  four  separate  charges, 
namely,  for  having  outraged  morality,  insulted  religion,  ofiended  the 
King^s  person,  and  excited  the  public  to  sedition.  Fourteen  songs 
were  selected  to  bear  out  these  chaiges.  *  The  interest  created  was  quite 
unparalleled.  The  court  was  crowded  to  an  excess  scarcely  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  powers  of  the  council  employed  in  the  prosecution  and 
defence  were  exerted  to  the  utmost.  The  result  was,  the  acquittal  of 
the  accused  on  the  first  and  third  charges,  and  his  conviction  on. the 
second  and  fourth,  by  a  majority  of  the  jurors  (conformably  to  the 
French  law)  of  seven  to  five;  but  it  was  discovered  by  the  judges, 
aAer  the  jury  returned  their  verdict,  that  the  fourth  charge  (which  was 
literally  "  d^avoir  provoque  au  port  public  d'un  signe  exterieur  de  ral- 
liement  non  autorise  par  Ic  Roi'')  was  not  qualified  as  an  ofience  by  the 

*  La  Bacchante ;  Ma  Graiid*iii^ ;  Margoc  ;  Deo  gratias  d*un  Epicnrfeen ;  La 
descente  aux  Eiirers  ;  Le«  Capucins ;  Les  Chantres  de  ParoUse ;  Lea  Missionoairi's ; 
I^  Bon  Dicu ;  La  Mort  du  Roi  Christophe ;  Lc  Prince  de  Nararre ;  La  Cocardc 
blanche ;  L'Enrhum^  :  Jjc  Vieux  I>nipeau.  ^ 
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(Timjiial  code.  De  Beranger  then  stood  only  liable  to  punishment  on 
die  second  charge,  ^^d'avoir  commis  le  deUt  d'outrage  k  la  morale 
public  et  religieuse ;"  and  his  sentence  for  this  offence  was,  three  months' 
unprisoomoit,  a  fine  of  500  francs,  (20/.),  and  the  suppression  of  his 
work. 

The  announcement  of  so  slight  a  penalty  on  charges  so  serious,  the 
small  majority  o(  the  jury  by  which  he  was  convicted,  and  the  general 
feeling  that  the  attack  was  prompted  much  less  by  respect  for  religion 
and  ^^  bonnes  mceurs"  than  by  political  malice,  left  De  Beranger  and 
his  friends  no  triumph  to  desire.  He  enjoyed  hb  imprisonment  and 
paid  his  fine ;  for  the  first  was  a  continued  fete,  and  his  wealthy  friends 
showered  offers  upon  him,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  repaid  his 
forfeited  francs  a  thousand-fold.  But  he  declined  all  assistance.  The 
profits  of  his  publication  produced  a  sum  which  gives  him  an  annual 
income  of  about  80/.,  and  on  this  he  lives  independent,  respectable, 
and  content.  He  has  written  but  little  since  his  trial.  An  occasional 
Song  escapes  him,  as  it  were,  without  effort ;  and  if  he  does  not  court, 
he  has  too  much  gallantry  to  decline,  the  visits  of  the  willing  Muse. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  independence  De  Berai^r  passes  his  days.  The 
soundness  of  his  judgment  causes  him  to  be  consulted  in  almost  every 
important  question,  by  several  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Coti 
Gauche  ;  and  he  is  not  more  valued  in  public  as  a  poet,  than  in  his  pri- 
vate circle  as  a  politician.  ^Literary.friends  continually  urge  him  to  write, 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  all  parties  look  anxiously  for  the  publication 
of  those  Idyls  already  alluded  to,  and  which  are  pronounced  to  be  admi- 
rable by  many  competent  judges  to  whom  they  have  been  shewn.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  man,  who  possesses  so  much  conversa- 
tional talent,  and  who  is  so  intently  listened  to,  has  had  many  of  his 
ayings  recorded.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  citing  one  of  these. 
When  urged  to  compose  a  song  against  a  celebrated  statesman  then  in 
disgrace,  he  replied,  ^^  iL  la  bonne  heure,  quand  il  sera  ministre."  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  this  reply  reprinted  in  as  many  multiplications  as 
the  copies  of  his  songs,  which  are  altogether,  including  the  editions  of 
Bnadles  and  (Seneva,  35,000. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say,  that  though  we  could  wbh  to  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  De  Beranger  in  an  English  translation,  we  feel 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  probability  of  our  failure  if  we  should 
attempt  it.     But  we  shaU  give  one  specimen  m  the  original : — 

Le  Vteux  Drapeau. 

De  mefl  vieuz  compagnonB  de  gloire, 

Je  viens  de  me  Toir  entour6. 
Nos  BOuvenirB  ni*ont  eiurrfe ; 

Le  Tin  m'a  rendu  la  m^moire. 
Fiers  de  mes  exploits  et  de  leurs, 

J'ai  men  drapeau  dans  ma  chaumidre. 
Quand  gecoOorai-je  la  poussi^rc 
Qui  ternh  ses  nobles  cooleun  ? 

n  est  cach6  sous  Thumble  paille 

Oi!!  je  dors  paurre  et  muti16 ; 
Ltti  qui,  s6r  de  vaincre,  a  vol6 

Vingt  ans  d«  bataiUe  en  bataille ! 
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Clutfgife  de  lanricn  ct  de  ieun^ 
n  brilla  giir  I'Europe  enti^. 
Qaand  lecoftrai-je  la  pouMi^,  kc. 

Ce  drapeau  pajraH  k  la  France 

Tout  Ic  sang  qu'il  nous  a  coAtft. 
Sur  le  win  de  la  Uberl^ 

Not  fill  jonaient  av«c  la  lanoe. 
Qu*il  preure  encore  aux  oppreuean 

Combien  la  gloire  est  roturiere. 
Quand,  Su. 

Son  aigle  est  rest6  dam  la  poudrei 

Fatigu^  de  lointains  exploits: 
Rendons-hii  le  coq  des  Gaulob^ 

n  sut  aussi  lancer  la  foudre. 
La  France,  ouUiant  set  douleurs, 

Le  rebinira  libre  et  &hce, 

Qoand,  &c. 

Las  d'errer  avec  la  Tictoire, 

Dei  lob  U  deviendra  Tappui. 
Chaquc  soMat  futi  ^ce  k  lui, 

Citojen  an  bord  de  la  Loire. 
Seal  il  peat  Toiler  not  malhenrs, 

D6ployons-le  sur  la  Fronti^ ! 
Quandy  &c. 

Mais  il  est  Ui  pi^  de  mes  annes : 

Vn  instant  (Mons  rentreroir. 
Viens,  mon  Drapean !    Viens,  mon  espov ! 

C*eft  k  toi  d'essujer  mes  lannes. 
D*an  |iierrier  qui  Terse  des  pkors, 

Le  Ciel  entendra  la  pii^. 
Out,  je  secoOrai  la  poussi^re 
Qui  temit  tes  nobles  cooleors !  G. 
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Seen  at  Star-Cron^  in  DewmMre^  the  2Sd  Jnfyj  1823. 

"  Tis  tnie,  'tis  certafai,  man,  thooi^b  dead,  retains 
Fart  of  himself;  th'  immortal  mind  remains : 
The  form  subsists  without  the  body's  aid. 
Aerial  semblance  and  an  empty  shade."  Pope. 

I  AX  perfectly  aware  of  die  predicament  in  which  I  am  placing  my- 
self, when  in  the  present  age  of  incredulity  I  venture  to  commit  to 
paper,  in  all  sincerity  of  spirit  and  fulness  of  conviction,  a  deliberate 
and  drcumstantial  account  of  an  Apparition.  Imposter  and  viatonary, 
knave  and  fool,  these  are  the  alternate  horns  of  the  dilemma  on  which 
I  shall  be  tossed  with  sneers  of  contempt,  or  smiles  of  derision ;  evexy 
delusion  practised  by  fraud  or  credulity,  finom  the  CodL4aiie  Ghost, 
down  to  tne  Reverend  Mr.  Colton,  and  the  Sampford  Spectre^  will  be 
faithfully  registered  against  me,  and  1  shall  be  finally  dismissed,  accord- 
ing to  uie  temperament  of  the  reader,  either  with  a  petulant  rebuke 
for  attempting  to  impose  such  exploded  superstition  upon  an  enlight- 
ened public ;  or  with  a  sober  and  friendly  recommendation  to  get  my 
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bead  shaved,  and  betake  myself  to  some  place  of  safe  custody  whh  as 
little  delay  as  may  be.  In  the  arrogance  of  my  supposed  wisdom,  I 
should  myself,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  have  probably  adopted  one  of 
these  courses  towards  any  other  similar  delinquent,  which  will  secure 
me  from  any  splenetic  feeling,  however  boisterous  may  be  the  mirth, 
or  bitter  the  irony,  with  which  I  may  be  twitted  and  taunted  for  the  fol- 
lowing narradon.  I  have  no  sinister  purposes  to  answer,  no  pardcu- 
lar  creed  to  advocate,  no  theory  to  establish ;  and  writing  with  the 
perfect  conviction  of  truth,  and  the  full  possession  of  my  faculties,  I 
am  determined  not  to  suppress  what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be 
(acts,  merely  because  they  may  militate  against  received  opinions,  or 
happen  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  oidinary  course  of  human  expe- 
rience. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth, 
represents  Berkeley  as  teaching  us,  ^  that  external  objects  are  nothing 
but  ideas  in  our  muids ;  that  matter  exists  not  but  in  our  minds ;  and 
that,  independent  of  us  and  our  faculties,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the 
starry  heavens  have  no  existence  at  all ;  that  a  lighted  candle  is  not 
white,  nor  luminous,  nor  round,  nor  divisible,  nor  extended ;  but  that 
for  any  diing  we  know,  or  can  ever  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  mad  dog,  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  Saturn's  ring,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  or  nodiing  at  all."  If 
this  be  a  fiuthful  representation  of  Berkeley's  theory,  it  may  be  adduced 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  perversity  of  human  reason,  that  such 
a  man  shall  be  deemed  a  philosopher,  and  persuade  bishops  and 
divines,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  to  adopt  his  notions, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  matter ;  while  the  poor  wight,  who,  in  con- 
formhy  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses  maintains  the  existence  of  disem-i 
oodied  spirit,  is  hooted  and  run  down  as  a  driveller  and  a  dotard. 
Dr.  Johnson's  argument,  that  the  universal  belief  in  ghosts,'  in  all  ages 
and  amcmg  all  nations,  confirms  the  fact  of  their  apparition,  is  futile 
and  inconclusive ;  for  the  same  reasoning  would  establish  the  truth  of 
necromancy,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  other  superstitions ;  but  ;the  op- 
posers  of  this  belief  not  only  brand  as  impostors  all  those  who  relate 
their  own  experiences  of  its  confirmation ;  they  not  only  repudiate  the 
Agatho^emon  of  Socrates,  and  slight  the  averment  of  Scripture,  that 
Saul  desired  the  Witch  of  Endor  to  raise  up  the  spirits  of  those  whom 
he  should  name ;  but  they  deny  even  the  possibility  of  the  fact.  To 
admit  a  posthumous  existence  in  the  next  world,  and  reject  the  com- 
petency of  nature  to  accomplish  a  similar  mystery  in  thiSy  \s  surely  an 
unwarranted  limitation  of  her  powers.  Who  shall  circumscribe  the 
metamorphoses  of  our  being?  When  we  start  from  the  ante-natal 
void  into  existence,  the  change  is  certainly  wonderful ;  but  it  is  stiU 
more  strange,  startling,  and  incomprehensible,  when  we  quit  life  in  the 
fulness  of  intellect,  and  return  into  the  invisible  world.  In  the  first 
case,  we  advance  fi'om  nonentity  to  a  very  confined  state  of  conscious- 
ness, to  an  animal  existence,  for  an  infant  has  no  mind.  That  celes- 
tial portion  of  our  system  is  evolved  by  the  painfid  elaboration  of  time 
and  of  our  own  efforts ;  it  requires  a  series  of  years  to  perfect  its  in- 
scrutable developement ;  and  is  this  sublime  image  and  emanation  of 
the  Deity  to  be  suddenly,  instantly,  degraded  into  a  clod  of  earth,  an 
inert  Inmp  of  matter,  without  undergoing  any  intermediate  state  of 
Vol.  VI.  No.  84.— 1823.  40 
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existence  between  death  and  final  resurrection  ?  Abstract  theory  t 
tions  the  supposition  of  Ghosts ;  and  by  what  authority  do  we  gainssy 
those  who  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  beheld  them  ?  They  never 
appear,  it  is  urged,  to  more  than  one  person  at  a  time,  which  is  a  strong 
presumption  of  individual  falsehood  or  delusion.  How  so  ? — this  may 
be  the  law  of  their  manifestation.  If  I  press  the  corners  of  my  eyes, 
I  see  consecutive  circles  of  light,  like  a  rainbow;  nobody  dae  can  dis* 
cem  them — ^but  will  it  be  therefore  maintained  diat  I  do  not  ?  It  is 
notorious,,  that  in  dreams  objects  are  presented  to  us  with  even  a  moie 
vivid  distinctness  than  they  assume  to  the  visual  oigan ;  but  it  would 
be  idle  to  assert  that  those  configurations  were  not  presented  to  us. 
because  they  were  invisible  to  o&ers.  Our  waking  eyes  may  indeed 
be  made  the  <<  fools  of  our  other  senses,  or  ebe  worth  aJl  the  rest  f — 
granted ;  but  still  you  may  give  us  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  oar  rdae 
tion,  for  we  pretend  not  to  describe  apparitions  that  other  nen  have 
seen,  but  those  which  we  ourselves  have  witnessed. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  so  far  from  my  being  sub- 
ject to  the  blue  devik  and  vapours  with  which  hypochondnacs  and  in- 
valids are  haunted,  I  possess  that  ha:ppy  physical  organiiation,  wbkk 
ensures  almost  uninterrupted  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  which,  ia 
the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  my  spirit,  renders  the  sensatimi  of  mere 
existence  an  enjoyment.  Though  I  reside  in  the  countiy,  winter  has 
for  me  no  glocm ;  nature  has  prepared  hersdf  for  its  rigoors ;  they  are 
customary ;  and  every  thing  seems  lo  Jiarmonize  with  their  infliciioB ; 
but  for  the  same  reason  that  the  solitude  of  a  town  is  desolatiBg  and 
oppressive,  while  the  loneliness  of  the  country  b  soothing  and  gMefid, 
I  do  ieel  the  sadness  of  perpetual  fogs  and  rains  in  July,  altho^fa  they 
excite  no  melancholy  feeling  at  the  season  of  th«r  natural  occuRcnce. 
To  see  one's  favourite  flowers  laying  down  thehr  heads  to  die;  one's 
plantation*strewed  with  leaves  not  shaken  off  in  the  fulness  of  age,  but 
beaten  to  earth  m  the  Uoom  of  youth :  here  a  noble  tree  laid  prostrate ; 
and  there  a  valuable  field  of  com  lodged  in  the  swampy  soil  (which 
were  familiar  objects  in  July  last),  is  sufficient  to  excite  mela&clioly 
associations  in  the  most  cheerful  temperament.  Confessing  that  nune 
was  not  altogether  proof  against  their  influence,  and  leaving  to  the 
caviller  and  £e  sceptic  the  ftdl  benefit  of  this  admission,  I  proceed  to 
a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  which  has  elicited  these  preliminary  ob- 
servations. 

Actuated  by  the  disheartened  dulness  of  the  scene  to  which  I  have 
aUuded,  I  had  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  George  Staples,  of  Exeter,  re> 
questing  him  to  walk  over  some  day  and  dine  with  me,  as  I  well  Imew 
his  presence  was  an  instant  antidote  to  mental  depression,  not  so  much 
from  the  pdssession  of  any  wit  or  humour,  as  from  his  unaffected  kind- 
ness and  amiability,  the  exuberance  of  his  animal  spirits,  die  inex- 
haustible fimd  of  his  laughter,  which  was  perpetually  waitii^  for  the 
smallest  excuse  to  burst  out  of  his  heart,  and  the  contagion  of  his  hila- 
rity, which  had  an  instant  faculty  of  communicating  its^  to  others. 
On  the  day  following  the  transmission  of  this  letter,  as  I  was  sitting  in 
an  alcove  to  indul^  my  afternoon  meditation,  I  found  mysdf  dis- 
turbed by  what  I  imagined  to  be  the  ticking  of  my  repeater ;  but,'  recol- 
lecting that  I  had  left  it  in  the  house,  I  discovered  the  noise  proceeded 
from  that  little  insect  of  manspicious  augury,  the  death-watch.    De- 
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^piaiiig  Ibe  puerik  supentitions  connected  with  thUpulsatioOy  I  gave  i\ 
oo  £uther  noticey  and  proceeded  towards  the  house^  when^  as  I  passed 
an  uml»a0Bous  plantation,  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  wailing  ^hri^y  and 
presently  a  screecb-owl  flew  out  immediatdy  before  me.  It  was  the 
first  time  one  of  those  ill-H>mened  birds  had  ever  crossed  my  path ;  1 
combined  it  with  the  memewtinnori  I  had  just  heard,  although  I  blushed 
at  my  own  weakness  in  thinking  them  worthy  of  an  association ;  and, 
as  1  walked  forward,  I  encountered  my  servant,  who  put  a  letter  into 
my  hand,  which  I  observed  to  be  sealed  with  black  wax.  It  was  from 
the  clerk  of  my  poor  friend,  informing  me  that  he  had  been  that  morn- 
ing stmck  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  had  occasioned  his  almost  in* 
staotaneous  death !  The  reader  may  spare  the  sneer  that  is  flickering 
tqxm  his  features :  I  draw  no  inference  whatever  from  the  omens  that 
preceded  this  intelligence :  I  am  willing  to  consider  than  as  curious 
coincidences,  totally  unconnected  with  the  startling  apparition  which 
shortly  afterwsurds  assailed  me. 

IndtfiiereBt  aa  to  death  myself^  I  am  litde  affected  by  it  in  others. 
The  doom. is  so  inevitable ;  it  is  so  doubtful  whether  the  parties  be  not 
generally  gainas  by  the  change ;  it  is  so  certain  Uiat  we  enter  not  at 
all  into  th»  calculation,  but  bewail  our  deprivation,  whether  of  society, 
protectioo,  or  emolument,  with  a  grief  purely  selfish,  that  I  run  no  risk 
of  plackig  inyself  in  ^  predicament  of  the  inconsolable  widow,  who 
was  reproached  by  Franklin  with  not  having  yet  forgiven  God  Al- 
migbty.  SciU,  however,  there  was  something  so  awful  in  the  manner  of 
my  AkimPs  death,  the  hilarity  I  had  anticipated  from  hb  presence  form* 
ed  so  appalling  a  contrast  with  his  actual  condition,  that  my  mind  natu- 
raDy  siuok  into  a  mood  of  deep  sadness  and  solemnity.  Reaching  the 
house  io  dua  fraiae  of  thought,  I  closed  the  hbrary  window-shutters  &s 
I  pasted,  and  enteria^  the  room  by  a  glass-door,  seated  myself  in  a 
chair  that  fronted  the  garden.  Scarcely  a  minute  had  elapsed,  when  I 
I  was  thrilled  by  the  strange  wailful  howl  of  my  favourite  spaniel,  who 
had  followed  me  into  the  apartment,  and  came  trembling  and  crouch- 
ing to  my  feet,  occasionally  turning  lib  eyes  to  the  back  of  the  cham* 
bo-,  and  again  instantly  reverting  them  with  every  demonstration  of 
terror  and  agony.  Mine  instinctively  took  the  same  direction,  wh?n, 
notwjthstanc&ig  the  dimness  of  the  light,  I  plainly  and  indisputably 
recognised  the  apparition  of  my  friend-  sitting  motionless  in  the  great 
arm-chair ! !  It  is  easy  to  be  courageous  in  theory,  not  difficult  to  be 
bdd  in  practice,  when  the  mind  has  time  to  collect  its  energies ;  but 
taken  as  I  was  by  surprise,  I  confess,  that  astonishment  and  terror  so 
far  mastered  all  my  faculties,  that,  without  daring  to  cast  a  second 
glance  towards  the  vision,  I  walked  rapidly  back  into  the  garden,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dog,  who  still  testified  the  same  agitation  and  alarm. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  recover  from  my  first  perturbation ;  and  as  my 
thoughts  rallied,  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I  had  been  de- 
luded by  some  conjuration  of  the  mind,  or  some  spectral  deception  of 
the  visiml  organ.  But  ia  either  case,  how  account  for  the  terror  of  the 
dog?  Ife could  neither  be  influenced  by  superstition,  nor  could  his 
unerring  sight  betray  him  into  groundless  alarm,  yet  it  was  incontes- 
table that  we  had  both  been  appalled  by  the  same  object.  Soon  reco- 
vering my  natural  fortitude  of  spirit,  I  resolved,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences,  to  return  and  address  the  apparition.    I  ev^  began  to 
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fear  it  might  have  vanished;  for  GlanviOe,  who  has  wntten  hirgdyon 
ghosts,  expressly  8ay9|—^  that  it  is  a  very  hard  and  painfiil  thing  for 
them  to  force  their  thin  and  tenuous  bodies  into  a  visible  consistence ; 
that  their  bodies  must  needs  be  exceedingly  compressed,  and  that 
therefore  they  must  be  in  haste  to  be  delivered  from  their  unnatural 

Eressure."  I  returned,  therefore,  with  some  rapidity  towards  the 
brary ;  and  although  the  dog  stood  immovably  still  at  some  distance, 
In  spite  oi  my  solicitatioiis,  uid  kept  eamesdy  gazing  upon  me,  as  if 
in  apprehension  of  an  i^proeching  catastrophe,  I  proceeded  onward, 
and  turned  beck  the  shutters  which  I  had  closed,  determined  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  any  dubiousness  of  the  light.  Thus  fortified  against 
deception,  I  re-entered  the  room  with  a  firm  step,  and  there  in  the  full 
^are  of  day  did  I  again  clearly  and  vividly  behold  the  identical  appa- 
riti<m,  sitting  in  the  same  posture  as  before,  and  having  its  eyes  dosed!! 

My  heart  somewhat  failed  me  under  this  sensible  confirmation  of  the 
vision,  but,  summoning  all  my  courage,  I  walked  up  to  the  chair,  ex- 
claiming with  a  desperate  energy—^  In  the  name  of  heaven  and  of  all 
Its  angels,  what  dost  thou  seek  here  ?" — ^when  the  figure,  slowly  rising 
up,  opening  its  eyes,  and  stretclung  out  its  arms,  replied — ^  A  Ij^  of 
mutton  and  caper-sauce,  with  abotde  of  prime  old  port,  for  such  is  the 
dmner  you  promised  me/'  <<Good  God!"  I  ejaculated, ^ what  can 
thismean?  Are  you  not  really  dead  ?"  ^No  mwethanyou  are,"r^ 
plied  the  figure.  ^  Some  openHnondied  fool  told  my  derk  that  i  was, 
and  he  instantly  wrote  to  tdl  you  of  it ;  but  it  was  my  namesake, 
Geoi^  Staples,  of  Castle-street,  not  me,  nor  even  one  <^  my  relations, 
so  let  us  have  dinner  as  soon  as  you  please,  for  1  am  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter." 

The  prombed  dinner  being  soon  upon  the  table,  my  fiiend  informed 
me,  in  the  intervals  of  hn  ever-ready  laughter,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
undeceived  his  derk,  he  walked  over  to  Sar  Cross  to  do  me  the  same 
favour ;  that  he  had  Men  asleep  in  the  arm-chair  while  waiting  my 
return  fitim  the  grounds ;  and  as  to  the  dog,  he  reminded  ase  that  ht 
had  9K^reN\y  punbhed  him  at  his  faist  visit  for  killing  a  diicken,  which 
explained  his  terror,  and  his  crouching  to  me  for  prolectioB,  when  he 
recognised  hit  ebastiser. 


SONNET.— ^HE  INFANT. 

I  lAW  m  infflnt — iMslth,  and  joj,  and  li^kt 
Bloom'd  OD  ito  cheeky  and  sparkled  in  its  eye ; 
And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted  by 

To  see  its  mom  of  being  dawn  so  brirht 

Again  I  saw  it,  wben  the  wHbering  wight 
Of  pale  disease  had  faUen,  moaning  lie 
On  that  sad  mother*8  breast— «tem  Death  was  nigh, 

And  Life's  young  wings  were  anttering  for  thenr  flight. 
Last,  I  behdd  it  stretchM  upon  the  bier. 

Like  a  lair  flower  imtnMly  inaftched  away, 
Calm,  and  unconsdoos  of  its  mother's  tear, 

Which  on  itt  placid  cheek  unheeded  lay-^ 
But  on  its  lip  the  unearthly  smile  expressed, 
<«0h !  happy  chiM,  untried,  and  eariy  blets'd  r 
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NoTwrrH8TAMl>iNe  the  very  able  and  philosophical  reasoning  of  the 
Edinboi^  Reviewers  concerning  the  unruly  tendencies  towards  criti- 
dsm  of  <^  the  age  we  write  in,"  we  cannot  quite  bring  ourselves  to  be> 
tieve  that  audiors  exist  in  the  great  scale  of  nature  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  set  up,or  set  down  by  the  critics,  like  so  many  nine-pins,  which 
stand  or  &11,  as  the  bowler  goes  wide  of  his  mark,  or  ^  tips  all  nine"  in 
one  fiirious  sweepmg  article.  We  cannot  indeed  deny  that  the  taste  of 
the  times  should  be  respected,  and  are  fully  aware  that  *^  those  who  live 
to  please,  must  please  to  live ;"  still  less  are  we  disposed  to  questimi  the 
<^  great  moral  lesson"  which  the  <<  article  on  the  press"  displays ;  or  to 
dmibt  the  sharp-«ightedness  of  our  brethren  in  the  North  on  the  subject 
of  ^  utility ;"  but  we  do  tlnnk  it  advisable  in  a  reviewer  not  to  make 
too  free  with  the  Cayenne  and  mustard  of  vituperation,  if  it  be  only  to 
avoid  exhausting  the  gustatory  nerves  of  the  reader,  and  so  spoiling  the 
market;  and  we  (or  the  most  part  endeavour  to  <^do  our  spiriting 
gently,"  and  bear  in  mind  that  live  authors  have  ^^  eyes,  hands,  organs, 
dimensioDs,  senses,  affections,  and  passions ;"  that  they  ^  laugh  when 
they  are  tidLled,  and  die  when  they  are  poisoned,"  and  are  ^^  warmed 
and  cookd  by  the  same  winter  and  summer  as  a  Christian  is." 

it  has  been  said  that  there  are  very  few  books  wholly  bad ;  and  lite- 
rary fatths  a^e  scarcely  to  be  computed  as  crimes  against  society  (the 
case  of  libel,  of  course,  being  duly  excepted) :  ahhough,  therefore,  it 
may  be  necessary  that  reviews  should  now  and  then  have  ^<  a  severe 
article,"  and  give  some  unlucky  scribbler  ^' a  good  cutting  up,"  in 
order  to  retain  the  ear  of  the  pid)lic ;  yet  it  is  neither  pdicy  nor  hu- 
manity to  run  a  muck  dgainst  all  aiUhor4cindy  and  treat  every  one  as 
ao  enemy  who  has  written  a  book. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  the  reader  will  doubtless  be  prepared 
to  find  us  in  a  merciftd  mood ;  and  we  frankly  own  that  the  production 
now  undar  consideration  is  one  that  has  some  claims  to  our  lenity. 
First,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  matter,  because  its  author  is  a 
woman ;  and  next,  because  she  does  not  write  from  mercenary  motives ; 
bat  is  actuated,  in  thus  publishing  her  labours,  by  a  mere  good-natured 
wbh  of  multiplying  innocent  amusement.  We  are  no  advocates  for 
givii^  the  great  exdusive  privileges  in  literature,  for  permitting  them  to 
abuse  ai^ument  and  lay  down  the  law,  on  the  strength  of  their  aristo- 
cracy. To  spare  designing  malice  or  tolerate  dulness  and  pretension 
in  the  ^  noiriks  ei  temquam  nobiles'^  of  the  earth,  for  the  sake  of  their 
gdd  tassels,  is  a  base  dereliction  of  duty  to  the  public ;  but  when  aU 
B  fair  and  above  board,  a  reviewer  is  bound  in  courtesy  to  practise 
some  forbearance  to  those  who  are  much  better  employed  in  writing 
even  a  bad  book,  than  in  setting  society  a  bad  example  of  idleness  and 
dissipation ;  and  a  critic  may  be  permitted  to  consider  a  noble  author, 
as  one  who  is  anxious  to  midLe  some  return  to  the  community  for  all 
those  accumulated  advantages  which  its  institutions  have  heaped  on  his 
£nroured  head. 

There  is  one  very  coilsiderable  advantage  to  the  public  attendant 
upon  the  literary  propensities  of  the  great,  which  stiU  farther  tempts 
us  to  a  lenient  estimate  of  their  ^  doings ;"  and  this  lies  in  the  in»ght 
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such  works  afford  unto  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  hi^i-boni  in- 
tellects. Very  few  of  us  are  suffered  to  pass  the  magic  cvcle  fntfain 
which  the  exclusively  upper  classes  congregate ;  and  the  most  favoured 
of  us  have  but  rare  occasions  tor  knowing  wlwt  a  great  man's  brains 
are  made  of.  The  pomts  of  view  from  which  these  &vo«rites  of  for- 
tune look  down  upon  men  and  things,  engender  condnsions  very  diA 
ferent  from  those  which  ordinary  people  form  on  the  same  subjects ;  and 
as  these  persons  exercise  so  wide  an  influence  on  the  destiaifs  of  the 
species,  it  is  good  to  have  some  means  for  analysing  their  conceptions. 
Shot  up  among  themselves,  or  coming  into  contact  with  general  society, 
without  either  giving  or  receiving  much  impulse,  transacting  little  or 
no  business  personally,  and  having  their  most  ordinary  wants  antici- 
pated, those  among  them  who  take  not  a  leading  part  in  politics,  live 
in  a  world  of  their  own,  which  bears  as  littte  resemblance  to  this 
*^  work-a-day  world"  of  ours,  as  the  French  Institute  does  to  the  Dom 
Daniel.  The  works,  therefore,  of  a  noble  author,  whether  they  be 
wise  or  silly,  amusing  or  dull,  good  for  something  or  for  nothing  (in 
themselves),  are  at  least  interesting  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  audior's 
mind,  as  reflections  of  intellects  with  which  we  must  otherwise  remain 
unacquainted,  and  as  it  were  anatomic  preparations  of  thai  singular 
variety  of  the  human  animal,  which  is  at  once  so  important,  ami  ao 
difiicidt  to  examine  in  the  recent  subject. 

The  faur  authoress  of  Ada  Reis,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  writii^, 
possesses  a  mind  powerfuUy  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  her  caste 
and  position,  and  in  itself  not  unworthy  of  some  consideration  by  the 
philosopher.  Acute,  ingenious,  imaginative,  enable  of  quick  and 
shrewd  observation,  with  feelings  as  exalted  as  her  fancy,  she  has  yety 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  been  so  far  removed  from  the  flat  radi- 
ties  of  life,  that  she  scarcely  sees  any  thing  as  it  reaUy  is.  Her  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  though  more  general  than  her  knowledge  of 
the  world,  having  been  equally  independent  of  necessity  and  business, 
has  likewise  exempted  her  from  that  mental  discipline  which  is  essen- 
tial to  regular  ccmiposition.  Iler  sagest  pages  have,  therefore,  a  wild- 
ness  or  an  oddity  about  them  ;  and  tl^re  is  an  inequidky  in  her  steadiest 
march,  which  betrays  feelings  under  litde  command,  and  ideas  which 
flow  quite  independently  of  volition. 

Taking  her  works  as  a  faithful  index  of  her  mind,  nothing  can  be 
more  bizarre  than  the  nature  and  composition  of  her  notions.  In  all 
that  concerns  the  fashionable  world, — ^that  world  of  which  the  Editor  of 
the  Morning  Post  is  the  geographer, — its  follies,  its  dissipations,  its 
heartless  inanity,  and  its  freenng  apathy,  she  is  perfectly  at  home;  and 
what  she  has  seen,  she  paints  with  considerable  fidelity,  and  a  force 
occasionally  approaching  to  that  of  our  best  novelists.  Hence  it  is, 
that  of  all  her  works,  Graham  Hamilton  will  the  most  universaUy 
please.  But  beyond  this  sphere,  her  notions  are  the  result  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous and  not  very  judicious  reading,  coloured  by  an  imagmation 
whose  activity  has  found  food  for  passions,  which  wealth,  rank,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  social  epoch,  would  otherwise  have  kept  in  an 
insipid  abeyance.  Of  the  real  world,  of  the  cares,  amdeties,  and 
difficulties  though  which  men  pass  in  their  daily  efforts  for  subsistence, 
she  knows  nothing.  Of  their  duties  and  relations  she  has  but  vague 
and  confused  conceptions,  partly  the  fruit  of  that  sort  of  early  instruo- 
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don  ^ich  the  children  of  Ifae  great  receire,  but  more  the  creation  of 
a  heart  disposed  to  be  affectionate^  and  of  sensibiKties  too  prone  to 
exaggeration;  the  whole  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  b^  the  pl^osophy 
of  die  Hannah  More  school.  Her  pages  exhibit  in  curious  and  some- 
times in  droU  points  of  contrast,  this  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  add 
shrewdness,  of  domesticity  and  dissipation,  of  wild  ideality,  and  satirical 
touches  of  real  characters  and  passing  follies.  In  perusing  her  works, 
we  seem  to  accompany  her  in  those  her  rapid  and  frequent  journeys 
vhicfa  tlie  daily  papers  daily  commemorate,  between  Whitehall  and  her 
countty  villa.  In  the  exercise  of  her  ^^  modd  Thebisy  modo  pomii 
Atke$tt9^^  faculty,  she  uses  no  discretion,  and  she  passes  from  the  fairy 
CKatioQS  of  her  imagination  to  the  impertinences  and  insipidities  of  the 
saloon  and  the  ball-room,  with  an  abruptness  which  to  some  may  ap- 
pear to  require  a  clue.  Her  style,  as  unsetded  as  her  subject,  changes 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  sentimental  to  satirical,  according  to  the  state 
of  ber  temperament  at  the  moment  of  composition.  Her  books,  there* 
fore,  are  not  formed  for  those  sage  and  d  plotnb  persons  who  de- 
mand a  ^  cut  bono  V^  at  %very  step,  and  require  a  mathematical  and 
iiu»al  precision  in  all  they  read.  In  Ada  Reis,  indeed,  the  authoress 
has  laboured  hard  to  extract  a  moral ;  but  she  alone  perhaps  could 
conceive  that  any  thing  bearing  upon  actual  life  could  be  abstracted 
from  personages  and  adventures  so  wild  and  fantastic.  Those  readers, 
however,  who  are  less  fastidious,  and  who  pause  not  to  inquire, — '*•  Is 
this  probable  ?**  "  Is  that  in  nature  ?"  and  who,  without  judging  a  work 
as  a  whole,  are  contented  with  a  quick  succession  of  pnelo-dramatic 
scenery  and  events,  interspersed  with  some  passages  of  great  descrip- 
tire  force,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  perusal. 

The  story  is  Asiatic,  and  is  coloured  with  the  diablerie  of  an  Arabian 
tale.  The  adventures  turn  on  a  compact  with  the  evil  powers,  or  at 
least  irith  their  magic-gifted  servants  ;  for  it  is  not  very  clear  which  is 
intended.  The  events  succeed  each  other  with  the  rapidity,  and  with 
something  of  the  wildness  of  a  dream.  They  have,  consequently,  but  * 
little  sustained  interest ;  but  amidst  the  most  unreined  extravagance  of 
tbe  story,  there  are  perceptible  glimpses  of  the  human  heart,  which  are 
not  the  less  interesting  because  they  are  somewhat  out  of  place  and 
proportion.  But  the  author's  fort  is  evidently  description.  In  this 
she  occasionally  exhibits  powers  that  might  be  turned  to  a  better  ac- 
count. In  giving,  therefore,  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  shall  make 
our  selecticm  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  this  talent.  The  follow- 
ing passages  are  from  the  10th  chapter  and  2d  vol.  and  relate  to  the 
earthquake  at  Lima. 

'^  Ada  Reis  entered,  Ms  air  wild  and  terrified.  '  Dtdst  hear  nothing  ?*  he  cried. 
'  Hast  ieen  nothing  V  he  said,  darting  by  her  (Fiormonda.)  '  Hark !  again ! 
Look,  look  from  the  casement.' 

**  A  lurid  beam  burst  from  the  dense  clouds ;  a  noise  loud  and  terrible  aroused 
^very  inhabitant  of  the  house.  Condalmar  returned  calm,  and  with  a  smile. 
The  heat  was  intense ;  the  forked  lightning  flashed  along  the  skies ',  screams  rent 
the  air ;  the  terrified  slares  and  menials  rushed  into  the  presence  of  their  master 
(uKciing  and  quaking.  The  howling  of  dogs  was  then  heard ;  strange  and  dismal 
Aoondfl  filled  the  air:  a  sulphurous  smell  infected  the  streets :  the  beasts  of  burden, 
a«  they  passed  along,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sustain  themselves  under  the  loads 
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they  bora.  lo  the  maikeCoplace,  m  the  grand  sqvtte,  the  gardens  mi  pkuas 
■djoining  the  town,  the  terrified  inhabitaiitt  had  assembled  together^  lamenting 
aloud)  and  saying  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  The  churches  were  suddenly  filled; 
and,  of  whatever  religion,  Catholics,  Protestants,  Heretics,  and  Pagans,  prostra- 
ted themselves  before  the  altars,  fearful  of  they  knew  not  what  danger. 

*  Condalmar  addressed  himself  to  Ada  Reis,  and  proposed  that  before  it  was 
too  late  they  should  fly  from  this  state  of  horror  and  alarm,  and  remove  as  qniddy 
as  possible  to  Callao 

^  Arrived  at  Callao,  they  found  the  scene  there,  If  possible,  more  terrific  than  at 
Lima.  Never  had  the  sun  risen  upon  greater  calamity.  The  whole  popolatioD  of 
the  place  were  assembled  on  the  beach ;  parents  clasping  their  children,  and  hai- 
bands  their  wives ;  and  all  invoking  Heaven  for  mercy  and  compassion. 

^*  The  night  proved  more  sultry  than  the  day  had  been ;  cattle  and  dogs  tra- 
versed the  country  alone  in  wild  affright.  Children  wept,  they  knew  not  why- 
Strangers  inquired  of  each  other  the  meaning  of  these  terrible  portents ;  many 
fled  from  the  city  and  fort  of  Callao  and  betook  themselves  to  the  sea ;  but  Ada 
Reis  was  of  opinion  that  to  attempt  the  sea  in  its  present  state  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  remain  on  land ;  for  the  whole  sky  was  of  a  purple  tint,  and  the 
waves,  with  a  still  swell,  seemed  rising  above  the  level  of  the  shore.  Snbtgiranc- 
ous  noises  were  heard  the  whole  of  the  day,  sometimes  resemUmg  the  beJknring 
of  oxen,  and  at  others  the  discbarge  of  artillery,  or  thunder  rattling  at  a  dis- 
tance. ^ 

''  In  a  short  time  Ada  Reis  joined  them ;  and  even  at  such  a  moment  they  could 
not  abstain  from  impioas  raiUery  and  profane  jesting.  *  Shon|d  the  eartk'qiiakr, 
I  will  not,'  said  Ada  Reis.  At  that  moment  a  tremendous  shock  threw  Flonaoada 
forward,  and  in  the  next  a  concussion  so  violent  ensued,  that  the  building  broke 
asunder  into  ruins.". .  . ."  The  concussion  was  repeated ;  sulphurous  flames  broke 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth:  then  at  once  were  heard  on  all  sides  the 
screams  of  the  dying,  the  roaring  of  thunder,  the  wild  howling  of  animals,  the 
crash  of  churches,  palaces,  buildings  toppling  one  upon  another  ^  all  in  a  moment 
destroyed,  and  burymg  under  them  their  miserable  inhabitants." 
•  • 

In  the  last  volume,  which  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  the  others, 
the  authoress  drops  on  a  sudden  the  elevated  and  sustained  tone  of 
writing ;  and  bringing  her  personages  into  a  species  of  hell  or  purga- 
tory of  her  own  imagining,  becomes  at  once  familiar  and  satiricaL 
After  the  manner  of  Dante,  or  rather  of  Quevedo,  she  proceeds  to  dis- 
pose of  classes  and  predicaments,  and  in  her  wilfulness  spares  neither 
lierself  nor  her  friends.  It  is  in  this  part  of  her  work  that  she  exhibits 
most  especially  a  nervous  sensibility  to  injury,  that  vents  itself  in  traits 
and  anecdotes  of  those  with  whom  she  is  displeased.  Through  the 
whole  work,  indeed,  we  are  grieved  to  find  that  the  writer  b  evidently 
ill  at  ease.  Gracious  Heaven  !  how  tittle  is  every  worldly  prosperity 
to  happiness!  High  birth,  wealth,  ease,  distinction,  the  confluence 
of  all  physical  goods,  with  friends,  relations,  and  admu^rs — are  all 
insufficient  to  fill  that  aching  void,  the  human  heart?  When  every 
thing,  which  in  prospect  seems  most  desirable,  conspires  to  render  a 
mortal  happy,  there  is  still  a  waking  busy  devil  within,  to  conjure  up 
imaginary  woes,  to  create  constructive  miseries,  to  subtilise  and  sophis- 
ticate, to  magnify  and  to  distort,  to  exaggerate  expectation,  and  to 
manufacture  disappointment.  Let  not  the  cold  moralist,  triumphant  in 
his  own  composure,  say  that  this  is  madness,  ingratitude,  fi*etfulness 
unworthy  of  sympathy,  or  folly  beneath  compassion.  Man  does  not 
desire  to  be  miserable,  he  does  not  seek  to  suffer.  Ideal  miseries  (u 
those  in  question  be  ideal)  are  not  the  less  miseries  because  they  pro- 
ceed from  within :  nor  is  hypochondriases  a  less  painful  disease,  because 
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h  creates  hs  own  symptoms,  or  holds  them  more  remotely  from  external 
causation.  Perhaps  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  beings  of  exalted  sensi- 
bility  to  carry  on  to  the  grave  the  delusions  of  life,  and  to  avoid  a  con 
victi<m  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  mass  of  mankind  and  of  the  insipidi^ 
of  the  bulk  of  existence.  A  contented  disposition  is  the  gift  of  Nature; 
and  it  shoold  seem  that  it  is  a  boon  often  bestowed  as  a  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  splendid  talents  and  a  creative  genius.  It  occurs  at 
least  too  frequently,  that  where  the  imaginative  faculties  take  the  lead, 
frttcy  delights  to  dip  her  pencil  in  the  gloomiest  colours.  C. 
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Veluti  in  Specoluin. 

Sats  Mind  to  Body  t  'other  day. 

As  on  my  chin  I  plied  my  razor, 
Pray  tell  nie--does  that  glan  portray 

Tonr  real  phis,  or  cheat  the  gaier  ? 

That  youthful  ftuse,  which  bkwm'd  as  ileek 

As  Hebe's,  Qanjrmede's,  Apollo's, 
Has  lost  its  roses,  and  your  cheek 

Is  falling  into  fearful  hollows. 

The  crow's  fell  foot  hath  set  its  sign 
Beside  that  eye  which  dimly  twmldes ; 

And  look !  what  means  this  ugly  line  ? 
Gadaooks,  my  friend,  you  're  getting  wrinkles ! 

That  form  which  ladies  once  could  praise, 
Would  now  inspire  them  with  a  panic ; 

Get  Byron's  belt,  or  Worcester's  stays. 
Or  else  you  '11  soon  be  Aldermanic. 

At  sight  of  that  dismantled  top, 

My  Tcry  heart,  I  must  coniess,  aches : 

Once  flunous  as  a  Brutus  crop, 
Ton  now  are  balder  than  Lord  Esses. 

8faice  Wayte's  decease  your  teeth  decline  :— 

Finding  no  beautifier  near  'em. 
Time's  tooth  has  mumbled  two  of  thine, 

Well  may  they  call  hun^*<  edax  rtnm:' 

Behold !  your  cheeks  are  quite  bereft 
Of  their  two  laughter-nursing  dimples, 

And  pretty  substitutes  they  're  left — 
(Between  oursehres)  a  brace  of  pimples ! 

The  fashions  which  you  used  to  lead, 

So  careless  are  you,  or  so  thrifty, 
Ton  most  neglect  when  most  you  nieed, 

A  sad  mistake  when  nearing  Fifty. — 

Stop,  stop,  cries  Body — let  us  pause 

Brfore  yon  reckon  more  olEBnces, 
Since  you  yourself  may  be  the  cause 

Of  all  these  dismal  consequences. 


%       The  sword,  you  know,  wean  out  the  sheath. 
By  steam  are  braien  Tcssels  scatter'd ;     ^ 
And  when  Tolcanoes  rage  beneath, 
The  surftioe  mutt  be  torn  and  shatter'd^ 
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Hare  not  your  paMioni,  hopes,  and  fean, 
Their  tegument  of  day  outwearing^ 

Done  infinitely  more  than  years. 
To  cause  the  ravage  you're  declaring ? 

If  you  yourself  no  symptoms  show 
Of  age, — ^no  wrinkles  of  the  spirit : 

If  still  for  friends  your  heart  can  glow, 
Your  purse  be  shared  with  4tarving  merit : 

If  yet  to  sordid  sins  unknown. 
No  avarice  in  your  breast  has  started: 

If  you  have  not  suspicions  grown. 
Sour,  garrulous,  or  narrow-hearted : 

You  still  are  young,  and  o*er  my  face 
(Howe'er  its  features  may  be  shaded) 

Shall  throw  the  sunshine  of  your  grace. 
And  keep  the  moral  part  unfaded. 

Expression  is  the  face's  soul. 
The  head  and  heart's  joint  emanation; 

Insensible  to  Time's  control, 

Free  from  the  body's  devastation. 

If  yott  're  still  twenty,  I  'm  no  more  :— 
Counting  by  years  how  folks  have  bhmderMf 

VolUire  was  young  at  eighty-four. 
And  Fontenelle  at  near  a  hundred ! 


BOND-STREET   IN    SEPTEMBER* 

RoussRAu  says,  that  all  great  cities  are  alike ;  as  far  as  my  own  ob- 
servation extends  I  can  confirm  the  remark,  and  yet  the  portrait  which 
they  exhibit  b  one  which  our  first  parents  could  hardly  have  been 
brought  to  comprehend.     Even  if  that  primitive  pair  could  have  con- 
templated the  many  myriads  that  were  to  descend  from  them,  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  could  never  have  ifflagined  that 
in  various  parts  of  its  surface  a  miUion  of  beings  would  be  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  narrow  voluntary  prison  of  stone  and  brick,  so  confined 
that  they  were  bom  and  died,  Uved,  fed,  and  slept,  in  successive  layers 
or  stori^  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  obtaining  that  accommodation 
for  the  functions  of  existence  by  mounting  above  one  another's  heads, 
which  could  never  have  been  afibrded  by  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
erofind  they  occupied,     thousands  of  hecatombs  of  anunals,  brought 
weekly  from  the  surrounding  country  for  the  support  of  this  muldtode^ 
and  the  whole  condensed  population,  with  all  the  animal  rema'ms, 
Dluneed  into  the  earth  within  the  straitened  enclosure  of  the  walls, 
ace  upon  age,  generation  upon  generation,  laid  over  one  another  until 
the  entire  mass  upon  which  the  city  stands  becomes  a  putrescent  aby« 
of  corruption  and  orftpoct re,  Uke  that  extracted  from  the  cemetery  of 
the  Innocents  at  Paris !  Such  are  the  prominent  features  in  which  all 
great  cities  resemble  one  another  ;  and  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  make 
me  thank  Heaven  that  I  live  not  immured  within  any  such  ^estif«ous 
enclosure  where  the  very  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  seems  a  reflec- 
tion from'  the  pale  flag  of  Death  which  is  perpetuaUy  shakmg  before 
their  eyes. 
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Nolwidistanding  the  family  likeness  perceptible  in  all  those  enor- 
nons  mounds  and  accnmulations  of  brick  and  bones,  flesh  and  fiimi- 
lurey  men  and  mortar,  beasts  and  buildings,  which  constitute  a  city; 
and  the  similar!^  of  habits  and  appearances,  generated  by  all  such 
multitudinous  congregations,  there  is  a  sufficient  diversity  in  the  ap* 
pearance  of  each  individual  capital  when  viewed  under  different  cuw 
camstances  and  seasons.  Perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  offers  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  itself  as  London  in  and  out  of  the  season.  When 
I  speak  of  London,  I  put  entirely  out  of  view  those  industrious  and 
useful  classes  who,  living  in  the  terra  incognita  eastward  of  the  Bar, 
labour  unintermittingly  for  the  gratification  of  the  westward  popula- 
tion, and  of  course  present  a  monotonous  activity  all  the  year  round : 
bat  who  that  has  ever  seen  Bond-street  in  all  its  gaiety  and  glitter,  in 
its  days  of  clattering  hoofs  and  sparkling  equipages,  when  its  centre 
forms  an  endless  line  of  moving  magnificence,  and  its  gorgeous  shops 
OD  other  side  reflect  an  ever-changing  galaxy  of  belles  and  exquisites, 
would  recognise  the  same  place  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  de- 
serted, silent,  spiritless, '^  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone," 
that  it  makes  one  ^^  as  melancholy  as  a  gib-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear,"  to  take 
the  same  walk  for  five  minutes,  which  a  few  months  before  would  in  less 
space  of  time  have  evaporated  the  densest  spleen,  and  possessed  us  with 
ail  brasfat,  joyous,  and  spiritual  fancies  ?  The  ghost-looking  houscrpain 
ters  whom  one  encounters  here  and  there  with  their  poisoned  visages  ; 
the  scafibldings  under  which  one  is  so  often  obliged  to  pass  at  the  risk 
of  lime  in  your  eyes,  and  the  certainty  of  it  upon  your  clothes,  if  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  brickbat  upon  the  head  ;  the  dismantled 
shops,  and  the  hot,  dusty,  empty  street,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
mtserable  objects  in  themselves,  complete  the  prostration  of  our  spirits 
by  recalling  their  past  cheerfulness,  and  so  aggravate  their  present 
gloom.  Innumerable  associations  connected  with  Bond-street  lih  it,  in 
iu  time  of  glory,  so  completely  out  of  its  materiality  that  we  never 
think  of  it  as  a  mere  street,  and  in  the  season  of  its  thick  throngs  we 
have  no  time  to  compare  the  ideal  with  the  real,  by  subjecting  its  build- 
bgs  to  the  matter-of-fact  judgment  of  the  eye.  One  might,  indeed, 
lose  that  useful  organ  in  the  process,  for  those  members  of  the  Poco- 
curante society — the  porters,  reck  not  if  with  the  sharp  angles  of  their 
humeral  freightage  they  reduce  us  all  to  a  Cyclopean  community :  and, 
moreover,  one's  optics*  are  kept  in  such  perpetual  activity  in  catching 
the  salutations  of  the  smiling  beauties  who  whisk  by  in  their  vehicles, 

in  nodding  to  Lord  A and  Sir  Harry  B         ,  or  in  cutting  old 

General  C ,  or  any  other  established  bore,  that  he  who  shodd  be 

caught  gaaing  upwards  at  the  houses  would  infallibly  be  set  down  for 
a  rustic  star-gazer,  if  he  were  not  knocked  down  for  a  London  som« 
■ambnlist. 

Last  month,  ho^rever,  in  the  solitude  and  vacancy  of  the  foot- 
path, I  thought  I  might  safely  venture  to  look  upwards  and  contem- 
plate the  street  in  its  architectural  character,  when,  O  heavens  I  what 
a  bright  web  of  association,  what  a  tissue  of  Corinthian  imaginations 
iras  instantly  dissolved  and  frittered  away.  It  was  as  if  I  gazed  upon 
the  corpse  of  one  whom  I  had  known  in  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of 
vitality.  An  ugly,  irregular,  desolate,  dingy,  beggarly,  old-fashioned 
succession  of  brown-brick  tenements,  stretched  before  me,  like  Fal'? 
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staflPt  ragS^  reg^menty  foiming  a  mean  and  pkifcl  eontrosi  with  the 
swaggering  looks  and  undue  pompoihy  of  the  shops.  As  there  was 
at  that  moment  no  delusion  of  fashion  to  redeem  the  inconsistency,  I 
amused  myself  with  calculating  how  the  real  features  of  this  cdebr^ed 
street  would  affect  the  novelnneading  misses  and  bonnet-buying  spin- 
slers  of  the  country,  who  from  the  frequent  reference  to  this  scene  of 
action  in  newspapers  and  romances  have  been  accustomed  to  invest  it 
with  something  of  a  romantic  and  magnificent  character.  To  add  to 
my  annoyance,  it  was  one  of  those  close,  damp,  sultry  days,  expres- 
wvaly  termed  muggy  by  the  Londoners,  and  as  my  lungs  panted  under 
the  hot  mcMsture  of  th?  atmosphere,  I  echoed  the  eJMwlati<m  of  the 
worthy  farmer  dying  of  an  asthma — ^*^  If  once  I  can  get  this  plaguy 
breath  fairly  out  of  my  body  I  '11  take  deuced  good  care  it  shall  never 
get  in  again."  As  I  thought  of  the  buoyant  and  elastic  breeies  which 
I  ought  at  that  moment  to  have  been  enjoying  in  Gloucestershire,  under 
my  favourite  dump  of  aspens,  whose  ever-fluttering  leaves  at  once 
siMded  me  fix»m  the  sun,  and  supplied  me  with  die  music  of  a  perpetual 
waterfalli  I  felt  m  all  iu  intensity  the  sentiment  of  Dante— 


■  "  Nesiiin  mag^gior  dolore 
Che  rioordani  del  tempo  felke 
Nellai 


But  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  and  lugubrious  of  all  the  spectacles 
encountered  at  the  West  end  m  this  season  of  emigration,  are  the  dis- 
consolate wights  who  being  unable  to  procure  an  invitation  to  the 
country,  and  ^thout  money  to  get  conveyed  thither  condemn  them- 
selves to  a  daily  imprisonment,  and  steal  forth  in  the  dusk  like  the  ligbt- 
shunning  bat,  or  the  bird  of  Minerva,  or  rather,  like  ghosts  of  them- 
selves, to  haunt  the  spots  which  they  loved  in  their  days  of  ^hion« 
A  man  must  have  a  character  to  lose  before  he  will  Uius  submit  to 
realise  the  Heautontimorumenos  of  Terence ;  but  it  b  so  ea>y  to  acquire 
the  reputationv  of  being  ^  an  idle  fellow  about  town,  visiting  in  all  the 

Snteei  circles,"  that  few  West-endians  and  Bond-street  loungers  think 
emselves  exempt  from  the  observances  which  this  state  imposes.  No 
condition  is  more  sternly,  more  inexorably  exacted  by  Fashion,  than  an 
absence  from  London  in  September,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
wretches  who  are  unable  to  comply  with  this  mandate  have  at  least 
grace  toough  to  feel  the  full  infamy  of  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  thdr 
delinquency.  No  pickpocket  has  a  quicker* eye  for  a  Bow-street 
officer,  no  spendthrift  dandy  has  a  keener  perception  of  an  approach- 
ing bailiff,  than  these  victims  of  fashion  have  of  an  advancing  acquain- 
tance, if  they  are  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  recosniUon  beneath 
the  garish  eye  of  day.  Reading  him  as  far  off  as  if  he  were  a  tele- 
graph, they  prepare  all  their  wiles,  doubles,  and  escapes,  sometimes 
stealing  into  a  shop,  or  bolting  down  a  street  or  even  a  blind  alley, 
or  facing  right  about,  so  that  if  the  enemy  can  even  swear  to  their 
backs,  he  may  not  be  able  to  aver  that  he  has  seen  their  faces  in 
London,  when  its  purlieus  are  under  the  ban  and  interdict  of  Fashion. 
With  a  malicious  pleasure  I  have  occasionally  amused  myself  in 
counteracting  all  these  manoeuvres  and  devices  by  rtroning  down  a  side 
street,  getting  a-head  of  the  game,  and  encountering  him  in  front 
when  he  thought  I  was  far  behind  ;  or  by  managing  to  run  plump  up 
against  him  at  a  comer,  that  I  might  observe  the  various  degrees  of 
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selffkOBscssioii  and  impudence  with  which  the  difierent  ealpriCs  cairi^ 
the  thing  off.    Some  were  overwhelmed  with  kistant  shame,  gave  me  n 
confused  nod,  and  hurried  on  to  avoid  all  interrogation ;  but  the  gene* 
raiity  adopted  the  approved  method  of  conscious  guilt  by  becoming 
the  attacking  parties,  and  starting  off  into  ezcbmatimis  and  surprises. 
"Wfaat^  Harry  Seven  Oaks  in  London  i  Credat  Judasus  Apella!"-* 
then  the  eyes  are  rubbed,  and  after  an  incredulous  stare  the  party  con* 
tiniies — ^  It  is  Harry,  by  Heaven ! — why,  my  dear  fellow,  have  you 
forgotten  that  this  is  September  ?— what  would  they  say  were  I  to  men- 
tion this  at  H         House,  or  Lord  S— 's,  or  the  Marchioness  of 
P        -^s  ?''  Now  it  is  clear,  that  a  man  who  attacks  you  in  this  way, 
and  even  hints  at  betraying  you  to  your  noble  friends,  cannot  himself 
be  in  the  same  predicament.    He  must  be  a  mere  accidental  traveller 
over  the  forbidden  ground ;  at  all  events,  he  wishes  you  to  infer  it,  but 
kr  fear  you  should  not  have  ingenuity  enough  to  draw  that  conclusion, 
he  takes  care  to  add,  that  he  is  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  having  only  ar- 
rived that  morning  from  Cheltenham  or  Harrogate,  and  intending  to 
set  off  next  day  for  Dawlish  or  Sidmouth.    Joe  Manton,  and  his  fellow- 
gunsmith  Egg,  have  as  many  charges  to  endure  as  their  owh  fowling- 
pie<^  for  several  of  my  acquaintance  have  declared  that  after  writing 
repealed  letters  without  effect,  they  had  been  obliged  to  run  up 
to  London  to  reclaim  their  guns,  which  had  been  left  to  be  re- 
paired; never  failing  to  add,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  reproach — 
^  and  you  know  pheasant  shooting  begins  in  ten  days !"    One  friend 
had  thrown  himself  into  the  London  mail  upon  learning  the  dangerous 
illness  of  an  uncle,  from  whom  he  had  considerable  expectations,  and 
whom  he  accused  of  a  scandalous  want  of  consideration  for  falling  sick 
at  the  time  of  the  County  races.    Another,  who  was  the  indisputable 
author  of  some  very  ingenious  charades  in  rhyme,  informed  me  with 
a  significant  look,  that  a  letter  from  his  quiz  of  a  bookseller  had  com- 
pelled him  to  run  up  to  make  certain  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
publishing  season.    A  third  poor  fellow,  who  began  to  walk  rather 
limpingiy  as  he  specified  his  disaster,  was  under  the  necessity   of 
coming  all  the  way  from  Scarborough  to  consult  Astley  Cooper,  re- 
spectii^  the  old  wound  he  received  at  Talavera;  and  a  fourth,  after 
frankly  stating  that  he  had  never  left  London,  declared,  that  he  was  so 
tired  of  all  &e  bathing-places  and  the  different  nobleman's  seats  of 
which  he  had  the  run,  that  he  was  determined,  for  once  and  away,  to 
pass  an  autumn  in  London,  out  of  fun  and  novelty,  and  just  to  see  what 
the  thing  was  like. 

Love  of  the  country  is  with  me  a  passion  which  has  sprung  up  as  the 
others  subdded;  perhaps  a  certdn  age  is  necessary  for  its  full  and 
snfiidng  firuition,  before  one  can  feel  assured  that  if  we  walk  out  into 
the  fields,  look  fortb  upon  the  green  earth,  the  blue  sky,  and  the  flash- 
ing waters,  and  so  put  ourselves  in  communion  with  Nature  and  the  un- 
seen s^nrit  of  the  universe,  we  shall  infallibly  tranquillize  our  bosoms, 
however  agitated,  by  imparting  to  th^m  the  blandness  and  serenity  of 
the  surrounding  kndscape.  If  we  become  less  social  as  we  advance 
in  life,  we  certainly  sympathize  more  with  nature,  a  substitution  of 
which  few  will  find  reason  to  complain.  The  coxcombs  of  whom  I 
have  been  writing  had  none  of  this  feeling ;  they  loved  London  rather 
than  the  coontry,  yet  they  hated  it  so  much  when  it  was  under  the 
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^pMcriplioii  of  fashion  that  they  invented  all  sorts  of  ingenious  lies  to 
apologise  for  their  presence.  Sdvnge  inconsistency !  that  a  man  should 
deem  it  more  respectable  to  be  a  liv  than  to  be  accounted  poor ;  more 
strange  still,  that  an  Englishman  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  liberty,  and 
resists  with  so  much  pertinacity  the  smallest  encroachment  upon  his 
free  agency,  should  vciuntarily  become  the  slave  of  the  most  caprldous 
of  all  despots — ^Fashion. 
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On  the  Power  of  Habit. 

If  any  one  would  instruct  mankind  in  the  art  of  preserving  health 
and  attaining  longevity,  without  having  occasion  to  submit  to  the  nu- 
merous  rules  laid  down  by  physicians  for  the  regulation  of  their  con- 
duct in  regard  to  these  points,  let  him  teach  them  the  secret  of  habit- 
uating themselves  to  every  thing.  Custom  permits  those  who  place 
themselves  under  her  protection  to  live  as  they  please,  and  bestows 
health  and  long  life  at  the  cheapest  rate.  She  marches  in  triumph 
over  the  tables  inscribed  with  the  laws  of  physicians,  and  shows  her 
votaries  that  they  may  enjoy  health,  while  pursuing  a  way  of  life, 
which,  according  to  Hippocrates,  must  speedily  and  infallibly  precipi- 
tate them  into  the  grave.  Custom,  nevertheless,  operates  agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  medicine,  and  serves  rather  to  confirm  than  to  invali* 
date  them,  as  will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  forms  correct  notions 
on  the  subject. 

Habit,  or  custom,  for  I  shall  use  these  terms  indiscriminately,  is  not 
a  property  of  mere  mechanical  machines.  A  watch,  for  instance,  can- 
not be  accustomed  to  any  thing  :  animal  machines  alone  are  suscepti- 
ble of  this  quality.  These  machines  are  moved  by  the  senses  and  bj 
perceptions :  and  herein  consists  the  whole  secret  of  habit  Sense, 
which  resides  in  the  nerves,  when  communicated  to  the  brain,  produces 
in  the  soul  perceptions  or  feelincrs ;  and  both  this  sensibiUty  of  the 
nerves  and  these  perceptions  of  the  soul  cause  movements  in  the  uuif- 
chine  that  are  sometimes  voluntary,  and  at  others  of  a  different  nature. 
Metaphysicians  assert,  that  perceptions  frequently  repeated  jn  the  soul, 
gradually  become  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  length  so  weak  that  it 
is  much  the  same  as  if  they  never  took  place.  Often-repeated  sensap 
tions  which  the  soul  feels  strongly  at  first,  cease  in  time  to  produce 
any  impression  upon  it ;  and  in  this  case  we  say  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  such  sensations.  But  though  the  perceptions  of  the  soul  cease  to 
make  that  impression  on  the  brain  which  once  occasioned  the  move- 
ments that  accompany  the  perceptions,  still  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
alone,  without  the  co-operation  of  perceptions,  is  capable  of  effecting 
the  same  movements,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  sense.  In  this  case, 
sense  alone,  without  any  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  soul, 
aAer  it  has  been  very  frequently  produced  in  the  nerves,  gives  rise  to 
actions  and  movements, — ^which  at  first  never  took  place  without  con- 
sciousness and  without  perceptions  in  the  soul.  We  then  say,  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  certain  actions,  to  certain  movements,  that  they 
have  become  mechanical  to  us.    The  nerves  themselves  may,  by  &&• 
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quendy-repeated  impressiona,  gradually  lose  their  sensibility^  and  then 
we  are  not  only  accustomed  to  the  sensations,  because  such  a  nerve 
has  ceased  to  communicate  perceptions  to  the  soul;  but  the  actions 
and  movements  of  the  machine,  which  used  to  accompany  the  percep- 
tions and  the  sensibility  excited  in  this  nerve,  also  cease  to  take  place, 
because  the  moving  power,  sense,  is  annihilated  in  the  nerve.  Thus 
we  are  enabled  by  habit  to  endure  more,  and  are  secured  from  the 
effects  of  certain  sensations,  which  used  infallibly  to  attend  those  sen- 
satioiis.  We  thus  escape  the  troubles  and  dangers,  which  many  sen- 
saticms  would  bring  in  their  train,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  them. 
Whoever  is  capable  of  reflecting  a  little,  will  easily  be  able  to  deduce 
the  numerous  examples  of  the  power  of  habit  recorded  in  the  sequel 
frmn  these  principles,  which  I  shall  not  do,  because  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  treat  the  reader  with  speculations,  but  with  practical  remarks  on 
habit,  that  each  may  thence  learn  to  determine  the  application  of  this 
animal  property  to  hb  own  particular  case. 

It  is  common  to  use  the  expression,  that  a  person  is  accustomed  to 
something,  in  an  improper  signification.  Of  a  person,  who  by  degrees 
learns  to  see  distinctly  in  the  dark,  we  say,  he  is  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness, while  in  fact  it  is  only  his  soul  that  feels  more  acutely  and  discri- 
minates more  precisely.  As  the  muscles  of  the  body  become  stronger 
by  frequent  exercise,  and  capable  of  moving  greater  loads ;  we  say  of 
persons  who  have  thus  increased  their  strength,  that  they  are  accus* 
tomed  to  hard  labour,  whereas  they  have  only  acquired  vigour  in  a 
physical  manner,  as  a  magnet  by  degrees  becomes  capable  of  support- 
ing a  heavier  object,  and  as  a  young  tree  that  is  bent  will  raise  a 
greater  weight  the  stronger  it  becomes  by  its  growth.  Thus,  too,  it  is 
the  practice  to  say  of  the  movements  which  we  learn  to  perform  with 
greater  celerity,  that  we  have  acquired  it  by  habit,  though  the  real 
stale  oi  the  case  is,  that  machines  employed  in  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  same  movements,  become  more  supple  and  pliant,  and  in  time 
overcome  many  little  obstacles ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  machine 
composed  of  many  wheels  goes  much  more  easily  and  smoothly  when 
it  has  been  worked  for  some  time,  than  it  did  at  first.  This  mode  of 
expression,  how  erroneous  soever,  we  are  now  compelled  to  adopt ;  and 
as  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper,  I  shall  include  all  these  cases  among 
coitoms,  I  would  merely  remark  for  the  information  of  my  speculative 
readers,  that  they  must  not  seek  to  account  for  these  customs,  impro- 
perly so  called^  according  to  the  laws  of  sense,  but  on  physical  prin- 
ciples. 

It  will  now  be  easy  to  perceive  how  far  the  instances  of  the  power 
of  habit  are  finom  invalidating  the  general  doctrines  of  medicine.  Phy- 
sidaas  warn  every  one  against  exposure  of  the  chest,  and  threaten 
those  who  disregard  their  admonitions  with  catarrhs  and  inflammatory 
fevers.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  consequences  of  that  degree  of  cold 
which  prevents  the  circulation  of  the  juices  and  causes  obstructions. 
Nevertheless,  a  female  with  open  bosom  shall  brave  a  cold  sufllcient 
to  freeie  twenty  young  men,  without  sustaining  any  injury.  Is  thi^ 
any  refiitation  of  us  ?  By  no  means.  The  principle  remains^  true, 
that  cold  occasions  obstructions,  catarrhs,  and  inflammations.  But 
the  degree  of  cold  which  produces  these  results  in  thousands,  has  not 
the  same  power  over  the  ladyi  because  the  nerves  of  her  bosom  are 
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inured  to  it,  and  it  has  no  more  eflBect  upon  her  than  a  cool  air  would 
have  upon  the  others. 

For  this  reason  I  was  justified  in  commencing  the  present  paper  by 
asserting^  that  the  way  to  endure  without  inconvenience  what  phjrsi- 
cians  consider  as  dangerous,  is  to  accustom  oursdves  to  every  thm^. 
To  illustrate  this  position,  I  will  go  through  the  principal  things  to 
which  we  may  habituate  ourselves ;  that  I  may  at  the  same  time  have 
an  oppwtunity  of  addmg  some  remariu  sernceid>le  to  such  as  thmk 
fit  to  choose  this  convenient  way  for  preserving  health  and  attaining 
long  life,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  the  science. 

A  few  general  rules  must  be  premised.  Though  Cebus  has  re- 
marked, that  people  ought  to  accustom  themselves  to  every  thii^,  that 
they  may  not  sink  under  every  trivial  accident,  still  he  advises  a  good 
chdce  in  the  things  to  which  they  shoald  strive  to  become  habitinted. 
Gardens,  fields,  the  city,  the  water,  the  chace,  are  all  pndsed  by  him, 
but  he  recommends  exercise  in  preference  to  repose.  Thus  there  are 
things  to  which  people  must  not  accusttmi  themselves,  because  it  is 
more  beneficial  to  life  and  health  that  they  should  not  acquire  this  fa- 
cility. As  habit  does  away  with  the  effects  of  certain  sensations  and 
perceptions,  so  it  can  also  annihilate  such  effects  as  are  conducive  to 
nealth.  Indolent  repose  weakens  the  animal  powers ;  it  is,  therefore, 
bettor  that  it  should  be  oppressive  to  us,  that  we  may  avokl  it,  than 
that  we  should  learn  by  habit  to  endure  it.  This  observation  applies 
to  numberless  other  cases.  When  we  have  accostomed  oursdves  to  a 
hundred  things,  stiU  a  thousand  others  are  left  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed, and  which,  on  account  of  our  being  habituated  to  the  for- 
mer, we  cannot  bear  without  the  greater  danger.  Whoever  has  habit- 
uated himself  to  digest  coarse  food,  is  attadced  with  fever  if  he  is 
confined  to  a  light  delicate  diet  It  would,  thetefore,  have  been  more 
serviceable  to  lum  if  he  had  not  accustomed  hunself  soldy  to  hard  fare. 
Well  then,  you  will  reply,  let  people  habituate  themselves  to  opposites,, 
to  cold  and  heat,  to  heavy  and  li^  food,  &e.  But  it  should  be  known 
that  this  is  not  always  ptacticaUe ;  and  it  is  the  more  dai^erous  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  some  things  only.  Great  caotion  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  the  chmce  of  the  things  to  which  people  strive  to  habit- 
uate tiieinselves,  and  they  ought,  moreover,  to  consider  the  whole  state 
of  the  body,  and  all  the  circumstances  m  which  they  are  at  present,  or 
■say  in  future  chance  to  be.  Nay,  more — habit  extends  only  to  the 
animal  nature  ;|  all  the  paru  of  the  mechanism  of  fiie  human  body  do 
not  belong  to  this  nature,  though  they  are  requisite  for  health  and  life. 
There  are,  o(  course,  drcumstanees  m  human  life,  which  the  power  of 
habit  cannot  control,  because  they  are  not  within  its  domain.  Blood 
when  obstructed,  tends  to  putre&ction,  and  h^bit  cannot  prevent  this, 
because  it  is  a\nerely  physical,  but  not  an  animal  effect.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proper  to  guard  against  such  habits,  tiie  consequences  of  whidi 
extend  to  the  pbysierf  nature  of  the  human  body,  where  tfa^  are  no 
longer  under  its  control.  On  account  of  the  great  complicatiott  of  die 
animal  mth  the  mechanical  and  phjrsical  changes  in  animab,  die  cases 
indeed  are  rare,  in  which  any  thkig  of  this  kind  could  happen.  Their 
bare  possibility,  however,  demonstrates,  that  he  would  act  veiy  fi^iwisely,^ 
iste  shonM  unagine,  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  accuttom  himaetf  to 
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every  thing,  or  vtho  sbonld  be  weak  enough  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
persuaded  by  the  authority  of  old  adages,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
nature  to  which  people  may  not  habituate  themselves  ;  that,  what  one 
has  accustomed  himself  to,  another  may ;  and  tliat  by  habit  we  may 
produce  a  complete  revolution  in  nature.  These  much  too  general 
maxims  are  as  false  as  it  would  be  to  assert,  that  we  ought  not  to  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  any  thing ;  that  habit  does  not  enable  us  to  endure 
more  than  what  nature  is  capable  of  enduring  without  it,  since  the 
weakest  person,  in  particular  things  to  which  he  has  accustomed  him- 
self, is  stronger  than  the  most  robust  man ;  that  we  cannot  wean  our- 
sdves  from  any  thing  that  has  once  become  natural ;  or,  that  we  ought 
to  wean  ourselves  from  such  things  only  as  are  troublesome. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  HI  observed,  that  no  habit  is  to  be  acquired  sud- 
denly, bat  only  by  long  practice.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  rely 
upon  it  too  early,  and  to  expose  ourselves  to  dangers  which  we  are  not 
yet  capable  of  enduring.  This  indiscretion  costs  many  their  lives. 
When  they  have  several  times  indulged  in  irregularities  or  excesses 
with  impunity,  they  become  bold,  and  venture  once  more  at  an  un- 
lucky moment  to  repeat  them,  mider  the  idea  that  habit  has  rendered 
them  harmless. 

The  safest  habits  are  those  which  we  have  acquu*ed,  not  of  ourselves, 
but  through  the  management  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  us  in  our 
tenderest  infancy.  Adults  find  it  more  difikult,  and  the  aged  very 
rarely  succeed,  in  gaining  new  habits.  For  the  sick  and  persons  oj 
weak  constitutions,  it  is  never  advisable  to  attempt  to  acqube  new 
habits,  <»"  to  relinqmsh  (rid  ones,  whether  in  themselves  beneficial  or 
pemicioiis.  Paul  Jovius  says  of  the  physician  of  Pope  Clement  VII., 
named  CurtiiK,  that  he  was  considered  as  being  to  blame  for  hb  death, 
because  he  persuaded  his  Holiness,  who,  though  yet  a  hearty  man,  was 
advanoed  in  years,  to  adopt  a  more  regidar  way  of  living  than  he  had 
fweviously  been  accustomed  to.  The  same  animadversion  is  passed  by 
Oauphrius  Panphinius,  on  the  physician  of  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  was 
affiKted  with  the  gout ;  though  others  are  of  opinion,  that  he  brought 
qMHi  himsdf  the  fever  of  which  he  died  by  feigning  indisposition,  from 
reasons  of  state,  and,  to  save  appearances,  taking  lighter  food  than  he 
loHi  been  used  to  do.  Galen  expressly  forbids  the  attempting  of  any 
aheratioa,  even  in  bad  habits,  during  illness,  and  relates  a  case  in 
point.  A  cotain  Aristotle  of  Mytilene,  had  never  drank  cold  water, 
but  was  attacked  with  a  disease  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
him  to  take  it.  The  patient  declared  his  conviction  that  it  would  pro- 
duce spasms,  and  appealed  to  an  instance  of  the  kind  within  his  own 
knowledge :  he  nevertheless  strove,  for  his  benefit,  as  he  thought,  to 
overcome  habit.  He  drank  the  water,  and  died.  So  essentia  b  it 
that  physicians  themselves  should  be  guided  by  the  habits  of  their 
patients ;  and  upon  this  b  grounded  the  maxim  of  those  who  assert 
that  they  will  not  have  any  physicifm,  who  b  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  constitution.  Thb  nature  b  made  up  chiefly  of  their 
habits  ;  so  that  Cebus  was  perfectly  right  when  he  observed,  that  no 
physician  could  be  so  serviceable  to  a  patient  as  one  who  was  at  tlie 
same  tune  hb  intimate  friend. 

So  much  for  general  rules !  Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  and 
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the  most  common  things  over  which  habit  can  acquire  domimon,  and 
we  shall  be  astonished  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting^  when  it  deter- 
mines to  violate  all  the  laws  of  medicine. 

Every  one  knows  what  dangers  they  have  to  apprehend  who  live  in  an 
imwholesome  air.     Habit,  however,  can  enable  people  to  endure  it. 
Sanctorius  relates,  that  a  man,  who  had  lived  twenty  years  in  a  dose 
dungeon,  became  sickly  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated,  and  that  he  never 
could  regain  his  health,  though  he  had  the  best  medical  advice,  till  he 
furnished  occasion  for  his  being  once  more  confined  in  the  same  prison. 
I  knew  a  female  myself,  who  had  lived  so  many  years  shut  up  in  her 
apartment,  that  even  in  the  finest  weather  she  durst  not  open  her  win- 
dow, because  the  fresh  air  made  her  faint  away.     Birds  that  have  been 
long  confined  in  close  rooms,  become  sickly  md  die  as  soon  as  they 
are  exposed  to  the  air.     There  are  people  who  are  so  habituated  to  a 
dry,  and  others  to  a  damp  air,  that  they  cannot  endure  any  other. 
How  many  travellers  fall  sick  when  they  quit  their  own  country  and 
breathe  a  foreign  air !    How  the  unfortunate  armies  engaged  in  the 
crusades  were  thinned  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  distant  theatre  of 
operations !   Observations  of  this  kind  induced  Paul  Zacchias  to  ad- 
vise patients  to  seek  the  air  of  their  native  country,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  though  it  were  even  bad  in  comparison  with  that  in  which 
they  actually  were.     Habit  enables  the  hunter,  as  Cicero  says,  to  pass 
the  night  upon  the  snow,  and,  m  the  day-time,  to  brave  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  mountains.     Soldiers  afford  instances  of  the 
same  kind.     Vegetius  remarks  that  the  most  experienced  generals  have 
exercised  their  troops  in  snow  and  rain,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  remained  healthy  while  m  camp,  and  been  rendered  vigorous  and 
persevering  in  battle.      I  might  also  adduce  in  evidence  our  stage- 
coachraen  who  travel  day  and  night  in  all  weathers :  nay,  our  hbourers, 
our  farming-men,  and  in  particular  the  trampers,  some  of  whom  scarcely 
know  what  it  is  to  lodge  in  a  house,  prove  every  day  by  their  exan^ 
pie,  that  the  most  inclement  weather  has  no  effect  upon  them.    In  their 
case,  however,  a  few  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.    Most  of 
these  persons  are  the  offspring  of  robust  parents,  and  from  thdr  in£uicj 
have  been  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.    Such  as  have 
perished  in  their  apprenticeship,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  are  not  taken  into 
the  account ;  and  even  those  who  are  most  inured  to  hardships  are  often 
suddenly  attacked  by  diseases  which  consign  them  to  the  grave.    If, 
therefore,  people  are  to  be  so  brought  up  as  to  be  rendered  extremely 
hardy,  a  large  proportion  of  them  must  be  expected  to  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt.    The  Ostiaks,  who  rove  about  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  can  withstand  all  weathers,  would  no  doubt  be  more  numerous,  S 
they  were  not  so  hardly  bred.     It  b  easy  to  imagine  how  maoy 
of  them  must  perish,  if  the  women,  according  to  Weber's  account, 
bring  forth  their  children  during  their  excursions,  in  the  open  air,  and 
immediately  after  their  birth  sometimes  plunge  them  into  tiie  snow,  at 
others  put  them  into  their  warm  bosoms,  and  in  this  manner  pursue 
their  route  with  them.     Such  as  survive  this  treatmoit,  indeed,  are  so 
much  the  more  hardy.     A  Tartar  infant,  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
being  plunged,  just  aiter  its  birth,  into  water,  through  a  hole  made  in 
the  ice,  an  Ostiaik,  or  a  Russian,  will  afterwards  experience  no  incon* 
venience,  when,  on  arriving  at  manhood^  he  runs  naJied  out  of  the  hoC 
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bath  and  leaps  into  the  river  which  is  full  of  floating  ice :  on  the  con- 
trary, this  is  to  him  an  agreeable  refrigerant.  All  the  hardy  persons 
who  triumph  over  Nature,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  their  robust 
constitution  in  the  first  years  of  infancy,  when  nobody  cared  whether 
^ey  lived  or  died.  From  being  thus  hardly  brought  up,  the  Lap- 
landers, the  Swiss,  and  the  peasantry  of  almost  every  country,  can 
defy  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  scarcely  feel  the  severest  cold, 
and  are  rendered  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war.  Hence  it 
b  evident  that  these  people  are  not  fit  models  for  the  imitation  of 
persons  descended  from  less  hardy  progenitors,  and  who  have  been 
Biore  delicatdy  reared. 

The  most  ofiensive  effluvia,  which  delicate  persons  cannot  endure, 
are  frequently  a  refreshment  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them. 
Yega  cured  a  seaman  who  was  thrown  into  an  almost  fatal  swoon  by 
the  savoury  smells  of  a  grand  entertainment,  by  causing  him  to  be 
laid  on  the  beach  and  covered' with  mire  and  sea-weed,  by  which  means 
be  came  to  himself  again  in  about  four  hours.  Lemnius  relates  of  a 
peasant  who  fainted  at  the  smell  of  the  drugs  in  an  apothecary's  shop, 
that  he  recovered  on  being  carried  to  a  dunghill.  Strabo  has  remarked 
that  the  Sabaeans,  who  swooned  at  perfumes,  were  revived  by  means 
of  burnt  rosin  and  goats'  hair.  Such  persons  resemble  the  Karausches, 
who  live  in  mud,  as  in  their  proper  element ;  and  yet  we  find  that 
such  hardy  people  are  sometimes  suddenly  deprived  of  life  by  a  violent 
stench. 

In  regard  to  food,  it  is  very  certain  that  habit  can  raise  us  above 
the  standard  of  ordinary  men.  '^  Meat  and  drink  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed," says  Hippocrates,  ^^  agree  with  us,  tliough  naturally  perni- 
cious ;  but  not  those  aliments  to  which  we  are  unaccustomed,  though 
naturally  wholesome :"  and  hence  he  concludes,  that  it  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  adhere  to  the  same  sorts  of  food  than  to  change  them  abruptly, 
even  though  we  substitute  better  in  their  stead.  Alexander  the  Great, 
when  in  India,  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  his  army  the  use  of  whole- 
loine  food,  because  it  carried  off  the  men,  owing  to  their  not  being 
accustomed  to  it.  So  true  is  the  observation  of  Celsus,  that  <^  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  our  habits,  whether  it  be  hard  or  soft,  is  prejudicial 
to  health." 

Excess  in  eating  and  drinking  may  even  become  habitual.  When 
Dionysius,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  was  prevented  by  a  siege  from  indulging 
in  this  kind  of  excess,  he  wasted  away  till  he  was  enabled  to  resume 
his  habits  of  intemperance.  Drunkards,  in  the  morning,  when  sober, 
can  scarcely  stand  upon  their  legs;  but  when  they  return  home  at 
night  intoxicated,  they  walk  with  as  firm  a  step  as  the  most  sober  of 
us  aO.  Many  of  them  continue  to  swill  till  the  moment  of  their  death, 
and  even  prolong  their  lives  by  so  doing ;  for  to  deprive  them  by  force 
of  their  liquor  would,  in  reality,  but  accelerate  their  end.  Sanctorious 
advised  a  Hungarian  nobleman  to  give  up  drinking  strong  wines ;  but 
he  was  reduced  so  low  by  confining  himself  to  lighter  sorts,  that  he 
was  absolutely  obliged  to  return  to  the  strong.  Such  habits  ought  not 
to  induce  any  one  to  unitate  them ;  for  the  very  practice  by  which  they 
are  acquired  injures  the  constitution  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  sooner 
have  we  gained  the  desired  habit  than  we  perceive  how  near  it  has 
t>n)ught  us  to  a  premature  grave.    Wepfer  saw  a  person  who  could 
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swallow  melted  butter  by  spoonfuls  without  injury ;  and  I  myself  knew 
an  old  man,  whose  veracity  1  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  who  declared 
that  he  had  often  drunk  at  once  a  pint  of  melted  fat  without  sustaining 
any  inconvenience.  Pechlin  states,  that  some. one  had  so  accustomed 
himself  to  putrid  water  in  Holland,  that  when,  on  account  of  de- 
bility of  the  stomach,  he  was  advised  to  relinquish  that  beverage,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  dispense  with  it,  at  least  boiled  and  mixed  with 
spice.  Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  disgusting  to  him,  that  he 
never  could  take  it  otherwise  than  diluted  with  water.  But  what 
person  would  be  so  mad  as  to  accustom  himself  to  drink  melted  fat  or 
putrid  water  ?  We  ought  not  to  accustom  ourselves  to  any  thing  to 
which  we  cannot  become  habituated  but  to  the  injury  of  our  health 
and  the  peril  of  our  lives. 

To  this  class  belong  particularly  medicines  and  poisons ;  espedaUy 
as  many  seek  either  fame  or  benefit  in  habituating  themselves  to  them. 
1  have  frequently  condemned  the  unlucky  mania  of  many  healthy 
persons  for  taking  physic ;  the  very  habit  which  is  thus  acquired  b  the 
strongest  reason  for  desisting  from  the  practice.  According  to  the 
hws  of  habit,  the  more  frequently  medicines  are  employed,  the  weaker 
is  their  operation ;  and  to  what  remedies  shall  the  sick  have  recourse, 
when  they  have  already  accustomed  themselves  to  their  use  in  heahh  ? 
Experience  proves  tliese  pernicious  effects  from  all  species  of  medicines 
and  poisons.  A  cathartic  frequently  repeated  ceases  to  produce  any 
effect.  Theophrastus  knew  a  person  who  ate  black  hellebore  by  hand- 
liils,  without  vomiting  or  purging.  The  common  use  of  mercuiy  ren« 
ders  that  remedy  inefficacious  in  the  venereal  disease.  The  men  who 
are  obliged  to  work  in  quicksilver  mines  are  thrown  in  the  first  days  into 
a  violent  salivation  ;  when  they  are  afterwards  compelled  by  blows  to 
resume  this  dangerous  occupation,  that  effect  ceases,  and  no  sooner  has 
habit  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  metallic  effluvia  than 
death  carries  them  off.  Of  opium  I  shall  here  say  nothing,  as  I  intend 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  paper. — A  woman  who  had  brought 
a  consumption  upon  herself  by  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits,  when 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  sent  for  a  physician  ;  she  was  in  a  he«;tic 
fever,  quite  emaciated,  swollen,  and  completely  exhausted.  She  had 
been  previously  accasiomed  to  drink  a  bottle  of  French  brandy  every 
day,  and  the  physician  actually  found  her  intoxicated.  He  exlKMted 
her  to  discontinue  this  practice,  and  her  attendants  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  give  her  any  spirituous  liquors.  She  had  scarcely  pa;^ed  a 
day  in  this  forced  abstinence,  when  all  about  her  prepared  for  her 
speedy  disscUition.  She  became  delirious ;  li«r  eyes  were  fixed  ;  her 
cough  almost  choaked  her;  she  could  not  sleep  a  wink;  excess ve 
perspiration  at  ntfrht,  and  diarrh<£a  in  the  day,  exhausted  her  small 
n^mains  of  strength :  she  seemed  no  longer  to  see,  to  hear,  or  to  fed. 
The  doctor,  who  exerted  all  his  skill  for  her  relief,  could  not  prevent 
her  becoming  daily  worse  ;  and  though  the  patient  earnestly  sc^cited 
the  indulgence  of  brandy,  he  forbade  it  for  that  reason  the  more  strictly. 
She  passed  nine  days  in  this  state  between  life  and  death.  At  length 
her  maid-servant  took  pity  on  her  and  gave  her  a  bottle  of  brandy. 
She  drank  about  a  third  of  it  at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  the  coorse 
of  the  day.      Her  evident  improvement  induced  her  attendants   to 
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supply  her,  unknown  to  the  physician,  with  her  usnal  quantity  of 
spirits*     Her  ddirium  subsided ;  she  recovered  her  senses,  and  talked 
rationally  as  long  as  she  was  furnished  with  the  means  of  intoxication. 
Her  cov^h  became  less  troublesome ;  she  slept  well,  and  was  able  to 
sit  up  a  considerable  time.    In  this  amended  state  she  remained  about 
a  month,  at  the  exfMration  of  which  she  became  insensible,  and  expired 
in  two  days.     There  are  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  from  wliich 
a  physician  may  learn  diat,  in  diseases  arising  from  habit,  it  is  proper 
to  relax  a  little  In  the  severity  of  his  principles.     Some  of  these  facts 
are  related  by  Monro.^ — A  man-cook,  whose  nose  was  nearly  cut  off, 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.     He  was  allowed  to  take  wine  in  barley- 
water  or  whey,  but  he  remained  very  weak,  frequently  fainted,  and 
was  troubled  with  head«ache.     He  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  daily 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ale,  wine,  and  spirits.     At  his  request  some 
ale,  with  a  quartern  of  brandy,  was  given  him,  and  from  that  time  he 
began  to  mend,  and  continued  to  improve  by  the  daily  repetition  of 
thb  allowance. — A  man  had  broken  hb  1^,  and  the  physician  confined 
him  to  milk  and  water  and  slops.     He  slept  badly  at  night ;  his  pulse 
was  weak  and  quick.;  and  he  complained  of  thirst  and  head-ache.     On 
the  thnrd  day,  upon  a  continuance  of  this  diet,  he  was  still  sleeplets 
and  delirious ;  got  out  of  bed,  tore  away  the  cradle  in  which  the  leg 
was  laid,  and  knew  nobody.     At  the  same  time  his  weak  pulse  inter- 
mitted.   The  physician  was  mformed  that  this  man  had  been  for  many 
years  a  drunkard  :  he  therefore  permitted  him  to  drink  ale  and  brandy. 
He  slept  the  next  night,  and  his  fever  and  delirium  were  gone.     He 
had  drunk,  the  preceding. day,  a  Scotch  quart  of  ale  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  brandy ;  and  continuing  to  do  the  same  daily,  he  recovered 
without  farther  accident. — A  distiller  fell  into  a  vat  containing  hot 
spirits,  and  scalded  his  legs,  thighs,  and  belly  so  dreadfully,  that  the 
skm  of  those  parts  soon  turned  quite  hard  and  black.     As  his  pulse 
was  very  quick,  he  was  let  blood,  and  a  strict  diet  was  recommended. 
Next  day  he  was  a  great  deal  weaker,  with  much  anxiety,  and  a  low 
({ttick  pulse.     The  third  day  he  was  very  ill  and  insensible.     His  wife 
begged  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  give  him  some  brandy.     Her  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  her  husband  grew  better ;  the  skin  of 
the  injured  parts  began  to  suppurate,  and  he  completely  recovered^ 
Hb  wife  then  confessed  that  she  had  given  him  a  pint  of  brandy  a  day. 
To  snch  a  degree  can  habit  weaken  Uie  effect  of  so  strong  a  liquor  as 
bnmdy. 

LilMHi  inlbrms  us,  that  the  Ethiopians  eat  scorpions,  and  Mercu- 
rialb  states,  that  ihe  West.  Indians  eat  toads:  neither  of  these  facts  is 
without  a  parallel  in  Europe.  At  Padua  and  Rome,  there  were  two 
children  who  ate  soorpions,  and  a  girl  took  great  pleasure  in  eating 
frogs,  lizards,  serpents,  mice,  and  all  sorts  of  insects.  Another  ate  live 
iisards  and  caterpillars  with  pepper  and  vinegar.  Of  spider-eaters, 
who  grew  lat  upon  those  disgusting  insects,  I  could  easily  collect  half 
a  dozen  instances  from  different  writers.  Galen  relates  of  an  old 
woman,  that  she  had  gradually  habituated  herself  to  make  a  meal  of 
hemlock ;  and  Sextus  Empiricus  assures  us,  that  there  have  been  per- 
sons who  have  taken  thirty  drams  of  that  poison  without  injury.  A 
student  at  Halle  accustomed  himself  on  purpose  to  arsenick,  which  he 
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took  with  his  food,  from  a  boy ;  and  though  it  at  first  occasioned  vo- 
miting, yet  in  time  he  could  bear  a  considerable  quanti^.  Hence  it 
is  evident,  how  one  who  habituates  himself  needlessly  to  physic, 
breaks  down  himself  the  bridges  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  might 
carry  him  in  safety  over  the  abysses  of  disease. 

Even  the  use  of  our  limbs,  walking,  standing,  dancing,  riding,  speak- 
ing, singing,  swimming,  the  ready  use  of  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  a 
thousand  other  actions  and  movements,  depend  on  practice ;  and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  corporeal  talents  which  excite  die  astcmisb- 
ment  of  mankind.  Tulpius  makes  mention  of  a  woman  who  could 
thread  a  needle,  tie  firm  knots,  and  write  with  her  tongue.  Rope- 
dancers,  and  people  who  have  grown  up  in  a  savage  state,  display 
equally  extraordinary  feats.  We  may  therefore  easily  infer,  that 
strength  also,  and  capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  may  be  acquired  by 
practice.  A  robust  young  fellow,  just  sent  to  the  galleys,  is  surprised 
at  the  fatigue  which  his  older  and  much  weaker  comrades  can  go 
through.  The  ancient  physicians  were  aware  of  the  reason  of  thn. 
<<  An  infirm  old  man,"  says  Hippocrates,  ^'  can  perform  hard  labcrar 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,  with  greater  ease  than  a  young  man  who 
IS  ever  so  strong  but  unaccustomed  to  it ;"  and  Cebus  has  an  observa- 
tion to  the  same  effect. 

The  senses,  also,  are  powerfully  influenced  by  habit  By  accustom- 
ing our  eyes  to  spectacles  and  glasses,  we  soon  render  them  incapable 
of  seeing  without  those  auxiliaries.  By  habit,  our  ears  gradually  be- 
come insensible  to  the  loudest  noise,  our  nose  to  the  most  noisome 
stench,  our  palate  to  the  most  disgusting  taste ;  and  the  Lacedemo- 
nian youths  were  so  accustomed  to  stripes,  that,  though  beaten  to 
death,  they  would  not  make  a  wry  face.    Memory,  wit,  presentiments, 

Sassions,  may  all  be  introduced  by  habit  into  the  machine :  hence  it 
as  been  not  unaptly  remarked  by  a  modem  writer,  that  thought 
itself  is  but  a  habit.  Morbus  long  since  conceived  the  same  idea, 
when  he  observed,  that  ^^  we  have  to  ascribe  life,  and  even  wisdom 
itself,  to  nothing  but  habit ;  and  that  this  alone,  and  not  reason, 
governs  our  minds."  Even  study,  otherwise  so  injurious,  becomes 
innocent  through  habit.  Many  ancient  philosophers,  and  among  die 
modems,  Mallebranche,  Cassini,  Newton,  Hofmann,  FonteneUe,  and 
other  studious  men,  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  natorai  eva- 
cuations, over  which  habit  has  a  very  powerful  influence.  Many 
people  have  natural  discharges  of  blood,  which  must  not  be  stopped. 
There  is  an  instance  of  a  healthy  person,  who  had  such  a  constipatioii, 
as  to  receive  but  one  call  from  nature  every  five  weeks.  Many  per- 
spire naturally  very  abundantly,  others  not  at  all.  Whoever  should 
attempt  to  alter  such  habits,  whether  hurtfiil  or  beneficial,  would  bring 
his  patients  into  great  danger,  and  not  accomplish  any  good  porpoese. 
Oh  how  many  useful  maxims  does  this  single  paper  present  to  my 
readers  and  my  colleagues!  I  could  not  exhaust  the  subject  in  as 
many  sheets  as  I  have  here  devoted  pages  to  it 
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THE    POET   AMONG   THE   TBEES. 

Oak  is  the  noblest  tree  that  grows, 

Its  leaves  are  Freedom's  type  and  herald ; 

If  we  may  put  our  faith  in  those 
Of  Literary-Fund  Fitzgerald. 

lfl|»w  's  a  sentimental  wood, 
^nd  many  Sonneteers,  to  quicken  'em, 
A  relic  keep  of  that  which  stood 
Before  Pope's  Tusculum  at  Twickenhan. 

The  Birch-tree  with  its  pendant  curves, 

Exciting  many  a  sad  reflection, 
Not  only  present  praise  deserves. 

But  our  posterior  recollection. 

The  Banyan,  though  unknown  to  us, 

Is  sacred  to  the  Eastern  Magi. 
Some  likethe  taste  of  Titynis, 

"  Recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi" 

Some  like  the  Juniper — in  gin ; 

Some  fancy  that  its  berries  droop,  a« 
Knowing  a  poison  lurks  within 

More  rank  than  that  distilled  firom  th*  Upai. 

But  he  who  wants  a  useful  word, 

To  tag  a  line  or  point  a  moral. 
Will  find  there 's  none  to  be  preferred 

To  that  inspiring  tree  the  Laurel. 

The  hero-butchers  of  the  sword. 

In  Rome  and  Greece  and  many  a  far  land, 
Like  Bravos  murder'd  for  reward. 

The  settled  price — a  laurel-garland. 

On  bust  or  coin  we  mark  the  wreath, 

Forgetful  of  its  bloody  story. 
How  many  m3rriads  writh'd  in  death, 

That  one  might  bear  this  type  of  glory. 

Cesar  first  wore  the  badge, '  tis  said, 
'Cause  his  bald  sconce  had  nothing  on  it. 

Knocking  some  millions  on  the  head, 
To  get  his  own  a  leafy  bonnet 

Luckily  for  the  Laurel's  name, 
Profaned  to  purposes  so  frightful, 

'Twas  worn  by  nobler  heirs  of  fame, 
AU  innocent,  and  some  delightful. 

With  its  green  leaves  were  victors  erown*d 
In  th^  Olympic  games  for  running. 

Who  wrestled  best,  or  gallop'd  round 
The  Curcus  with  most  speed  and  cunning. 

ApoUo  crown'd  with  Bays  gives  laws 

To  the  Parnassian  Empyrean ; 
And  every  schoolboy  knows  the  cause. 

Who  ever  dipp'd  m  Tooke's  Pantheon. 

Daphne,  like  many  another  fair. 
To  whom  connubial  ties  are  horrid, 

Fled  from  his  arms,  bat  lefl  a  rare 
Memento  sprouting  on  his  forehead. 
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For  Bftyt  did  uident  Bards  compete, 
Gathered  on  Pindus  or  Parnaanis ; 

They  by  the  leaf  were  paid,  not  sheet, 
And  that 's  the  reason  they  surpass  us. 

One  wreath  thus  twines  the  heads  about. 

Whose  brains  have  brightened  all  our  sconces, 

And  those  who  others'  brains  knocked  oi|^^ 
'Cause  they  themselves  were  royal  ddlQP 

Men  fight  in  these  degenerate  days 
For  crowns  of  gold,  not  laurel  fiUets ; 

And  bards  who  borrow  fire  from  bays 
Must  hare  them  in  the  grate  for  biUets. 

Laureates  we  hare,  (for  cash  and  sack,) 

Of  ail  calibres  and  diameters, 
But  *stead  of  poetry,  alack  * 

They  gire  us  lachrymose  Hexameters. 

And  that  illustrious  leaf  for  which 

Folks  wrote  and  wrestled,  sung  and  blustered, 
Is  now  boil*d  down  to  give  a  rich 

And  dainty  fiavour  to  our  custard  \ 


FORTUIO:    TELLING. 

«  Le  pr6seQt  est  gros  de  1*  arenir."— LxiBirm. 

^TflOuraBcal  Beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand!" — ^let  her  escape;  I 
make  no  charge  against  that  Gipsy,  whose  eye  flashes  like  lightning 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  hair  diat  thou  hast  shaken  over  her  brow : 
—if  the  wenches  of  the  laundry  choose  to  hang  my  shirts  upon  a 
hedgei  she  is  as  free  to  gather  them  as  to  pluck 


<<  The  lady's  smocks  all  stlrcr  white 
That  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight" 


It  may  be  a  weakness,  but  I  have  had  such  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
Gipsies  ever  since  I  read,  when  a  boy,  the  adventures  of  BampfyJde 
Moore  Carew,  that  I  have  more  than  once  felt  a  temptation  to  desert 
from  school  and  join  their  encampment  as  we  passed  it  in  our  way  to 
the  bathing-place.  Beneath  a  few  scattered  trees,  that  formed  the  en- 
trance to  a  dark  grove,  their  principal  tent  was  usually  planted ;  before 
it  was  poised  upon  three  sticks  the  mysterious  cauldron,  the  blue  smoke 
losing  itself  amid  the  trees,  and  around  it  were  huddled  those  counter- 
parts of  the  Jewbh  miracle,  the  Arabs  of  Europe,  whose  swart  looks, 
shadowy  elf-locks,  and  dark  glittering  eyes,  awakened  impressions  that 
combined  the  romantic  and  &e  awfd ;  while  the  lazy  luxury  of  their 
wood-wandering  life  found  congenial  sympathies  in  Uiat  love  of  idle- 
ness, bird's-nesting,  and  vagabondage,  which,  if  I  may  judge  by  my- 
self, is  inherent  in  all  boys.  Even  the  lean  Rosinante  diat  was  tethered 
behind  them,  the  panniered  donkey  browsing  thistles  a  little  farther 
back,  the  implements  of  the  tinker's  trade,  that,  faintly  glimmering 
amid  the  foliage,  assumed  the  sublimity  of  warlike  spoil,  and  the 
copper-coloured  imps  of  children  flitting  athwart  the  lunbrageous 
depths  of  the  grove^ — all  combined  to  stenke  upon  that  organ  of  va- 
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grancy  which  must  have  been  strongly  developed  upon  my  juvenile 
skull,  although  the  vigilance  of  ushers  and  school  mastersfortunately 
preserved  me  from  following  its  impulse.  But  I  would  not  '^  put  into  cir- 
cumscription and  confine"  any  one  of  these  '^native  burghers  of  the  wood/' 
even  though  he  had  subjected  me  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  perfect 
Descamisiulo ;  he  shall  not  be  fain  to  hug  the  whipping-post,  because 
he  has  been  too  intimate  with  my  hen-roost,  nor  shall  he  be  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  duck  whom  he  has  inveigled  from  my  horse- 
pond  ;  and  if  my  house^iog  chace  him  undieted  from  the  pantry-door, 
his  canine  teeth  shall  assuredly  forget  their  cunning  for  the  remainder 
of  that  day.  Civilisation  has  rendered  the  surface  of  society  so  mo- 
notonous and  Quaker-like,  that  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  stumble  upon 
any  thing  so  original,  wild,  and  picturesque,  as  a  nomadic  tribe  dis- 
avowing the  social  compact,  acknowledging  no  government,  claiming 
a  knowledge  of  futurity,  making  a  public  profession  of  idleness  and  of 
living  upon  the  community,  as  if  they  were  the  nobility  of  low  life, 
and  exhibiting  in  their  fine  sunburnt  physiognomies  decisive  evidence 
of  their  Oriental  origin.  It  was  like  encountering  a  Salvator  Rosa 
after  poring  over  views  of  Tumham  Green  and  Battersea  Rise. 

Cleopstm  was  a  Gipsy,  and  the  females  of  the  tribe  are  generally 
so  beautiful,  that  one  might  fancy  them  to  be  lineally  descended  firom 
that  king-fascinating  brunette ;  but  as  to  tlie  men,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  they  marvellously  lack  the  assistance  of  the  turban  and  the  sci- 
mitar; for  our  mean^  tame,  prosaic  vestments  do  but  ill  assimilate 
with  the  wildness  of  their  looks  and  the  poetical  license  of  their  lives. 
A  hat  is  a  sad  extinguisher  of  tlie  romantic ;  coats  and  wabtcoats  are 
the  types  of  a  well-ordered  na,tion  of  quiet  shopkeepers,  rather  than 
of  free  rovers,  chiromancers,  and  professors  of  palmistry ;  while  our 
lower  garments,  or  Ineffables,  sit  but  awkwardly  upon — ^^  an  oudandish 
people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  mer- 
chandise, who  have  come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire 
and  place  to  place  in  great  companies,  and  used  great,  subtle,  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  die  people," — for  thus  are  they  described  in  a 
Statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  uncongenial 
attire,  I  found  so  many  attractions  in  their  propinquity,  so  much  asso- 
aati<m  connected  with  their  haunts  and  purlieus,  that  I  once  fixed  my 
leridence  at  Norwood,  then  invested  with  a  morifl,  or  at  least  an  imar 
ginative  beauty  by  their  frequent  apparition  amid  its  shades  ;  but  their 
descents,  like  angel-visits,  soon  became  ^'  few  and  fai'  between  ;"  they 
were  at  last  routed  out,  (to  use  the  irreverent  phraseology  of  the  jour-^ 
nab,)  and  Norwood  being  instantly  desecrated  into  a  vulgar  eminence 
sprinkled  with  civic  villas  and  cockney  cottages,  I  struck  my  tent  like^ 
the  Gipsies,  and  bade  it  a  long  adieu. 

"  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;"  and  why  should  they,  when 
the  ingenious  rogues  can  live  upon  the  future  hopes  of  mankind,  if 
they  have  not  convenient  and  ready  access  to  their  present  possessions  ? 
Poor  human  nature,  unwilling  to  submit  to  that 

— ^*  Blindness  to  the  future,  wisely  given, 

That  none  might  know  the  secrets  hid  by  Heaven/* 

is  perpetually  struggling  to  "  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,^ 
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and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  futurity.  Innumerable  proofii  of  the  utler 
impossibility  of  success,  regularly  reiterated  in  every  succeeding  age, 
hav^  given  a  new  direction  to  its  developement,  without  eradicating  a 
delusion  that  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds. 
Prophecies  and  predictions  are  so  interwoven  with  our  rdigicm,  that  we 
easily  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  they  may  be  made  infln- 
entiaJ  upon  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  not  perceiving  that  we  are 
arguing  from  the  exception,  instead  of  the  rule  which  has  been  laid 
down  for  the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  Many  of  those  who 
lend  themselves  to  this  superstition  would  revolt  from  the  idea  of  being 
deemed  Fatalists  and  Necessitarians ;  yet  to  this  result,  or  to  its  own 
refutation,  a  belief  in  any  sort  of  fortune-telling  must  inevitably  tend ; 
for  if  we  cannot,  with  all  our  efforts,  avoid  that  future  doom  of  which 
we  have  a  foreknowledge,  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism;  and  if 
we  can,  we  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  prediction.  To  establish  the  futi- 
lity of  divination  is,  however,  so  much  more  easy  than  to  abolish  iti 
influence,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  sturdiest  disbeliever  m 
profession  be  not  sometimes  a  convert  in  his  practice.  An  event  fore- 
told by  our  own  minds  when  in  the  irrational  state  of  sleep,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  dream,  is  certainly  much  less  likely  to  be  confinned  than  an 
oracle  regularly  delivered  by  the  established  seers  or  necromancers; 
yet  which  of  us  ever  dreamt  that  a  certain  number  in  the  lottery  was 
drawn  a  capital  prize  without  buying  it,  or  wishing  to  boy  it,  or  at 
least  noting  it  down  in  our  pocket-book,  that  we  might  compare  the 
resuk  with  the  mysterious  revelation  ?  Hundreds  of  tickets  are  pir- 
chased  every  year  upon  the  faith  of  this  somnolent  inspinitioii :  if  one 
at  last  succeeds,  it  is  trumpeted  through  the  town  with  all  the  goggle- 
eyed  credulity  of  gossips  and  gudgeons  ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  inno* 
merable  failures ;  and  men  of  otherwise  good  sense  fall  into  the  most 
fantastical  fooleries  and  chimseras  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  lucky 
number  by  which  they  may  enrich  themselves  in  the  next  rotation  of 
the  wheel.  By  a  singular  perversion  of  reason,  we  use  the  most  pre^ 
posterous  diligence  to  reduce  to  a  certainty  that  which  is  essentially 
and  in  its  very  nature  a  matter  of  hazard,  as  if  a  game  of  chance  could 
be  otherwise  than  what  it  is.  Dice,  cards,  and  numbers,  bang  infi- 
nitely precariMs  in  their  combinations,  are  precisely  the  dements 
from  which  they  would  construct  a  system  of  regular  saccessioii. 
Montaigne  exclaims — ^^^Oh!  que  celui  qui  fagoterait  habilement  ua 
amas  de  toutes  les  aneries  de  I'humaine  sapience  dirait  raerveilles !" — 
Such  would  be  the  wonders  recorded  by  him  who  should  collect  and 
publish  all  the  puerile  and  frivolous  superstitions  of  gamesters. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world  it  would  seem  as  if  nations  cofdd 
not  be  governed  and  kept  in  awe  without  scHne  quackery  of  tins  sort 
The  Roman  commonwealth,  founded  on  a  pretended  miracle,  and  r^ 
gulated  by  fabricated  revelations  in  the  Egerian  Cave,  was  sulMeqiiently 
administered  by  Sibylline  forgeries,  and  that  systematic  code  of  wagaty 
which  became  interwoven  with  every  Pagan  establishment.  Tkat  our 
fates  should  be  made  dependent  upon  the  stars,  planets,  and  constella- 
tions, however  preposterous  a  conceit,  at  least  imparts  a  dignity  to  our 
nature  by  conjoining  earth  with  Heaven ;  but  that  the  doom  of  kings, 
empires,  and  individuals,  should  be  regulated  by  the  flight  of  uncoo- 
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scioas  btrdSy  as  expounded  by  sky-gazing  augurs ;  or  by  the  entrails 
of  victims,  as  analysed  by  the  butchers  of  Haruspicy  ;  or  by  the  four 
elements,  as  elucidated  by  holy  impostors  of  various  nations,  is  an  evi- 
dence of  stupid  credulity  that  levels  civilised  man  to  the  savage,  and 
leaves  him  very  little  elevated  above  the  beasts  of  the  field.     The 
practice  of  Paganism  long  survived  its  belief,  so  has  that  of  Divina-. 
tion,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  young  persons  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  the  old  women  of  both,  are  serious  proselytes  to  its  efficacy  when 
they  submit  the  lines  of  their  hand  to  Gipsy  judgment,  interpret  the 
cabalistic  writing  of  coffee  or  tea  grounds  in  a  cup,  or  determine  their 
destiny  by  the  casual  uptumings  of  the  cards.     O  the  profound  con- 
ception, that  we  should  carry  about  with  us  in  our  palm  a  manual  of 
liitunty,  have  the  whole  book  of  fate  engraved  upon  the  narrow  space 
between  our  four  fingers  and  our  thumb,  and  thus  literally  and  truly  make 
our  life  and  destiny  the  work  of  our  own  hands  !  What  is  it  to  cram  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  Belief  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a  sixpence,  when 
we  may  have  the  fortunes  and  adventures  of  three-score  years  and  ten 
contracted  into  the  compass  of  a  single  palm  ?  He  who  said  that  man 
was  an  abridgment  of  the  universe,  uttered  a  fine  idea,  but  how  much 
finer  to  imagine  this  epitome  of  the  world  reduced  to  a  handful,  and  • 
thrust  carelessly  into  one's  breeches-pocket.     O  the  bright  conceit, 
that  our  horoscope  should  be  revealed  to  us  in  a  cup,  and  our  fate  be 
prefigured  in  the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  coifee-grounds  and  tea-leaves, 
or  shuffled  out  to  us  in  the  oracular  demonstrations  of  the  four  suits ! 
If  it  has  been  maintained  that  speech  was  given  us  to  conceal  our 
thoughts,  it  may  be  predicated,  with  equal  assurance,  that  man  was 
endowed  with  a  reasoning  mind  to  atone  for  the  irrationality  of  his 
actions. 

A  fiuth  in  divination  and  fatalism  can  never  want  converts  so  long 
as  it  affords  us  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  our  crimes  and  follies ;  and 
▼ho  is  there  among  us  that  does  not  lay  this  flattering  uncticm  to  his 
MNil  whenever  his  pride  or  self-conceit  are  wounded.  If  we  succeed  in 
our  undertakings,  we  very  demurely  assign  the  merit  to  our  own  talent, 
prudence,  and  foi^ought ;  if  we  fail,  our  bad  luck  bears  all  the  blame 
of  our  bad  conduct ;  we  impute  our  own  blindness  to  Fortune,  and 
even  make  the  heavens  responsible  if  we  happen  to  miss  our  way  upon 
earth.  "  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that  when  we  are 
nek  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits  of  our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty 
of  our  disasters  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  on  ne- 
cessity, liars  by  a  divine  thrusting  on,  adulterers  and  drunkards  by  an 
enfwced  obedience  d*  planetary  influence."  To  this  extent  we  are  all 
superstitious  alike  ;  we  admit  die  influence  of  the  blind  goddess  upon 
one  half  of  human  destiny  ;  we  believe  in  her  after  an  event  has  oc^ 
cuired,  while  we  deride  those  who  imagine  that  the  same  event  could 
have  been  previously  subject  to  her  direction.  We  cheerfully  stand 
sponsors  to  our  virtues  and  successes,  while  we  affiliate  our  vices  and 
disasters  upon  any  one  that  will  father  them. 

There  is  one  sense  in  which,  without  the  inspiration  of  prophecy  or 
the  charge  of  imposture,  we  may  reasonably  and  beneficially  venture 
to  ipda}^  in  the  mystery  of  Fortune-telling.    Knowing  that,  in  the 
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established  succession  of  human  affairs,  certain  causes  will  produce 
correspondent  effects,  we  may  read  the  future  in  the  past,  and  boldly 
predict  that  the  spendthrift  will  come  to  want,  the  debauchee  to  pre- 
mature decay,  the  idler  to  contempt,  the  gamester  to  bitterness  of  soul, 
if  not  to  suicide,  the  profligate  to  remorse,  and  the  violator  of  the  laws 
to  punishment ;  while  we  may  as  safely  augur  that  the  practice  of  the 
opposite  virtues  will  be  productive  of  results  diametrically  contrary. 
Human  passions,  the  great  elements  of  change,  being  the  same  in  afl 
ages,  and  nations  being  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  we  may  in 
like  manner  ascend  from  particular  cases  to  mighty  empires,  and 
deduce  the  revolutions  that  are  to  be  from  those  that  have  been.  All 
states  have  their  birth,  manhood,  and  death ;  their  increase,  renown, 
and  decay ;  their  morning,  noon,  and  night.  Nature  ever  works  in  a 
circle,  more  or  less  large  according  to  circumstances  and  the  materials 
it  has  to  embrace ;  but  she  invariably  fills  up  the  round  of  destiny, 
and  then  beguis  afresh,  recommencing  but  to  end,  and  ending  but  to 
recommence.  Here  we  may  prophesy  upon  a  large  scale,  though  we 
cannot  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  our  prognostications.  He,  how- 
ever, may  be  confirmed  at  no  very  distant  day,  who  predicts  that  Rome, 
*the  immortal  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  will  lay  its  proud  head 
in  the  dust  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Palmyra  and  Jerusalem,  and 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  The  depopulation  of  another  century  will  re- 
duce her  inhabitants  to  a  handful  of  men,  whom  the  increasing  mal-aria 
will  presently  sacrifice  or  disperse  ;  wolves  will,  finally,  range  over  the 
silent  waste  of  the  Seven  Hills  as  freely  as  before  the  time  of  Romnlos 
and  Remus  ;  the  marble  temples  will  sink  into  the  infectious  marshes 
that  surround  them ;  and  if  there  be  one  stone  left  upon  another^  it 
should  be  that  which  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  de  St.  Onuphrio, 
and  bears  the  following  inscription,  as  applicable  to  the  City  as  the 
Saint : — ^^  Hie  jacet  umbra — cinis — nihil !"  H, 
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Ah  !  8unles8  Summer !  thou  indeed  dost  seem 

Like  my  sad  youth,  o'ercast  with  clouds  and  gloom ; 

There  is  no  brightness  in  thee,  and  my  bloom 
Is  early  fading  like  tliy  watery  beam : 
And  if  at  times  a  faint  and  sickly  gleam 

Of  hope  shines  forth,  the  prospect  to  iQume-^ 

'Tis  a  deceitful  promise,  for  my  doom 
Is  waking  grief,  that  mocks  each  flattering  dream. 

Yes,  Joyless  season !  thou  like  me  art  cold, 
And  pale,  and  cheerless,  damp'd  with  showers  and  shade : 

My  days,  like  tkinet  in  dreary  course  have  roird, 
Thy  hopes,  like  mtn«,  have  only  smiled  to  fade ; 
Yet  still  point  forward  to  that  time  more  bright, 
When  mortal  sun  shall  set  in  cloudless  light  A.  S. 
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Thk  two  most  entertaining  actors  in  the  worlds  and  in  their  way  the 
most  perfect,  are  scarcely  known  at  all  in  England,  even  by  those  of 
our  Gouatrymen  who  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  Paris  and  its 
theatres,  and  who  talk  of  Talma  as  familiarly  as  if  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  tickets  at  his  benefit.  But  the  theatre  these  actors  per« 
form  at  is  one  which  it  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  English  to  attend  ;  for 
no  other  reason,  that  I  could  ever  discover,  but  that  it  is  incomparably 
the  most  amusing  theatre  in  Paris.  Though  another  reason,  why  these 
admirable  actors  are  not  so  much  sought  after  by  foreigners,  may  be, 
that  they  generally  perform  in  pieces  the  comic  effect  of  which  chiefly 
depends  on  those  local  circumstances,  or  passing  events  of  the  day, 
about  which  foreigners  can  be  expected  to  feel  but  little  interest,  and 
the  drift  of  which  is  also  conveyed  in  dialogue  consisting  of  language 
almost  entirely  idiomatical,  and  filled  with  allusions  and  turns  of  ex- 
presnon  that  can  be  known  to,  and  therefore  thoroughly  relished  by, 
natives  alone. 

But  even  this  reason  is  a  very  indifferent  one  ;  for  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  witnessing  of  any  one  of  these  pieces  being  invaluable  as  a  lessoH^ 
in  the  language,  and  worth  a  score  of  the  best  that  can  be  got  in  any 
other  way  for  jove  or  money)  the  actors  I  speak  of  are — ^the  one  so 
miraculoiuriy  true  to  nature,  and  the  other  so  irresistibly  comic  in  every 
tone,  look,  and  motion,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  understand 
what  they  say,  to  be  infinitely  amused  and  delighte^d  with  them.     But 
our  countrymen,  being  all  ^^  sage,  grave  men,"  choose  to  pay  their 
eight  or  ten  francs  to  be  permitted  to  sleep  away  their  evening  over  a 
solemn  farce,  yclept  a  tragedy,  in  a  premiere  loge  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  or  in  hearing,  without  listening  to,  tliat  still  less  amusing 
enormity,  a  grand  opera  at  the  Academic  de  Musique, — when  they 
might,  for  thurty  sous,  be  laughing  away  three  or  four  hours  (for  I 
defy  them  to  help  laughing,  whether  they  understood  or  not)  in  the 
pit  of  the  prettiest  little  theatre  in  Paris,  witnessing  as  many  different 
pieces,  each  unlike  all  the  rest  in  character,  and  yet  each  as  light  as  a 
feather,  as  lively  as  a  jig,  and  as  gay  as  a  May-da^  garland ;  and  each 
performed  by  actors  most  of  whom  are  admirable  in  their  respective 
lines,  and  two  of  them,  in  particular,  absolutely  unique.     It  is  of  these 
two  that  I  am  about  to  speak  ;  and  I  must  mention  their  names  before 
the  reader  will  know  who  I  mean — which  should  not  be  :  the  names 
and  qualities  of  Brunei  and  Potier  ought  to  be  known  every  where,  if  it 
were  only  to  place  as  a  set-off  against  those  of  another  set  of  French 
actors,  not  a  tenth  part  so  clever  or  respectable,  with  whose  perform- 
ances the  stage  of  Europe  is  at  present  ringing  from  side  to  side.     And 
to  shew  the  just  manner  in  which  each  set  is  appreciated  in  France,  I 
may  add,  that  the  Parisians  would  scarcely  consent  to  part  with  the 
former,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  they  could  get  rid  of  the  latter.     Indeed, 
the  farce  of  Potier  and  Brunet  is  almost  capable  of  making  them 
forget,  if  not  forgive,  that  of  Chateaubriand  and  Louis  XVIII. :  if  it 
had  not,  I  donH  know  what  would  have  become  of  the  Bourbons  by 
this  time ! — Or  rather,  I  do  know. 

Brunet  and  Potier  are  as  unlike  each  other  as  they  are  unlike  all 
other  actors.     Each  is  ^'  himself  alone,"  and  dependent  on  nothing  but 
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himielf  for  support — not  even  on  his  character.  And  yet  neither  can 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  except  when  he  is  performing  with  the 
other  ;-*which  is  singular,  because  there  is  evidently  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  them,  and  each  would,  and  in  fact  does,  carry  away  the  wh<^ 
of  the  applause  and  attention  at  the  moment  he  is  speaking,  and  no 
part  of  the  audience  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  any  other  claimant  before 
them,  till  he  has  done.  But  the  moment  he  has  done,  and  it  comes  to 
the  other's  turn  to  be  heard,  he  (whichever  it  may  be)  is  all  in  all,  and 
his  rival  nothing.  The  way  in  which  the  ball  of  fun  is  thus  kept  up 
between  them,  for  a  whole  scene,  or  even  a  whole  piece,  b  as  remark* 
able  as  it  is  amusing.  I  have  gone  to  the  Theatre  des  Varietes  ni^ 
after  ni(^ht,  for  weeks  together — ^solely  to  see  these  two  actors  perform ; 
and  without  pretending  to  be  familiar  with  half  the  turns  of  expres- 
sion, or  to  understand  half  the  allusions,  on  which  the  joke  of  the  mo- 
ment has  depended,  I  have  never  been  so  much  entertained  by  the  per- 
formances of  any  other  comic  actors  whatever — not  even  the  best  of 
our  o?m  :  which  proves  to  me  that  it  must  depend  almost  entirdy  on 
the  actors  themselves,  and  not  on  any  thing  that  they  may  have  to  de- 
liver. If  they  happen  to  be  performing  a  witty  or  a  humourous  part, 
you  laugh  at  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  part,  as  well  as  at  their  per- 
formance of  it.  But  if  they  have  nothing  to  do,  they  make  as  Buicb 
out  of  that  as  if  it  were  ready  made  to  their  hands — ^provided  the  cha- 
racter they  perform  be  not  directly  opposed  to  their  different  styles; 
— which,  indeed,  they  take  care  shall  never  be  the  case ;  for  they  have 
the  power,  in  this  respect,  all  in  their  own  hands.  As  a  proof  o^  didr 
complete  self-dependence,  one  of  the  pieces  in  which,  when  it  was  ift 
vogue,  they  wore  the  most  irresistibly  amusing,  (Je  fait  me$  Fmrcetj) 
is  the  most  absolute  and  unmixed  nonsense,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
ever  was  penned ; — ^if  indeed  it  ever  tMW  penned  ;  bat  to  see  these  two 
actors  perform  in  it,  one  would  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  thtkr  parts, 
at  least,  were  left  blank,  and  that  they  filled  them  up  wkh  any  thing 
that  came  into  their  heads  at  the  moment. 

On  the  other  hand,  (and  this,  more  than  any  thing  else,  proves  the 
rich  and  sterling  talent  they  possess,)  when  by  accident  they  have  any 
thing  to  perform  that  really  deserves  the  name  of  a  charadm'^  diey  do 
it  in  the  most  rich,  and  yet  the  most  chaste  and  unexaggerated  manner. 

Though  Potier  must,  I  believe,  be  considered  as  the  greater  fa- 
vourite of  the  two, — if  a  distinction  of  this  kind  must  be  madey — ^yet 
Brunet  deserves  the  first  particular  mention,  on  account  of  his  long 
standing,  as  well  as  the  class  of  his  performances — inasmuch  as  the  abi- 
lity to  give  a  pure  and  simple  imitation  of  nature,  is  a  more  rare  and 
valuable  talent,  than  that  of  originating  the  most  ludicrously  extrava- 
gant exaggerations — whether  of  nature  or  of  manners. 

Brunei's  person,  though  perfectly  well-formed,  is  diminutive  to  a  re- 
markable degree  ;  and  though  he  is  at  present  advanced  considerably 
beyond  middle  age,  there  is  a  youthful  and  even  child4ike  simplicity  in 
his  expression  and  voice,  that  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ratfa^  limit- 
ed range  of  characters  he  adopts.  Those  are,  generally  speaking,  the 
Jocri99es  of  the  French  comedy  and  farce-— the  simple,  truth-telling, 
untaught,  unteachable  valets  and  serving-men — the  antitheses  of  the 
Fronting  of  the  same  race — ^the  cunning,  lying,  clever,  intriguing  ones  ; 
or  the  gentle,  bashful,  backward,  betrayed  village  lover^— the  pro* 
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teges  of  the  old  folks,  and  the  cloaks  and  butts  of  the  young  ones — ^in 
opposition  to  the  bold,  handsome,  enterprising,  and  successful  suitors 
— the  favourites  of  the  fair ;  or,  lastly,  the  mild,  meek,  submissive, 
milk  and  water  husbands — ^horned,  hen-pecked,  and  abused  by  virago 
wives  and  intriguing  rake-hells. 

These  are  the  general  lines  of  characters  that  Brunet  adopts.  But 
many  of  his  principal  parts  do  not  rank  among  any  of  these ;  and  his 
most  soccessAil  ones  are  perhaps  those  in  which  he  is  made  the  subject 
of  some  ludicrous  equivoque,  kept  up  through  the  whole  piece,  and  the 
fim  of  which  arises  out  of  his  being  thrown  into  circumstances  and  sit- 
uations of  all  others  the  most  unfitted  for  his  mild,  simple,  and  gentle 
nature.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Jocrisse  chef  de$  bands  Noirs — where, 
nmple  country  youth  as  he  is,  travelling  through  a  forest  on  his  a^ 
fiurs,  he  is  mistaken  by  a  band  of  robbers  for  their  new  chief,  who  is 
to  meet  them  there  about  that  time,  and  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
office  by  another  part  of  the  band ;  and  he  is  installed  into  hji  new 
honours  whether  he  will  or  no— they  mistaking  his  reluctance  for  mo- 
desty, and  his  protestations  to  the  contrary  for  an  innocent  deceit  put 
in  practice  to  tiy  them.  This  piece  was  got  up  here  ;  but  it  did  not 
succeed,  even  Uiough  Liston  played  the  part ;  for  no  actor  at  present 
livii^  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  rival  Brunet  in  his  own  line. 

As  I  have  hinted  above,  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Brunet's  act- 
ing are  its  absolute  naturalness — its  exquisitely  unconscious  natoefe— 
its  perfect  wnplicity — and,  throughout  all  these,  a  mildness  and  kindli- 
iiess,  both  of  voice,  look,  and  manner,  that  amount  to  the  pathetic. 
In  ikct,  to  speak  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  paradoxically,  Brunet  is 
die  most  comic  of  actors,  in  consequence  of  having  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  comic  about  him,  either  natural  or  acquired— -either  in 
lus  pcnrson,  his  voice,  his  manner,  or  his  mode  of  dressing  his  charac- 
ters. His  performances  are  chaste,  and  true  to  nature,  in  a  degree 
tint  was  perhaps  never  attained  by  any  other  actor ;  or  rather,  which 
no  other  actor  ever  had  the  courage  or  the  taste  to  keep  himself  within 
the  limits  of.  He  never  ^<  exaggerates  his  voice"  beyond  the  pitch  of 
common  apeaking ;  he  never  makes  a  movement  or  a  tone  of  expres- 
son  that  would  attract  particular  attention  in  the  intercourse  of  com- 
mon life ;  and  as  f<Nr  a  grimace,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  it,  I  believe 
it  never  enters  into  his  thoughts  as  a  means  of  heightening  the  effects 
he  aims  at ;  and  if  it  did,  his  bland  and  gentle  features  are  incapable  of 
it  If  it  should  be  asked,  how  is  it  that,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
sneoeeds  in  producing  comic  efiects  ?  I  believe  it  must  be  answered 
diat,  in  foet,  he  does  not,  6y  his  acting,  produce  any — that  all  that  pro- 
duces is  sensations  pleasing  and  delightful  in  the  highest  degree,  but  not 
iuch  as  can  truly  be  called  comic — and  that  when  these  latter  arise  from 
his  performances,  as  they  perpetually  do,  it  is  in  consequence  ef  the 
hdiaroos  contrasts  and  associations  that  are  made  to  take  place  iirom 
character,  situation,  turns  of  phrase,  &c. ;  and  the  eii^ts  of  which  do, 
m  fact,  greatly  depend  on  thu  very  absence  of  any  thing  laughable  or 
ridioikNis  in  the  actor.  I  believe  this  to  be  susceptible  of  a  more 
kngtheoed  and  interesting  developement  and  explanation  than  my  limits 
permit  me  to  attempt ;  especially  when  another  person,  equally  gified 
with  the  above,  is  waiting  to  be  noticed. 

Potier  b,  I  should  jadgCi  still  a  young  man — ^hb  person  exceedingly 
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•pare  and  thin — his  face  long,  lean,  and  cadaverous— «nd  his  whole  ap^ 
pearance  indicative  of  any  thing  rather  than  self-enjoyment,  or  the 
faculty  of  creatine  it  in  others.     Even  his  voice  is  more  like  the  croak 
of  the  bird  of  evil  omen,  than  one  that  is  come  to  announce  glad  tidings 
to  aU  who  hear  it.    And  yet,  you  cannot  help  feeling,  every  time  you 
look  at  and  listen  to  him,  that  the  slightest  change  in  any  qiiality  be- 
longing to  him  must  be  for  the  worse-^-in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
does  he  adapt  them  all  to  his  purposes,  and  make  them  work  usefully 
together;  or  rather,  so  completely  does  he  change  their  nature,  by 
making  the  rich  comedy  of  his  mind  shine  through  and  blend  with  them 
all.     In  this  respect  he  performs  a  miracle  similar  to  that  of  Cervantes 
in  creating  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.    These  two  persons  in 
name,  are  in  fact  but  one  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.    But  for  this,  they 
would  never  produce  any  thing  like  the  effect  they  do.     The  Knight 
of  the  Woeful  Countenance  would  be  a  piece  of  pure  pathos,  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  if  he  had  not  been  allied,  body  and  soul,  with  the  Squire 
of  the  Comic  Countenance.    I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  reader  ever 
thought  of  one  without  the  other.    It  cannot  be.    And  thus  it  is  with 
the  mind  and  person  of  Potier.     They  are  Sancho  and  Quixote  joined 
in  one;  the  qualities  of  the  latter  being  not  merely  merged  in  the 
former,  but  their  nature  changed  to  a  omformity  with  that.    And,  as 
I  have  said  that  Brunet  is  exqubitely  comic,  precisely  on  account  of 
there  beini^  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  comic  about  him,  so  it  might 
be  added,  in  the  same  paradoxical  spirit,  that  Potier  produces  the  most 
comic  effect  that  any  actor  ever  did,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in  consequence 
of,  his  personal  qualities  being  emblems  of  ail  that  is  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful.    I  believe  that  Potier's  style  is  not  to  be  described-— or  described 
in  no  other  way  than  by  saying  that  it  is  perfecdy  original,  unique,  and 
nondescript.     It  has  nothing  natural  abcnit  it,  except  in  particular  in 
stances ;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  artificial  or  constrained. 
Every  thing  flows  from  him  as  easily  and  unconsciously  as  it  does  from 
Brunet ;  but  it  seems  to  pass  through  a  peculiar  medium  which  dianges 
it  all,  whatever  it  may  have  been  before,  into  the  most  rich  and  ex- 
travagant drollery.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  thing,  however 
serious  or  however  insipid,  that  would  not  become  droll,  in  passing 
through  the  lips  of  Potier.     And  this  takes  place  without  any  appear- 
ance of  efibrt,  without  any  extravagance  or  afiectation  of  tone  or  man- 
ner, and  without  any  grimace  whatever.     You  cannot  perceive  how  it 
is  done,  or  what  constitutes  the  difference  between  this  actor's  per- 
formance of  a  particular  character  and  any  other's.     And  yet,  there  is 
scarcely  a  character  he  performs  that  would  not  be  intolerable  in  an/ 
other  hands  afterwards. 

I  have  said  that  Potier  can  be  as  chaste  an  actor  as  any,  when  he 
pleases,  and  when  the  part  he  has  to  perform  seems  to  deserve  it.  His 
'*  ci'devant  Juene  homm^^^-^  character  resembling  our  Lord  Ogleby — 
is  the  most  purely  natural  as  well  as  the  most  exquisitely  finbhed  per- 
formance of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  I  have  seen  all  that  Eng- 
land has  to  shew  in  the  same  class.  Potier,  in  fact,  can  be  chaste  ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  his  cue  to  be  so :  for  rare  indeed  must  be  the  wit^ 
and  rich  the  character,  thai  should  not  give  way  to  his  own  irresistible 
farcing*  Where  he  is  present,  nature,  wit,  character,  and  every  thing 
else,  must  yield  to  nonsense—iionsense  the  most  extravagant  and  un- 
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definable  in  its  character,  and  yet  tKe  most  lihiversal  and  irresistible 
in  its  effects.  I  never  knew  even  a  Frenchman  that  could  give  any 
reasonable  account  df  his  liking  for  Potier,  arid  yet  I  never  knew  one 
that  did  not  secretly  like  him  better  than  any  other  actor  they  have :  I 
lay  secretly,  for  the  critical  spirit  is  even  more  prevalent  there  than  it 
]s  here,  and  I  believe  very  few  Frenchmen  would  dare  openly  to  go  so 
far  as  I  do  in  my  admiration  of  this  actor.  His  most  characteristic  and 
attractive  performances  are  mere  nonsense,  they  say — he  is  a  mere 
"  farceur :''  as  if  mere  nonsense  were  not,  occasionally,  better  than 
mere  sense,  or  mere  wisdom,  or  mere  any  thing  else.  The  truth  is, 
they  cant  with  their  lips  about  his  being  inferior  to  some  of  their  actors 
of  the  old  school;  but  they  make  amends,  both  to  him  and  themselves, 
by  going  to  siee  him  six  times  where  they  go  once  to  any  of  the  others : 
and  this  is  doing  him  the  best  kind  of  justice,  aud  giving  him  the  best 
of  ail  possible  fames.  And  what  fame,  after  all,  is,  or  can  be,  like  an 
actor's,  as  far  as  regards  the  personal  gratification  it  brings  with  it  ? 
What  effect  is  the  imagination  of  all  the  immortality  in  the  world  of 
the  Future  capable  of  producing  in  the  human  mind,  compared  with 
the  actual  and  present  enjoyment  experienced  by  a  favourite  actor  be- 
fore a  favouring  audience  ?  This  indeed  "  comes  home  to  the  bosom'* 
m  a  way  that  nothing  else  can — for  under  no  other  circumstances  is 
actual,  tangible  applause  offered  in  so  immediate  and  so  unequivocal 
a  manner — ^with  so  little  delay — with  so  lavish  a  hand — and  in  con-* 
nexion  with  such  heightening  and  inspiring  associations. 

To  be  a  favourite  preacher,  must  be  something — to  be  a  favourite 
author,  not  a  little — ^to  be  a  favourite  speaker  in  a  popular  assembly, 
much ;  but  to  be  a  favourite  actor  must  be — every  tning.  In  proof  of 
this,  nobody  runs  away  from  home  to  turn  preacher,  or  writer,  or 
speaker— or  to  follow  any  other  pursuit  to  which  his  friends  may  have 
insurmountable  objections.  But  how  many  run  away  from  home  to 
turn  actors  !  The  very  imagination  of  the  thing  (for  these  clandestine 
ones  seldom  reach  to  more  than  that)  is  enough  to  compensate  for  all 
the  thousand  disadvantages  attending  such  a  step.  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  it  is  that  actors  are  so  very  solicitous  about  what  the  critics 
will  say  of  them  the  next  day  in  the  newspapers.  What  should  they, 
whose  ears  are  ringing  with  the  acclaim  of  a  thousand  voluntary  voices 
or  the  thunder  of  a  thousand  hands,  care  for  the  scribbling  of  one  paid 
pen  ?  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the  perversity  of  poor  human  nature. 
It  is  the  "  splendid  shilling''  that  the  miser  is  expectant  of  possessing, 
and  that,  until  it  becomes  his,  he  looks  at  with  an  eye  of  greater  favour, 
and  values  more,  than  all  his  previous  hoard.  In  fact,  what  we  have, 
is  nothing — wl^at  we  ^eant,  is  every  thing.  Possession  had  need  be 
"  nine  points  of  the  law ;"  for  while  it  almost  gives  us  the  right  to  a 
thing,  it  almost  takes  away  the  faculty  of  enjoying  it.  But,  notwitb- 
stancQng  his  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  a  favourite  actor  is  an  enviable 
per^n.  Whatever  we  may  say  or  think  to  the  contrary,  we  would 
none  of  us,  if  we  were  put  ^o  the  proof,  give  up  our  own  identity  for 
that  of  any  other  person.  But  if  I  were  compelled  to  part  with  mine-^ 
to  "  change  my  humanity"  with  any  one — it  should  certainly  be  with 
dther  France's  Potier,  or  our  own  Kean :  for  I  had  rather  be  Potier 
|han  Takna,  or  Kean  than  either.  ^. 
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And  shrieks  Trom  the  palace  chambers  breaks 

Their  ibmates  are  steep'd  in  woe, 
And  Pharaoh  bath  found  his  |Aroud  arm  too  weak 

To  arrest  the  mighty  blow : 
Wail,  King  of  the  Pyramids !  £gypt*s  throne 
Camiot  lighten  thy  heart  of  a  single  groan. 

For  thy  kingdom's  heir  laid  low. 

Wail,  King  of  the  Pyramids !  Death  hath  cast 

His  shafts  through  thine  empire  wide, 
Bat  o'er  Israel  in  bondage  his  rage  hath  past, 

No  first-bom  of  her*s  hath  died — 
Go,  Satrap  !  command  that  the  captive  be  free. 
Lest  their  God  in  fierce  anger  should  smite  even  thee. 

On  the  crown  of  thy  purple  pride. 


LITERATURE   AND    LAW. 

We  live  in  strange  times,  when  narrow  prejudice,  stale  custom,  and 
misty  doubt,  are  arranged  in  triumphant  warfare  against  the  most 
rational  deductions  and  the  clearest  decisions  of  common  sense.  It  is 
in  vam  that  we  are  placed  on  the  proud  intellectual  eminence  of  mo* 
dem  times,  thrown  up  by  the  accumulated  labours  of  gifted  spirits  for 
so  many  ages.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  glory,  and  justly  glory,  in  the 
progressive  emancipation  of  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  degrading  state  of  a  blind  submission  to  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral authority — ^if  we  cannot  make  our  advantages  available,  and,  in 
yielding  homage  to  rule  and  law,  be  satisfied  that  we  submit  only  to 
what  is  just  and  reasonable.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  regulations  by  which  we  hold  liberty  or  property  are  ca- 
pricious, narrow,  and  revolting  to  sense  and  policy,  the  evil  b  not 
less  mischievous  to  the  individual  than  to  the  entire  community,  by  ma- 
king contemptible  the  very  laws  towards  which  all  should  feel  respect  aa 
well  as  obedience.  No  social  compact  is  worth  any  thing  where  there 
is  this  variance.  Man  is  not  in  our  times.  Heaven  be  praised  for  it ! 
the  passive  instrument  he  once  was ;  he  has  put  on  a  character  more 
consistent  with  his  grade  in  the  creation,  and  the  knowledge  of  those 
inherent  rights  winch  Nature  informs  him  are  inalienably  his  own» 
The  mischief,  then,  of  legal  decisions  not  grounded  in  reason,  must 
be  evident,  even  if  based  upon  precedent ;  but  how  much  more  sa 
when  precedent  itself  is  rational  and  correct,  and  novelty  and  absur- 
dity make  their  appearance  hand-in-hand  together  to  overturn  it. 

It  may  be  easily  conjectured  that  1  refer  to  the  late  decisions  respect- 
ing literary  property.  The  two  leading  Reviews,  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly,  have  both  agreed  in  opinion  upon  the  extraordinary  doc- 
trine which  has  emanated  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  this  subject^ 
—a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  right  of  property,  contrary  to  former 
decisions,  pernicious  in  effect,  and  absurd  in  practice.  After  what  has 
been  said  in  these  able  publications,  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  add  any  thing  more ;  the  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  having  shewn 
that  former  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  last  century  were 
diametrically  ,the  reverse  of  those  of  the  present  Chancellor,  and  that 
works  both  libellous  and  immoral,  such  as  no  author  would  now  pub- 
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lish,  have  been  protected^  as  regards  a  pnoperty  in  them,  in  thai  Coiu^ 
The  Edinburgb/taking  up  the  question  in  a  view  strictly  legal,  has 
impugned  the  present  practice- as  a  professional  writer  would  do,  by- 
quoting  former  cases,  and  among  them  the  piracy  of  the  libellous  and 
immoral  Mbcellanies  of  Pope,  Swii^,  and  others.  In  this  mode  I  have 
no  intention  to  second  it;  but  tliere  are  two  or  three  important 
reasons  notwithstanding,  why  th^  subject  should  be  noticed  at  present 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  tantamount  to  a  duty  that  every  literary 
work  should,  as  n\uch  as  possible,  expose  the  serious  evil  of  the  new 
doctrine,  and  contribute  a  modicum  to  the  exposure  of  its  fallacy.  In 
the  next  place,  an  instance  somewhat  different  from  the  former,  but  of 
a  character  equally  singular,  has  occurred  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
Court  too  recently  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  before-mentioned  pub- 
lications ;  and  lasdy,  it  is  beneficial  to  society  to  second  jpiiblic  opinion 
on  such  a  question,  upon  grounds  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  law, 
but  are  derived  from  universally  received  principles  of  justice,  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  all  law  decisions  must  at  no  very  distant  pe- 
riod be  circumscribed. 

The  success  of  an  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  in- 
jmiction  to  restrain  a  pirate,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  a  thi^,  who  deprives 
another  of  his  property,  and  deals  openly  in  the  stolen  wares,  never 
shoidd  depend  on  the  tendency  of  the  writings  stolen,  because  the  ap- 
plication to  that  Court  should  simply  be  considered  as  a  temporary 
protection  for  a  disputed  property,  die  nature  of  which,  and  the  owner- 
ship also,  is  to  be  subsequenUy  judged  of  elsewhere.  In  the  view  of 
the  Chancellor,  a  book  ought  to  be  but  as  so  much  waste  paper  of  a 
certain  value,  more  or  less,  that  constituted  a  property.  He  is  placed 
in  the  situation  of  a  trustee  of  a  litigated  property,  to  prevent  injury, 
which  he  must  hold  entire  until  the  question  at  issue  between  the  parties 
is  decided  by  an  arbitrator.  Should  the  work  be  immoral,  it  is  part 
of  the  question  for  the  Court  of  Law  to  decide,  and  for  that  alone.  Hie 
final  decision  may  be  that  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  an  ac- 
tion cannot  be  sustained.  ^^You,  Mr.  Author,  or  Bookseller,  have 
been  robbed,  but  you  have  been  robbed  of  contraband  goods,  as  has 
clearly  appeared  in  evidence,  and  therefore  you  can  have  no  satis&ction 
here,  for,  that  which  the  law  cannot  recognise  as  a  property,  it  cannot 
secure  to  you."  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  spirit  of  practice  until 
Lord  Cldon,  placing  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  Judge  and  Jury  of  the 
Law  Courts,  refused  the  plaintifi*'s  application,  and  made  himself  the 
censor  of  literary  works — ^thereby,  if  bad,  according  to  his  notions  or 
doubts,  indirectly  sanctioning  piracy,  and  aiding  the  cireulation  in  the 
cheapest  possible  form,  and  in  augmented  numbers,  by  the  robber.  It 
is  true,  the  plaintiff  may  still  apply  to  a  Law  Court ;  but,  in  the  in- 
terim, the  pirate  sells  edition  upon  edition,  and,  before  the  trial  can  be 
brought  on,  he  has  achieved  his  object — sold  all  he  might  ever  be  able 
to  sell,  if  he  but  used  common  diligence,  and  render^  even  the  ex* 
penses  of  an  action  at  law  a  useless  waste  of  money.  Here,  then,  is 
an  evil,  confessedly  of  great  magnitude,  removable  by  following  the 
former  practice  of  the  Court  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  reason — a 
path,  indeed,  so  plain  that  a  child  could  not  err  in  it — and  the  difficulty 
seems  to  me  how  to  find  an  excuse  for  deviating  from  the  beaten  track. 
IF  a  book  be  immoral,  giving  it  tenfold  circdation,  by  allowiag  its 
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piracy,  must  be  infinitely  more  pernicious  than  permitting  the  man  wh<| 
at  all  events  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  property,  to  hold  it,  bad  as  i^ 
may  be,  till  a  Court  of  Law  decides  against  him.  In  Chancery  it 
seems  that  the  reverse  of  the  maxim  ^  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least"  is 
to  become  an  established  precedent. 

Who,  in  such  cases,  if  the  Chancellor  is  made  a  judge  of  literature 
as  well  as  equity,  b  to  fix  the  limit  when  he  shall  cease  to  have  doubts  ? 
The  proper^  of  the  subject  is  to  lie  open  to  plunder,  because  the  car 
price,  political  prejudice,  incapacity,  or  what  not,  of  a  Chancellor, 
may  make  him  refuse  it  the  instant  protection  of  the  law.  I  deny  the 
ability  of  nine  Chancellors  out  of  ten  to  form  correct  opinions  on  lite- 
rary works.  Men  bred  to  the  law,  who  have  grown  old  in  the  pursuit, 
toilsome  and  arduous  as  it  is,  are  the  persons  in  society  the  worst  con^ 
stituted  of  any  to  form  opinions  on  literary  matters:  they  have  all 
their  lives  been  employed  with  line  and  rule,  upon  case  and  fact,  com* 
pressing  their  energies  into  one  narrow  pursuit,  and  cramped  within 
boundaines  over  which  imagination  dares  not  cast  an  excursive  glance. 
They  are  to  act  only  upon  facts ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  would  climb 
to  high  eminence  in  then*  profession,  they  must  stifle  every  feeling  that 
would  lead  them  aside  into  scenes  of  fancy  or  fiction  ;  they  must  be 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  ^^  charming  never  so  wisely  ;"  the 
^  spoils  of  time,"  in  the  page  of  any  but  law  history,  they  must  not 
contemplate ;  the  poetry  of  life  must  be  a  dead  letter  to  them ;  and 
they  must  abhor  the  pages  of  romance,  and  the  very  book  of  Nature 
itself.  Is  it  not  likely,  therefore,  with  such,  that  idie  visions  of  the 
poet,  and  the  lively  scenes '  of  the  novelist,  run  but  a  bad  chance  of 
&ir  and  honest  interpretation  ?  Twelve  men,  who  had  not  been  indu-r 
rated  by  the  character  of  such  a  pursuit  against  the  impressions  of 
external  nature,  and  who  are  still  governed  by  the  dictates  of  sober 
sense,  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  as  judges  in  such  matters.  More** 
over  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  authors  or  booksellers  should  be 
excluded  firom  the  safeguard,  as  to  property,  that  tlftir  fellow-subjects 
receive,  from  the  first  to  the  last  step  that  die  law  can  afford.  If  the 
great  names  that  now  reflect  so  much  glory  on  England  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  doubts  of  a  Chancellor,  how  would  their  noblest  works 
have  been  treated.  Let  us  imagine  a  pirate  of  Spenser's  Faery  Queen 
brought  up  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  what  justice  could  the  author  expect  ? 
how  many  stanzas  would  be  found  exceptionable !  Milton  would  be 
esteemed  as  worthless,  as  Byron  in  ^^  Cain ;"  and  Pope  would  be  lost 
past  redemption,  were  it  for  his  '^  Eloise"  alone— more  especially,  per- 
haps, as  she  was  imder  guardianship  at  the  time  she  is  supposed  to 
have  encouraged  her  lover's  passion  !  But  if  such  would  be  the  fate 
of  works  of  fancy,  what  have  we  not  to  fear  for  political  publications 
that  may  taunt  the  very  Chancellor  himself,  his  firiends  and  supporters  ^ 
How  may  the  cause  of  truth  be  injured,  and  property  in  a  work  of 
such  a  nature  be  deteriorated,  under  pretence  of  its  being  libellous ! 
it  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  present  Chancellor  would  so  act, 
but  it  is  possible  he  or  his  successors  might ;  and  what  sort  of  security 
for  property  is  that  which  remains  at  the  mercy  of  one  man's  pre-, 
jodices? 

But  every  work  may  now  be  printed  that  will  remunerate  the  rob- 
ber ;  and  this  bijngs  me  to  the  last  most  curious  decision  in  the  Vice- 
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Chancellor's  court.  I  say  any  work  may  be  printed,  because  it  appears 
that  injunctions  are  only  now  to  be  granted  after  it  is  shewn  by  a  Court 
of  Law  that  they  are  deserving  protection ;  and  then,  when  an  injunc- 
tion is  not  of  the  smallest  advantage  it  may  be  had  on  being  applied 
for — ^the  Court  of  Law,  be  it  observed,  having  previously  passed  judg- 
ment on  the  pirate  for  the  self-same  piracy  I  All  the  time,  to  be  sure, 
the  thief  sells  the  stolen  property ;  but  he  is,  if  tlie  proceeding  in  a  Law 
Court  be  against  him,  to  declare  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  an  ap- 
plication from  the  party  robbed,  the  profit  he  has  made  by  the  theft  up 
to  that  time.  A  notable  shift  in  justice ;  thus  making  the  thief  dis- 
gorge the  plunder,  or  what  he  may  choose  to  say  is  the  amount  of  it. 
Thus,  too,  the  quality  of  the  goods  purloined  are  made  to  constitute 
the  guilt,  or  otherwise,  of  the  taker !  The  persons  who  pirate  books 
are  knosirn  to  be  not  worth  sixpence ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  a  penny 
can  never  be  obtained  from  this  low  class  of  pilferers,  let  the  future  de- 
cisions of  the  Law  Courts  be  what  they  may.  Responsible  and  r^pect- 
able  booksellers  hold  such  conduct  in  a  just  abhorrence.  Thus  sagely, 
therefore,  has  the  court  managed,  that  the  injured  can  have  no  real 
remedy — ^instead  of  protecting  the  property  till  trial  in  a  Law  Court, 
where,  if  deemed  immoral  or  libellous,  no  redress  would  be  given,  and  a 
penalty  might  afterwards  attach  to  the  publication.  The  rightfiiil  pro- 
prietor may,  indeed,  marvel  at  the  wisdom  of  such  a  decision — but  I 
will  state  the  proceeding  itself. 

Soon  after  the  three  last  Cantos  of  Don  Juan  issued  from  the  press, 
a  low  tradesman  immediately  printed  and  circulated  a  pirated  edition ; 
an  injunction  was  applied  for  and  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancciy, 
to  restrain  him  from  selling  the  pirated  copies.  He  had  the  hardihood, 
however,  to  come  personally  into  court  and  apply  for  the  injunction  to 
be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  the  book  was  of  an  immoral  tendency, 
and  that  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  print  and  circulate  as  many  copies 
as  he  pleased.  The  Court,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  its  great  zeal  for 
the  public  good  and  its  high  regard  for  public  morals,  granted  the 
prayer  of  the  pirate,  with  the  proviso,  that  he  kept  an  account  of  the 
profits  until  a  Court  of  Law  should  decide  whether  the  work  was  of  a 
nature  that  entitled  it  to  protection.  Now,  it  being  clear  thai  the 
party  who  first  applied  for  the  injunction  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
work,  good  or  bad  as  it  might  be,  the  line  pointed  out  by  reason  and 
common  sense  indicated,  that,  until  it  was  found  by  a  verdict  m  a  Law 
Court  not  entitled  to  protection,  the  real  owner  had  a  claim  upon  the 
justice  of  the  country.  Indeed  this  can  be  the  only  use  of  an  applica* 
tion  to  Chancery — ^namely,  that  a  temporary  relief  may  be  instantiy 
afforded,  until  the  question  is  decided  elsewhere.  The  Vice-Chan- 
eellor,  however,  did  not  let  the  character  of  the  book  rest  upon  his  own 
doubts  of  its  tendency;  but  he  thought  "the  Court  had  no  originai 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  that  it  only  interfered  to  prevent  an 
injury."  Now,  if  the  work  be  unimpeachable,  a  Court  of  Law  gives  the 
remedy,  until  which,  injury  is  prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  the 
work  to  the  pirate ;  this  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  that  the  rightful  owner  should 
be  secured  until  the  question  has  been  brought  to  an  issue,  than  that 
the  plunderer  should  be  suffered  to  circulate  a  cheap  edition,  for  the 
copy-right  of  which  the  real  owner  had  probably  paid  a  large  sum  of 
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money.  This  editioQ  he  could  not  afford  to  sell  for  five  times  the 
sum  of  the  edition  pirated,  and  consequently  could  not  command  for  it 
an  equal  circulation  with  the  coarse  editions,  which  had  cost  the  plun- 
derers nothing  but  the  expense  of  printing  and  paper.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  the  bookseller,  if  he  be  subsequently  protected  in  a  Court 
of  Law,  must  suffer  great  injury,  even  were  it  possible  for  him  to  make 
the  pirate  refund  the  exact  sum  of  profit  he  had  made.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  observed,  that  he  had  refused  the  protection  of  the  Court 
lately  to  a  song,  because  it  was  **  a  flippant  trifling  production ;"  but 
what  had  the  nature  of  the  production  to  do  with  the  matter,  when  it 
might  have  involved  a  great  property  ?  The  very  act  of  going  into 
Chancery,  by  men  in  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  for  no  trivial  object  in  value,  when  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Court  are  considered.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  a 
country  like  England,  an  article  which  the  Court  may  regard  as  very 
trifling  in  itself,  and  which  is  in  fact  really  so,  may  involve  property  to 
an  enormous  extent. 

This  decision  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  still  much  more  consistent 
than  the  refusal  of  his  superior  in  Chancery  to  interfere  because  of  his 
own  doubts  of  the  tendency  of  a  publication.  If  a  Chancellor's  notions 
of  equity  are  to  be  made  the  sole  rule  of  the  Court,  they  must  change 
with  every  new  Chancellor ;  there  is  no  guessing  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief they  may  produce.  Few  works  that  have  had  a  great  circulation, 
and  that  are  stupendous  monuments  of  the  Nation's  glory,  have  been 
free  from  passages  and  sentiments  in  policy,  morals,  and  religion,  that 
some  scrupulous  Chancellor  might  not  imagine  undeserving  the  protect 
tion  o(  hb  court.  Lord  Chancellors  are  as  much  party-men  in  politics 
as  others,  and  they  may  be  to  the  full  as  much  bigots  in  religion  : — 
this  may  be  lax  in  morals ;  that  may  be  unimpeachable  as  to  morals, 
but  not  ovemice  about  religion ;  and  the  opinion  of  each  is  still  to  be 
equally  good  upon  both  points,  and  equally  decisive  as  to  the  property 
which  may  depend  upon  them.  It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  authority 
of  Selden,  ^  that  the  making  the  Chancellor's  sense  of  equity  a  rule 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  Chancery,  was  like  making  the  length 
of  the  Chancellor's  foot  the  standard  of  cloth  measure — one  Chancellor 
might  have  a  long  foot,  another  a  short  one,  and  so  on."  If  it  is  to  be 
so,  Chancery  law  will  become  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  public  mind. 
The  question  of  preceding  law,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  so  clearly 
m  opposition  to  the  late  decisions,  that  one  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  them. 

But  if  we  examine  the  allegations  of  the  defendant,  and  the  grounds 
which  be  urged  in  support  of  setting  aside  the  injunction,  we  shall  dis- 
cover matter  for  the  astonishment  of  the  country.  Men  defending 
themselves  in  cases  of  action,  or  indictment  fpr  libel,  when  their  feel- 
ings are  warm,  often  give  the  rein  to  vituperation  against  individuals, 
and  are  instantly  checked  by  the  judge,  who  informs  them,  that  one 
libel  is  not  to  be  defended  by  another.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
however,  there  is  no  resemblance  to  this  sort  of  proceeding.  From  a 
professed  regard  to  public  morals,  the  Court  refuses  its  protection  to 
the  comparatively  limited  circulation  of  a  work  of  doubtful  tendency,  in 
the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner  ;  but  still  farther  to  evince  its  regard  for 
moralS)  allows  a  pirate  to  curculate  without  number,  m  the  cheapest 
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possible  form,  that  very  property,  and  permits  in  Court  the  barefaced 
iniquitous  ground  of  defence,  that  the  work  is  immoral !  Now,  if  pre- 
ceding Chancellors  had  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse  their  protection  to 
such  property,  which  it  does  not  appear  they  have  done,  the  officer 
who  fills  the  seat  of  equity  at  present  seems  bound  to  take  the  m^ans 
most  consistent  with  reason  and  justice,  to  keep  the  circulation  as 
limited  as  possible ; — and  if  the  reverse  had  been  the  preceding  prac- 
tice, he  should  have  laboured  to  effect  an  alteration.  At  present,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  Court  were  determined  to  annoy  the  proprietor  of  the 
work,  rather  than  do  what  was  consistent  with  sound  sense,  even  at  the 
expense  of  fourfold  injury  to  those  morals,  of  which  it  alleges  itself  the 
champion.  Ought  the  reason  urged  by  a  pirate  to  secure  himself  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  plunder,  ever  to  be  listened  to  in  a  British  court 
of  justice,  but  as  an  additional  charge  of  criminality  against  the 
speaker  ?  How  venial  is  the  offence  of  the  worst  of  libellers  to  such  an 
offender  as  this !  The  libeller  may  have  endured  repeated  and  unpro- 
voked provocation  from  the  libelled :  the  latter  may  be  one  high  in 
office  or  rank ;  he  may  be  a  landlord  who  has  oppressed  his  tenant,  a 
seducer  who  has  robbed  the  libeller  of  all  he  holds  dear  in  the  world  ; 
or  the  latter  may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  in  a 
moment  of  the  indignant  feeling  of  honest  patriotism,  he  may  have 
hurled  a  well-merited  but  imprudent  sarcasm  at  the  head  of  an  autho- 
rity. Here  there  is  some  motive  in  palliation  of  the  oflence— some- 
thing redeeming  even  in  a  breach  of  the  rigid  enactments  of  the  law. 
But  what  palliation  is  there  for  a  vile  pander  in  lucre — a  man  careless 
of  consequences,  so  that  he  may  put  money  into  his  pocket,  coming 
unblushingly  into  the  sanctuary  of  justice,  and  there  holding  up  his 
head,  the  brazen  token  of  avarice  and  dishonesty,  and  pleading  that  the 
work  before  the  Court  is  licentious,  wicked,  ^nd  will  corrupt  the  com- 
munity, and  that,  therefore,  he  is  justified  iti  administering  a  tenfold 
dose  of  its  poison  for  hu  private  advantage  ?  Is  not  the  allowii^  such 
a  wretch  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  infamy  a  greater  evil  inflicted  on 
society,  and  a  more  mischievous  decision,  than  securing  the  rightful 
owner  until  a  Law  Court  has  decided  the  matter?  But  even  were  good 
sometimes  attained  by  such  means,  they  ought  not  to  be  used,  being 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  character,  and  the  pure  attributes  which  should 
attend  the  administration  of  justice.  Though  the  law  may  not  have 
forbidden  many  practices  in  its  execution,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
always  correct  to  act  upon  them.  A  sheep-stealer  was  hung  at  Exeter 
a  year  or  two  ago,  who  was  convicted  solely  on  the  forced  evidence  of 
two  of  his  children ;  now,  though  a  conviction  was  legal  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  once  nobly  observed  by  a  judge  in  a  like  horrid 
case,  that  he  should  not  suffer  the  tiial  to  proceed — he  would  not  punish 
one  crime  by  the  permission  of  a  greater.  It  is  manifestly  a  greater 
mischief  to  suffer  a  pirate  to  justify  himself  for  a  literary  robbery,  by 
alleging  that  he  had  committed  a  robbery  of  immoral  goods,  and  that 
therefore  he  had  a  right  to  spread  the  mischief  infinitely  farther  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  reached — it  is  manifestly  a  greater  evil  to  allow 
this  in  open  Court,  than  to  concede  a  temporary  protection  to  him  who 
fairly  possesses  the  right  of  property. 

He  who  feels  a  respect  for  the  courts  of  judicature  of  his  country, 
<nd  is  well  acquah!ited  with  the  operation  of  what  passes  in  them  upon 
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society,  will  haVe  observed  with  regret  that  decisions  like  the  present 
are  little  calculated  to  add  to  that  veneration  for  the  law,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  of  social 
order.     It  requires  little  expertness  in  the  subtleties  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, to  judge  clearly  in  a  case  like  the  present.    It  is  a  plain 
straight-forward  question,  and  will  admit  of  as  little  subterfuge  fus  any 
that  ever  came  before  a  court.     Why  it  is  that  persons  of  all  parties 
see  it  in  the  same  light,  and  that  lawyers  alone  labour  to  obscure  what 
is  in  itself  so  simple,  cannot  easily  be  explained.     There  is  no  laby- 
rinth to  unravel,  no  ancient  statutes  to  unroll,  no  authority  but  plain 
sense  to  consult,  and  the  cause  of  the  preference  given  to  the  new 
practice  is  altogether  a  riddle.     No  one  can  wish  to  see  the  taste  of  the 
age  corrupted.    Let  immoral  publications  be  discouraged,  let  them  be 
put  down,  if  need  be,  by  proper  methods;  but  let  their  circulation  be 
DO  longer  extended,  on  the  ground  of  their  pernicious  effects  on  public 
morals,  by  a  British  court  of  justice,  nor  let  the  opinion   of  any 
tingle  individual,  whatever  may  be  his  station,  consign  to  plunder 
those  literary  works  that  do  not  square  with  his  varying  notions  and 
capricious  views.     We  see  too  much  adherence  to  the  forms  rather 
than  the  mbstance  of  justice  among  present  lawyers.     They  are  too 
apt,  in  thW  profession,  to  run  into  extravagances  rather  than  appear 
destitute  of  craft.     As  the  world  gets  more  enlightened,  however,  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  prefer  a  plain  and  clear  law-practice ;  and  that  the 
circumvolutions,  fictions,  tautology,  anomalies,  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  law  administration,  mu9t  give  way  to  a  more  simple  and  lucid  de- 
velopement  of  the  prmciples  of  justice,  and  to  the  strsughtening  and 
dearing  the  intricate  by-ways  that  lead  to  k.  Y   I. 


THE   DAUGHTER   OF    HEATH. 

TnRGKSiuSy  the  chief  of  a  turbulent  band, 
Came  orer  from  Norway  and  conquer'd  the  land ; 
Rebellion  had  smoothed  the  invader's  career, 
The  natives  shrank  from  him,  in  hate,  or  in  fear ; 
While  Erin's  proud  spirit  seem'd  slumbering^  in  peace, 
In  secret  it  panted  for  death— or  release. 

The  tumult  of  battle  was  hush'd  for  awhile,— 

Turgesius  was  monarch  of  Erin's  fair  isle ; 

The  sword  of  the  conqueror  slept  in  its  sheath, 

His  triumphs  were  hononr'd  with  trophy  and  wreath ; 

The  princes  of  Erin  despair'd  of  relief. 

And  knelt  to  the  lawless  Norwegian  Chief. 

His  heart  knew  the  charm  of  a  woman's  sweet  smile, 
But  ne'er,  till  he  came  to  this  beautiful  Isle, 
Did  he  know  with  what  mild,  yet  resistless  controul^ 
That  sweet  smile  can  conquer  a  conqueror's  soul — 
And  oh !  'mid  the  sweet  smiles  most  sure  to  enthrall. 
He  soon  met  with  one — he  thought  sweetest  of  all. 

The  brare  Prince  of  Meath  had  a  daughter  as  fair 

As  the  pearls  from  Loch  Neagh,  which  encircled  her  hair^ 
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The  Tynmt  beheld  her,  and  cried,  <<  She  shall  come 
To  reigD  ai  the  Queen  of  my  gay  mountain  home ; 
£re  sunset  to-moiTo#  hath  crimson'd  the  sea, 
Melachlin,  send  forth  thy  young  daughter  to  me !" 

Awhile  paused  the  Prince — too  indignant  to  8peak| 
There  buro'd  a  reply  in  his  glance— on  his  cheeky 
But  quickly  tliat  hurried  expression  was  gone. 
And  calm  was  his  manner,  and  mild  was  his  tone : 
He  answer'd — ^*  Ere  sunSet  hath  crimson'd  the  sea. 
To-morrow — 1  'U  send  my  young  daughter  to  thee  I 

"  At  sunset  to-morrow  your  palace  forsake. 
With  twenty  young  chiefs  seek  the  U\e  on  yon  lake ; 
And  there,  in  its  coolest  and  pleasantest  shades, 
My  child  shall  await  you  with  twenty  fair  muds : 
Yes — bright  as  my  armour,  the  damsels  shall  be, 
I  send  with  my  daughter,  Turgesius,  to  thee." 

Tui|fesius  returned  to  hu  palace ; — to  him 
The  sports  of  that  evening  seera'd  languid  and  dim ; 
^  And  tediously  long  was  the  'darkness  of  night. 

And  slowly  the  momuig  unfolded  its  li|||^t ; 
The  sun  seem'd  to  linger — ^as  if  it  would  be 
An  age  ere  his  setting  would  crimson  the  sea. 

At  length  came  the  moment — the  King  and  his  band'    a 
With  rapture  push'd  off  their  light  boat  from  the  land ; " 
And  bright  shone  the  gems  on  their  armour,  and  bright 
Flash *d  theii*  fast-moring  oars  in  the  setting  sun's  light ; 
And  long  ere  they  lauded,  they  saw  through  the  trees, 
The  maidens*  white  garments  that  waved  in  the  breexe. 

More  strong  in  the  lake  was  the  dash  of  each  oar. 
More  swift  the  gay  vessel  flew  on  to  the  shore ; 
Its  keel  touchM  the  pebbles — but  over  the  surf 
The  youths  in  a  moment  had  leaped  to  the  turf. 
And  rush'd  to  a  shady  retreat  in  the  wood. 
Where  many  veiFd  forms  mute  and  motionless  stood. 

''  Say,  which  Is  MelachUn*s  fair  daughter  ? — away 
With  these  veils,"  cried  Turgesius,  **  no  longer  delay ; 
Resistance  is  vain,  we  will  quickly  behold 
Which  robe  hides  the  loveliest  face  in  its  fold ; 
These  douds  shall  no  longer  o'ershadow  our  blis8| 
Let  each  seise  a  veil — and  my  trophy  be  thii!" 

He  seiaed  a  white  veil,  and  before  him  appear'd 
No  fearful  weak  girl — but  a  foe  to  be  fear'd ! 
A  youth — who  sprang  forth  from  bis  female  disguise, 
Like  lightning  that  flashes  from  calm  summer  skies ', 
His  hand  grasp'd  a  weapon,  and  wild  was  the  joy 
That  shone  in  the  glance  of  the  Warrior-Boy. 

And  under  each  white  robe  a  youth  was  concealed, 
Who  met  his  opponent  with  sword,  and  with  shield. 
Turgesius  was  dain — and  the  maidens  were  blest, 
Melachlin's  fair  daughter  more  blithe  than  the  rest ; 
And  ere  the  last  sunbeam  had  crimson'd  the  sea, 
They  haded  the  Boy-Victors— «nd  £rio  was  free ! 
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LETTKR  ZTI. 

Autumnal  Leaves. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  drivea 
from  London  to  Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  by  the  great  plague  F 
Od  the  abatement  of  that  scourge,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
the  Duke  made  preparations  for  returning  to  his  favourite  Mall  in 
Saint  James's  Park^  His  rural  tenants  waited  upon  him  in  a  body,  to 
bewail  his  departure,  and  respectfully  asked  when  they  might  hope  to 
see  him  again.  ^<  Not  till  the  next  plague,"  answered  his  Grace.  The 
same  Duke,  by  the  way,  thus  execrated  a  dog  that  had  offended  him-— 
"  Get  along  with  you  for  a  rascally  cur !  Ah,  I  wish  you  were  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  the  country." — The  late  Duke  of  Queensberry  must 
be  well  remembered  by  most  middle-aged  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis. Often  has  my  disembodied  shade  flitted  under  Lord  William 
Gordon's  wall,  opposite  the  veteran's  Piccadilly  residence,  to  gaze  upon 
him,  with  his  straw  hat,  green  parasol,  and  nankeen  trowsers  bleached 
by  repeated  ablutions.  ^^Does  not  your  Grace  find  London  very 
empty  ?"  bawled  a  morning  visitor  in  his  soundest  ear,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  a  hot  September.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  Duke ;  "  but  it  is 
fuller  than  the  country." — These  are  the  only  two  men  of  whom  I  ever 
heard  who  pleaded  a  justification  on  being  &een,  like  autumnal  leaves, 
scattered  about  the  streets  of  London  during  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Many  others  have  pleaded  a  general  justification.  Doctor  Johnson 
said,  he  who  is  tired  of  London  is  tired  of  existence.  Charles  Morris 
eulogizes  '^  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,"  in  strains  which,  like 
his  favourite  beverage,  become  the  mellower  for  age ;  and  Doctor 
Moseley  used  to  say,  '^  I  am  half  distracted  whenever  I  go  into  the 
country ;  there  is  such  a  noise  of  nothing."  All  these  were  celebrated 
men,  who  could  brazen  it  out.  The  common  herd  of  mortals  invent 
excuses :  they  shuffle  like  a  May-day  sweep,  and  lie  like  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  new  Magazine.  They  never  saw  the  humours  of  Baitholomew 
Fair  before :  they  could  not,  till  last  Sunday,  get  a  ticket  to  hear  the 
Reverend  Edward  Irving :  they  have  a  particular  wjsh  to  see  ^^  the 
Great  Unknown"  in  the  Haymarket ;  or  the  pavement  of  St.  James's 
Square  b  about  to  be  Mac-adamized,  and  they  are  bent  upon  patron- 
izing the  process. 

Lord  Robert  Ranter  is  still  sneaking  about  St.  James's  Street  I 
call  it  sneaking,  because,  if  his  optics  start  any  being  near  the  Palace, 
he  backs  up  Bury  Street ;  or,  if  hard  pushed,  he  is  intently  eager  upon 
decyphering  the  allusions  in  the  caricature-shop.  Dean  Swift  tells  us 
that  two  of  the  brothers  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  made  great  circuits  to 
avoid  meeting,  whereby  it  usually  happened  that  they  encountered 
each  other.  So  it  fell  out  last  Wednesday  with  Lord  Robert  and  Cap- 
tain Augustus  Thackeray.  The  former  saw  the  dapper  farce- writer, 
mentioned  in  my  last,  skipping  down  St.  James's  Street,  and  the  latter 
beheld  young  Culpepper  swaggering  up  it.  Both  were,  of  course, 
ashamed  of  being  autumnal  leaves,  and  both,  at  the  same  moment, 
bolted  into  the  pastrycook's-shop,  on  the  ripht  side  as  you  wajk  from 
Pall  Mall  to  Piccadilly.    Each  was  of  coursa  surprised  al  meeting  th9 
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other  in  London  in  September.  But  the  mischief  did  not  end  here. 
The  farce-writer  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  brisk  bobbing  career  by 
an  odour  of  mock-turtle  soup  ;  and  young  Culpepper  felt  a  penchant 
for  a  glass  of  cherry  bounce.  The  consequence  was,  that  all  four 
met  upon  the  floor  of  the  confectioner.  Now  came  the  moment  for 
two  pair  of  Imaginations  to  come  into  play.  Lord  Robert  was  quite 
on  the  wing ;  he  merely  stayed  to  see  Madame  Vestris  commence  her 
re^^ngagement :  Captain  Thackeray  was  never  more  surprised  in  his 
life  than  in  finding  himself  in  town ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  hia  gun 
burst  last  week  at  Sir  Frank  Featherspring's,  and  he  had  merely  come 
to  purchase  a  new  one.  Young  Culpepper  had  been  suomioned  from 
Margate  to  oppose  the  discharge  of  an  insolvent  debtor ;  and  the  dap- 
per farce-writer  had  sprained  his  ankle  m  stepping  out  of  a  box  at  the 
Brighton  Theatre,  and  was  come  to  town  for  advice. — Four  greater 
Msehoods  were  never  uttered  under  the  roof  of  Westminster  HaQ  ! 

The  usual  question  of — ^^  who  would  have  thought  of  meeting  yoa 
in  town  at  this  time  of  the  year  ?" — having  been  reciprocally  pro- 
poimded,  all  four  of  our  autumnal  leaves  grew  wondrous  loving. 
^  Misery/'  says  the  proverb,  ^  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows.''  September  may  be  said  to  generate  associations  equally 
extraordinary.  Young  Culpepper  proposed  a  dinner  at  his  father's 
house  in  Savage  Gardens  on  the  following  day.  The  invitation  was 
joyfully  acceded  to.  As  the  party  separated,  young  Culpepper  and 
the  farce-writer  issued  togCiher  up  Jermyn  Street  "  I  declare  I  am 
quite  pleased  with  Lord  Robert's  manner,"  said  the  farmer ;  "  I  never 
knew  him  so  gracious  :  what  can  it  be  owing  to  ?"  ^  The  aeascm," 
answered  the  dramatist :  ^^  People  of  fashion  grow  quite  warm  and 
hearty  when  nobody  of  any  note  sees  them.  If  the  sun  were  but  half 
as  hot,  it  would  be  a  capited  thing  for  the  harvest."  ^  Well !  that  ac^ 
counts  for  it,"  ejaculated  the  young  citizen :  ^  old  Mrs.  Poppleton 
stopped  her  carriage  yesterday  in  Russdl  Square,  on  purpose  to  ask 
me  to  dine  with  her.  She  reproached  me  quite  temkriy  lor  never 
coming  near  her :  and  lo  and  behold  i  I  found  that  the  foundation  of 
the  feast  was  her  want  of  a  fourth  to  make  up  a  rubber.  She  was  beat- 
ing the  highways  and  hedges,  and  luckily  happened  to  alight  upon  me." 

Old  Cuipeppv-T  received  the  party  with  great  civility.  He,  too,  was 
an  autumnal  leaf,  and  he  too  had  his  lie  ready  for  being  one.  They 
could  not  get  a  house  at  Ramsgate:  Broadstairs  was  too  retired:  and 
as  for  Margate,  Mrs.  Culpepper  would  not  hear  of  it :  so  they  meant, 
next  Saturday,  to  try  Brighton :  he  was  aware  that  there  was  a  terrible 
mixture  there  :  especially  from  Saturday  to  Monday  :  but  the  air  might 
do  Mrs.  Culpepper's  stomach  good,  and  he  himself  had  never  seen  a 
chain  pier. 

After  dinner,  at  which  ^^  the  hot  and  hurried  Jane"  administered, 
without  being  the  authoress  of  any  material  catastrophe,  Lord  Robert 
Ranter  expressed  to  Captain  Thackeray  his  surprise  at  not  having  seen 
his  name  in  the  Covent-garden  play-bills,  after  the  performance  of 
Ilamlet.  ^'  Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  the  Captain,  ^  upon  reflection,  I 
did  not  think  it  quite  a  gentlemanly  thing  to  supersede  Kean  or 
Macready  :  they  enjoy  a  certain  portion  of  popular  favour,  and,  hang 
it  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  clamber  over  their  heads.  No !  1  have 
lately  been  tomuig  my  mind  toward  writing  plays,  rather  than  acting 
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them.    Before  dinner,  I  was  looking  over  the  Life  of  Hayley,  in  Mr. 
Culpepper's  window-seat,  yonder.     I  see  that  the  poet,  at  his  outset  in 
life,  speculated  upon  writing  two  plays  per  annum,  which,  at  five  hun- 
dred pounds  each  (his  estimated  rate  of  profit),  would  give  him  a  thoi»- 
sand  aryear  :  a  very  gentlemanly  addition  to  any  man's  income.    I  ra- 
ther brieve,  that  in  point  of  fact,  Hayley  never  got  a  thousand  pence 
from  die  theatre,  which  I  am  rather  surprised  at,  for  he  was  unques- 
tionably a  gentleman  : — mdeed,  he  behaved  to  both  his  wives  in  the 
highest  style  of  fashion." — ^^  At  my  dramatic  outset, "  said  the  dapper 
farce-writer,  ^  my  expectations  were  not  less  sanguine  than  those  of 
die  poet  of  £artham.     My  first  production  was  a  comedy,  and  my  last 
one  a  ftuxe."     "  I  should  like  to  know  the  history  of  both  of  them,'* 
said  old  Culpepper,  pushing  the  bottle  to  him  at  the  same  time.    ^^  I 
had  once  some  taste  for  the  drama  myself.    I  shall  never  forget  poor 
John  Palmer  at  the  Royalty.    Ah  !  he  was  the  man  for  Don  Juan.    I 
am  told.  Lord  Byron  has  failed  lately  in  the  part :  and  well  he  may. 
Nobody  will  ever  come  up  to  John  Palmer — ^there  was  a  leg  for  you  !" 
^  My  first  comedy,"  said  the  dramatist,  ^^  was  called  '  Love  in  Jeo- 
pardy :'  it  was  accepted  by  the  proprietors  of  Covent-garden  Theatre 
'*  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  founder  of  the  feast ;  ^'  John  Palmer  waa 
the  man  for  comedy,  and  he  was  at  Dniry-lane.     There  was  brown  pow- 
der !  poor  fellow  !  and  such  a  pair  of  blue  silk  stockings."    ^'  Nothing 
could  equal  my  joy  at  seeing  it  advertised  in  the  red  bills  of  the  day, " 
continued  the  writer  of  farces.    ^^  Except  your  fear  at  the  drawing  up 
of  Che  curtain,"  said  Thackeray :    ^^  Egad  !  that  is  an  awful  moment  t 
I  felt  it  myself  the  other  day  in  Hamlet.    I  slew  whole  squadrons  at 
Waterloo,  withoat  a  tenth  of  the  trepedation  I  then  felt."    ^^  My  piece 
was  successfiil,"  continued  the  piay-wright ;  ^'  and  at  that  time  authora 
received  their  remuneration  by  taking  the  profits  of  the  third,  sixths 
and  ninth  nights.     The  celebrated  Cumberland  shook  my  hand,  anj 
dubbed  me  the  modem  Congreve.    On  the  third  night,  an  enviou* 
shower  of  rain  fell  at  six  o'clock,  insomuch,  that  the  expenses  did  nol 
enter  the  house.    ^^  The  rain  might  have  thinned  the  pit  and  galle^ 
ries,"  observed  the  honest  slopseller,  ^^  but  that  could  not  have  kept 
the  company  away  from  the  dress-boxes."    ^^  I  b^  your  pardon,  sur," 
retorted  the  follower  of  the  Muses ;  ^^  people  of  fashion  in  those  days 
did  not  like  to  expose  their  horses :  coachmen  then  did  not  want  Mr. 
Martin  of  Galway  to  teach  them  humanity.    Well!  the  sixth  night 
arrived,  and  a  finer  night  I  never  witnessed.    I  looked  out  upon  the 
chapel-leads  lirom  the  window  of  ray  lodgmgs  in  Martlet-Ksourt,  and 
they  were  as  dry  as  a  bone.    Off  I  went  to  the  Theatre  at  a  quarter 
before  six,  and  stationed  myself  in  what  v^  then  called  the  slips. 
The  house  was  very  respectably  filled,  and  I  calculated  upon  at  least  a 
kimdred  pounds  beyond  the  expenses.    At  the  close  of  the  first  music, 
however,  to  my  great  annoyance,  Lewis,  the  manager,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  informed  the  house,  that  Mr.  Middleton   having  been 
taken  suddenlv  iU,  Mr.  Toms  had  kindly  undertaken  to  read  the  part  of 
Coivtly,  and  hoped  for  their  usual  kind  indulgence.     You  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather!  Happily,  however,  the  audience 
did  not  seem  to  think  there  was  much  to  choose  between  Mr.  Middle 
ton  and  Mr.  Toms ;  they  accorduigly  slightly  clapped  with  their  hands, 
as  much  as  to  say — ^  Well,  well !  go  on,'    The  music,  accordingly, 
continued,  and  I  was  ready  to  dance  to  it  for  joy.    The  prompter  now 
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rang  his  beli,  and  the  green  curtain  slowly  rising,  discovered  a  genteel 
drawing-room,  with  two  red  chairs,  and  a  sofa  of  the  same  materia] 
painted  in  the  flats.     Lewis,  at  this  juncture,  once  more  issued  upon  the 
stage.     My  heart  was  in  my  mouth  f  ^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
ftage-manager, '  I  am  extrt*mely  sorry  to  appear  again  before  you,  to 
entreat  your  farther  indulgence ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  Mrs.  Esten,  wIh> 
was  to  have  played  the  part  of  Eugenia,  is  taken  so  alarmingly  ill,  that 
her  life  is  despaired  of:  under  this  awful  visitation,  Mrs.  Twiselden 
has  kindly  undertaken — .'  The  audience  would  hear  no  more :  groans, 
hisses,  catcalls,  and  sucked  oranges,  assailed  the  apologist  from   every 
quarter." — ''*  I  should  like  to  see  the  sucked  orange  that  dared  fly  at 
John  Palmer,"  said  old  Culpepper.    '^  Ah !  he  was  the  man  for  an  apo- 
logy— such  a  white   cambric   handkerchief.": — ^  Lewis  retreatefl,   of 
course,"  said  the  narrator,  '^  and  in  two  minutes  re-appeared,  with  a  pro- 
posal couched  in  the  following  words :  ^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel 
greatly  concerned  at  having  excited  your  displeasure,  and  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  am  authorized  by  the  proprietor  to  infonn  you,  that  whoever 
ob}(>cts  to  his  arrangement  may  again  receive  his  money  at  the  door.' 
*  Oh !  very  well,'  exclaimed  at  least  two  hundred  voices ;  and  away 
stalked  the  utterers  to  the  right  and  left,  cariying  away  my  property  in 
their  pockets.     Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  ran,  as  if  the  devil  drove  me,  to  Mrs.  Esten's  abode  in  Orange- 
street.     The  drawing-room  windows  of  the  lady  glittered  with  lights, 
and  ostrich  feathers  were  waving  in  every  direction.     My  thundering 
appeal  to  the  knocker  brought  to  the  door  Mrs.  Bennett,  her  mothe  r. 
'  Good  heavens  !  madam,'  said  I,  ^  I  have  left  the -Theatre  in  the  great- 
est confusion  from  the  absence  of  your  daughter.'    ^  Oh,  Sir  V  whined 
the  matron, '  such  an  alarming  illness' — ^  Illness,  madam !  what  with  all 
these  lamps  and  ostrich  feathers  !'  <Oh  !  only  a  iew  panicular  friends 
to  keep  up  her  spirits,'  rejoined  the  old  lady.     Findin[,'  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  in  that  quarter,  I  returned  to  Covent-garden,  and  dis* 
covered  a  *  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.'    *  Really,  Sir,'  said  I 
to  Lewis,  ^  I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Theatre  should 
allow  me  the  money  that  wot  in  it.' " — ^  You  may  try  'em,  if  you  please,*^ 
said  Lewis,  with  his  accustomed  jerk  of  the  head ;  ^  but  I  th'mk  I  can 
venture  to  say  you  won't  catch  them  at  it,' " — ^  Fill  your  glass.  Sir," 
said  Culpepper;  '^  I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  poor  John  Palmer 
would  never  have  served  you  so.     Ah !  there  was  a  leg !  and  such  a 
pair  of  silver  buckles !  I  see  him  now,  starting  back  and  making  his 
hair-powder  fly  over  the  fiddlers'  heads. — Well ;  but  your  ninth  night  ?" 
'^  Oh  I  on  the  ninth  night,"  said  the  poet,  ^  the  play  was  Fontainville 
Forest — a  stupid  ghost  thing  of  Bowden's." — ^"I   wonder  you   did 
not  call  Lewb  out,"  observed  Captain  Thackeray ;  "  there 's  nothing 
like  a  bullet  for  making  people  civil.     So  much  for  your  first  play ; 
and  now  for  your  last  farce." — ^^^Not  till  you  have  tasted  this  cool 
bottle,"  said  old  Culpepper:  << there,  try  that;  you  may  be  a  very 
good  poet,  but  you  are  a  bad  hand  at  passing  the  bottle.     Ah'i  poor 
John  Palmer !  he  was  the  man  for  passing  the  bottle :  we  shall  never 
see  the  bottle  passed  again ! — But  I  beg  pardon  ;  you  were  going  to 
teU  us  about  your  last  farce." — ^*  Why,  the  history  of  my  last  farce,'^ 
said  the  bard,  ''  is  told  in  two  words :  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
<h&D  egr^ously  and  unanunoosly  damned.    Not  a  single  p(Hot  told. 
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They  set  off  dully ;  and  when  once  the  audience  are  at  fault,  the  very 
things  thai  would  otherwise  delight  are  sure  to  disgust.  In  order  to 
imbibe  unbiassed  opinions,  I  had  stationed  myself  in  the  two-shilling 
gallery.  How  short-sighted  an  expedient!  The  people  there  were 
absolutely  frantic  with  rage.  The  author  was  a  villain  :  they  only  wbh- 
ed  they  had  him  there;  might  the  devil  fetch  them  if  they  would  not 
throw  him  over  into  the  Pit.  Alarmed  for  my  personal  safety,  I  fol- 
lowed an  orange-woman  up  the  benches,  and  stole  out  of  that  populous 
pandemonium :  awhile  I  hesitated  on%he  brink  of  the  upper  row — 
'Shall  I  stop  here?'  said  I  to  myself;  *or  shall  I  stop  at  the  stage- 
door  ?*  *'  "  Stop  any  thing  but  the  bottle,"  interrupted  the  founder  of 
the  feast.  <'  Well !  at  length  I  slowly  paced  down  stmrs,  walked  into 
Hart-5»Feet,  and  entered  at  the  stage-door.  Afraid  to  face  the  pity  of 
the  actors  in  the  Green-room,  I  wandered  amid  the  scenery  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  among  a  motley  assemblage  of  baronial  castles,  woodS| 
cascades,  butchers'  shops,  and  Chinese  pagodas ;  yet  still  the  howls 
and  hisses  rang  in  my  ears.  While  standing  there,  like  Orestes  tor- 
tured by  the  Furies,  two  scene-shifters  saw  and  recognised  me.  *  Well ! 
never  mind,  Dick,'  said  the  one  of  them  to  the  other  (affecting  not  to 
know  me),  <  I  '11  bet  you  a  pot  of  beer  this  farce  looks  up,  after  all.' 
Thus  I  commenced  my  dramatic  career  by  being  put  upon  a  level  with 
Congreve,  and  ended  it  by  being  pitied  by  a  scene-shifter  !" — "  But, 
zounds !"  exclaimed  the  Thespian  Captain,  "  you  did  not  put  up  with 
it,  did  you?  Where  were  your  pistols?" — "Put  up  with  it;"  said  the 
poet;  "to  be  sure  I  did  :  how  could  I  help  myself?"—"  Very  badly," 
said  the  slopseller,  "  if  I  may  judge  from  your  conduct  here :  the 
botde  has  stood  at  your  right  elbow  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  you 
have  not  helped  yourself  yet," 
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Foumr  of  the  Woods !  thou  art  hid  no  more 
From  Heaven*8  clear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore ! 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls. 
And  the  Sun*s  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  falls, 
And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  sway'd  o'er  thy  silvery  glass, 
And  the  reddening  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blown, 
When  the  Autumn-wind  hath  a  stormy  tone. 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain — 
Bright  Fount !  tb|p  art  ?(ature's  own  again ! 

Fount  of  the  Vale !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  Pilgrim*s  foot,  as  in  time  of  yore, 
When  he  came  from  afar,  his  beads  to  tell, 
And  to  chaunt  his  hymn,  at  our  Lady's  well- 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers. 
Thou  art  gleaming  lone  midst  thy  water-flowers ; 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave, 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave, 
And  the  woodman  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  Nature's  own  again ! 


*A  beautiful  Spring  in  North  Wales,  formerly  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and 
■ttch  firc^teatwl  1^  Pilgrims. 
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Fount  of  the  Virgin*!  ruin'd  shrine ! 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  the  past  is  thine ! 
It  minsles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh 
With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  skj ; 
'Midst  the  mirthful  song  of  the  summer-birdy 
And  the  sound  of  the  breese,  it  will  yet  be  heard  V^ 
Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  look  on  thee, 
To  the  festal  sunshine  sparkling  free  ? — 
TIs  that  all  on  earth  is  of  Time's  domain- 
He  bath  made  thee  Nature's  own  again ! 

Fomit  of  the  Chape!  with  ages  grey ! 

Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay ! 

Thy  rites  are  past,  and  thy  Cross  lies  low, 

And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now ! 

Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 

In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wronglit, 

If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given, 

Or  prayer  from  a  chasten 'd  heart  to  Heairen, 

Be  the  spot  still  hallow'd  while  Time  shall  reign, 

Who  halh  made  thee  Nature's  own  again !  F.  H. 


M2M0IRS  BT  BARON  FAIN  AND  GENERAL  RAPP.* 

We  have  to  congratulate  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  two  more 
volumes  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  reign  and  character  of  Napoleooy 
which  in  their  different  ways  are  calculated  to  throw  a  strong  light 
upon  their  subject ;  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  many  known  anec^ 
dotes,  while  they  add  to  ihe  number  of  facts  already  accumulated;  and 
to  give  precision  and  fixity  to  the  ideas  which  philosophy  shall  enter- 
tain of  the  singular  being  from  whom  they  derive  their  interest^ — his 
actions,  and  their  ends.  It  is  thus  that  the  present  generation  is 
favoured  with  the  possession  of  knowledge,  which  in  the  less  stirring 
ages,  ere  the  press  had  received  the  full  developement  of  its  powers, 
was  neglected  and  lost,  or  at  best,  left  to  be  recovered  by  posterity 
through  the  purblind  labours  of  antiquarians,  the  casual  good  luck  of 
compilers,  and  the  conjectural  felicity  of  historians  in  tracing  causes 
and  their  effects.  Scarcely  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  decease 
of  Napoleon  in  his  "•  lonely  isle,"  and  already  we  are  in  possession  of 
abundant  materials  for  history,  reflecting  his  mind  in  every  point  of 
view  from  which  it  could  be  approached,  and  illustrating  his  greatest 
actions  by  the  minutest  traits  of  manifestation,  which  have  escaped  in 
moments  of  domestic  privacy,  of  confidential  intercourse,  or  of  uncon- 
trollable excitement 

Baron  Fain  and  General  Rapp,  the  authors  of  the  Memoirs  now 
under  consideration,  present  two  more  instances  of  that  unbounded  at- 
tachment and  affectionate  admiration  which  Napc^eon  seems  to  have 
inspired  in  all  who  were  placed  near  his  person  ;  and  their  testimony 
will  doubtless  have  its  weight  in  removing  that  fabric  of  prejudice  and 
of  falsehood,  which  a  cowardly   and  contemptible  expediency   had 

*  "  Memoirs  of  General  Count  Rapp,  First  Alde-de-Camp  to  Napoleon ;  wrtiten 
hy  himself  and  publitiwd  by  his  family."— «  The  Manuscript  of  1814  \  a  Hisfofy  of 
the  Events  which  led  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.   «j  JknaFafa."  1  wL  9^. 
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« 

erected  for  the  grossest  purposes  of  national  deception.  ^^  Politicians," 
says  a  valuable  political  writer*,  '^  speak  to  lie ;  and  so  inveterate  is 
their  malice,  that  they  blast  even  those  whom  they  patronise."  Never, 
perhaps,  was  political  malice  more  ingenious  and  more  active  to  mis- 
represent than  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  and  never  did  it  recoil 
widi  more  deadly  effect  than  upon  those  of  his  enemies  who  have  notx 
disdained  to  belie  their  victim,  that  they  might  the  more  securely  de- 
stroy him.  To  this  systematic  attack  on  the  character  of  the  Emperor, 
and  its  operation  on  the  natural  credulity  of  our  countrymen,  allusion 
has  been  already  made  in  a  former  numbert ;  but  the  evil  still  exists. 
Though  Napoleon  be  dead,  the  interests  connected  with  his  name  are 
in  full  and  vigorous  existence ;  and  there  are  too  many  who  have  (or 
fancy  they  have)  an  advantage  in  decrying  his  memory,  and  misrepre- 
lenting  his  deeds.  The  truth  is,  however,  of  the  last  importance  to 
humanity.  The  liie  of  this  man,  and  the  age  in  which  he  moved,  form 
the  most  wondrous  page  which  history  has  yet  presented  to  the  con- 
templation of  philosophy;  and  accordingly  as  it  is  read,  the  future 
destinies  of  society  may  receive  a  brighter  or  more  sombre  colour.  A 
great  experiment  has  been  made  upon  human  nature  ;  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind  b  deeply  involved  in  the  fairness  of  its  exposition. 

The  reigning  dynasties  of  Europe  most  egregiously  miscalculate  m 
soppoong  that  they  profit  by  the  disseminated  story  of  Napoleon's  im- 
puted crimes.  Legitimacy  and  usurpation  have  run  a  race  of  error,  in 
which  each  has  been  more  anxious  to  seek  in  the  other  an  example  to 
justify  its  own  excesses,  than  a  beacon  to  preserve  it  from  that  misrule 
and  foUy  which  have  forced  them  both  in  their  turn  to  abdicate  with 
disgrace.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  powers  that  be  signalize  the  tyranny 
and  violence  of  the  powers  that  are  no  more,  so  long  as  they  imitate  or 
even  exceed  them ;  and  there  is  the  less  danger  in  leaving  the  EAiperor 
in  possession  of  those  personal  virtues  with  which  nature  and  circum- 
stance had  endowed  him,  since  let  them  have  been  what  they  might,  he 
lias  not  the  less  plunged  the  nation  he  governed  in  all  but  hopeless  and 
irretrievable  ruin.  However  ennobling  and  spirit-stirring  might  be 
the  genius  of  his  reign,  as  compared  to  the  lethargic,  leaden  sway  of 
common-place  despotism,  however  great  the  activity  he  impressed  on 
the  people  he  goaded  to  new  exertions,  still  his  influence  was  tyrannical ; 
and  being  so,  was  inevitably  hostile  to  humanity ;  and  the  virtues  by 
which  it  was  accompanied  can  rank  as  little  better  than  splendid  faults, 
unredeeming  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  as  were  the  virtues  of  the  Pagan 
philosophers  in  the  estimate  of  Catholic  self-sufficiency.  Could  the 
genius  and  the  ardour  of  a  despot  suffice  to  carry  a  nation  forward  to 
the  acm6  of  prosperity,  Napoleon  had  wherewithal  to  have  succeeded  ; 
but  the  thing  itself  was  impossible ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is 
of  no  trifling  import  to  mankind.  The  same  infirmity  of  human  nature 
which  will  not  suffer  the  private  man  to  act  morally  well  when  uncon- 
trolled by  the  will  of  his  fellow-creatures,  effectually  prevents  a  king 
from  doing  politically  right,  when  emancipated  from  all  law  and  judg- 
ment of  society.     Of  this  truth  Napoleon  afibrds  the  happiest  iHustra- 

*  Emor  on  National  Govenunent.  t  ^an.  1823,  p.  79. 
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tlon ;  and  it  is  a  capital  crime  against  society  to  aim  at  destroying  its 
effect,  by  denying  the  good  qualities,  or  magnifying  the  faults,  of  this 
singular  man,  in  the  hope  of  sinking  him  to  the  level  of  the  tyrants 
who  may  figure  in  the  every-day  roll  of  despotism  and  sottishneas. 

To  cover  Napoleon  personally  with  obloquy,  to  make  of  him  a 
theatrical  Richard  tlie  Third,  a  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  of  the  nur- 
sery, in  short,  to  put  the  man  in  the  place  of  the  emperor y  b  to  turn  the 
passions  of  society  against  a  combination  that  is  already  passed,  and  to 
chrert  its  attention  from  truths  that  are  eternal,  and  from  interests  that 
are  momentarily  pressing.  The  vices  of  despots  are  a  convenient  tover 
fbr  the  original  sin  of  despotism.  The  life  of  Napoleon,  as  il  has  been 
read  to  the  people  of  England,  has  been  made  a  perpetual  apology  for 
absolute  monarchy ;  and  the  Emperor  the  scape^at  of  his  caste.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  his  real  character  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ex- 
position of  the  value  of  institutions ;  a  demonstration  of  the  little  op- 
portunity which  a  despotic  government  affords  even  the  best  ruler  for 
vnUmg  good,  and  of  the  invincible  obstacles  it  opposes  to  his  carrying 
into  effect  even  his  ievr  praiseworthy  intentions.*  On  this  subject, 
Rapp  has  a  passage  strongly  in  point,  which  we  shall,  therefore,  take 
leave  to  quote : — 

"  Many  persons  have  described  Napoleon  as  a  Tiolent,  harsh,  and  paaskmate 
man ;  this  is  because  they  have  not  known  him.  Absorbed  as  he  was  in  imponant 
business,  opposed  in  his  views,  and  impeded  in  his  plans,  it  was  certainly  nataral 
that  he  should  sometimes  evince  impatience  and  inequality  of  temper.  His  oatonl 
kindness  and  generosity  soon  subdued  his  irritation  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that, 
far  from  seeking^  to  appease  him,  his  confidents  never  failed  to  excite  his  angvr. 
'  Vour  Majesty  is  right,'  they  would  say, '  such  a  one  deserves  to  be  shot  or  bro£es^ 
dismissed  or  displaced :  I  have  long  known  him  to  be  your  enemy.  An  rramptr 
must  \^  made ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity.' 

'*  If  the  matter  in  question  bad  been  to  levy  contributions  on  the  enemy's  igxvtuxj^ 
Napole^ny  perhaps,  would  demand  twenty  millions ;  but  he  would  be  adviaed  to  ex- 
act ten  milhons  more.  He  would  be  told  by  those  about  him,  '  It  is  neccosarf  that 
yobr  Majesty  should  spare  your  treasury,  that  you  should  maintain  your  troops  at 
the  expense  of  foreign  countries,  or  leave  them  to  subsist  on  Uie  teniloiy  of  the 
Confederation.' 

**  If  he  entertained  the  idea  of  levying  200,000  conscripts,  he  was  pcrsoBded  to 
demand  300,000.    If  he  proposed  to  pay  a  creditor  whose  right  w 
ble,  doubts  were  started  respecting  the  legalitv  Of  the  debt.    The  « 
was  perhaps  reduced  to  one  half,  or  one  third ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  1 
that  the  debt  was  denied  altogether. 

<<  If  he  spoke  of  commencing  war,  the  bold  resolution  was  applaaded.  It  was 
said  war  enriched  France  ;  that  It  was  necessary  to  astonish  the  woi1d|  and  to  aa- 
tonish  it  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  great  nation. 

"  Thus,  by  being  excited  and  urged  to  enter  upon  uncertain  plans  and  enterprises. 
Napoleon  was  plunged  into  continual  war.  Thus  it  was,  that  his  reign  was  impRsscd 
with  an  air  of  violence  contrary  to  his  own  character  and  habits,  whiefa  were  per- 
fectly gentle. 

*  Napoleon  had  a  great  idea  of  his  own  powers  of  beneficence.  He  says,  **  Ar- 
rhimdde  promettait  tout  si  on  Ini  laissait  poser  le  boot  de  son  levier.  Ja  an  cnsae 
fait  auUnt  par  tout  o6  Ton  m'edt  laiss6  poser  mon  ^nergie,  mon  penMff«Bce,el  na 
budjeu  '"^LoM  Caui^  bihnt  Partie,  Napoleon,  indeed,  did  anich  to  advance  the 
physical  condition  of  his  people  ;  but  not  so  much  as  a  free  people  mi^t  have  ef- 
fected for  themselves  with  the  same  means.  Then  his  moral  miscaknlatioas  over- 
threw all ;  and  had  they  not  brought  the  country  to  a  prompt  and  precq>itoiii  mi% 
they  would  have  inevitably  entailed  a  chronic  decay  upon  it,  equally  subversive  of 
all  permanent  prosperity.  Tyranny  nay  have  itt  incidental  adTnlara;  bnt  it 
will  not,  and  it  cannot  come  to  good. 
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"  Nerer  was  there  a  man  more  incUoed  to  indulgence,  or  more  ready  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  humanity  :  of  thu  I  could  mention  a  thousand  examples." 

We  have  dwelt  once  more  upon  this  ^  sophism  of  the  man  for  the 
thing/'  as  Jeremy  Bentham  would  call  it,  and  with  the  greater  em- 
phasis, because  it  is  daily  wielded  with  a  mbchievous  efficacy  by  the 
enemies  of  all  hberal  institutions,  and  because  it  is  ostentatiously  put 
forth  by  those  who  would  wheedle  us  at  once  out  of  liberty  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  "  despotbm  oi  Najwleon,"  the  '^  crimes  of  the  Usurp- 
er,*' are  the  cuckoo  notes  of  Ultraism;  as  if  the  service  of  other  t3Tants 
were  perfect  freedom ;  and  as  if  oppression  were  not  equally  ruinous 
and  demoralizing  in  the  long-lined  descendants  of  a  Rodolf,  or  a  Yiti- 
kind,  as  in  the  most  ephemeral  fungus  of  anarchy  and  revolution. 

The  publication  of  the  numerous  French  memoirs  which  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  eighteen  months,  is  calculated  to  form  an  epoch 
in  political  discussion,  anH,  in  more  senses  than  one,  to  influence  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  life  of  Napoleon  is,  in  all  its  details,  a  course  of 
political  philosophy,  a  running  commentary  upon  human  nature  and 
society.  From  the  dirty,  obscure,  and  mole-like  workings  of  courtly 
diplomacy,  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the  common  soldier,  the  na- 
ture and  potentialities  of  the  human  heart  in'  all  classes  were  laid  bare  to 
hb  inspection,  and  were  employed  in  his  calculations.  He  was  likewise 
personally  acquainted  with  almost  every  individual  who  now  figures  on 
the  stage  of  Europe.  He  had  fathomed  the  shallowness,  and  applied 
his  touchstone  to  the  baseness  of  those  pigmies,  who,  enveloping  them- 
selves in  his  mantle,  now  imagine  that  they  have  attained  to  his  gigan- 
tic proportions :  and  the  details  of  his  conversations,  his  opinions,  and 
the  facts  he  related  to  his  recording  friends,  which  have  become  public 
property  through  these  publications,  derive  additional  importance,  from 
the  frequent  and  strong  lights  they  reflect  upon  those  who  at  present  hold 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  Memoirs  of  General  Rapp 
we  consider  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  recent  additions  to 
our  stock  of  information  concerning  Napoleon,  and  ^  le  grand  eiecle" 
of  which  he  is  the  hero.  The  traits  of  character  and  the  reflections  on 
events  which  are  given  by  Las  Cases,  O'Meara,  &c.  however  estimable 
they  may  be  for  their  self-evident  veracity,  and  for  the  proximity  of 
die  narrators'  approaches  to  the  great  man  they  paint,  are  still  but 
portraitures  of  Napoleon  in  exile ;  and  the  statements  which  he  makes 
to  them  of  opinions  and  facts,  are  but  recollections,  for  the  most  part 
modified  by  the  success  or  fadlure  of  the  combinations  to  which  they 
relate.  They  are  the  judgments  of  a  man  changed  in  hb  fof^unes,  in- 
flaenced  by  experience,  and  forced,  both  by  circumstances,  and  his  own 
human  nature,  to  put  the  best  face  upon  diings,  and  to  colour  transac-* 
tions  (not  fraudulently  indeed,  but  unconsciously,)  into  an  appearance 
of  philosophy  and  consistency.  The  sketches  of  Gen.  Rapp,  on  the 
contrary,  exhibit  his  master  in  the  heat  of  action,  in  the  hurry  and 
the  bustle  of  the  passing  moment.  They  shew  the  man  as  he  was  at 
the  time — they  preserve  his  ideas  in  the  instant  of  their  formation — 
they  embalm  hb  motive  impressions,  such  as  they  occurred  in  the  act 
of  volition;  and  not  such  as  they  appeared  to  himself  to  have  been  on 
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a  distant  retrospection,  through  a  long  Tista  of  years,  and  a  still  longer 
perspective  of  mighty  and  overwhelming  events.  «• 

The  character  of  Ilapp,  as  with  great  naiveti  he  paints  it  himself, 
and  as  he  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him,  admirably  fitted  him  fiur 
recording  with  fidelity  whatever  passed  wider  his  observation.  Frank, 
loyal,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  yielding  lightly  and  promptly  to  the  impulses 
of  a  generous  disposition,  and  speaking  with  boldness,  and  even 
with  abruptness,  the  first  dictates  of  lus  heart,  he  seems  frequently  to 
have  incurred  the  transient  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  by  a  forgetfiilness 
of  the  state  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial  position ;  and  by  a  hasty  re- 
sentment at  the  distance  which  followed  the  substitution  of  a  royal 
court  for  a  military  household,  and  the  establishment  of  a  cold  etiquette 
between  those  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  free  intercourse  of  a  camp. 
Yet  by  Napoleon  he  was  liked  and  esteemed ;  and  the  Emperw,  not- 
withstanding an  occasional  petulent  outcry  against  his  aid-de-camp^s 
^^  mauvaise  tete,"  frequently  observed  of  hun,  that  ^^  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  man  of  more  natural  good  sense  and  discernment  than  Rapp." 
The  style  of  the  memoir  corresponds  with  this  eulogium  of  its  audion 
It  shews  no  elaborate  efibrt  to  systematize ;  it  neither  eulogises  nor 
depreciates  ex  professo  ;  h  paints  neither  a  god  nor  a  daemon.  Grate- 
ful for  personsJ  kindness  and  professional  i^vancement ;  full  of  adnu- 
ration  for  the  military  talents  and  the  good  qualities  of  his  master, 
Rapp  is  neither  overpowered  by  a  sense  of  the  Imperial  greatness,  nor 
blmded  to  the  errors  of  the  man.  His  anecdotes  arise  out  of  the 
events  he  relates,  as  mere  matters-of-fact,  and  are  thus  totally  divested 
of  artificial  colouring,  and  free  from  all  ground  of  suspicion.  There 
is  in  them,  on  the  contrary,  an  open  qf'handedneee  (to  use  a  significant 
Irishism),  which  forces  on  the  reader  an  uresistible  conviction  of  truth 
and  fair  dealing. 

To  the  vile  and  worthless  part  of  the  French  nobility — to  those  who, 
after  betraying  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold,  by  their  silly  flight  and  latal 
intrigues,  returned  to  lay  themselves  under  the  feet  of  Napoleon — Kapp 
entertained  a  rooted  antipathy ;  and  he  had  a  clear  and  just  view  of  die 
•Fmperor's  bad  policy  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  ^'  cliild  and  cham^on" 
of  the  Revolution,  in  adopting  the  old  nobility  into  the  madunexy  oC 
his  new  government.  Thb  sharp-sightedness  was  perhaps  increased 
by  a  soldier's  jealousy  on  seeing  these  men  step  between  the  army  and 
its  General.  Notwithstanding  this  pique,  the  prevailing  fairness  of 
Rapp's  narrative  warrants  our  crediting  his  account  of  the  condnct 
of  the  anciene  nobies  towards  the  Emperor ;  more  especially  as  it  Is 
corroborlted  by  a  vast  many  other  authorities. 

"  Most  of  these  same  nobles,  howerer,  allege  that  they  bad  yielded  only  to  ami- 
pulsion.  Nothing  can  be  more  false.  I  know  of  only  two  who  reccireii  CImb- 
berlain's  appointments  unsolicited.  Some  few  declined  advantageoos  oflfers;  but 
with  these  exceptions,  all  solicited,  entreated,  and  importuned.  Inere  was  «  coin- 
petition  of  Keal  and  devotedness  altogether  unexampled.  The  meanest  emploiy- 
mcnt,  the  humblest  offices,  nothing  was  rejected.  It  seemed  to  be  an  aflair  of  file 
and  death.  Should  a  treacherous  hand  ever  find  its  way  into  the  portlolios  of 
JVL'fl.  Talleyrand,  Montesquiou,  Segur,  Duroc,  kc.y  what  ardent  expressioiM  may 
be  found  to  enrich  the  language  of  attachment.  But  the  individuab  who  hdd 
this  language  now  vie  with  each  other  in  griving  vent  to  hatred  and  invertrve.  If 
they  really  felt  for  Napoleon  the  profound  hatred  which  they  now  erince.  It  i 
be  confessed  that,  in  crouching  at  his  feet  for  fifteen  years,  they  did  strange  i 
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to  their  feettngs.  And  ytt  all  Europe  can  bear  witness,  that  from  their  unre- 
strained manner,  their  never-vairing  smile,  and  their  supple  marks  of  obedience, 
their  services  seemed  to  be  of  their  own  free  choice,  and  to  cost  them  but  little 
sacrifice." 

What  follows  is  in  page  149^  apropos  to  another  subject — 

'*  The  Emperor  had  several  long  conferences  with  the  Minister  of  Police.  He 
complained  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  The  contrast  of  humility  and  boldness 
alternately  displayed  by  the  old  nobility,  in  the  antechambers  and  saloous,  dis- 
coocerted  him :  he  conld  scarcely  conceive  that  these  men  were  so  base  and  perfi- 
dious as  to  destroy  with  the  one  hand  while  they  solicited  favours  with  the  other. 
He  appeared  inclined  to  severity ;  but  Fouch^  dissuaded  him  firom  that  course. 
*  It  is  a  traditionaiy  remark,*  said  he,  *  that  the  Seine  flows,  the  Faubourg  intrigues, 
soliciu,  devours,  and  calumniates.  This  is  in  the  order  of  nature ;  every  thing  has 
its  attribotes.'  Napoleon  yielded ;  he  avenged  himself  only  on  men.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  he  fboiUd  make  a  solemn  entry  into  the  capital ;  but  this  he  declined: 
the  oonqueror  of  the  world  was  superior  to  the  triumphs  which  transported  the 
Romans.  On  the  following  day  the  court  left  Fontainebleau.  The  Emperor  rode 
to  Paris  without  stirrups :  he  outstripped  all  his  escort ;  none  but  a  chasseur  of 
the  guard  was  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  the  Tn- 
ileries.'' 

To  the  domestic  afiections  of  Napoleon,  Rapp  bears  honourable  tes- 
timony ;  and  we  of  oar  personal  knowledge  can  aver,  that  bis  mother 
habitiially  spoke  of  him,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  ^  being  in  the 
height  of  his  power  and  imperial  sway  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son."     Politically  speaking,  this  strong  family  feeling  was  a  fault. 
An  unmeasured  ambition  to  enrich  and  advance  his  family,  betrayed 
the  Emperor  into  those  false  calculations  concerning  Spain  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  ruin.    On  the  other  hand,  had  he  attended  to  his 
brother  Lucien,  he  might  have  met  a  less  horrible  fate,  and  what  is  of 
still  more  importance,  Europe  might  have  escaped  the  long  chain  of 
calamities  under  which  it  now  suffers,  and  of  which  no  mortal  can  fore- 
see the  termination.    On  what  trifles  do  the  dearest  interests  of  man 
most  commonly  depend  ! !    Upon  one  occasion,  in  some  discussion  on 
the  Imperial  plans  and  policy,  Lucien,  heated  by  dispute,  dashed  his 
watch  with  violence  to  the  earth,  and  exclaimed,  ^  You  will  destroy 
yourself,  as  I  now  destroy  this  bauble,  and  a  time  will  come  when 
your  family  und  your  friends  will  not  know  where  to  lay  their  heads." 
All  the  family,  says  Rapp,  except  his  mother, ''  Pont  ahretme  d^amer^ 
itanes^  have  drenched  him  with  vexations ;  and  numerous  stories  of 
domestic  iracasseries  have  got  wind  through  other  channels.     Without, 
however,  crediting  every  anecdote  in  which  point  has  too  probably 
drawn  upon  trutk^  we  may  remark  upon  the  strange  nature  of  volition, 
whose  strength   bears  so  little  relation  to  that  of  the  other  mental 
powers.     He,  whose  nod  governed  Europe  from  the  Tagus  to  the 
Borysthenes,  was  unable  to  master  the  obstinacy  or  the  caprice  of  a 
domestic  coterie  ;  and  the  lightest  fancies  of  a  headstrong  woman  may 
hsLve  often  outweighed  the  deliberate  designs  of  the  world's  master. 
In  Chapter  V.,  the  testimony  of  Rapp  confirms  what  Las  Cases  has 
related  of  Napoleon's  manner  in  council,  and  of  his  desire  to  avoid 
flattery  and  hear  the  truth.     But  the  desire  to  reign,  and  to  be  treated 
with  ingenuousness,  are  incompatibles.     Napoleon's  petulance  alone, 
hb  impatience  of  nonsense,  was  enough,  in  such  a  man,  to  frighten  away 
candour  firom  his  presence.    On  his  return  from  Russia,  he  one  day 
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deplored  with  great  emotion  the  death  of  his  soldiers  svept  off  by 
cold,  hunger,  and  the  Cossack's  lance ;  when  a  courtier  ventinred  to  put 
in  his  word,  and  with  a  rueful  countenance  to  reply,  "  Yes,  we  have 
suffered  a  severe  loss."  "  True,"  rejoined  Napoleon,  "  Madame 
Boulli  is  dead."  Who,  that  is  exposed  to  such  treatment,  could  veD* 
ture  to  hazard  an  opinion,  unless  perfecdy  certain  beforehand  of  its 
success  with  the  Emperor? 

After  the  few  preliminary  chapters  dedicated  to  a  sketch  of  Napo- 
leon, in  his  several  relations  of  soldier,  citizen,  governor,  and  head  oU 
family,  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  those  mi- 
litary and  political  transactions,  in  which  Rapp  himself  took  a  part; 
and  more  especially  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  the  fatal  campaign  of 
Russia,  the  siege  of  Dantzic,  and  the  events  of  the  hundred  days. 
Rapp  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  had  accepted  a  comnusaon 
from  Louis  XVIII ;  and  the  dialogue  which  he  records  as  having  pass- 
ed between  himself  and  Napoleon,  on  his  return  to  the  Tuileries,  ti 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  description  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  is  written  by  Rapp  with 
a  vivacity  almost  dramatic :  the  reader  seems  to  watch  the  progress  d 
the  flames  as  he  advances.  The  ill-fated  retreat  from  Russia  is  like- 
wise detailed  with  no  less  vigour  and  effect.  Throughout  the  whole 
work,  indeed,  the  narrative  is  rapid  and  clear.  Attention  rarely  flags, 
though  the  subjects  are  sometimes  treated  at  great  length  ;  the  aege  of 
Dantzic,  more  especially,  is  as  protracted  on  paper  as  it  was  in  the 
field.  It  was  the  great  military  event  of  the  author's  life ;  and  of 
course  a  theme  on  which  he  dwells  with  complacency.  To  conclude, 
the  whole  work  abounds  with  philosophic  reflection ;  and  in  the  st^ 
and  manner  oi  its  composition  far  exceeds  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  mere  soldier,  whose  education  must  have  been  hasty,  if 
it  was  not  neglected. 

Of  Baron  Fain's  volume,  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to 
speak.  It  embraces  only  the  events  which  preceded  and  occasioned 
tlie  Abdication  in  1814;  and  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  military 
events  of  that  singular  campaign ;  which,  though  the  least  successful, 
was  the  most  wonderful  in  its  display  of  military  talent,  and  the  deve- 
lopement  of  Napoleon's  resources.  Although  thus  employed,  with 
marches  and  countermarches,  the  work,  like  all  other  works  which 
treat  of  Bonaparte,  abounds  in  matter  interesting  to  the  moralist,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  hunter  after  anecdotes. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  closing  this  article,  pass  over  in  silence  the 
leading  impression  we  have  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  Memcttis  of 
which  it  ti-eats :  and  that  is,  the  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  di^ia- 
rity  of  means  to  ends  in  the  great  drama  of  Napoleon's  life.  What  m- 
finite  soil  and  suffering,  what  carnage,  what  desolation,  what  waste  iA 
the  products  of  peaceful  industry,  were  occasioned  through  a  long  series 
of  years  to  carry  the  French  eagles  to  Moscow,  that  they  might  be 
driven  back  to  tlie  capital,  and  be  there  trodden  under  the  feet  of  a  bar- 
barian conqueror  ; — ^to  raise  one  man  to  the  summit  of  Imperial  ambi- 
tion, that  he  might  be  dashed  from  his  precipitous  height,  to  dispine 
and  chicane  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  writhe  under  an  ignoble  and 
paltry  tyranny,  and  to  die  obsciu-ely,  the  victim  of  petty  vexation.^  and 
of  hardships  that  scarcely  bear  narration !  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
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have  his  eneinies  attained  by  the  success  of  their  araas  ?  The  people, 
a  transfer  of  masters,  and  perpetuated  slavery ! — ^the  combined  kings, 
an  uncertain  and  precarious  power,  a  throne  raised  with  sand  over  the 
womb  of  a  volcano ! ! !  Such  are  the  mysterious,  yet  the  whimsical 
destinies  of  man,  under  existing  systems.  His  talents,  genius,  perse- 
verance, affections,  his  tears,  sweat,  and  blood,  are  but  as  a  rattle  in  the 
hand  of  an  infant,  which  is  agitated  to  make  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
moment,  and  is  broken  to  pieces  on  the  first  impuke  of  satiety  or 
caprice. 


TRUTH   AND   YOUNG   ROMANCE,    A    SONG. 

YouRo  Romance  tfaroug:h  roses  strayiBg, 

Saw  old  Truth  trud^  lamely  on ; 
One  in  pleasure's  light  was  playing, 

The  other  sigh'd  Tor  pleasures  gone : 
Cries  Romance,  *'  O  rest  a  minute, 

And  discuss  our  views  of  Earth  :-— 
l^Ottn  may  have  most  prudence  in  it. 

But  in  mtfie  is  all  the  ndrth." 

**  Ah !"  says  Truth,  '*  this  worid  discloses 

Nought  but  vain  delusiye  wiles, 
Tlioms  are  under  all  your  roses. 

Sadness  follows  all  your  smiles :" 
— Cries  Romance,  "  Perhaps  I  often 

Colour  life  with  tints  too  warm ; 
Yet  mp  warmth  a  thade  may  soften, 

While  your  eoldnett  chills  a  charm." 

"  What  is  Love  ?"  the  sage  then  asks  him — 

**  Love-~in  summer-hours  so  sweet  ? 
Wintry  weather  soon  unmasks  him, 

And  your  Idol  proves  a  cheat !" 
**  Love  !*'  the  youth  replies,  <<  O  sever 

Real  Love  from  vain  deceits ; 
Constant  Love  brings  hours  that  never 

Lose  their  sunshine  or  their  sweets." 

"  FrUfidahip  too,  you  call  a  treasure, 
'  But,"  says  Truth, "  it  is  a  tie 
Loosely  worn  'mid  scenes  of  pleasure, 

And  when  fortune  frowns — ^thrown  by." 
*'  Friendship,"  he  replies,  <'  possesses 

Worth  which  no  dark  change  destroys ; 
Seeking,  soothing  our  distresses. 

Sharing,  doubUng  all  our  joys." 

'*  Go,"  says  Truth ,  "  'tis  plain  we  never 

Can  such  hostile  thoughts  combine ; 
Folly  is  your  guide  for  ever. 

While  dull  sense  must  stOl  be  mine." 
Cries  the  Boy — **  ^rown  on,  no  matter. 

Mortals  love  my  merry  glance ; 
E'en  m  Truth's  own  path  they  scatter 

Roses  soatch'd  from  yomig  Romance." 


(    388     ) 

A  DAT  AT  FONTHIIX  ABBET. 

The  world  may  just  at  present  be  divided  into  two  classes  of  per- 
sons ;  those  who  have  seen  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  those  who  have  not : 
and  it  u  the  somewhat  monopolizing  and  ambitious  desire  of  this  paper 
to  make  itself  agreeable  to  both  these  classes.  For  the  former,  it  would 
endeavour  to  retrace  the  scenes  which  they  have  lately  visited,  but 
which  the  cursory  glance  they  were  compelled  to  take  at  them  can 
scarcely  have  permanently  fixed  on  their  memory,  and  which  a  second 
view  of  this  kind  may  perhaps  effect ;  and  to  the  latter  it  would  pre- 
sent the  best,  because  the  only  substitute  they  will  be  able  to  compass, 
by  the  time  they  are  reading  this.  But  to  each  it  can  only  hope  to 
offer  a  sketch,  an  outline,  a  mere  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  scene  in 
question; — ^leaving  the  fillings-up,  the  colouring,  and  the  light  and 
shade,  to  be  suppUed  by  the  memory  of  the  one  and  the  imagination  of 
the  other. 

The  domain  of  Fonthill  is  so  extensive,  and  the  attractions  it  ofiers 
to  the  spectator  are  so  numerous  and  various,  that,  in  order  to  apply 
our  Umited  time  and  resources  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  we 
shall  adopt  the  arrangement  laid  down  for  the  casual  visitors  to  this 
singular  spot ;  for  we  can  afford  but  a  day  to  what  cannot  be  duly 
examined  and  explored  in  less  than  a  month; — ^unless,  indeed,  the 
readers  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  are  disposed  to  meet  in  a 
body,  and  sign  a  Round  Robin  to  the  Editor,  insisting  on  our  beiog 
allowed  to  exercise  <'  sole  sovereign  sway  and  mastery''  in  these  pages 
during  the  next  or  any  given  month.  In  which  case,  on  receiving 
due  notice  and  double  pay,  we  will  engage  to  supply  the  usual  number 
and  variety  of  articles,  including  the  usual  quantity  of  entertainment, 
and  of  course  written  with  the  usual,  or  rather  the  unusual  pordon  of 
talent, — the  subject-matter  being  all  drawn  from  this  fertile  source. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  must  proceed  in  the  routine  above-named. 

Placing  the  reader  at  once  before  the  outer  gateway  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  Park,  we  will  first  invite  him  to  admire  the  grand  cha- 
racter of  this  almost  triumphal  arch,  and  then,  passing  through  its 
noble  portal,  enter  the  outward  inclosure  of  the  grounds  immediately 
attached  to  the  mansion.  On  passing  this  gate  we  find  ourselves 
on  the  borders  of  a  noble  lake,  the  banks  of  which  rise  majestically 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  are  clothed  with  a  rich  grove  of  fore^  trees, 
of  an  immense  height.  The  first  sight  that  we  have  to  point  out, 
as  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  true  taste  that  we  had  expected  to 
find  reigning  and  ruling  throu^rhout  this  spot,  is  a  whole ^ocib  of  swans, 
congregating  together  on  the  l§ke.  There  is  a  saying,  that  ^some 
people's  geese  are  all  swans ;"  but  it  is  quite  as  great  and  as  common 
a  mistake  to  make  all  our  swans  into  geese.  There  is  nothing 
enhances  the  value  of  a  thing  like  its  rarity ;— or  rather  its  value 
chiefly  consists  in  its  rarity,  if  it  is  an  object  of  mere  ornament.  Even 
if  it  be  ever  so  beautiful  to  the  sight,  its  beauty  loses  its  effect  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  multiplied.     The  swan  that 

<'  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake 

Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow," 

is  a  lovely  and  highly  poetical  object ;  but  multiply  it  to  a  whole  flocky 
and  the  dharm  is  bndLen  at  once*    A  swan  b  an  objea  which  depends, 
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to€  its  effects,  purely  and  entirely  on  the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
TiM3tion;  its  appearance  as  an  ornament  to  natural  sceneiy  should 
therefore  be,  like  those  of  angels,  ^'  few,  and  far  between."  The  effect 
of  a  whole  company  of  moons  floating  tlu-ough  the  sky  together,  would 
border  on  the  ludicrous ;  and  a  whole  flock  of  swans  are,  upon  the 
same  principle,  no  better  than  so  many  geese  ! 

^^  But  how  is  this  ?"  we  hear  our  companion  exclaim  ;  '^  a  Cicerone 
turned  critic,  will  never  do.  We  came  all  thb  way  to  see  beauties, 
not  defects ;  and  unless  we  look  for  them,  we  never  can  see  them. 
Away,  then,  with  the  critical  spirit,  and  shew  us  nothmg  but  what  is 
worth  seeing — or  rather,  worth  coming  to  see ;  which  faults  and  de^ 
fects  can  in  no  case  be,  though  they  were  the  finest  that  were  ever 
committed."  The  reproof  is  merited,  and  we  bow  before  it,  and 
stand  corrected.  Once  for  all,  then,  thb  spot  does  include  many  points 
well  worthy  of  discommendation;  and  let  those  who  like  the  task, 
undertake  to  supply  this  desideratum. 

This,  then,  is  the  portal,  behind  which  has  been  rising,  year  by  year 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century, — ^^  rising  like  an  exhalation" — a  scene  which 
was  said  to  surpass  the  fictions  of  eastern  fancy,  and  which  was  created 
apparently  only  that  it  might  not  be  seen  !  And  what  b  the  ^^  Open 
Sesame !"  which  is  at  last  to  dissolve  the  charm,  and  lay  bare  these 
mysterious  inclosures  to  the  rude  and  vulgar  gaze  of  all  comers  ?  Alas  ! 
a  little  bit  of  gold  !•— Grold — the  only  universal  picklock — the  only  ve- 
ritable aqua  mirabilis,  which  can  dissolve  all  things— ^e  only  true 
Talisman  of  Oromanes, — which  no  force  nor  art  can  withstand,  and 
which,  sooner  or  later,  all  things  must  and  will  give  way  before — from 
the  most  accessible  and  yielding,  to  the  least  so— from  the  conscience 
of  a  politician  to  the  pride  of  a  misanthrope — from  the  impalpable  echoes 
of  Saint  Stephen's  Chapel,  to  the  massive  portals  of  Fonthill  Abbey  ! 
That  which  would  not  hitherto  have  moved  at  the  mandate  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  of  Europe,  the  Holy  Alliance  included,  now  flies  open  of 
itself  a  hundred  times  a  day,  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  half^overetgnf  pre« 
sented  by  the,  perchance,  soiled  fingers  of  a  London  cockney  or  a 
country  boor ! 

Proceeding  along  the  carriage-way  through  the  old  park,  with 
the  fine  lake  before  mentioned  lying  all  along  the  view  on  the  left, 
backed  by  a  lofty  grove  of  trees,  and  embowered  lawns  rising  and 
falling  on  the  right,  we  presently  arrive  at  an  elevated  spot,  where 
this  part  of  the  domain  terminates  ;  and  passing  on  for  a  short  distance 
to  the  westward,  along  a  public  lane,  we  reach  a  rusticated  lodge,  be- 
side a  gateway  cut  in  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  inner  pot* 
tion  of  the  grounds. 

There  b  a  pleasant  story  connected  with  this  wall,  which  may  amuse 
OS  while  we  are  waiting  our  turn  to  be  admitted  through  its  mysterious 
gateway.  Two  young  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  since  turned  out 
an  enterprising  traveller,  and  whose  success  may  probably  be  traced 
to  the  spirit  excited  by  the  romantic  termination  of  this  first  adventure^ 
contrived  to  scale  this  barrier,  and  make  their  way  into  the  grounds — 
attracted  by  the  rumoured  wonders  of  the  place.  But  it  so  happened, 
that  they  were  almost  immediately  met  by  the  owner,  who,  instead  of 
directmg  his  servants  to  shew  them  the  gate,  received  them  with  a 
haughty  politeness,  and,  after  leading  them  through  the  splendours  ^o( 
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his  solitary  dwelling,  set  them  down  to  a  princely  entertainment 
When  night  arrived,  however,  and  they  proposed  to  take  their  leave, 
(doubtless  overjoyed  with  the  success  of  their  adventure,  and  anticipa?- 
ting  the  curiosity  and  envy  they  should  excite  among  their  friends,  by 
the  tale  they  had  to  tell,)  they  were  conducted  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  first  met,  and  informed,  that,  as  they  had  found  their  way  m,thej 
might  now  6nd  their  way  out  again  as  well  as  they  could  !  And  they 
were  left  to  themselves !  What  became  of  them,  it  is  difficult  to  guess, 
and  they  themselves  have  probably  never  disclosed :  for  the  place  is  a 
perfect  Iab3rrinth  even  in  the  day-time,  and  there  b  a  single  pathway 
through  it  which  measures  above  twenty  miles,  without  once  crossing 
or  retreading  a  footstep  of  the  same  ground.  This  capital  piece  of 
practical  wit  was  not  unwoithy  the  author  of  Vathek,  and  b  in  feet,  not 
unlike  some  of  those  bitter  ones  which  Vathek  himself  used  occanoo- 
ally  to  indulge  in. 

The  avenue  we  enter  on  passing  through  the  above-named  gate,  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  carriage-way,  with  a  greensward  path  on  each  side 
of  it,  bounded  and  shut  in  by  a  thick  plantation,  chiefly  consisting  of 
6rs,  larches,  and  pines,  the  spaces  between  the  pillar-like  stems  of 
which  are  filled  by  a  variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  wild  underwoods, 
$0  that  you  cannot  judge  of  its  extent,  except  by  the  almost  impene- 
trable darkness  which  pervades  it  wherever  you  attempt  to  look 
through  ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  one  point,  where  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  adjacent  coui^try  suddenly  breaks  upon  you  at  an  un- 
expected opening  on  the  left,  near  the  termination  of  the  road.  This 
road  is  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  winds  about  perpetually,  so  that 
you  can  never  see  for  a  hundred  yards  before  you ;  and  you  get  no 
glimpse  of  any  object  but  the  road  itself  and  the  bordering  plantatioii, 
except  at  the  opening  I  have  just  noticed. 

Before  we  reach  the  summit  of  this  road,  which  ascends  neariy  die 
whole  length  of  it,  let  us  examine  this  delightful  carpet  on  wliich  we 
are  treading :  it  is  worth  the  trouble ;  for  it  is  rarer  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  rarest  looms  of  Persia.    Nothing  but  the  absolute 
solitude  which  has  reigned  in  this  spot  during  so  many  years,  could 
have  completed  the  formation  of  such  a  one.     You  observe,  as  your 
feet  cease  to  press  upon  it,  it  springs  up  from  under  them,  as  if  h  were 
not  made  or  accustomed  to  be  trod  upon.    It  is  composed  of  a  diick 
elastic  body  of  various  kinds  of  evergreen  moss,  low  ground-4em  that 
is  almost  like  moss,  wild  thyme,  and  numerous  sweet-smell ii^  ground- 
flowers;  the  whole  matted  and  interlaced  together  by  a  network  of 
wild  strawberries ;  their  innocent  little  flowers  peeping  out  here  and 
there,  as  if  afraid,  yet  anxious  to  be  seen.     Smile  not  contanpteously, 
gentle  reader,  if  we  now  ask  you  to  step  ofl*  this  sweet  border,  and  not 
to  make  a  common  footpath  of  it.    It  was  made  for  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  not  for  the  feet ;  and  if  we  do  nothing  better  than  induce  yo« 
to  keep  on  this  gravel  road  instead,  we  shall  not  have  accompanied  vaa 
here  in  vain,  either  as  it  regards  ourselves  or  you.     If  Mr.  Words- 
worth's poetry  had  done  nothing  better  than  teach  a  few  lovers  of 
Nature  never  to  tread  upon  a  daisy,  the  consciousness  of  this  alone 
might  repay  him  for  all  the  ignorant  and  heartless  vituperation  it  has 
called  forth ! 

Having  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the  summit  of  the  above  road, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  eztraordmary  building,  which  w«  have 
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chiefly  come  to  see,  bursts  upon  us — first  its  majestic  tower,  clothed| 
as  it  frequently  is,  in  obscuring  mists,  which  ahnost  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  descending  Mm  the  clouds,  instead  of  ascending  to  tnem ; 
then  the  crowd  of  whject  towers,  turrets,  and  spires,  which  cluster 
round  about  it ;  and  lastly,  that  gigantic  wing  which  projects  from  tlic 
eastern  ade,  and  forms  the  exterior  of  the  great  baronial  hall — not 
yet  completed.  It  is  not  part  of  our  plan  to  pause  here,  and  examine 
the  det^ls  of  this  unique  building,  which,  on  a  slight  turn  of  the  road, 
we  now  stand  in  the  august  presence  of.  Whether  viewed  from  this 
point,  or  from  any  of  the  numerous  others  which  the  grounds  afford, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  general  impression  derived  from  it,  is  of  a  com- 
plicaled  nature,  but  in  every  respect  commensurate  with  the  means 
which  have  been  lavished  to  produce  it. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  in  our  examination  of  this  stupendous 
boilding  and  the  external  objects  connected  with  it,  we  had,  perhaps, 
better  at  once  take  a  cursory  glance  at  its  interior ;  for,  otherwise,  we 
may  chance  to  get  so  imbued  with  the  impressions  of  its  external 
grandeur,  as  to  be  disposed  to  look  at  its  internal  and  merely  orna- 
mental riches  in  too  critical  a  taste. 

The  view  which  we  have  now  seen  of  the  Abbey  must  be  considered 
as  the  back  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  here  that,  following  the  routine  laid 
down  for  the  casual  visitors,  we  will  enter, — at  a  little  low  portal,  lat- 
ticed, and  opening  to  a  small  narrow  passage.  Those  who  are  disposed 
to  exclaim  against  this  unimposing  entrance,  (and  this  number  includes 
nearly  all  that  come,)  should  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the  officeM 
alone ;  and  is,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  intended  merely  for  the 
servants :  the  principal  entrance  itself,  looking  to  the  West,  being  in- 
comparably the  grandest  portion  of  the  building. 

oil  passing  through  the  Eastern  entrance  just  named,  the  first  room 
we  enter  is  one  which  gives  a  good  foretaste  of  the  splendours  we  are 
to  expect  in  the  rest  of  the  internal  arrangements.  It  b  called  the 
Oak  Dining-parlour ;  and  though  sadly  disfigured  at  present  by  tables 
set  out  with  ugly  Dresden  china,  and  execrable  modem-looking  silver 
fiUdeauSj  ^ergnety  and  the  '^  unlike,"  it  is  a  noble  apartment,  enriched 
with  elaborate  oak  carvings  covering  every  part  of  it,  except  the  large 
pannels,  which  are  filled  with  tapestry.  The  rich  massive  gothic  win- 
dow-frames of  this  apartment,  glazed  with  immense  sheets  of  plate- 
^ass,  and  finished  at  top  by  small  compartments  of  painted  glass,  are 
in  admirable  taste ;  and  that  portion  of  them  which  bows  out  on  the 
South,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  oriel  which  is  thrown  out  here, 
prodiK^es  a  fine  effect.  These  windows  are  hung  with  curtains  of  purple 
damask  satin,  without  draperies,  but  depending  straight  down  from 
brass  rods.  It.  may  here  be  noticed  that  this  is  the  fashion  of  all  the 
curtains  throughout  the  mansion  :  there  is  not  a  single  drapery  to  be 
teen,  or  any  substitute  for  it ;  but  merely  the  curtains  themselves 
running  on  plain  brass  rods.  If  it  were  not  for  the  extraneous  objects 
which  at  present  disfigure  this  room,  it  would  be  the  richest  and  most 
characterestic  that  we  shall  see  among  them  all.  Quitting  thb  room, 
which  is  numbered  3,  we  pass  through  a  passage  (4),  and  ascend  a 
small  confined  turret  (5),  and,  continuing  on  through  a  narrow  corri- 
dor (6),  we  reach  the  Oak  Library  (7)-  Here  we  find  a  vast  varietyof 
spl^did  works  oa  Art,  such  as  the  Florence,  Dresden,  and  Orleans 
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Galleiies^  &c.,  and  a  charming  little  sculpture  of  a  tedining  NymplL 
The  room  itself  calls  for  no  particular  remark.  Leaving  it,  we  pass 
on  to  a  little  boudoir  (8)  panneled  entirely  with  cedar-wood,  in  which 
we  find  the  finest  work  in  bronze  which  this  collection  contains.  It  is 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  antique  statue  of  a  Faun  and  Child  now  at  the 
Louvre.  Passing  on  through  two  small  antechambers^  and  another 
corridor  looking  to  the  East  (9>  10,  and  11),  we  arrive  at  the  Gallery 
Cabinet  (12);  a  sweet  Uttle  room  hung  with  crimson  and  gold,  and 
presenting  a  splendid  look-out  from  its  high  narrow  windows/  each 
consisting  of  one  piece  of  plate-glass.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  pasnng 
through  these  rooms  in  company  with  casual  visitors,  to  hear  them 
complain  of  the  want  of  comfort  which  exists  throughout  the  place. 
There  is  no  accounting  for  people's  tastes ;  but  they  must  have  strange 
and  most  exclusive  notions  of  comfort  indeed,  who  cannot  find  it  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  different  classes  of  apartments  that  they  will 
meet  with  here.  To  our  thinking  (and  we  are  unluckily  somewhat 
fastidious  in  such  matters)  this  little  apartment  that  we  are  now  in  is 
the  very  ideal  of  snugness  and  comfort ;  and  there  are  many  such. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  routine  on  which  we  set  out,  we  will  now 
return  through  11  and  10,  to  the  Vaulted  Library  (13).    Admiring,  as 
we  pass  through  it,  the  sweet  and  sombre  stillness  of  this  little  low- 
roofed  gallery,  (for  such  it  is),  and   contrasting  it  with  the  lively  rich- 
ness of  the  little  Chintz  Boudoir  (14)  in  which  it  terminates,  we  now 
descend  another  turret  staircase  (15),  and  passing  through  a  smaU  but 
lofty  vestibule  (l6),  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  in  a  placj  perfectly 
unique  in  its  kind,  and  magical  in  its  effect  on  the  senses  as  well  as  the 
imagination.     This  is  the  Grand  Saloon  or  Octagon  (If).    The  centre 
portion  of  Fonthill  Abbey  consists  of  an  octangular  tower,  springii^ 
up  from  amidst  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  building,  to  a  height 
of  more   than   two   hundred  and   sixty  feet ;   and  it  u  within   Ms 
tower  that  we  now  stand.     We  will   place  ourselves  in  the  centre, 
and    for  a  while  contemplate  the  detail  around  us ;   for  the  general 
impression    which  this  unrivalled   apartment  produces,  it  would   be 
idle  to  attempt  to    describcj  because  in    every   spectator    it  must 
vary  in  a  thousand  different  degrees,  according  to  the  different  asso- 
ciations he  may  connect  with  it,  and  even  the  mood  of  mind  in  which 
he  may  visit  it.     For  ourselves,  we  have  experienced  its  eflS?ets  under 
every  variety  of  circumstance ;  in  the  stillness  of  the  fresh  momii^, 
when  the  sun  was  visiting  it  with  his  first  ray»— in  the  glare  of  mid-day, 
when  gazing  crowds  were  pacing  it,  looking  upward  and  around  in 
empty  admiration,  and  not  daring  to  speak,  lest  they  should  put  to 
flight  the  superb  silence  that  seems  to  be  the  presiding  Genius  of  the 
place — ^in  tlie  gloaming  of  evening,  when  the  receding  light  seems  reluc- 
tantly to  leave  its  gorgeous  windows,  majestic  arches,  and  mysterious 
recesses — and  finally,  in  the  still  darkness  of  midnight,  by  the  guiding 
ray  of  one  glimmering  lamp,  we  have  wandered  through  its  ^  viable 
darkness,'"  and  explored  the  dim  vestibules  and  vaulted  corridors,  and 
winding  turrets,  that  adjoin  to  it,  till  the  spirit  of  old  romance  became 
youn?  aeain  within  us,  and  we  have  yearned  to  act  over  again  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho ! — We  shall,  however,  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  general  impression  received  from  the  sight  of  this  superb  saloon  ; 
hut  its  individual  features  may  be  glanced  at  irith  aclvantage.     Stand- 
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tog  in  tfie  centre,  then,  and  looking  first  on  a  level  with  our  sight,  we  . 
see  before   ns,  supposing  our  back  to  be  turned  towards  the  great 
Western  entrance,  a  lofty  arched  vestibule  and  portal  (20  and  21)  open- 
ing into  a  grand  state  apartment  (22),  all  that  we  can  discover  of  which 
b  an  immense  mirror  reflecting  the  external  scenery  presented  to  it 
through    the   opposite  entrance    from  the  grounds.     Turning  to  the 
right,  through  a  sunilar  vestibule  (16)  we  look  down  a  superb  oak 
gdlery  (74)  with  a  rich  stone  ceiling  covered  with  fan-shaped  tracery, 
smd  terminating  in  a  gothic  oriel  window  of  three  compartments.    On 
the  left  again,  through  a  corresponding  arch  and  vestibule,  (31)  we 
fOscover,  first  a  long  gallery  (32)  somewhat^imilar  to  the  last  named, 
except  that  the  ceiling  is  flat,  and  of  brown  oak  idchly  carved  and  orna- 
mented :  in  continuation  of  this,  ascending  one  step,  is  a  vaulted  cor- 
ridor (33)  dimly  lighted  by  rich  painted  windows  and  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  richly  gilded ;  in  continuation,  a  smaller  apartment  called  the 
sanctuary  (34),  rising  another  step,  hung  with  crimson  satin  damask, 
with  a  superb  fan-shaped  and  gilded  ceiling,  and  dimly  lighted  by 
pierced  gothic  doors  lined  with  crimson  cloth  ;  and  last  of  aJl,  rising 
another  step,  the  perspective  is  terminated  by  a  still  smaller  apartment 
called  the  Oratory  (35),  hung  abo  with  crimson  satin  damask,  the 
mouldings  richly  gilded,  and    the  ceiling   being  still    more  superbly 
worked  than  either  of  the  preceding.     This  apartment  consists  of  five 
sides  of  an  octagon,  and  is  finished,  in  the  centre  compartment,  by  a 
large  mirror,  which  repeats  the  whole  opposing  scene  as  far  as  the  oriel 
window  which  terminates  the  other  long  gallery. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Saloon,  where  we  are  now  standing,  the  de- 
tail of  these  apartments  cannot  be  distinguished  quite  so  plainly  as 
would  appear  by  this  description  :  but  they  have  been  brought  a  little 
forward  here,  and  just  looked  into,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  passing 
through  them  again  in  performing  our  regular  routine.  We  have  now 
seen  three  points  of  this  view.  The  fourth  and  last,  which  presents  it- 
self on  turning  to  the  West,  is  infinitely  finer  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  is  perhaps  quite  unrivalled  by  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  seen.  Instead  of  looking  along  a  level,  as  in  the  preceding 
views,  the  eye,  immediately  on  reaching  the  extremity  of  the  octagon, 
or  saloon,  descends  down  a  spacious  staircase,  which  terminates  in  a 
grand  entrance-hall,  built  in  the  old  baronial  style  (19) ;  which  hall 
opens  on  the  great  western  Avenue,  or  lawn,  by  a  pair  of  arched  gothic 
doors,  more  than  thirty  feet  in  height.  Immediately  over  this  great 
arched  doorway  is  an  .organ-gallery  ;  over  that  a  high  narrow  painted 
window  ;  and  Uien  the  pointed  roof  shoots  upward  to  a  height  of  eighty  , 
feet,  at  once  supported  and  ornamented  by  massive  beams  of  dark 
forown  oalc,  richly  carved  and  flatted.  The  eflect  of  the  view  through 
dns  door,  up  what  is  called  the  Great  Western  Avenue,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic and  impressive ;  and  it  is  imagined  in  fine  taste — blending  to- 
gether, as  it  does,  the  outer  domain  with  the  inner,  and  forming  them 
into  one  stately  and  magnificent  whole.  This  avenue  consists  of  a 
smooth-cot  lawn,  extending  about  half  a  mile,  and  about  the  width  of 
the  great  saloon  itself — bounded  on  either  side  by  low  shrubs,  which 
jot  into  h  somewhat  urregularly,  so  as  to  take  away  any  stiflness  and 
formality,  yet  of  sufficient  uniformity  to  preserve  the  general  unity  of 
effect    Immediately  behind,  or  rather  out  of  these  shrubs,  rises  a 
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plantation^  consisting  chiefly  of  firs  and  larches^  which  have  not  jet 
attained  a  sufficient  height  to  give  them  a  character  of  grandew  ;  but, 
from  the  spot  we  are  now  situated  on^  they  produce  all  the  required 
effect 

Having  gased  our  fill  at  the  magnificent  coup  eTcdl  which  presents 
itself  from  the  centre  of  this  saloon,  we  must  now  proceed  in  oar  rou- 
tine. We  quitted  it  at  number  17  ;  or  rather  we  have  been  remunmg 
there  all  this  while,  and  only  making  excursions,  with  our  eye,  into  the 
adjoining  apartments.  Passing  on,  then,  through  the  eastern  vestibnle 
and  portal  (leaving  18  and  19  behind  us — as  we  have  looked  down 
them  in  our  last  coup  iPcal  \  we  enter  the  Great  Dining-room  (22),  the 
first  of  the  grand  state-apartments.  This  is  of  great  hei||it,  and  is 
hung  and  carpett*d  with  crimson ;  and  the  ceiling  is  of  soKd  square  oak 
beams,  finished  with  gilded  carving  at  the  extremity  of  each  beam. 
And  it  is  here  that  we  first  fijid  ourselves  among  the  ornamental  riches 
of  this  extraordinary  place.  Pictures,  cabinets,  vaaes,  candelabras,  and 
curious  objects  of  various  kinds,  here  crowd  upon  us  in  a  profi]si<Mi 
which  so  entirely  distracts  the  attention,  that  we  will  not  pretend  to 
concern  ourselves  with  them  at  all ;  for,  howev^  rare  and  valuable 
many  of  them  may  be,  they  are  unquestionably  much  too  numerous  to 
produce  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  efiect ;  and  they  are,  in  (act, 
altogether  unadapted  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  them.  Once 
for  all,  then,  we  will  here  take  leave  of  the  mere  cunontiet  of  Fonlhill 
Abbey,  as  in  no  way  connected  with  that  permanent  and  characteristic 
part  of  it,  which  it  is  alone  worth  while  for  us  to  endeavour  tojix  on  the 
visitor's  memory:  confessing  our  belief,  however,  before  we  finally 
dismiss  them,  that  they  ofier  to  the  taste  (or  want  of  taste — ^whichever 
it  may  be)  which  hungers  afler  such  matters,  the  most  gorgeous  and 
cosdy  assemblage  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  collected  together  under 
one  roof,  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  at  least ;  and  that  they  go  near  to 
^ve  one  a  glimmering  and  indistinct  notion  of  the  treasures  of  the  pr&- 
adamite  sultans  themselves*  J  The  pictures,  however,  we  would  not 
willingly  pass  over  so  lightly,  as  there  are  many  in  this  cc^kction 
which  deserve  the  utmost  attention  and  admiration  that  can  be  he- 
stowed  upon  them.  But  we  must  restrain  ourselves  altogether  on  this 
point  for  the  present ;  or  the  resolution  we  had  formed,  of  not  en- 
croaching on  more  than  double  our  allotted  limits,  will  be  of  no  avail ; 
to  say  nothing  of  such  encroachment  including  another,  which  we  are 
Btill  less  disposed  to  make,  on  the  department  of  our  coadjutor,  the 
author  of  ^<  British  Galleries  of  Art.'' 

From  the  great  dining-room  we  pass  into  the  Crimson  Drawing-room 
(23) — another  noble  apartment — square,  lofty,  with  a  ceiling  of  solid 
beams,  and  a  ^^  great  gazing  window,"  occupying  nearly  the  whole  side 
on  which  it  is  placed.  This  is  followed  by  another  drawing-room  (24), 
of  similar  character,  but  still  larger  in  its  dimensions,  and  more  rich  in 
its  architectural  decorations,  as  well  as  those  appertaining  to  art  and 
virtu.  This  apartment  is  hung  with  blue  satin  damask,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  first  time  this  kind  of  hanging  has  been  used  as  a  ground 
for  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  efiect,  however,  is  extremely 
good.    The  unrivalled  cabinets,  tables,  chandeliers,  &c.  which  enrich 
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this  and  the  last  room,  may  be  glanced  at  as  we  pass  on,  but  must  not 
be  attended  to  in  detail. 

Passing  out  of  this  grand  suite  of  rooms,  through  what  is  called 
Becket's  Passage  (from  the  great  painted  window  at  the  extremity  of 
it  representing  Thomas  k  Becket),  we  again  find  ourselves  among  the 
small  cabinet  apartments ;  and  here,  to  say  the  truth,  we  feel  ourselves 
more  at  home,  and  would  more  willingly  pause  and  reflect,  than  in  the 
more  imposing  and  gorgeous  portions  of  this  vast  labyrinth — for  such 
the  visitor  wiU  suppose  that  it, has  the  air  of  being,  when  we  tell  him 
that  he  has  not  yet  passed  through  cme-third  of  the  different  parts  enu- 
merated in  the  routine  which  we  are  following.  But  he  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  this  information  ;  as  we  will  contrive  to  hurry  him  through 
what  remains,  in  a  manner  that  shall  not  fatigue  him,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a  little  time  left,  before  oiur  ^'  day"  closes,  to  look  at  the  ex- 
ternal objects  which  appertain  to  this  spot. 

Pausing,  then,  for  a  moment,  in  the  little  octagon  cabinet  (26)y— 
which  b  another  of  those  exquisite  little  apartments  that  we  have  no- 
ticed before, — it  is  impossible  to  avoid  looking  at  a  few  of  the  gems  of 
art  which  it  contains — for  we  shall  find  nothing  like  them  in  any  other 
part  of  our  search.  But  we  mi)st  only  look  at,  not  describe  them  ;  for 
if  we  once  begm  to  do  that,  adieu  to  all  hope  of  completing  our  circle 
tthday. 

Quitting  this  lovely  little  retreat,  we  pass  on  through  the  Northern 
Passage  (27)^  which  contsuns  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  the  Venus  de'Me^ 
dici,  the  size  of  life ;  and,  peeping  into  the  Crimson  Breakfast  Parlour 
f28)  as  we  pass  by,  continue  our  route  through  (29)  the  Porcelain 
Room — which  is  only  another  name  for  a  mere  chinarshop.  This 
room  is  in  by  far  the  worst  taste  of  any  in  the  Abbey,  and  deserves  all 
the  censure  that  the  most  carping  critic  can  bestow  upon  it — as  being 
^together  out  of  keeping  with  any  other  part  of  the  building.  Passing 
tkrwiigfa,  and  foi^etting  it  as  quickly  as  we  can,  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  long  grand  gallery  noticed  in  our  coup  (Pceil  from  the  centre  of 
the  octagon.  Passing  over,  then,  this  noble  suite  of  apartments,  from 
immber  30,  to  number  85,  we  continue  our  route,  by  turning  up  a 
narrow  staircase  (36),  which  passes  out  of  the  sanctuary  on  the  left^ 
and  leads  to  the  upper  Lancaster  room  (37).  This  is  a  billiard-room, 
and  is  hung  with  many  pictures.  It  is  followed  by  the  State  Bed- 
room (38)— a  fine  and  characteristic  apartment,  containing  a  superb 
bed  of  crimson  damask,  with  solid  ebony  pillars  and  framework,  cov- 
ered with  a  quilt  of  the  richest  Brussels  lace.  As  our  fair  companions 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  it  may  be  well  to  let  them  know,  that 
if  rarity  alone  deserves  their  admiration,  they  cannot  bestow  too  much 
upon  this  same  coverlid ;  for  they  may  search  all  the  royal  palaces  in 
Europe,  and  not  find  another  of  the  kind.  There  are  various  other 
articles  in  the  economy  of  this  rich  apartment  which  will  attract  and 
deserve  their  attention;  but  we  must  leave  it  hastily,  and  pass  on 
tltfoo^  the  ante-room  (39),  and  the  little  vaulted  ^dlery  adjoining 
(40),  into  what  is  called  the  Tribune  Room  (41).  Here  we  must  stop 
a  moment  to  admire  the  stupendous  and  truly  impressive  view  from  this 
room,  which  opens  on  to  the  great  saloon,  in  the  form  of  a  parapet  or 
tribune.  The  view  is,  above,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower ;  around, 
to  the  galleiiea  and  vestibules  that  occupy  this  part  in  coirespondence 
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with  the  room  in  which  we  are  standing,  and  between  each  compart* 
ment  of  which  is  an  immense  painted  window  ;  and  below^  to  the  great 
Saloon  itself,  where  the  gorgeous  shadows  from  those  windows  are 
falling ;  and,  across  these,  down  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Hall,  and 
through  the  lofty  arched  door-way,  on  to  the  great  western  avenue  and 
lawn.  In  the  above  we  may  confidently  reckon  on  looking  upon  a 
view  altogether  unique  in  its  way ;  and  not  only  so,  but  conceived  in 
admirable  taste,  and  executed  in  a  manner  as  nearly  as  possible  fault- 
less, and  producing  an  effect  on  the  spectator  whicli  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced without  emotions  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  kind. 

We  will  now  pass  on  again,  and,  taking  but  a  glance,  as  we  go^  at 
the  series  of  apartments,  &c.  from  number  41  to  number  47 — descend 
the  winding  staircase  of  the  Lancaster  turret,  and  passing  across  the 
grand  saloon,  arrive  at  a  lobby  (48)  which  leads  us  to  the  great  stair- 
case of  the  tower  (49).  This,  though  it  is  rather  tiresome  work,  and 
will  scarcely  repay  us  for  our  trouble,  we  must  hastily  ascend,  or  we 
shall  be  accused  of  not  having  seen  the  chief  lion  of  the  place.  Mount- 
ing, then,  a  tedious  number  of  stairs — which  are  a  little  relieved  by 
the  looks-out  that  we  now  and  then  get  through  the  loop-hole  windows 
that  give  them  light — we  arrive,  at  last,  at  a  sort  of  gallery,  or  arcade, 
which  runs  round  the  upper  part  of  the  great  tower,  and  communicates 
with  four  small  apartments,  called  Nunneries,  which  fill  as  many  of  its 
sides.  These  occupy  the  numbers  from  50  to  57*  Having  passed 
through  these,  in  which  there  is  little  to  admire  except  the  view  on  to 
the  great  saloon  below,  we  again  ascend  the  great  staircase,  till  we 
reach  an  open  platform  (58).  As  we  have  mounted  thus  far,  we  may 
as  well  complete  our  ascension,  firom  this  platform,  up  throi^  the  in- 
terior of  the  central  tower  (59)  and  the  Gazebo,  or  star-chamber,  (60) 
to  the  Tower  Gallery  itself — which  is  the  highest  point  to  i^ch  there  is 
any  regular  means  of  ascent.  Here  we  stand,  then,  on  the  summit  of 
this  far-famed  tower,  overlooking  a  spot  which,  even  within  the  me- 
mory of  most  of  us,  was  a  barren  heath — an  interminable  extent  of 
bare  dbimi,  with  scarcely  a  tree  upon  it ;  and  which  now,  by  the  means 
of  one  man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  one  superintending  assistant, 
has  become  what  we  now  see  it — a  magnificent  domain,  including 
nearly  all  the  natural  beauties  that  can  belong  to  a  spot  of  the  kind, 
and  crowned  by  a  building  of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur. 

But  it  is  not  for  Ciceroni  to  indulge  (themselves)  in  reflections  upon 
what  they  see ;  otherwise  here  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  so  doing. 
Leaving  this,  then,  till  #e  have  cast  off  our  present  character — (which 
we  must  be  allowed  to  do  so  soon  as  we  have  shewn  our  company 
fiurly  through  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  this  extraordinary  building)--- 
we  will  pass  on  again, — first  commending  to  their  attention  the  view 
that  presents  itself  from  this  tower  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  its  enabling 
them  to  glance,  as  on  a  map,  at  the  plan  which  has  been  pursued  in  ar- 
ranging the  grounds  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  domain :  for  the  sur- 
rounding country  presents  nothing  peculiarly  entided  to  notice,  or  that 
may  not  be  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  most  other  views  taken  firom 
an  equal  height. 

Descending  now  the  Grand  Staircase  (which,  by  the  w^,  is  any 
thing  rather  than  grand,  except  as  compared  with  the  exceedingly 
confined  ones  whidi  lead  to  every  other  department  of  the  building. 
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with  the  unckrttamed  exception)  we  reach,  at  die  foot  of  it,  the  great 
hall;  and  again  descending  the  staircase  of  thatj  which  really  t>  a  fine 
one,  and  correspondent  with  its  situation,  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the 
foot ;  and  crossing  the  western  cloisters  (62), — leaving  on  the  left  a  lit- 
tle court-yard  with  a  small  and  insignificant  fountain  in  the  centre, — 
we  once  more,  by  passing  up  a  narrow  staircase  leading  firom  the  oak 
dining-parlour,  find  ourselves  entering  upon  a  new  suite  of  internal 
apartments,  as  richly  arrayed  as  those  which  we  have  already  passed 
thiXM^h,  and  as  gorgeously  ornamented  in  the  way  of  pictures,  cabi« 
nets,  curiosities,  and  costly  articles  of  virtu  of  every  denomination* 
The  first  of  these  is  called  the  Western  Ydlow  Drawing-room  (72), 
which  is  hung  with  yellow  damask,  and  gik  mouldings  ;  and  fitted  up 
in  parts  with  gothic  oak  bookcases,  carved  luid  arranged  in  admirabh) 
taste.  This  room  also  contiuns  the  grand  show^ece  of  the  place,  in 
tlie  shape  of  an  enormous  ebony  cabinet,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
side  of  the  apartment,  and  reaching  to  the  ceiling ;  and  which  is  filled 
with  a  nondescript  and  nameless  variety  of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
generic  title,  we  are  obliged  to  call,  in  the  language  of  cataiogue^ma- 
kcrs,  "  articles  of  virtu,"  but  which  are,  generally  speaking,  in  as  vi- 
cious a  (want  of)  taste  as  any  thing  can  well  be  ;  being  costly  merely 
in  virtue  of  their  rarity  and  remoteness  from  all  pretensions  to  either 
beauty  or  utility  :  using  the  term  ^'beauty"  to  signify  a  quality  founded 
in  some  natural  principle  of  taste ;  and  ^utility,"  as  that  which  is,  or 
may  be  made,  in  some  way  or  other,  subservient  to  our  mental  wants 
and  propensities  ; — ^in  which  sense,  indeed,  the  one  quality  may  be  sud 
in  some  degree  to  merge  in  the  odier;  since  beauty  is,  in  this  view  of 
it,  the  most  useful  thing  in  the  worid. 

Passing  out  of  thb  gorgeous  apartment,  through  a  little  ante-room 
(64),  we  find  ourselves  in  another  of  those  sweet  little  retreats  wluch 
are  the  exclusive  boast  of  this  spot,  and  which  in  some  sort  redeem  the 
splendours  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  by  permitting  the  latter  to 
be  used  as  contrasts  to  them.  But  there  is  no  feeling  ^  rich  repose 
and  sdil  sweetness  of  this  and  similar  apartments,  unless  we  could  visit 
diem  alone ;  so,  glancmg  round  for  a  moment  at  the  really  beautiful 
wofks  of  art  which  thb  little  cell  contains,  and  looking  out  upon  the 
fiower-crowned  terrace  on  which  it  opens  (71)?  and,  dirough  the  loop- 
hole windows  which  light  it,  upon  the  rich  prospect  below,  we  will 
pass  through  another  yellow  drawing-room  (73)  nearly  shnilar  to  the 
one  above-named,  and  across  the  gallery  noticed  in  our  first  coup^mty 
and  finally  close  our  peregrination  by  resting  our  somewhat  wearied 
forms — for  there  is  no  denying  that,  by  this  time,  they  are  so— -on  one 
of  the  couches  which  stand  before  tlie  mysterious  curtains  that  fill  the 
recesses  of  die  great  Saloon. 

Thus,  gentle  reader, — for  "  gentle*'  we  will  e\*crmore  proclaim  you, 
if  you  have  borne  with  us,  pleased  and  patiently,  all  through  this  long, 
and  (which  is  not  our  fault)  somewhat  monotonous  range  of  splen- 
dours— thus  have  we  led  you  through  every  open  apartment  of  a  build- 
ing which  is,  with  all  its  faults,  calculated  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  spectator  than  any  other  of  the  kind  that  we  could  any  where  point 
out :  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  to  you  chiefly  the  merits  of 
,  what  we  have  met  with.  The  defects  (as  we  hinted  m  the  outset  of  our 
examination)  we  are  ready  to  expatiate  on  at  equal  length,  on  the  col^ 
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ditjons  there  named ;  which  we  have  little  hope  (or  rather,  fear)  of 
being  complied  with, — since  the  world  is  more  than  sufficiently  supplied 
with  persons  whose  chief  talent  lies  in  finding  fault,  and  who  are  so 
conscious  of  the  superiority  of  their  claims  on  this  score,  and  so  de- 
sirous that  others  shoiUd  be  equally  convinced  of  that  superiority,  that, 
if  they  cannot  get  paid  for  calling  it  into  action,  they  are  generous 
enough  to  perform  the  task  gratis. 

Here,  then,  beneath  this  great  western  arch  of  the  saloon,  we  sfip  off 
our  character  of  Cicerone,  and  having  rested  a  moment  to  get  rid  of 
the  feeling  of  it,  descend  the  stairs  of  the  Great  Hall,  and  sdly  forth, 
alone,  into  the  scene  which  has  been  all  along  beckoning  us  to  its  com- 
pany from  every  window  that  we  have  passed ;  and  which  invitation 
we  nave  had  much  ado  to  say  nay  to  :  for,  a^r  all,  it  is  the  external 
part  of  Fontliill  Abbey,  and  the  natural  objects  appertaining  to  it,  that 
are  alone  worth  serious  and  particular  attention  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
tlie  spectator  is  alone,  that  this  attention  can  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  our  intention  to  give  any  thing  in  the  shape  o(  a 
detailed  description  of  grounds,  the  inner  circle  of  which  extends  above 
seven  miles.  All  our  already  transgressed  limits  will  permit  us  to  at- 
tempt is,  to  notice  the  general,  impression  they  are  calculated  to  prodoce, 
in  connexion  with  the  magnificent  building  which  crowns  and  overlooks 
them.  And  first  of  the  building  itself.  There  are  various  points  of 
view  from  which  it  may  be  seen ;  but  none  towards  which  it  presents 
an  aspect  of  more  imposing  and  majestic  beauty  than  tliat  which  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  great  avenue  on  which  the  western  doors 
abut.  Standing  on  this  spot,  it  rises  before  us  with  a  look  of  solemn 
and  stately  grandeur,  the  effect  of  which  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  which  effect,  if  we  mistake  not,  arises  m  a  considerable 
degree  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  buildh^g,  coupled  with  the 
situation  in  which  we  meet  with  iL  It  has  all  the  individual  as  wdi  as 
general  character  of  one  of  those  stupendous  religious  temples  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  Gothic  times ;  but,  unlike  any  one  of  those, 
it  stands  detached  from  all  other  of  the  works  of  man,  on  the  summit  of 
an  immense  fir-clad  hill,  which  it  crowns  as  with  a  diadem.  Hitherto 
the  idea  of  a  great  cathedral  has  come  to  us  accompanied  by  all  sorts 
of  associations  connected  with  cities,  societies,  'and  population ;  but 
here  we  meet  with  it,  utterly  silent  and  solitary :  reigning,  it  is  true ; 
but  reigning  over  the  still  realm  of  Nature  alone, — ^like  a  queen  on  a 
desert  island,  without  a  people. 

There  is  still  another  accidental  feelmg  which  contributes  to  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  building.  It  is,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  a  gene- 
ral impression  of  mere  size  will  enable  us  to  Judge,  of  greater  extent 
than  any  other  building  of  a  similar  character  in  Europe ;  and  when 
we  come  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  these  latter,  we  find,  when  they 
are  finished  at  all,  that  such  a  portion  was  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  such  an  abbot,  in  the  year  so  and  so ;  that  this  wing  was  added 
a  century  or  two  after,  by  such  a  bishop,  by  the  aid  of  fimds  collected 
in  such  and  such  a  manner ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  that  all,  in  fact,  have 
demanded  the  united  means,  talents,  and  spirit  of  several  individuals, 
or  public  bodies,  and  the  lives  of  several  architects,  to  bring  them  to 
the^tate  in  which  we  now  see  them : — ^but  that  here  is  one,  equal  to 
most,  jf  not  all  of  them  in  extent,  grandeur^  and  beauty,  which  has 
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Gpnmg  up  at  the  command  of  one  private  individual  and  under  the 
direction  of  one  architect. 

In  threading  the  interminable  mazes  of  the  grounds  surrounding  this 
majectic  mass  of  architecture,  it  is  probable  that  something  like  the 
same  complex  and  imaginative  impression  is  received.  Speaking  for 
oursdves,  we  are  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  The  late  owner  of  this 
place  was  at  once  the  invedibr,  the  creator,  and  the  sole  possessor  of  it. 
Thb,  however,  would  have  been  nothing,  if  he  had  been  like  the  usual 
possessors  of  such  spots.  But  the  author  of  Vathek  is  no  common  per- 
son ;  and  the  paths  which  he,  and  he  alone^  has  trodden — where  he  has 
pondered  his  bitter  thoughts,  and  dreamed  his  fantastic  dreams,  and 
mused  his  lofty  imaginations;  and  whence  heb  now  exiled  for  ever, 
only  that  they  may  be  made  a  common  thoroughfare  for  all  the  idle 
and  curious--all  the  high  and  low  vulgar  of  the  land  ; — these  paths 
cannot  be  paced  (at  least  by  those  who  have  a  jot  of  sympathy  with 
either  the  strengths  or  the  weaknesses  of  our  human  nature)  without 
feelings  and  associations  which  are  perhaps  the  more,  rather  than  tha 
less  active,  because  they  are  not  easily  to  be  communicated  or  explain- 
ed— ui  fact,  they  cannot  be  paced  without  what  was,  and  must  long 
continue,  the  genius  locij  being  ever  present  in  imagination,  under  such 
form  or  image  as  the  mood  or  recollection  of  the  moment  may  invest 
it  with.  For  our  parts  (who  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat  addicted  to  the 
romantic  in  such  matters),  we  have  seldom  wandered  alone  through  the 
mazes  of  this  spot  without  fancying  by  the  sice  of  us  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Halb  of  Eblis,  permitted  for  awhile  to  visit  these  Elysian  fields  ; 
but  still  condenmed  to  wear  its  right  hand  upon  its  left  breast ;  or 
only  allowed  to  lift  it  up  how  and  then,  to  shew  beneath,  through  the 
transparent  flesh,  the  red  heart  burning  like  a  flame  of  fire.* 

We  must  now  positively  take  leave  of  Fonthill  at  once,  by  saying,  of 
the  grounds  generally,  that  as  far  as  the  mere  planning  and  arrange- 
ment of  them  goes,  they  strike  us  as  being  nearer  to  tlie  perfection  of 
this  sort  of  spot  than  any  thing  else  we  are  acc^uainted  with,  or  had 
previously  formed  a  conception  of.  The  spirit  of  them,  be  it  under^ 
stood,  b  that  of  pure  Nature ;  not  unassisted  indeed,  but  entirely  un- 
adorned, and  almost  uncontrolled.  Every  thing  she  is  capable  of 
producing,  that  will  live  under  our  skies,  b  here  collected  together ; 
but  scattered  about  with  so  artful  a  hand,  that  the  art  of  it  b  entirely 
concealed.  The  usual  natives  of  the  forest,  the  heath,  and  the  garden, 
here  meet  together  in  ovk  spot,  and  form  one  beautiful  and  happy  fami- 
ly ;  and  all  flourish  and  moom  together,  by  mutual  consent.  Roses 
blush  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  heath  furze ;  rhododendrons  fling  their 
gorgeous  flowers  at  random  among  ferns  and  forest  shrubs ;  tlie  frail 
woodbine  hangs  its  dependent  clusters  upon  the  everlasting  laurel ; 
and  cm  the  ground  all  sorts  of  rich  (so  odled)  garden  flowers  group 
themselves  with  those  gentle  families  of  the  earth  which  we  (happening 
to  be  ^  drest  in  a  little  brief  authority''  over  them)  have  chosen  to 
banbh  firom  our  presence  into  the  fields  and  hedges,  and  denomuiate 
weeds. 

The  above  refers  to  particular  spots  that  present  themselves  occa« 
sionally  as  you  wander  about.    But  the  general  character  of  the  place, 

*  S«e  the  conclusion  of  Vathe^. 
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as  a  whole,  is  'that  of  one  vast  solitude,  half  wild,  half  cultivated, 
spreading  itself  over  a  plot  of  earth  which  includes  every  variety  of 
natural  beauty ;  here  opening  into  rich  kiwns  studded  with  lofty  forest 
trees  or  low  clumps  of  evergreens  and  underwood — there  stretchii^ 
away  into  mterrainable  vistas  through  lines  of  hirdies  and  pines — now 
descending  abrupdy,  and  shewing,  from  between  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  trees  beneath,  lovely  lakes  basidng#i  the  still  light,  and  reflect- 
ing  all  the  beauty  about  them  ;  and  now  openii^  suddenly  at  a  turn  of 
the  green  path,  and  permitting  a  rich  expanse  of  distant  country  to 
burst  upon  the  eye  for  a  moment,  only  to  be  lost  again,  as  you  pass 
on,  in  the  daric  shadows  of  some  deep  fir-grove : — a  solitude ;  but — 
(and  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,)  ^  a  populous  solitude :" — ^for 
here,  all  the  animal  tribe,  save  their  would-be  lord  alone,  have  had 
permission  to  wander,  unmolested,  and  uncontrolled,  but  by  their  own 
wills ;  and  for  them  at  least  it  has  been,  until  lately,  a  new  paradise. 
Even  now,  when  the  idle  crowds  that  at  present  haunt  and  disturb  this 
peace-hallowed  spot  have  quitted  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  sweet 
mornings  before  they  have  broken  in  upon  it,  we  have  seen  the  hares 

rrting  about  within  a  few  yards  of  our  feet  like  kittens,  and  heard 
birds  sing  to  each  other  upon  the  bough  above  our  head,  as  if  the 
place  were  ^1  their  own.  For  this  alone,  if  for  nothing  else,  we  shall 
never  cease  to  regret  that  any  cause,  but  the  inevitable  one  of  death, 
should  have  laid  bare  the  secret  beauties  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  di- 
vorced them  from  the  only  possessor  who  could  be  smd  to  have  a  italic 
rai  right  in  them,  in  virtue  of  their  having  been  purely  the  w<Nrk  of  ha 
own  band.* 


SONNET,    FROSf  FTLICAJA. 

On  the  Earthquakes  of  Sicify. 

*^  Qui  pur  foste  o  Citta,  De  in  voi  piii  resta." 

Here,  on  the  ipot  where  stately  clUet  rose, 

No  ttone  k  left,  to  mark  in  l^ers  rude 
Where  Earth  did  her  treaaendoas  jaws  uncloie— 

Where  Syracoie— or  where  Catania  gtood. 

Alon^  the  silent  mar^n  of  the  flood 
I  seek,  but  cannot  6nd  ye ; — nought  appears, 

Sare  the  deep  settled  ffloom  of  soUtode, 
That  checks  my  step,  and  fills  mine  eyes  with  tears. 
O  thou !  whose  migh^  arm  the  blow  hath  dealt, 

W^hose  justice  gave  the  judgment,  shall  not  I 
Adore  that  power  which  I  have  seen  and  felt  ?  — 

Rise  from  the  depths  of  darkness  where  ye  lie, 
Ye  ghosts  of  boried  cities — rise,  and  be 
A  sad  memorial  to  futurity. 


*  The  Arabic  figures  in  this  paper  refer  to  the  numbers  in  the  descriptirc  c«f«- 
togtie  of  the  building. 
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EXTERNAL    APPEARANCt:. 

Thsbb  are  few  particulars  in  which  the  present  generation  has 
more  decidedly  established  its  saperiority  over  the  ^  wisdom  of  oar 
aacestcNrSy"  than  in  the  art  of  improving  personal  appearance.  What 
between  the  blessed  advantages  of  vaccination  for  the  young,  and  the 
mult^^Iied  artificial  resources  of  those  more  advanced  in  life,  age  and 
agliiKss  have  been  completely  banished  from  good  company.  Che»* 
ta€eld's  eternal  ^  Graces''  have  now  fallen  to  ^  rude  mechanicals"  and 
country  panons.  Instead  of  cultivating  amiable  manners,  we  task  our 
fSxts  to  adorn  the  person ;  and  our  improvements,  (or  the  most  part, 
regard  much  less  the  addr^s  than  the  dress.  To  be  agreeable  is  no* 
thkigy  unless  at  the  same  time  we  have  an  agreeable  extorior ;  and  to 
Sliced  in  society,  integrity  of  body  is  a  point  of  much  more  impor* 
taoce  than  integrity  of  mind.     Now-a^^ays,  indeed, 

Dmte  si  nigro  6eref ,  vcl  uno 
Turpior  ungui, 

it  b  all  over  with  you  in  the  world  of  bon«ton ;  a  wrinkle  is  the  sure 
mark  of  a  quis,  and  grey  hairs  a  more  infallible  proof  of  rusticity  than 
the  Ywkshire  brogue,  or  the  lisping  Venetian  Z  of  the  county  of  Zo* 
marzet^  Whether  this  be  one  of  the  ^^  death-despising"  signs  of  the 
times,  I  cammt  say.  I  should  have  had  some  hesitation  in  touching  on 
the  tender  8iib|ect  hi  the  fiice  of  that  scourge  of  reviewers,  and  Minos  of 
magaunes,  Mr.  I»  ■  ■  ■,  if  I  had  not  heard  some  of  those  who  frequent 
^  ike  Caledoman^^  hint  that  his  Keverence  was  himself,  at  least  as  far  as 
regards  his  own  person,  an  ^^  elegans  formarum  spectator.^*  Hopmg, 
dierefore,  to  escape  the  bitterness  of  his  censure,  I  must  frankly  own, 
that  I  think  this  tendency  to  put  a  good  face  upon  matters,  meritorious. 
I  see  no  virtue  m  looking  abominably,  no  self-denial  in  laying  bare  to 
public  gaze  a  concealable  deformity ;  no  laudable  forbearance  in  pale 
cheeks  and  hollow  eyes.  I  confess  I  prefer  a  patched  face  to  a  patched 
conscience,  and  think  a  painted  woman  less  morally  offensive  than  a 
painled  sepulchre.  Dare  I  add,  that  I  would  rather  hear  a  good 
preacher  habited  in  that  most  happy  imitation  of  luxuriant  nature 
techmcally  caUed  *^  a  head  of  hair,"  than  a  dolt  in  a  cauliflower  that 
woold  rivial  Paris,  or  give  the  fullest  aid  to  ^  frowning  a  schismatic  into 
insigniiicance.'' 

The  Dae  de  Duras  very  properly  placed  the  majesty  of  the  French 
throne  in  the  royal  kitchen ;  and  Dr.  Gastaldy*  esteemed  cookery  at 
once  the  criterion  and  the  end  of  civilization.  Certain  it  is,  if  the  gas- 
trooonnc  sckAce  does  not  ^  come  home  to  mto's  business  and  bosoms," 
it  does  to  their  stomachs ;  and  that  is  the  next  thing  to  it.  Still,  how- 
ever, if  we  look  to  the  history  of  inventions,  and  trace  chronologically 
the  progreas  of  human  science,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  the 
dressing  o#  our  persons,  rather  than  the  dressing  of  our  dinners,  the 
touchstone  of  our  advance  towards  the  goal  of  civilized  perfectibility. 
For  men  cooked  beefsteaks  before  they  wore  breeches ;  and  a  fortiori , 
before  they  wore  false  teeth. 

These  matters  were  roUi^^in  my  brain  the  other  day,  precisely  as 
I  entered  Mr.  Colburn's  library ,  and  while  I  was  deep  in  the  perusal 

*  AlfMoach  des  Goummiids. 
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of  a  new  pamphlet  on  political  economy,  my  eye  wandering  from  tlie 
page  to  the  weli-fiUed  shelves  which  surrounded  me,  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
found reverie.    The  shop  was  in  considerable  bustle.    There  were 
half-a-doien  carriages  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door,  all  of  whose  in- 
mates were  eageriy.  petitioning  for  the  newest  novelties.     Two  members 
of  parimment  were  calling  for  copies  of  ^  The  Oracles ;"  three  country 
ladies  were  desirous  of  putting  down  thdr  names  for  Sir  Walter's  last 
novel  but  two,  the  ^  sticking-pTace"  of  their  actual  stock  of  literature ; 
and  another  demare<4ooking  female  was  whispering  the  librarian  in  a 
comer,  something  that  I  fancied  had  the  sound  of  ^  the  hist  Cantos  of 
Don  Juan."    These  images,  my  previous  thoughts,  and  the  pamphlet 
I  was  reading,  all  worked  together  in  my  imagination.     The  division  of 
labour,  Adam  Smith's  pin-maker,  the  vast  utility  of  Mr.  Colbum's 
establishment,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge  it  occasioned.  Its  poli- 
tical and  moral  influence  on  society,  were  vaguely  floating  through  mj 
half-Hiormant  intellect,  when  cm  a  sudden,  by  the  happiest  assodatioa 
of  ideas,  I  was  seized  with  the  notion  of  a  Circulating  Collection  of  sup> 
plemental  Limbs  and  Organs.     The  idea  was  novel  $  it  was  judicioiH  | 
it  promised  great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  no  small  profit  to 
the  projector.     How  many  individuals,  I  said  to  myself,  does  this 
vast  and  overgrown  metrop<^  contain,  whose  circumstances  will  not 
allow  them  to  purchase  out  and  out  a  whole  limb  to  themselves,  who 
would  gladly  subscribe  for  its  occasional  use  !     How  many  are  there 
that  would  be  delighted  to  hire  a  cork  leg  to  walk  in  their  ^nfe's  (niieral 
procession;  or  would  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for 
a  handsome  Irishman's  <^f,  till  they  had  married  the  widow !     How 
many  would  acknowledge  the  convenience  to  a  ^  drapery  Miss,"  when 
hr  past  her  teens,  of  huing  a  set  of  teeth  by  the  ball-night !     How 
many  a  poor  Lieutenant,  turned  out  of  a  ^  hell,"  with  his  pockets  as  bare 
as  his  upper  lip,  would  rejoice  to  hire  his  whiskers  for  a  nngle  parade  I 
How  many  a  city-piece  of  lath  and  piaster  would  be  contented  to  re- 
main as  thin  as  a  whipping-post  all  the  week,  could  she  spoit  a  calli* 
pyge  in  the  park  on  a  Sunday !     How  handy  for  a  ^  crop-eared  pren- 
tice" to  step  into  his  wig  for  a  night  on  the  return  of  the  Kenningtoq 
Assembly ;  or  to  mount  a  temporaiy  eye4>row,  when  he  would  be  cri- 
tical in  the  pit  of  the  Surrey  Theatre  I    Thus  also  a  cocked  hat  and  an 
ear  for  music  might  go  with  the  seven-and-sixpenny  ticket  on  opera 
nights ;  and  an  eye  and  an  opera-glass  nught  be  let  together,  at  the 
doors  of  panoramas  and  picture-galleries. 

Bright  thoughts  like  these  do  not  often  occur  in  a  man's  life ;  and  if 
they  he  not  seized  and  acted  upon  at  onee  when  they  pop  into  die  head, 
be  may  pine  in  obscurity  in  a  back  garret,  or  die  in  a  workhouse,  widi 
nobody  to  blame  but  himself.  These  are  the  ^  tides  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  which,  taken  at  the  turn,  lead  on  to  fortune,"  but  which,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  or  neglected,  are  followed  by  a  rapid  and 
unvanquishable  ebb,  which  infallibly 

*^  Leaves  lu  at  e*eii  on  the  bleak  sh<Nre  alone.** 

For  two  hours  I  remained  fixed  on^e  spot  where  I  stood,  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  was  passing  around  K.  I  had,  ^  with  unremitting 
diii^nce,  long  made  the  science  of  artificial"  limbs  and  members, 
^^  where  mechanical  contrivance  is  requisite,  my  peculiar  study,"  and 
^'  could  supply  any  loss  with  an  artificial  or  natural  sobstititte  in  a 
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superior  manaer.'^  I  could  make  ^^  belts  to  reduce  corpulency  and  re- 
lieve and  strengthen  abdominal  debility  ;"*  in  short  I  understand  the 
whole  art  of  man-mending,  from  a  padded  hip  to  a  complete  set  of 
ricket  irons.  So  turning  down  Conduit-street  into  Bond-street,  with- 
out hesitation  I  engaged  for  the  first  ^^  elegant  and  well-situated  shop'' 
that  was  vacant,  which  I  mean  to  stock  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
every  article  in  the  personal  line.  There  the  judicious  and  discrimi- 
nating world  of  fashion  will  be  accommodated  with  the  hire  of  every 
qualification  for  genteel  society,  of  which  nature  or  accident  may  have 
deprived  them,  either  by  the  year,  quarter,  month,  week,  or  single 
night,  and  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. — ^Noses  of  every  description, 
from  the  Wellington  hook  to  the  Apollo  Grecian,  shall  be  fitted  on  in 
an  undiscoverable  perfection,  and  warranted  to  carry  spectacles,  and  to 
stand  a  moderate  pull  undisturbed. — Eyes  of  all  colours  and  waters, 
tastefully  matched — the  sentimental,  the  joyous,  the  leering,  the  pout- 
ing, and  the  disdainful,  in  sets,  right  and  left.  N.  B.  Eyes  with  tears 
in  them  for  funerals  and  melodrames.  A  superiorly  constructed  calf, 
in  sizes,  warranted  not  to  turn  in  a  waltz,  nor  to  change  its  position  in 
the  most  complicated  quadrille^ — Chicken-breasted  busts  d  la  Rmaej 
for  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  female  forehands  of  all  calibres.  False 
b-tt-ms  let  out  by  the  single  quarrel,  warranted  to  bear  kiaking. — 
Dandies  completely  made  up  by  the  year,  at  a  considerable  discount ; 
or  by  the  sii^le  night  N.  B.  f^ere  will  be  a  confidential  agent  at 
each  of  the  principal  watering-places,  and  on  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  at 
Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  customers  onfy.  The  founder  of  this  establish- 
ment has  likewise  engaged  one  of  the  first  Parisian  artists  in  hair ; 
vhose  labours  much  exceed  the  products  of  the  most  approved  dyeing 
materials,  or  even  the  Macasser  oil.  All  quantities  of  teetb,  from  a 
single  tooth  to  a  complete  set,  furnished  at  half-an-hour's  notice. — Par- 
ticularly recommended  to  diapeptic  aldermen,  and  sputtering  members 
of  pariiament,  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  indigestion  and  imperfect 
delivery.  The  projector  having  imported  many  thousands  of  this  ar- 
ticle fift>m  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  the  greatest  perfection,  will  pro- 
ride  sets,  warranted  from  the  French  guard,  for  the  jacobins  and  refor- 
mers, and  real  and  genuine  English,  certified  upon  the  spot  by  affidavit, 
for  the  service  of  the  thorough-going  John  Bulls,  and  of  those  renega- 
does  and  ultras  who  are  too  well  paid  for  their  loyalty  to  sufier  any 
thmg  to  pass  their  mouth  favourable  to  Napoleon.  This  is  the  more 
oecessaiy,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  that  some  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  are,  in  more  senses  than  one,  indebted  to  the  French 
Emperor  for  being  able  to  shew  their  teeth  and  bite,  and  not  only  owe 
their  beads  but  &eir  jaws  also  to  him  and  his. — ^Rouge  and  white 
paint  shi^  be  obtauied  at  any  price  from  abroad,  and  supplied  by  con- 
tract at  a  great  saving ;  and  every  article  connected  with  this  branch 
of  business,  shall  be  kept  ready  for  service  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  of  the  first  quality.  Old  heads  will  be  taken  in  exchange,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  for  second-hand  legs  and  arms. — Thus  will  a 
new  branch  of  conunerce  be  opened  for  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
so  assured  is  the  projector  of  the  success  of  his  plans  for  improve- 
ment, that  he  doubts  not  in  a  short  time  to  be  enabled  to  offer  substi- 

*  See  Advertisements  in  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
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tutes  for  Uie  more  essential  viscera  no  less  than  the  external  organs. 
Mr.  Burke  assumed,  that  the  old  democrats  of  France  wore  shreds  of 
parchment  and  scraps  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  place  of  their  usual  in- 
ternals ;  why,  therefore,  should  I  despair  of  supplying  his  Majesty*s 
ministers  with  brains,  giving  sound  hearts  to  placemen  and  comiption- 
ists,  and  a  good  liver  to  any  reverend  clerg3rman  who  has  a  good 
living  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  look  upon  you  to  be  a  man  of  some  intellect 
tual  courage,  and  not  to  be  browbeaten  from  the  defence  of  truth  and 
justice  because  it  may  happen  to  be  in  a  minority,  I  give  you  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  other  periodical  artists,  by  committing  this  paper  to 
your  care,  and  I  trust,  that  b}'  affording  it  a  good  place  in  your  jour- 
nal, you  will  shew  that  I  have  not  mistaken  my  man.  For  envy  fol* 
loM^s  merit  like  its  shadow,  and  I  fear  you  may  run  some  risk  in  pro- 
posing in  such  times  such  an  overwhelming  innovation  on  our  glorious 
constitution  as  in  church  and  state  established,  as  that  now  proposed 
by  your  obedient  servant,  &c.  &c.  &c  M. 


MUSIC. 


It  comes— 4t  comef  upon  the  gale, 

That  pensive  voice  of,  dayt  gone  by, 
With  eariy  feelingt  down  life't  f«le, 

On  Ai«b  ain  at  odoim  sigh. 

Oh !  on  thk  Aur  and  finneign  shore 

How  doubly  Uest  that  song  appearir 
Long  days  and  distance  wafUng  o'er 

The  sweetness  of  departed  years. 

The  scene  aroond  me  fades  away. 

As  at  the  wave  of  magic  wand-- 
I  see  the  glens  and  mountains  grey 

And  wnd  woods  of  my  native  land. 

The  summer  bower,  the  sOent  stream, 

The  scenes  of  youth  are  on  the  strain; 
And  peopled  is  my  waking  dream 

With  foma  I  ne'er  shaH  see  again! 

As  on  my  wanderings  when  a  child, 
That  nosic  eomes  at  dose  of  day, 
Along  the  dim  and  distant  wild. 

And  wails  my  spirit  far  away. 

Aad  o'er  the  heart  as  it  distils, 
Dear  as  the  dew-drop  to  the  leaf, — 

Oh !  how  the  rising  bosom  thrills 
Beneath  the  mystic  joy  of  grief. 

So  sweet — so  hallow*d  'tis  to  feel 

The  gentle  woe  that  wakes  the  sigh. 
That  e*en  fai  Heaven,  methtnks,  'twill  steal 

Upon  the  spirit's  dream  of  jay ! 

But  hark ! — ^tbat  soothing  strain  is  o'er, 

And  broken  is  the  lovely  spell : 
So  fades  from  olT  our  native  shore 

The  accents  of  a  Friend's  farewell.  Hi  M. 
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HuxGSR,  they  say,  will  penetrate  stone  walls :  alas,  would  it  were 
the  only  thing  that  could  find  its  way  through  brick  and  mortar ;  for 
then  should  I  not  have  begun  this  sentence  fourteen  times,  mended  my 
pen,  bitten  my  nails,  scratched  my  head,  and  wished  the  whole  race  of 
Tomkisons  and  Broadwoods  at  Jericho,  because  a  young  lady  in  the 
next  house  has  been  lor  three  hours  fighting  the  Battle  of  Prague. 
There  has  been  as  much  wire  spun  at  Nuremberg  within  these  latter 
days,  as  would  reach  from  here  to  Jupiter ;  and  if  all  this  music  reaches 
the  other  spheres,  heaven  knows  what  they  must  think  of  their  coad- 
jutor in  that  concert  which  they  are  all  performing. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  that  there  is  a  lump  of  fibrous  and  cineritious 
matter  in  certain  brains,  allotted  to  this  particular  function,  and  that 
vain  is  mortal  toil,  should  some  other  lump  of  brain  have  usurped  its 
place.  This  may  possibly  be  true  of  German  brains  ;  but  I  beg  to  in- 
form the  Doctor,  that  there  is  a  distinct  organ  allotted  to  piano-forte 
playing,  which  is  universal.  How  else  should  all  our  misses  learn  the 
piano-forte,  and  play  on  the  pianp-forte  ?  how  else  should  piano- 
fortes swarm  from  John  o'  Groat's  house  to  the  Land's-end,  as  frogs 
did  erst  in  Egypt  ?  and  how  should  it  be  that  if  you  retire  from  one 
comer  of  your  house  to  avoid  the  ^^  piano-forte  next  door,''  it  is  only 
to  meet  the  other  piano-forte  at  the  other  next  door  ?  How  should  it 
be  else,  that  nine,  or  seven,  or  six  hours  of  every  day,  from  eight 
years  of  age  to  five-and-twenty,  are  occupied  in  thrumming  the  eternal 
wires,  and  drumming  the  endless  keys  ?  that  every  daughter  of  every 
shoemaker,  and  innkeeper,  cpad  fanner,  plays  on  her  ^<  piano  ?"  that 
even  the  mahogany  of  Jamaica  has  not  time  to  grow,  and  that  the  den- 
tists of  Africa  cannot  draw  elephant's  teeth  fast  enough  ?  These  unfor- 
tunate beasts  complained,  ages  ago,  that  the  gieat  statue  of  Phidias  (Phe- 
idias,  I  beg  your  pardon,)  had  cost  them  one  hundred  and  forty  sets  of 
teeth ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  depredations  which  are  now  to  find  beef 
and  porter  for  an  army  of  workmen  that  might  have  built  the  Athenian 
Heet,  and  claret  and  carriages  for  the  whole  race  of  Cramers  and 
Kalkbrenners,  and  noise  for  all  Great  Britain  ? 

Time  must  be  occupied  : — ^true.  But  as  there  are  dumb  bells,  why 
cannot  there  be  dumb  piano-fortes  ?  That  indeed  would  be  a  merito- 
rious patent.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sampler  is  thrown  to  the  dogs ;  the 
honours  of  the  ancient  chur-bottoms  are  no  more ;  our  shirts  are  with- 
out buttons  to  the  collar ;  our  kitchens  are  left  to  the  cook,  and  our 
children  to  the  nursery-maid ;  and  after  fourteen  years  of  hard  labour, 
and  four  or  fourteen  hundred  guineas  transferred  to  the  fiddler's  pocket, 
besides  the  finish,  which  can  only  be  given  by  the  polishing  powder  of 
someRies  or  Von  Esch, — the  end  is,  the  BatUe  of  Prague,  perchance  a 
Scotch  reel,  or  two  sonatas  of  Clementi,  with  a  set  of  variations  on 
God  save  the  King,  of  which  two  or  three  must  be  skipped ;  and,  among 
the  rest  of  which,  old  Carey  would  be  troubled  to  know  his  own  again. 

Life  is  a  good  deal  too  long,  I  admit.  Something  must  be  found  tu 
do,  or  how  are  we  to  wear  out  this  long  disease  ?  We  are  all  ambitious 
to  be  reformers.  You  want  to  know  my  scheme :  it  is  contained  in 
one  w<Mil — ^Drawing.    This  has  many  advantages. 
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In  the  firat  place  it  makes  no  noise.  In  the  next,  as  I  shewed  at  the 
beginning,  you  may  shut  your  eyes  if  you  do  not  like  it.  In  the  third, 
it  is  not  a  theatrical  acquisition :  it  does  not  exhibit  a  tender  female 
contending  in  a  hot  room  for  the  applause  of  an  unknown  crowd ;  her 
bosom  rankling  with  envy,  or  swelling  with  ambition:  it  does  not 
make  our  wives  and  daughters  public  characters,  nor  infringe  oo  the 
sex's  first  chaim,  its  retiring  modesty.  Lastiy,  it  does  not  cost  so 
much  money  ;  and  fourthly,  as  Dogberry  says,  it  does  not  cost  so  moch 
time ;  and  seventhly,  and  to  end,  its  produce  is  permanent,  durable, 
lasting ;  it  may  be  stored  away  for  future  pleasure,  and  is  not  whistled 
off  into  thin  air,  to  perish  and  be  forgotten  like  tiie  taste  of  turtle,  or 
last  year's  clouds. 

But  do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  by  drawing,  the  manufacture  of 
three  pair  of  fire-screens  and  two  card-racks,  or  a  gende  swain  making 
love  to  a  shepherdess  under  the  cover  of  Cupid  and  a  bundle  of  painted 
and  twisted  matches ;  or  that  I  intend,  by  drawing,  a  landscape 
framed  and  glazed  and  gilded ;  combed  and  brushed  and  sponged  and 
plastered  by  the  fair  pupil  and  Mr.  Glover  in  partnership,  sj^endent 
in  all  such  colours  as  never  were  seen  but  in  the  colour-box  :  the  first, 
the  last,  the  only  one  that  ever  is  to  result  from  the  expeDditore  of  three 
years,  and  ten  or  thirty  times  as  many  guineas.  Unless,  indeed,  the 
fair  should  become  ambitious  to  ^^  sketch  from  Nature,''  and  should, 
after  a  tour  to  '^  the  Lakes,"  or  to  Lodi  Caterine,  return  widi  an  exqui- 
sitely bound  marble  and  morocco  book,  filled  witii  '^  sketches  .from  Na- 
ture," which  unhappy  Nature  would  be  at  a  loss  to  recognise,  and 
where  we  only  know  that  a  house  is  not  a  mountain,  because  it  has  a 
door  and  a  chimney ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  a  cabbage  which  we  are 
contemplathfig,  because  cabbages  have  no  branches;  nor  a  pole, be- 
cause poles  do  not  bear  leaves. 

It  is  however  a  popular  and  absurd  prejudice  that  the  art  of  draw- 
ing is  difficult  or  unattainable,  that  it  requires  genius,  as  the  vu^ar 
phrase  it,  and  that  it  is  fruitiess,  for  those  who  have  no  genius,  to 
attempt  it.  A  young  lady,  or  a  young  gentiemen,  finr  it  is  all  the 
same,  tries  once  or  twice,  or  perhaps  half-a-dosen  times,  to  produce  a 
drawing,  the  copy  generally  of  some  bad  print ;  and  because  they  do 
not  at  once  rival  Claude  or  Raphael,  it  is  determined  that  they  have  no 
genius,  and  the  pencil  is  thrown  aside  for  ever.  As  if  this  ait  was 
to  be  attained  without  effort  or  study,  and  by  inspiration ;  when  a 
shoemaker  must  serve  his  years  of  apprenticeship,  and  even  tiie  genius 
of  a  chimney-sweeper  is  not  elicited  till  his  knees  and  elbows  have  ac- 
quired half  a  dozen  new  integuments. 

I  am  not  going  to  theorize  on  this  matter  so  absurdly,  as  to  say,  that 
mere  labour  will  make  a  great  artist ;  or  that  all  mankind  may  becotne 
painters  by  practice  alone.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  all  its  iniefiar 
branches  which  may  be  attained  in  this  manner,  without  much  supe- 
riority of  intellect,  and  by  ordinary  minds.  Even  in  a  |n:x>lesaonal 
point  of  view,  this  is  true;  far  more,  where  amusement  or  mere  utility 
is  in  view,  where  it  may  become  the  general  pursuit  of  the  people,  as 
literature  or  general  science  is.  Much  of  pauiting  is  merely  imitative. 
In  these  inferior  parts,  all  may  attain  a  mediocrity  which  is  valuable, 
•r  which  may  be  a  source  of  pleasure.    But  of  all  these  branches,  thorn 
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IS  none,  of  a  general  nature  at  least,  so  attainable  as  landscape,  and  in 
which  the  produce  is  always,  in  some  way,  amusing. 

It  IS  a  popular  mistake  also,  that  the  education  in  this  art  is  difficult, 
or  tedious,  or  expensive.  It  bears  no  proportion  to  music  in  this  re- 
spect, even  where  pursued  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  It  may 
be  made  expensive ;  as  it  is,  as  every  thing  is  in  England,  where  the 
trade  of  education  is  a  lucrative  one,  where  it  is  tlierefore  rendered,  as 
iar  as  possible,  a  mystery,  and  where  parents  have  agreed  to  shift  off 
from  themselves  the  labour  of  education,  in  every  thing ;  where  that 
which  ought  to  be  a  pleasure  has  become  a  burden  and  a  task,  and  all 
the  dijties  of  parentage  are  to  be  commuted  for  money.  But  ail  this  is 
mmecessary.  Children,  generally,  shew  a  desire  to  draw,  and,  when 
permitted,  acquire  it  to  a  certain  extent,  with  far  less  toil  than  they 
learn  to  write :  doing  the  one,  in  fact,  with  pleasure,  because  they  see 
the  immediate  results,  and  labouring  unwillingly  on  that  of  which  they 
cannot  yet  foresee  the  value.  Habits  can  thus  be  acquired  by  them,  with 
very  little  superintendence,  and  without  expensive  masters — without 
any  masters  indet  d ;  and,  even  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  it  is  almost 
sufficient  to  give  them  to  copy  good  models,  which  cost  Uttle.  * 

Even  in  advanced  a^,  it  is  a  great  mistake  which  supposes  that  the 
art  of  drawing  cannot  be  acquired :  that,  if  not  commenced  in  youth,  it 
is  too  late  to  begin.  It  is  never  too  late  for  any  thing,  unless  where, 
as  in  music,  muscles  are  to  be  taught  habits  which  their  rigidity  or  want 
of  early  training  prevents  them  from  acquiring  late  in  life.  This  is  not 
die  case  with  drawing,  which  lies  more  in  the  eye  and  the  mind  than  in 
the  hand. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  one  looks  at  pictures,  and  buys 
pictures,  and  talks  of  pictures,  and  traveb  in  pursuit  of  the  pictu* 
resque;  and  where  every  one  reads  every  thing  and  talks  of  every 
thing;  and  where  our  ladies  write  reviews  and  treatises  on  political 
economy,  and  attend  the  Royal  Institution,  and  make  experiments,  and 
study  their  ohgies,  nothing  but  such  a  prejudice  could  have  prevented 
them  at  least  from  studying  the  art  of  drawing,  as  they  do  that  of 
music  Why  the  gentlemen  do  not,  or  why  drawing  is  not,  for  them, 
considered  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  I  do  not  know ;  unless  that 
they  are  too  much  occupied  in  driving  barouches,  corrupting  Cornish 
bwoughs,  attending  Newmarket,  reading  newspapers,  and  practising 
divinity,  law,  physic,  and  fox-hunting ;  while  all  the  knowledge  of  art 
which  is  acquired  for  talking  about  it,  may  be  acquired  in  a  few  hours, 
by  reading  Pilkington  and  Mr.  Haydon's  criticisms  on  the  British  Gal- 
lery. 

Aristotle  says  of  this  art,  ^^  It  ought  to  form  a  branch  of  education ; 
not  that  it  may  prevent  its  possessors  from  being  cheated  in  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures,  but  because  it  teaches  them  the  art  of  contemplating 
and  understanding  beautiful  forms." 

To  come  nearer  home.  Lord  Arundel  says,  that  a  man  who  cannot 
<iraw  cannot  be  an  honest  man.  Shakspeare  has  said  pretty  much  the 
same  about  music :  and  the  axiom  came  from  a  warm  heart  at  least,  in 
both.  Castiglione,  too,  is  not  a  very  bad  authority  in  matters  that 
concern  a  liberal  education  ;  and  certainly  his  view  of  the  nature  and 
education  of  a  courtier,  differed  somewhat  from  that  of  my  Lord  Ches- 
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terfieid.  What  he  says  of  the  utility  of  drawing,  miglit  indeed  iave 
been  said  a  hundred  ways ; — so  that  I  may  pass  it  over :  but  what  he 
says  of  landscape-painting,  which  is  the  only  part  of  this  subject  in 
which  I  am  about  to  mterineddle,  b  deserving  of  being  said  in  his  own 
words,  which,  not  being  Greek,  may  be  safely  quoted.  ^  Et  veramente 
chi  non  estima  quest'  arte,  parmi  che  molto  sia  dalla  ragione  alienor 
cbe  la  machina  del  mondo  che  not  veggiamo,  con  P  ampio  cielo  ifi 
chiare  stelle  tanto  splencMdo ;  et  nel  mezzo  la  terra  da  i  man  cinta,  di 
monti,  valliy  et  fiumi  variata,  et  di  divers!  alberi  et  vaghi  fiori  et  di 
herbe  cnrnata ;  dir  si  puo  che  una  nobile  et  gran  pittum  sia  per  man  de 
la  natura  et  di  Dio  ccMoposta.  La  qual  chi  puo  imitare,  parmi  esser 
di  gran  laude  degno." 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  two  strokes  of  a  pendl  will 
often  tell  a  tale  of  unknown  length,  and  there  are  many  tales  wluch 
cannot  be  told  at  all  for  want  of  it. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  ploughs  the  depths  of  old  ocean  for  years,  cutting 
through  tlie  bodies  and  soub  of  the  myriad  tribes  by  whidi  it  is  inha- 
bited, in  vain.  They  will  neither  pickle  nor  preserve ;  the  wealthy 
Saronet  cannot  draw  them,  and  be  and  the  world  continue  as  wise  as 
ever.  Mr.  Humboldt  sweats  himself  to  a  thread  on  the  Oroonoko,  and 
freezes  his  beard  to  wire  on  die  Andes ;  and  lo !  when  be  arrives  at 
Jamaica,  all  his  collections  are  in  the  maws  of  termites,  and  dermesles, 
and  centipedes :  all  for  want  of  a  few  scraps  of  paper  and  a  halfpenny- 
worth of  Indian  ink  properly  distributed  on  them. 

Our  Parks  (worthy  man),  and  our  Mackenzies,  and  Heames,  aiid 
Brownes,  and  uncounted  thousands  more,  run  all  over  the  world  to 
dhennuy  themselves  and  bring  home  journals ;  and  when  the  journals 
have  generated  a  quarto,  or  half-a-dozen  quartos,  nine4enths,  and 
the  better  part  too,  of  the  story  is  all  to  seek.  There  are  beasts  and 
buildings,  and  n^en  and  plants,  and  serpents  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras 
and  coimtries  of  all  kinds,  architecture  that  we  are  dying  to  understand, 
monuments  from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  mountains  whose  heads  do  reach 
the  skies ;  and  what  is  it  all  when  told  ? — nothing. 

It  b  just  the  same  at  home.  The  same  cowardly  and  ind^ent  spirit 
has  served  to  make  taste  a  trade :  and  thus,  in  tUs  commercial  conn^- 
try  of  oars,  we  proceed  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour ;  as  tf 
no  one  man  ought  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  as  if  he  who  twists  the 
head  of  a  pin  is  not  to  cut  its  carcase  into  lengths ;  going  to  the  proper 
shops,  to  buy  a  guinea's-worth  of  taste  from  one  artist,  and  a  thousand 
pound's-worth  from  another.  Thus  the  gentleman  who  has  more 
money  than  wit,  applies  to  him  who  has  more  wit  than  money,  and  who 
sets  up  a  shop  where  he  retails  it  to  all  those  who  are  foob  enough  to 
buy.  Hence  the  gardener,  who  has  acquired  a  fortune  of  some  kind, 
by  the  usual  means,  sets  up  for  a  Capability-man ;  and  those  who,  like 
the  general  mob,  are  led  by  high  pretensions,  flock  to  him,  ln3ring  open 
their  lands  and  their  purses,  till  the  one  is  emptied,  and  the  c^her 
marred ;  and  thus  doing,  by  a  deputy,  what  they  ought  to  have  been 
far  better  capable  of  doing  themselves,  while  also  depriving  themselves 
of  what  might  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  an  employe 
ment.  It  is  the  same  in  architecture:  as  if  taste  could  only  be  acquired 
by  those  who  must  live  by  it;  as  if  he  who  has^  or  might  have,  the 
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most  general  edaeation  and  the  most  varied  aoqakemciitSy  most  aeces- 
sarily  be  inferio*  to  aM  tiiose  who  choose  to  assert  their  superioritj,  and 
to  keep  a  shop  for  its  distribution. 

It  will  surprise  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  and  study 
their  flnpressions  and  recoliectionsy  to  find  how  little  of  accuracy  their 
ideas  of  visible  objects  really  possess ;  not  only  in  remembrance,  but 
even  at  the  moment  of  tlie  impression.  But  it  does  not  surprise  a 
painter  to  find  that,  even  at  the  distance  of  years,  be  can  recall  a  suk^ 
ject  which  he  once  intended  to  paint,  or  that  he  can  give,  at  any  time, 
the  true  character  of  objects  once  impressed  on  his  mind.  As  far  aa 
painting  is  merely  an  imitative  art,  this  is  its  essence-— a  correct  notion 
of  visible  forms  and  colours  ;  and  he  who  cannot  paint,  difiers  liar  more 
from  the  artbt  in  his  eye  for  present  observation,  or  in  his  memory  for 
past  ones,  than  he  does  in  mere  dexterity  of  hand.  In  truth,  ordinary 
observers  have  but  vague  notions  of  forms,  whatever  they  may  imi^ 
gine ;  and  the  test  is,  that  they  cannot  draw  them.  When  the  eye  has 
scqidred  its  knowledge,  the  hand  will  not  be  long  in  learning  to  re- 
cokI  it. 

Were  this  art  more  generally  difiused,  the  relations  of  travellei* 
VBiild  differ  tax  less  from  each  other  than  they  now  do,  even  on  ordi* 
■ary  matters ;  and  would  convey  far  more  accurate,  as  well  as  more 
consistent  ideas.  It  is  the  fashion,  however,  for  every  one  to  imagine 
that  he  can  describe  pictures  and  buildings;  though  ignorant  of  paint- 
ing  and  arehitecture,  and  unable  to  mark  on  paper  the  outline  of  a 
column  or  the  angle  of  a  pediment.  The  public  at  large  has  no  re- 
source in  these  cases,  but  to  submit  with  sad  civility,  or  to  believe 
and  be  deceived.  But  he  who  knows  what  art  is,  will  pay  the  same 
attention  to  these  tales  as  he  does  to  the  criticisms  which  be  daily 
kean  in  picture-galleries ;  where  a  knowledge  of  all  that  belongs  to 
an  is  supposed  to  be  mnate  or  inherent  in  those  who  do  not  possess 
one  of  its  principles ;  but  whose  claims  to  knowledge  consist  in.  wealth 
to  purchase,  or  in  birth  to  dictate.  Sir  Joshua  shifts  his  trumpet  and 
takes  snuff. 

But  I  must  return  from  utility  to  pleasure ;  which,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  is  the  better  thing  of  the  two.  And  here,  also,  1  must  limit  my- 
self to  landscape ;  lest,  if  I  went  deeper  into  the  subject,  I  should 
weaiy  the  patience  of  the  reader.  If  the  pleasures  derived  from 
any  art — from  painting,  architecture,  poetry,  or  music — are  greatest  to 
those  who  are  educat^ — a  truth  which  will  only  be  denied  on  the  ge- 
neral ground  of  the  felicity  of  ignorance — then  we  ought  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  drawing,  to  enable  us  to  derive  from  natural  scenery  all  the 
treasures  which  it  is  capable  of  affording.  Nature,  as  Castiglione 
sayi,  is  a  great  picture  painted  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator :  it  is  an 
endless  collection  of  pictures,  offering  inexhaustible  sources  of  plea- 
sure and  study,  and  criticism ;  containing  not  only  all  that  art  ever 
executed,  all  its  principles  and  all  its  details,  but  infinitely  more  than 
it  can  ever  attain.  If  it  requires  deep  and  long  study  to  understand 
art,  if  none  can  truly  judge  of  it  but  he  whose  hand  can  follow  his 
eye,  or  whose  eye  at-mst  has  acquired  that  knowledge  which  makes 
the  painter  t  it  cannot  require  less  to  understand  nature.  Nor  must  it 
be  said  that,  in  the  study  of  art,  any  more  than  in  that  of  natare,  taste 
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may  be  independent  of  this  accuracy  of  knowledge,  or  that  a  perfea 
perception  of  beauty  can  exist  without  it.  As  well  might  it  be  said 
that  a  perfect  perception  of  the  beauties  of  poetry  or  music  may  exist 
without  criticd  knowledge.  I  do  not  mean  technical  criticism ;  but 
a  distinct  ccmpreheiision  of  all  the  sources  of  beauty,  of  their  nature 
and  causes. 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of  natural  scenery,  as 
the  object  now  before  us,  it  is  only  the  practical  painter,  he  who  is  at 
the  same  time  every  thing  that  a  painter  ought  to  be,  who  can  derive 
from  landscfi4)e  all  the  pleasures  which  it  is  odculated  to  yield.  And 
the  ignorant  or  uncultivated  spectator  will  receive  less  enjoyment  from 
it  than  he  who,  though  not  an  artist,  has  studied  the  art  of  painting, 
or  who,  from  his  practical  knowlec^e  of  drawing,  has  learnt  to  ob- 
serve and  compare  truly,  to  attend  to  a  thousand  minute  circumstances 
in  colour,  form,  shadow,  contrast,  and  so  forth,  which  escape  ordinary 
spectators. 

Among  artists,  also,  each  has  his  particular  bent:  each  observes 
something  which  another  will  overlook.  While  the  eye  of  Claude 
comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a  rich  or  fertile  country,  dressed 
up  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  art  and  nature,  adorned  with  mountains 
and  rivers,  and  trees  and  temples,  and  teeming  with  life;  that  of 
Cuyp  will  content  itself  with  a  sunny  bank  and  a  group  of  catde,  as 
that  of  Berghem  too  often  does  with  a  few  ruined  waUs :  while  the 
degenerate  taste  of  others  is  satisfied,  where  Nature  spreads  all  her 
beauties  around,  to  grovel  among  hay-fields  and  pig-sties,  to  study 
and  detail  the  anatomy  of  a  wooden  bridge  or  a  muddy  wharA 

The  critic  in  art  finds  other  sources  of  enjoyment  in  landscape, 
which  are  unknown,  even  to  those  whose  acquired  taste  may,  short  of 
this  information,  stand  at  a  high  point  in  the  scale.  In  the  accidents 
of  light  apd  shade,  he  perceives  beauties  which  those  do  not  know 
how  to  feel  or  value  who  are  unaware  of  their  power  in  giving  force 
and  attraction  to  paintings.  In  the  multiplicity  and  harmony  of  direct, 
rellccted,  and  half  lights,  under  a  thousand  tones  for  which  there  are 
no  terms,  he  sees  charms  which  are  only  sensible  to  a  highly  cultivated 
and  somewhat  technical  eye.  It  is  only  such  an  eye  that  can  truly  feel 
the  beauty  of  colouring — that  b  sensible  to  its  innumerable  modifica- 
tions, to  all  die  hidden  links  by  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  all  the 
harmony  which  results  from  arrangement  and  contrast 

The  mere  art  of  omission  in  contemplating  landscape  is  a  most  ma- 
terial  one ;  nor  is  it  to  be  acquired  without  study  and  technical  know- 
ledge. Nature  is  rarely,  indeed,  fauldess;  more  commonly,  she  is 
full  of  faults  to  counteract  her  beauties.  And  as  the  deformities  are 
commonly  the  most  obvious,  invariably  so  to  the  uneducated,  so  these 
turn  with  neglect  or  aversion  from  scenes  whence  the  educated  and 
the  critic,  without  difficulty,  extract  beauties.  The  latter  may,  if 
he  practises  drawingr,  fill  hjs  portfolio  with  subjects  from  countries 
where  others  would  not  make  a  single  sketch :  or,  if  that  is  not  his 
object,  he  still  traveb  in  the  midst  of  beautifijl  scenes  where  his 
companions,  if  he  has  any,  are  dull  and  uninterested ;  with  the  addi- 
tional satisfaction,  if  he  thinks  it  such,  that  results  from  his  conscious- 
ness of  superiority^  and  with  the  much  more  legitimate  one,  that  he  is 
enjoying  the  reward  of  his  own  exertions  and  studies. 
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This  is  the  education  which  not  only  teaches  us  how  to  enjoy  Na» 
ture^  but  which  absohitely  creates  the  very  scenes  for  our  enjoyment. 
This,  tooy  is  the  education  which  is  attainable  by  all.  But  the  artist 
who  is  versed  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  finds  still  farther  sources 
of  pleasure  in  comparison,  as  the  critic  does  in  comparing  the  several 
styles  of  authors.  Thus  be  learns  to  look  at  Nature  alternately  with 
the  eye  of  Poussin,  or  Claude,  or  Berghem,  or  Rembrandt,  or  Waterlo; 
detecting,  by  their  aid,  beauties  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
him,  and  multiplying  to  an  incalculable  degree  the  sources  of  his  en- 
joyment as  well  as  of  his  studies. 

It  B  of  the  character  of  one  artist,  perhaps,  to  dweU  on  all  that  is 
placid  and  rich  in  composition  and  colour;  another  delights  in  the 
foaming  torrent,  the  ravine,  and  the  precipice ;  the  simplicity  of  rural 
nature  exclusively  attracts  a  third  ;  and  others  yet,  select  for  imitation 
the  edifices  of  art,  the  depths  of  the  forest,  the  ocean  decked  with 
smiles  or  raging  with  fury,  or  the  merest  elements  of  landscape — ^the 
brdcen  bank,  the  scathed  tree,  or  the  plants  that  deck  the  foreground. 
Viewing  widi  the  eyes  of  the  whole,  stored  with  the  ideas  which  he 
has  accumulated  from  the  study  of  their  works,  his  attention  is  alive 
and  his  senses  open  to  every  thing ;  and  not  a  beauty  can  pass  before 
him  but  he  is  prepared  to  see  it  and  to  enjoy  it. 

I  have  supposed,  at  tlte  outset  of  this  little  essay,  that  aU  the  ordi- 
nary and  mechanical  part  of  drawing — that  which  consists  hi  copying 
from  works  of  art,  from  drawings,  or  even  from  nature,  may  be  at- 
tained by  all  persons  of  moderate  and  ordinary  talents,  if  they  will 
but  believe  that  it  is  attainable,  and  will  make  use  of  that  moderate 

Ktion  of  exertion  or  industry  which  they  bestow,  on  other  things.. 
,  having  still  before  me  landscape  as  the  most  attainable  and 
amusmg  branch  of  this  art,  it  b  necessary,  if  we  would  form  the  mind 
of  the  young  artist,  or  even  our  own  as  mere  idlers  in  art,  so  as  to 
extract  from  Nature  all  the  beauties  she  contains,  and  analyze  and 
detect  her  inexhaustible  stores,  that  we  should  become  familiar  with 
the  works  of  aU  those  painters  who  have  excelled  in  their  several 
ways,  neglecting  no  style,  but  learning  to  appropriate  to  each  his 
particular  class  of  scenery,  and  to  seek  for  these  in  Nature.  Forti- 
fied with  this  knowledge,  we  can  look  at  the  objects  she  presents; 
and  glancing  over  our  treasured  ideas,  if  we  find  not  what  Claude 
would  have  found,  we  may  yet  discover  what  would  have  formed  the 
study  of  Both,  or  Suaneveldt,  or  Vandemeer ;  and  thus  multiply  our 
enjoyments  to  an  incalculable  degree,  by  extracting  something  of  form, 
or  colour,  or  composition,  from  what  is  before  us  ;  by  personifying  the 
infinite  variety  of  tastes  that  have  preceded  us,  and  for  all  of  which 
there  is  enjoyment,  when  we  choose  to  seek  it,  and  know  where  it  b 
to  be  sought. 

Id  every  thing  the  art  of  seemg  is  really  an  art,  and  an  art  that  must 
be  learnt.  It  must  be  learnt  for  the  plainest  of  reasons.  It  is  not  a 
liinple  effort,  nor  the  result  of  simple  sensations ;  it  is  the  consequence 
of  short  and  quick,  but  complicated  trains  of  reasoning,  and  is  necet^ 
sarily  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  a  thousand  associations,  witb- 
oot  which  it  were  the  same  if  the  objects  were  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of 
a  child  or  a  dromedary. 
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It  is  natural  for  us  to  imagine  that  we  must  know  well  and  tho- 
roughly that  with  which  we  are  familiar^  that  we  cannot  fail  la  under- 
stand what  we  see  every  day.  Thus  the  vulgar^  which  imagines  ilself 
a  judge  of  music,  forgets  also  that  there  may  be  more  in  Htm  art  than 
meets  its  own  ear,  and  refoses  to  yield  its  judgment  to  the  Ipaned. 
As  little  can  it  comprehend  the  natural  beauties  which  surronad  it ; 
and  thus  also  it  disbetieves,  as  it  dislikes,  like  Mungo  in  the  Padlock, 
what  it  does  not  understand.  Yet  this  taste  is  of  slow  growth,  and  is 
among  the  last  to  appear.  If  we  doubt  that,  to  be  attained  ia  perfec- 
tion, it  requires  much  and  varidus  study,  much  practice,  and  great 
delicacy  of  feeling,  a  warm  and  creative  imagination,  and  many  ooBab- 
teral  acquisitions,  we  have  only  to  examine  our  own  progress^  to  com- 
pare our  present  state  with  any  previous  one,  and,  in  admittliig  Att 
there  may  be  a  much  longer  path  before  us  than  the  one  we  lum  M 
l)ehind,  learn  to  be  modest. 

As  to  the  public  at  large,  we  have  almost  ourselves  witrnwiiwl  dbe 
rise,  the  origin,  of  the  present  taste,  such  as  it  is,  for  the  beafllHi  tf 
Mature — for  landscape  scenery.  If  it  does  not  yet  possess  mncl^kb 
Itill  a  far  other  public  than  it  was  forty,  nay,  thirty  yean  agik  '  MaA 
if  I  shall  succeed  in  convuicing  your  readers,  wfaedia*  male  i 
that  it  mav  be  yet  a  far  different  public  from  what  it  ia  now^  Ii 
liiat  Mr.  iNewman  and  Mr.  Ackermann,  and  die  remainder  of  i 
ipenious  tribe,  will  join  in  a  handsome  subscription  for  a  pieoe;QCt|iili^ 
aomelhing  better  than  the  silver  palette  of  the  Society  of  Aitt^  l^te 
presented  through  your  hands,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
who  has  written  this  paper,  and  thus  brought  custom  to  i  ~ 
I  beg  to  assare  you  diat  I  am  neither  a  colourman,  nor  a  ] 
nor  even  a  drawing-master;  and  that  the  Lacties  and  Gvei 
mte  ambitious  of  learning  more  than  they  already  know^.i 
'^  apply  as  above."  I  am,  I  assure  you,  a  most  disinterested^ 
terested,  personage ;  and  am  only  ambitimis  to  add  to  te  ^ 
laind  accomplishments  of  the  darling  sex  from  which  all 
msres  and  accomplishments  arise,  and  to  which  they  all  txsML- 

But,  as  I  am  in  danger  of  travelling  out  of  the  recon^  IT  j||A  wly^ 
add,  before  I  take  my  leave,  that  the  great  increase  of  ^' 
vellii^,  while  it  appears  to  originate  in  a  taste  (or  die  I 
ture,  is  that  which  chiefly  tends  to  generate  it.    The  p 
imagining  that  it  sees,  and  admhres,  and  understands; 
doing  what  it  had  but  fancied  before-^n  seeing,  and  adn 
derstanding.    If  a  taste  for  the  art  of  design  is  a^  yet  lowj 
there  is  a  cettam  moderMe  portion  of  it  which  is  widdly  d' 
a  species  of  rambling  and  superficial  literature :  and  all  ^ 
cause,  as  it  is  equally  an  earnest  of  future  improvement    IdOtii 
strive  for  more ;  and,  to  attain  it,  begin  by  convincing  c "      "" 
our  ignorance.    There  are  few  pleasures  better  worth  the*  ^ 
there  are  few  that  cost  less  and  produce  less  pain*— few  that  ] 
tefined  and  delicate  satisfaction,  either  in  tiie  present  ei^o 


ibtnre  recollection.    The  contemplation  <if  Natare  is  B^^ifiM0^aik 
a  cheap  gratification ;  improving  the  heart  wlnle  4t  cultivates  At-lpla;^ 
and  abstracting  us  from  the  view,  as  It  helps  to  guard  i 
intrusion,  of  those  cares,  agsdnst  which  it  requim  idl 
Jiess  and  attention  to  shut  the  door. 
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ftKETOHSS   OF   THE   IRISH   BAR.-^NO.   Flf. 

Serfeani  Lefroy. 
'<Read  your  Bibl«,  Sir,  and  mind  yoor  pune.^^Doir  jVAir. 
Thbrs  is  something  apparently  irreCoociiable  between  the  ainbi« 
lion  and  aridity  which  are  ahnost  inseparable  from  the  propensities  of 
a  successfiu  lawyer,  and  any  very  genuine  enthusiasm  in  religion.     The 
intense  worldliness  of  his  profession  must  produce  upon  his  character 
and  faculties  equally  tangible  results  ;  and  if  it  has  the  effect  of  com- 
municating a  minute  astuteness  to  the  one,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  im- 
part a  spirit  of  lofty  abstraction  to  the  other.    I  cannot  readily  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  sublunary  than  the  bar.     Its  occupations  allow 
no  respite  to  the  mind,  and  refuse  it  all  leave  to  indulge  in  the  aspi- 
rations which  a  high  tendency  to  religion  not  only  generates,  but  re- 
quires.   They  will  not  even  permit  any  native  disposition  to  enthu- 
siasm to  branch  aloft,  but  fetter  it  to  the  earth,  and  constrain  it  to 
^ow  down.    How  can  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  eddying  as  it  is  with  such 
fluctuating  interests,  receive  upon   its  shifting  and  troubled  surface, 
those  noble  images  which  can  never  be  reflected  except  in  the  seques- 
tered calm  of  deep  and  tmruffled  thought  ?    He  whose  spirit  carries  on 
a  continued  commerce  with  the  skies,  is  not  only  ill  adapted  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  society,  but  is  scarcely  conscious  of  it.     He  can 
with  difficulty  perceive  what  is  going  on  at  such  a  distance  below  him  ; 
and  if  he  should  ever  divert  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
bright  and  eternal  pbjects  upon  which  they  are  habitudly  fixed,  it  is 
but  to  compassionate  those  whom  he  beholds  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  idle  and  fantastic  fires  that  mislead  us  in  our  passage  through 
^  this  valley  of  tears."    To  such  a  man,  the  ordinary  ends  of  human 
desire  must  appear  to  be  utterly  preposterous  and  inane.     The  repu- 
tation which  Romilly  has  left  betiind,  must  sound  as  idle  in  his  eani 
as  the  ^nd  that  shsdtes  the  thistle  upon  hb  grave.    An  ardent  reli- 
gionist must  shrink  from  those  offices  which  a  lawyer  would  desig- 
nate as  the  duties,  and  which  are  among  the   necessary  incidentsi 
of  his  profession.    To  play  for  a  little  of  that  worthless  dross,  which 
B  but  a  modification  of  the  same  material  upon  which  he  must  at  last 
lie  low,  all  the  multiform  variety  of  personation  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  lawyer  to  asstune-^to  barter  his  anger  and  his  tears — to  put  in 
mirth  or  sorrow,  as  it  suits  the  purpose  of  every  man  who  can  purchase 
the  mercenary  joke  or  the  stipendiary  lamentation  :-^hese  appear  td 
be  offices  for  which  an  enthusiastic  Christian  is  not  eminently  quali- 
fied.   Still  less  would  he  be  disposed  to  misquote  and  to  misrecite— 
to  warp  the  facts,  and  to  throw   dust   into  the  eyes  of  justice — to 
enter  into  an  artificial  sympathy  whh  baseness — ^to  make  prostitutes 
of  his  faculties,  and  surrender  them  in  such  an  imcompromising  sub- 
serviency to  the  passions  of  his  client,  as  to  make  them  the  indiscrn 
minate  utensils  of  depravity.     But  how  fallacious  is  all  speculation^ 
when  unillustrated  by  example,  and  how  rapidly  these  misty  conjec- 
tures disappear,  before  the  warm  and  conspicuous  piety  of  the  learned 
gentleman  whose  name  is  prefixed  to  this  number  of  the  ''  Sketches  of 
the  Irish  bar."    This  eminent  practitioner,  who  has  rivab  in  capacity, 
hut  is  without  a  competitor  in  religion,  refutes  all  this  injurious  sur- 
niise;  and  in  answer  to  mere  inlerence  aod  theory^  the  sainted  fira-. 
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ternity  amongst  whom  he  plays  so  remarkable  a  part,  and  who  with 
emulative  admiration  behold  him  uniting  in  his  person  the  good  things  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  less  earthly  benedictions  of  the  New,  may 
triumphantly  appeal  to  the  virtues  and  to  the  opulence  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lefroy. 

The  person  who  has  accomplished  this  exemplary  recondbtion  be« 
tween  characters  so  opposite  in  appearance  as  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
gospel  and  a  wily  disputant  at  die  bar,  stands  in  great  prominence  in 
the  Four  Courts,  but  b  still  more  noted  among  "  the  Saints"  in  Dublin, 
and  I  think  may  be  accounted  their  leader.  These  are  an  influential 
and  rapidly  increasing  body,  which  is  not  wholly  separated  from  the 
church,  but  is  appended  to  it  by  a  very  loose  and  slender  tie.  They 
may  be  designated  as  the  Jansenists  of  the  establishment ;  for  in  their 
doctrines  of  grace  and  of  election  they  border  very  closely  upon  the 
professors  of  the  Port-Royal.  For  men  who  hold  in  such  indifierence 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  they  are  singularly  surrounded  with  its 
fugacious  enjoyments.  Encompassed  with  innocuous  luxuries  and 
innocent  voluptuousness,  they  felicitously  contrast  their  external  wealth 
with  that  mortification  of  the  spirit  of  which  they  make  so  lavish  a 
profession,  and  of  which  none  but  an  irreclaimable  sceptic  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  At  the  bar  they  are  to  be  found  in  considerable  strength, 
and  are  distinguished  among  their  brethren  for  their  zeal  in  the  advance^ 
ment  of  the  interests  of  reli^on  and  their  own.  They  are,  in  general, 
sedulous  and  weU'-ioformeck--competent  to  the  discharge  of  ordinary 
business,  and  free  of  all  ambition  of  dbplay — a  little  uncandid  in  their 
practice,  and  careless  of  the  means  by  which  success  is  to  be  attained — 
pursuivants  of  authority  and  followers  of  the  great — gentlemanlike  in 
their  demeanour,  but  not  without  that  touch  of  arrogance  towards  their 
inferiors,  which  is  an  almost  uniform  attendant  upon  an  over-anxious 
deference  to  power — strong  adherents  to  abstract  principles  of  pro- 
priety, and  vehement  inculcators  of  the  eternal  rules  of  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  prodigally  prone  to  any  Samaritan  sensibilities — amiable 
in  their  homes,  and  somewhat  selfish  out  of  them — fluent  reciters  of  the 
scriptures — conspicuously  decent  in  their  manners,  and  entirely  regard* 
less  of  the  apple-wenches  in  the  Hall. 

The  great  prototype  of  thb  meritorious  firatemity  is  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lefroy.  It  would  do  good  to  the  heart  of  the  learned  member  for 
Galway  to  visit  his  stables  on  a  Sunday.  The  generous  animals  who 
inhabit  these  exemplary  tenements,  participate  in  his  relaxations,'  and 
fulfil  with  scriptural  exactness  the  sacred  injunction  of  repose.  Smooth 
as  thdr  benevolent  master,  they  stand  in  their  staUs  amidst  all  the 
luxury  of  grain,  and,  from  theu:  sobriety  and  sleekness,  might  readily 
be  recognized  as  the  steeds  of  a  prosperous  and  pious  man.  It  is  one 
of  the  Serjeant's  favourite  canons,  that  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal 
creation  should  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  day,  and  contri- 
bute the  oflering  of  their  involuntary  homage.  Loosened  himself  from 
the  rich  wain  of  his  professicm,  he  extendls  a  similar  indulgence  to  the 
gentle  quadrupeds,  who  are  relieved  on  that  day  firom  the  easy  obligation 
of  drawing  one  of  the  handsomest  equipiunss  in  Dublin,  to  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  chariots  of  the  primitive  Christians  did  not  bear  a  very 
exact  resemblance.  If  you  should  chance  on  Sunday  to  walk  near  the 
Asylum  (a  chapel  in  Leeson-street,  which,  finom  the  number  of  sanctimo- 
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oious  lawyers  who  inhabit  it,  is  called  ^^  Swaddling-bar/'^  you  will  see 
the  learned  Serjeant  proceeding  to  this  favoured  domicile  of  worship, 
near  which  he  resides   without  any  verification  of  the  proverb,  with  a 
huge  Bible  bound  in  red  morocco  under  his  arm.     It  is  a  truly  edifying 
spectacle.     A  halo  of  piety  is  diffused  about  him.     His  cheeks,  so  far 
from  being  worn  out  by  the  vigils  of  his  profession,  or  suffused  with  the 
evaporations  of  the  midnight  lamp,  are  bright,  shining,  and  vermilioned. 
There  is  a  gloss  of  sanctity  upon  them,  which  is  happily  contrasted 
with  the  care-coloured  visages  of  the  profane.     A  serious  contented- 
ness  is  observable  in  his  aspect,  which  indicates  a  mind  on  the  best 
footing  with  heaven  and  with  itself.     There  is  an  evangelical  neatness 
in  his  attire.     His  neckcloth  is  closely  tied,  and  knotted  with  a  simple 
precision.     His  suit  of  sables,  in  the  formality  of  its  outline,  bears  attes- 
tation to  the  stitches  of  some  inspired  tailor  who  alternately  cuts  out 
a  Religion  and  a  coat — his  hose  are  of  grey  silk — his  shoes  are  bur- 
nished with  a  mysterious  polish,  black  as  the  lustre  of  his  favourite 
TertulUan.     As  he  passes  to  the  house  of  worship,  he  attracts  the  pious 
notice  of  the  devouter  fair  who  flock  to  the  windows  to  behold  him, 
but,  heedless  of  their  perilous  admiration,  he  advances  without  any 
indulgence  of  human  vanity  and  joins  the  convocation   of  the  elect. 
There  his  devotion  exhales  itself  in  enraptured  evaporations,  which 
nothing  but  the  rec(^ition  of  some  eminent  solicitor  in  the  adjoining 
pew  can  interrupt.     The  service  being  over,  he  proceeds  to  fill  up  the 
residue  of  the  day  with  acts  of  religious  merit,  and,  as  I  have  heard, 
with  deeds  of  genuine  humanity  and  worth.    With  him,  1  really  be- 
lieve that  upon  a  day  which  he  sets  apart  firom  worldly  occupation, 
with  periiaps  too  much  Puritan  exactness,  '^  works  of  mercy  are  a  part 
of  rest.'*    While  I  venture  to  indulge  in  a  little  ridicule  of  his  Sabba- 
tarian precision,  which  is  not  wholly  free  firom  that  sort  of  pedantry 
which  is  observable  in  religion  as  well  as  in  learning,  I  should  regret  to 
withhold  from  him  the  encomium  which  he  really  deserves.     It  has  been 
whispered,  it  is  true,  that  his  compassion  is,  in  a  great  degree,  instiga- 
ted by  his  theological  predelictions,  and  that  it  has  as  much  of  ;secta- 
rianism  as  of  philanthropy.     But  humanity,  however  modified,  is  still 
humanity.     If,  in  leaving  the  chamber  of  sufifering  and  of  sorrow,  he 
marks  with  a  bank-note  the  leaf  of  the  Bible  which  he  has  been  read- 
ing at  the  bed-side  of  some  poorer  saint,  let  there  be  given  to  his  beue- 
volence,  restricted  as  it  may  be  by  his  peculiar  propensities  in  belief, 
a  cordial  praise.     The  sphere  of  charity  must  needs  be  limited ;  and  of 
his  own  money,  it  is  a  clear  truism  to  say,  he  is  entitled  to  dispose  as 
he  thinks  proper.    With  respect  to  the  public  money,  the  case  is  differ- 
ent,  and  upon  the  distribution  of  a  fund  of  which  he  and  certain 
other  gentlemen  of  his  profession  are  the  trustees,  (so  at  least  they 
have  made  themselves,)  there  appears  less  right  to  exercise  a  sum- 
mary discretion.     I  allude  to  the  Kildare-street  Association,  of  which. 
he  is  one  of  the  principal  members. 

The  street  firom  which  this  association  has  derived  its  name  has 
brought  the  extremes  in  morals  into  a  close  conjunction.  The  Phari- 
sees of  Dublin  have  posted  themselves  in  a  most  Sadducean  vicinage, 
for  their  meetings  are  held  beside  the  most  fashionable  gaming-club  in 
Ireland.  Load  indeed  and  long  are  the  oratorical  ejaculations  which 
fiiBue  from  the  assemblies  held  under  the  peculiar  auspices  of  the  iUu- 
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minated  associates  of  the  long  robe.  Here  they  hold  out  an  useful 
example  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  zeal,  and  indulge  their  generous  pro- 
pensities at  little  cost.  They  receive,  by  parliamentary  grant,  an  annu- 
al sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  for  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  by  a 
prodigious  stretch  of  mdividual  beneficence  a  hundred  guineas  are 
added  through  a  private  subscription  among  the  elect.  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  this  fund  they  have  established  rules  which  are  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  ends  for  which  the  grant  has  been  made  by  parliament. 
They  require  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  every  school  to  which 
assistance  is  given.  With  this  condition  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
(and  the  chief  amongst  the  Protestant  hierarchy  concur  in  their  oppo- 
sition) have  refused  to  comply.  The  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the 
scriptures,  unaccompanied  by  any  comment  illustrative  of  the  peculiar 
sense  in  which  they  are  explained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  in  which  that  church  is 
founded.  The  divines  of  Kildare-street  have,  however,  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  demonstrating  to  this  obstinate  and  refractory 
priesthood,  that  they  understand  the  tenets  and  spirit  of  their  religion 
much  better  than  any  doctor  at  Maynooth.  A  consequent  acrimony 
has  arisen  between  the  parties,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  few 
channels  of  education  which  exist  in  the  country  are  denied  all  supply 
from  a  source  which  has  been  thus  arbitrarily  shut  up.  It  is  lament- 
able, that,  in  the  enforcement  of  these  fanatical  enactments,  so  much 
petty  vindictiveness  and  theological  acerbity  should  be  displayed.  The 
assemblies  held  at  Kildare-street,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  intelligence  among  the  lower  classes,* exhibit 
many  of  the  qudities  of  sectarian  virulence  in  their  most  ludicrous 
shape.  A  few  individuals  who  presiune  to  dissent  from  the  august 
authorities  yho  preside  at  these  meetings,  occasionally  venture  to  enter 
iheir  public  protest  both  against  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  imposing 
9  virtually  impracticable  condition  upon  the  allocation  of  the  parlia- 
mentary fun<).  Lord  Cloncurry  implores  them,  with  an  honest  frank- 
ness, to  abandon  their  proselytising  speculation.  O'Connel  too,  who 
^'like  a  French  falcpn  flies  at  every  thing  he  sees,"  comes  panting  from 
the  Four  Courts^  and  giyes  them  a  speech  straight.  The  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  auditory,  which  is  compounded  of  very  different  ma- 
terials from  the  meetings  which  the  counsellor  is  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing with  so  much  success,  are  not  a  little  singular.  Of  the  ingre- 
dients of  th»  assembly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words.  Aware 
of  his  purpose,  the  Saints  employ  themselves  for  some  days  before 
in  congregating  all  those  who  hold  bis  politics  and  his  creed  in  their 
most  special  s^bhorrence.  They  accordingly  collect  a  very  motley  con^ 
yocatioQ.  In  the  back-ground  are  posted  a  strong  phalanx  of  the 
ragged  and  ferocious  votaries  of  Mr.  Cooper.  These  persons  belong 
to  the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  of  whose  religion  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  give  any  more  definite  description,  than  that  they  regard  the 
Pluoket-street  orator  as  on  a  very  close  footing  with  the  Divinity,  and 
entertain  shrewd  doubts  whether  he  be  not  the  prophet  Enoch  hlipself. 
Adjoining  to  this  detachment,  which  is  posted  as  a  kind  of  corps  de 
rescrvey  whose  aid  is  to  be  resorted  to  upon  a  case  of  special  emergen- 
cy, the  Evangelicals  of  York-street  are  drawn  up.  Next  come  a  chosen 
band  of  Quakers  and  Quakeresses ;  and  lastly  are  arrayed  The 
l^aints,  more  properly  so  called,  with  the  learned  Serjeant  and  divers 
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oily-tongaed  barristers  at  their  head.  The  latter  are  judiciously  dis- 
persed among  the  pretty  enthusiasts  who  occupy  the  front  benches,  and 
whisper  a  compliment  in  the  ear  of  some  soft*eyed  votary,  who  bears 
the  seal  of  grace  upon  her  smooth  and  ivory  brow.  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  observe,  that  among  the  softer  sex  the  Saints  have 
made  very  considerable  way.  The  cold  worship  of  the  establishment 
is  readily  abandoned  for  the  more  impassioned  adoration  which  cor«- 
rects  the  tameness  and  frigidity  of  the  constituted  creed.  The  latter 
isy  indeed,  a  kind  of  Catholicism  cut  down ;  it  is  popery  without 
enthusiasm ;  and  to  remedy  its  want  of  stimulus,  an  exciting  system 
has  been  devised,  the  practices  and  tenets  of  which  are  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  pungency.  The  Kildare-street  meetings  are  attended 
by  some  of  the  prettiest  women  in  Dublin ;  and  1  should  say,  in  justice 
to  these  tender  devotees,  that  they  appear  there  with  a  peculiar  interest. 
There  b  a  studied  modesty  in  their  attire  that  only  excites  the  imagi* 
nations  which  it  purposes  to  repress. 

In  this  scene,  thus  strangely  compounded,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the 
popish  agitator  engaged  in  a  wrestle  with  the  passions  and  antipathies 
of  his  hearers.  The  moment  he  rises,  an  obscure  murmur,  or  rather 
growl,  is  heard  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  room.  This  discour- 
teous sound  proceeds  from  the  Cooperites,  who  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
strain themselves  from  any  stronger  expression  of  abhorrence  towards 
this  poisoned  scion  of  St.  Omer's.  The  politer  portion  of  the  audience 
interfere,  and  the  learned  Serjeant  intreats  that  he  may  be  heard. 
CConnd  proceeds,  and  professes  as  strong  and  unaffected  a  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Writings  as  any  of  them  can  entertain ;  but  at  the  same 
time  b^s  leave  to  insinuate,  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  the  repository  of 
divine  truths,  but  the  record  of  human  depravity,  and  that,  as  a  narra- 
tive, it  comprehends  examples  of  atrocity,  with  the  detail  of  which  it 
is,  perhaps,  injudicious  that  youth  and  innocence  should  become  far 
miliar.  Are  crimes  which  rebel  against  nature,  the  fit  theme  of  do- 
mestic contemplation  ?  and  are  not  facts  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  very  knowledge  of  which  every  father  should  desire  to  secure 
his  child  ?  If  he  were  desperate  enough  to  open  the  Holy  Writings  in 
that  very  assembly,  and  to  read  aloud  the  examples  of  guilt  which 
they  commemorate,  the  face  of  every  woman  would  turn  to  scarlet,  and 
the  hand  of  every  man  would  be  lifted  up  in  wrath :  and  are  the  pages 
which  reveal  the  darkest  depths  of  depravity  fitted  for  the  speculations 
of  boyhood  and  the  virgin's  meditations  ?  Will  not  the  question  be 
asked.  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  and  b  it  right  that  such  a  question 
should  be  put,  to  which  such  an  answer  may  be  given  ?  The  field  of 
conjecture  oi^t  not  to  be  opened  to  those  whose  innocence  and 
whose  ignorance  are  so  closely  allied.  Sacred  as  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge may  appear,  and  although  it  grow  beside  that  of  life,  its  fruits 
are  full  of  bitterness  and  death.  Mr.  O'Connel  then  insists  that  the 
Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  forced  into  curculation,  and  that  a  bounty 
should  not  be  put  upon  their  dispersion  among  the  shoeless,  hoseless, 
shirtless,  and  houseless  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Give  them  work  and 
food  instead  of  theology.  Are  they  capable  of  comprehendinor  the 
dark  and  mysterious  intimations  of  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John's  Revelation  ? 
Would  not  the  Apocalypse  bother  the  learned  Serjeant  himself?  and 
have  not  his  poor  countrymen  enough  to  endure,  and  are  they  not  suf- 
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ficiently  disposed  to  quarrel,  without  the  additional  incentiTe  of  pole- 
mics ?  Is  it  in  &  ditch  school  that  his  learned  friend  conceives  thai  the 
mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  and  not  more  emtMorasaD^ 
Sacrament,  are  to  be  discussed  ? 

Kindling  as  he  advances,  the  great  demagogue  throws  hiipaelf  into 
other  topics,  and  charges  his  pious  friends  with  a  violation  of  their 
duty  to  the  public,  in  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  conditions  against 
which  every  Roman  Catliolic  exclaims.  He  disputes  their  right  to 
exercise  a  compulsion  founded  on  their  own  phantasies  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  solemn  trust,  and  at  last  roundly  insinuates  that  proselytism 
must  be  their  object.  At  this  a  mighty  uproar  ensues.  The  holy 
rabble  in  the  <Ustance  send  up  a  tremendous  shout :  their  Bibks  are 
brandished — ^their  eyes  gleam  with  a  more  deadly  fire — and  their  &ces 
become  more  formidably  grim  : — a  thrill  of  indignation  nuis  throu^ 
the  whole  assembly — the  spirit  of  Obadiah  himself  is  moved  widua 
him,  and  even  the  ladies  allow  the  fierce  infection  to  make  its  way  into 
their  gentle  and  forbearing  breasts.  An  universal  sibilation  is  heard, — 
mouths  that  pout  and  mince  their  orisons  with  Madonna  sweetness  are 
suddenly  (hstorted, — a  hiss  issues  frx>m  lips  of  roses,  and  intimates  the 
venom  that  larks  beneath.  O'Connel  sdiiggles  hard  and  long,  but  he 
is  at  length  fairly  shouted  down.  In  the  midst  of  this  stormy  ooofo- 
sion,  the  learned  Serjeant  appears,  and  the  moment  hb  tall  and  slender 
person  is  presented  to  their  notice,  a  deep  and  reverential  silence  per- 
vades the  meeting.    The  previous  tumult  is  followed  by  attention 

''  Still  as  Digbt,  or  niinmer*s  noontide  ar"— 

the  ladies  resume  their  suavity,  and  look  angel^ical  again ;  and  the 
men  chuckle  at  his  anticipated  triumphs  over  the  far-famed  misaonaiy 
of  Antictu-ist.  To  pursue  their  champion  through  his  victorious  reply 
would  swell  my  pages  beyond  their  fitting  compass ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  satisfactorily  demonstrates  the  propriety  of  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet fix)m  the  Prophecies,  and  turning  the  Apocalypse  into  a  primer. 
He  points  out  the  manifold  advantages  of  familiarizing  the  youthfiil 
mind  with  the  history  of  the  Jews.  The  applauses  of  his  audhon,  and 
his  own  heated  conviction  (for  he  is  quite  sincere),  inflame  him  into 
emotions  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  eloquence,  and  raise  his  lai^^uage 
beyond  its  ordinary  tone.  The  feelings  nearest  to  his  heart  ascend  to 
his  mind,  and  communicate  their  effervescence.  His  phrase  is  struck 
with  the  stamp  of  passion.  His  eye  becomes  ennobled  with  better 
thought ;  he  shuiHes  ofif  for  a  moment  the  coil  of  his  forensic  habi- 
tudes. The  universal  difiusion  of  Christian  truth  fills  him  with  entfaii- 
»asm.  He  beholds  the  downfall  of  Popery  in  the  opening  dimness  of 
time.  Every  chapel  b  touched  by  that  harlequin  the  fancy  into  a 
conventicle.  The  mass  bells  are  cracked,  and  the  pots  of  lustral  water 
are  shattered.  A  millennium  of  Methodism  succeeds.  A  new  Jerusa- 
lem arises.  The  Jews  are  converted  (a  favourite  project  wiA  the 
Serjeant,  who  holds  an  annual  meetmg  for  the  purpose) ;  ail  Monmootb- 
street  is  illuminated;  its  tattered  robes  are  turned  into  mantles  of 
glory.  The  temple  is  rebuilt  upon  an  exact  model  of  the  Foiir-Coiiits. 
The  Harlot  of  Babylon  b  stripped  stark-oaked,  and  the  cardinals  are 
given  over  to  Sir  Harcourt  Lees.  At  length  the  vbion  becomes  too 
radiant  for  endurance.    A  third  heaven  opais  upon  him,  and  he  sinks 
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exhausted  by  his  enjoyments,  and  perspiring  with  ecstasy,  amidst  the 
transports  of  auditors  to  whom  he  imparts  a  rapture  ahnost  equal  to 
his  own. 

Let  me  conduct  the  reader  from  JCildare-street  to  the   Court  of 
Chancery.     Here  an  utter  transformation  takes  place  in  the  person  of 
the  learned  Serjeant,  which  almost  brings  his  indentity  into  doubt.     In* 
stead  of  eyes  alternately  veiled  in  the  humility  of  their  long  and  down- 
cast lashes,  or  lifted  up  in  visionary   devotion,  you   behold  them 
fixed  upon  the  Chancellor,  and  watching  with  a  subtle  intensity  all  the 
shifUngs  of  expression  with  which  the  judicial  countenance  intimates  its 
approval  or  dissent.     The  whole  face  of  the  vigilant  and  wily  pleader 
is  overspread  with  craft.     There  is  a  lurking  of  design  in  every  feature 
of  his  sharp  and  elongated  visage.     You  will  not  perceive  any  nice 
play  of  the  muscles,  or  shadowings  of  sentiment  in  his  physiognomy  ; 
it  is  fixed,  hard,  and  imperturbable.     His  deportment  is  in  keeping 
with  his  countenance.    He  scarcely  ever  stands  perfectly  erect,  and 
there  is  nothing  upright  or  open  in  his  bearing.     His  shoulders  are 
contracted  and  drawn  in  ;  and  the  body  is  bent,  while  the  neck  is  pro- 
truded.    No  rapidity  of  gesture,  or  suddenness  of  movement,  indicates 
the  imanticipated  startings  up  of  thought.     The  arm  is  never  braced 
in   the  strenuous  confidence   of  vigorous   enforcement   with   which 
Plnnket  hurls  the  truth  at  the  Bench ;  but  the  long  and  taper  fing'en 
just  tip  the  green  table  on  which  they  arc  laid  with  a  peculiar  light- 
ness.   In  this  attitude,  in  which  he  looks  a  sophism  personified,  he  ap- 
plies his  talents  and  erudition  to  the  sustainment  of  the  most  question- 
able case,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  if  weeping  innocence  and  virtuous 
misfortune   clung  to  him   for  support.     The  doubtful  merits  of  his 
client  seem  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  his  abilities ;  and  if  some  obso- 
lete form  can  be  raised  firom  oblivion,  if  some  preposterous  precedent 
can  be  found  in  the  mass  of  antiquated  decbion  under  which  all  rear 
son  and  justice  are  entombed ;  or  if  some  petty  flaw  can  be  found 
in  the  pleadings  of  Ins  adversary,  which  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  his 
minute  and  microscopic  eye,  woe  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan !     The 
Chancellor  is  called  upon  to  decide  in  conformity  with  some  old  mo- 
nastic doctrine.     The  pious  Serjeant  presses  him  upon  every  side.     He 
surrounds  him  with  a  horde  of  barbarous  authorities ;  and  giving  no 
quarter  to  common  sense,  and  having  beaten  equity  down,  and  laid 
simple  honesty  prostrate,  he  sets  up  the  factious   demurrer  and  the 
malicious  plea  in  trophy  upon  their  ruins.     Every  expedient  is  called 
into  ud  :  facts  are  perverted,  precedents  are  tortured,  positions  unheard 
before  are  laid  down  as  sacred  canons;   and  in  order  to  efiect  the 
otter  wreck  of  the  opposite  party,  deceitful  lights  are  held  up  as  the 
great  beacons  of  leged  truth.    In  short,  one  who  had  previously  seen 
&e  learned  Serjeant  for  the  first  time  in  a  Bible  Society,  would  hardly 
believe  him  to  be  the  same,  but  would  almost  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  it  was  the  Genius  of  Chicane  which  had  invested  itself  with  an 
angelic  aspect,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  more  efiectually  accomplishing 
its  pernicious  ends,  had  assumed  the  celestial  guise  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lefroy. 

Let  me  not  be  considered  as  casting  an  imputation  upon  this  able, 
and,  I  believe,  amiable  man.  In  the  exhibition  of  so  much  professional 
dexterity  and  SKeal,  he  does  no  more  than  what  every  advocate  will 
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r^ard  as  his  doty.  I  am  only  indulging  in  some  surprise  at  the  prompt- 
ness and  faciiitv  of  his  transition  from  the  religious  to  the  forensic 
mood ;  and  at  the  success  with  which  he  divests  himself  of  that  moral 
squeamishness,  which  one  would  suppose  to  be  incidental  to  his  intel- 
lectual habits.  Looking  at  him  as  an  advocate,  he  deserves  great  enco- 
mium. In  industry  he  is  not  surpassed  by  any  member  of  nis  profes- 
sion. It  was  his  good  fortune,  that,  soon  after  he  had  been  called  to 
the  bar,  Liord  Redesdale  should  have  been  lord  chancellor.  That 
great  lawyer  introduced  a  reformation  in  Irish  practice.  He  substitu- 
ted great  learning,  uewearied  diligence,  and  a  spirit  of  scientific  discus- 
sion, for  the  flippant  apophthegms  and  urritable  self-sufficiency  of  the 
late  Lord  Clare.  He  entertained  an  honourable  passion  for  the  study, 
as  well  as  for  the  profits  of  his  profession,  and  not  satisfied  with  pronounc- 
ing judgments  which  adjusted  the  rights  of  the  immediate  parties,  he 
disclosed  the  foundations  of  his  decisions,  and  opening  the  deep  ground- 
work of  equity,  revealed  the  principles  upon  which  the  whole  edifice  b 
established.  The  value  of  these  essays  delivered  from  the  Bench  was 
well  appreciated  by  Mr.  Lefroy,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Schoales, 
engag^  in  the  reports  which  bear  their  names,  and  which  are  justly 
held  in  so  much  esteem.  Soon  after  their  publication,  Mr.  Lefroy  rose 
into  business,  for  which  he  was  in  every  way  qualified.  He  was  much 
favoured  by  Lord  Redesdale,  and  now  enjoys  the  warm  friendship  of 
Lord  Manners,  for  whom  he  acts  as  confidential  counsel.  Hb  great 
familiarity  with  cases,  and  a  spirit  of  peculiar  deference  to  hb  Lord- 
ship, combined  with  eminent  capacity,  have  secured  for  him  a  large 
portion  of  the  judicial  partialities.  lie  b  in  the  fullest  practice,  and, 
takuig  hb  private  and  professional  income  into  account,  may  be  well 
regarded  as  the  wealthiest  man  at  the  Irish  Bar.  His  great  fortune, 
however,  has  not  had  the  efiect  of  impairing  in  him  the  spirit  of  acqui- 
sition. He  exhibits,  indeed,  as  acute  a  perception  of  pecuniary  excite- 
ment, as  any  of  his  less  devout  brethren  of  the  coif. 

Serjeant  Lefroy  will  in  all  likelihood  be  shortly  nused  to  the  Bench. 
He  has  already  officiated  upon  one  occasion  as  a  judge  of  assise,  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  some  of  the  regular  judges,  and  gone  the 
Munster  circuit.  His  opinions  and  demeanour  in  this  capacity  are 
not  undeserving  of  mention :  they  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Ireland,  and  in  England  have  not  esomed  observation.  Armed  with 
the  King's  commission,  he  arrived  in  Limerick  in  the  midst  of  those 
dreadful  scenes  to  which  no  country  in  Europe  affords  a  paralleL 
All  the  mounds  of  civil  institution  appeared  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  dark  and  overwhelming  tide,  which  was  running  with  a  tremen- 
dous current,  and  swelling  every  day  into  a  more  portentous  magni- 
tude. Social  order  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  A  wild  and  furious  po- 
pulation, barbarized  by  a  heartless  and  almost  equally  savage  gentry, 
had  burst  through  the  bonds  by  which  its  madness  had  been  hitherto 
restrained,  and  rushed  into  an  insurrection  in  which  the  animosities  of 
a  civil,  were  blended  with  the  ferocity  of  a  servile  war.  Revenge  and 
hunger  employed  their  united  excitations  in  working  up  this  formida- 
ble insanity.  Reckless  of  the  loss  of  an  existence  which  afforded  them 
no  enjoyment,  the  infuriated  victims  of  the  landlord  and  the  tithe-proc- 
tor extended  to  the  lives  of  others  the  same  estimate  which  they  set 
upon  their  own,  and  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  breatk 
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was  illustrated  in  the  dail^  assassinations  which  were  devised  with  the 
guile,  and  perpetrated  with  the  fury  of  an  Indian  tribe.  The  whole 
country  smoked  with  the  traces  of  devastation— ^hlood  was  shed  at 
noon  upon  the  public  way — and  crimes  even  more  dreadful  than  mur- 
der made  every  parent  tremble.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  county 
of  Limerick,  when  the  learned  Serjeant  arrived  to  administer  a  remedy 
for  these  frightful  evils.  The  calendar  presented  almost  all  the  possi- 
ble varieties  which  guilt  could  assume,  and  might  be  designated  as  a 
hideous  misceUany  of  crime.  The  court-house  exhibited  an  appalling 
spectacle.  A  deep  and  a wful»  silence  hung  heavily  upon  it,  and  the 
consciousness  that  lay  upon  every  man's  heart,  of  the  frightful  crisis 
to  which  the  county  seemed  rapidly  advancing^  bound  up  the  very 
breath  of  tlie  assembly  in  a  fearful  hush.  The  wretched  men  in  the 
dock  stood  before  the  judicial  novice  in  a  heedless  certainty  of  their 
fate.  A  desperate  independence  of  their  destiny  seemed  to  dilate 
their  Ivroad  and  expanded  chests,  and  their  powerful  faces  gave  a 
gloomy  token  of  their  sullen  indifference  to  death.  Their  confederates 
in  guilt  stood  around  them  with  much  stronger  intimations  of  anxiety 
b  their  looks,  and  as  they  eyed  their  fellow  conspirators  in  the  dock, 
seemed  to  mutter  a  vow  of  vengeance  for  every  hair  that  should  be 
touched  upon  their  heads.  The  gentry  of  the  county  stood  in  the  gal- 
leries with  a  kind  of  confession  in  their  aspect,  that  they  had  them- 
selves been  participant  in  the  production  of  the  crimes  which  they 
were  collected  to  punish,  but  which  they  knew  that  they  could  not  re- 
press. In  this  assembly,  so  silent  that  the  onsheatii^  of  a  stiletto 
might  have  been  heard  amidst  its  hush,  the  learned  Serjeant  rose,  and 
called  for  the  piece  of  parchment  in  which  an  indictment  had  been 
written.  It  was  duly  presented  to  him  by  the  derk  of  the. crown. 
Lifting  up  the  legal  scroU,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  said,  ^^  Behold ! 
in  this  parchment  writing,  the  causes  of  all  the  misery  with  which  the 
Lord  has  afflicted  this  unhappy  island  are  expressed.  Here  is  the 
whole  (mystery  {of  guilt  manifestiy  revealed.  All,  all  is  intimated  in 
the  indictment.  Unhappy  men,  you  have  not  the  fear  of  God  before 
your  eyes,  and  you  are  moved  by  the  instigations  of  the  Devil."  This 
address  went  beyond  all  expectation — the  wretches  in  the  dock  gazed 
upon  their  sacred  monitor  with  a  scowling  stare — ^the  Bar  tipped  each 
other  the  wink — the  parsons  thought  that  this  was  a  palpable  interfe- 
rence with  my  Lord  the  Bishop — the  O'Grady's  thrust  their  tongues 
mto  their  cheeks,  and  O'Connel  cried  out  ^^  leather !"  I  have  no  room 
to  transcribe  the  rest  of  this  remarkable  charge.  It  corresponded  with 
the  specimen  already  given,  and  verified  the  reference  to  the  fabulist. 
So,  indeed,  does  every  charge  delivered  from  the  Irish  Bench.  Each 
man  indulges  in  his  peculiar  propensities.  Shed  blood  enough,  cnes 
old  Renault.  Be  just,  be  humane,  be  merciful,  says  Bushe.  While 
the  learned  Serjeant  charges  a  confederacy  between  Beelzebub  and 
Captain  ^Rock,  imputes  the  atrocities  of  the  South  to  an  immediate 
diabolical  interposition,  and  lays  at  the  Devil's  door  al^  the  calamities 
«f  Ireland. 
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THE   LORD   OF   VALLADOLID.* 

Tm  Monarch  of  Amgon  hiedXo  the  field, 

The  flower  ol  his  warrion  round, 
When  a  stranger  knight,  with  no  arms  on  his  sfaadd, 

Approach'd  from  the  distant  ground : 
Far  flash'd  his  blue  mail  in  the  sunbeams  bright, 

As  bb  war-horse  career'd  the  plain, 
With  I'oam-cover'd  bit  and  an  eye  ol'  light, 
And  nostrils  distended,  that  breathed  in  their  nugfat 

Thick  smoke  round  his  bridle's  chain. 

The  courtiers  were  still— not  a  whisper  was  heard*— 

All  eyes  on  the  strange  knight  gased ; 
From  his  horse  he  alighted — no  visage  appeared, 

His  plume-shaded  beaver  was  raised : 
He  moved  t'ward  the  presence  of  majesty, 

With  the  air  oJ  a  noble  graced ', 
An  were  awenitnick  and  dumb  as  he  slowly  drew  nigfa, 
And,  lifting  his  steel-cover'd  fingers  on  high, 

His  beaver  and  helmet  displaced. 

Peransides,  the  traitor  to  Arragon's  king — 

Tis  he  that  stands  hoary  there. 
Where  the  ancient  oak,  aloft  wavering, 

Shoots  its  stately  gnarl'd  boughs  in  an- : 
And  his  knee  to  the  monarch  he  lowly  bends. 

His  band  a  vile  halter  bears ; — 
Distrusted,  alone,  unsupported  by  friends, 
On  the  rock  of  his  courage  and  truth  he  depends, 

In  the  wane  of  his  glorious  years. 

"  O  king !  I  once  swore  to  be  true  to  thy  caus» 

With  the  blood  in  every  vein. 
And  I  tender  it  now  for  my  breach  of  the  laws, 

To  wash  out  the  forfeited  stain ! 
O  king !  at  thy  footstool  this  worn  life  I  lay, 
But  thou  ne'er  canst  take  from  me 
That  which  I  more  cherish,  my  honour,  away. 
Nor  Uackeii  a  name  with  foul  treachery, 
That  ne'er  hath  been  treacherous  to  thee. 

"  I  was  bound  by  my  knighthood,  by  justice,  by  ties. 

More  worth  than  these  sinews  dry ; 
More  worth  than  the  fast  ebbing  tide  that  supplies 

This  old  heart  with  its  pulses  high : — 
By  the  law  of  Castile  and  my  country's  command, 

When  its  Queen  you  divorced  from  your  throne. 
She  took  back  the  dties  I  held  at  your  hand- 
She  took  her  dominion  again  o'er  the  land, 

Her  forefathers'  right  and  her  own. 

« I  blush  for  my  country ! — ^this  insult  of  thina 

To  the  bk>od  of  proud  Castile 
Might  cancel  all  bonds  of  my  vassals  and  mine, 

All  service  of  homage  and  steel — 
But  Feranzules  no  traitor  shall  shield  with  his 

Though  faithless, — it  was  to  be  just  * 
To  his  Queen  he  has  acted  as  dut^  became. 
And  now  is  before  thee  unsullied  m  fame. 

To  pay  with  his  life  for  his  trust." 


*  See  a  strikmg  Fragment  of  Spanish  History,  page  309  of  this  work. 
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The  courtiers  shrink  back  from  the  space  where  stand* 

Valladolid's  grey  lord  alone, 
Grasping  firmly  the  cord  with  his  clinging  hands, 

And  his  black  bright  eyes  flung  down  j — 
M  if  o'er  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea, 

He  clung  for  his  last  inch  of  life, 
To  the  only  stay  that  on  earth  he  could  see, 
That  would  save  him  from  shame — ^from  the  agony 

Of  his  bosom's  speechless  strife. 

When  the  Kiajj^  thus  address'd  him  (unchanged  was  hit 

His  sight  on  the  ground  yet  lay  :)-- 
"  Peronsiiles  an  upright  judge  hast  thou  been 

Of  princes  in  open  day — 
Thou  hast  justly  judged — ^but  let  none  like  thee 

E'er  presume  to  cast  a  crown, 
That  dare  not  as  boldly  the  loser  see-^ 
That  dare  not  uphold  his  judgment  free, 

in  the  shade  of  the  Monarch's  frown!" 
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FonihiU. 

A  WORK  of  high  art  deserves  to  be  traced  and  followed  to  whither- 
soever  the  chances  and  changes  of  time  may  carry  it — its  biography 
is  worthy  of  being  recorded  and  read,  even  when  itself,  fr<jn  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  materiab  which  form  it,  may  have  passed 
away  from  among  exbting  things.  We  have  few  volumes  more  inter- 
esting than  that  would  be  which  should  duly  trace  the  history  of 
what  once  formed  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre, — ^hinting,  in  its  progress, 
at  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  events  referred  to ;  and  its 
value  and  interest  would  be  greater  rather  than  less,  now  that  the 
principal  objects  of  its  notice  are  again  scattered  abroad  over  the  face 
of  Europe.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
give  a  short  notice  of  the  Fonthill  Gallery,— although,  by  the  tune  thi« 
paper  is  before  the  public,  it  will  no  longer  exist  as  such.  But  the  few, 
the  very  few  works  which  compose  its  principal  ornaments,  will  exist, 
and  will  even  (in  imagination)  keep  their  places  on  the  walls  where 
they  have  once  hung,  when  nothing  else  belonging  to  the  spot  is  cared 
for  or  remembered.  I,  for  one,  could  walk  up  to  the  bare  walls  which 
the  objects  I  am  about  to  notice  lately  covered,  and  mark  out  with  a 
pencil  the  identical  space  which  each  of  them  occupied.  In  fact,  for 
me,  and  for  those  who  have  seen  and  duly  appreciated  them,  there  they 
will  continue  to  hang,  till  we  shall  chance  to  see  them  in  some  other 
place ;  as  the  image  of  a  lost  friend  for  ever  occupies  the  spot  where 
we  kut  saw  him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  works  now  forming  the  Fonthill  Gallery 
are  not  the  same  of  which  it  consisted  before  this  singular  spot  was 
opened  to  public  inspection.  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  so.  With  this 
I  shall  not  concern  myself.  The  true  lover  of  art  cares  not  to  whom  a 
fine  picture  may  belong;  he,  and  he  alone,  is  the  possessor  of  it,  who 
is  sufficiently  impressed  with  its  beauties  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  me- 
mcn-y  of  them ;  and  he  sees  no  difference  in  those  beauties,  whether 
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they  look  upon  him  from  the  walls  of  a  palace  or  of  a  picture-dealer's 
shop  ; — nay,  he  scarcely  thinks  the  worse  of  them  for  having  an  auc- 
tioneer's lot-mark  in  the  comer — since  this  does  not  oblige  him  to  read 
the  description  appertaining  to  it ! 

A  paper  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  this  work  has  supers 
seded  any  thing  that  I  might  have  to  say  on  the  place  which  contains 
the  Gallery  I  am  now  to  notice.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  at  once  to 
the  pictures  themselves ; — arranging  them  without  any  reference  to  their 
relative  situation,  but  merely  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
present  themselves  to  ray  recollection ;  which  will  probably  be  nearly 
correspondent  with  what  I  conceive  to  be  their  respective  merits.  In 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  first  that  returns  to  me,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  its  beauty,  and  as  if  it  were  actually  before  me  while  I  write,  is  one 
of  almost  miniature  size,  but  for  rich  purity  of  colouring,  severe  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  and  inunitable  truth  and  delicacy  of  finishing, 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  1  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  by  Albm 
Durer,  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  an  interior,  with  a 
distant  landscape  seen  through  a  window  on  the  right.  The  infant  Jesus 
is  eagerly  looking  out  of  the  picture,  and  strainmg  forward  towards  the 
point  to  which  his  eyes  are  directed  ;  while  the  Virgin-mother  is  ten- 
derly restraining  him  with  one  hand,  which  encircles  his  body,  and 
presses  into  the  soft  flesh  in  front.  This  hand  of  the  Virgin,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  picture,  may  be  offered  as  a  perfect  specimen  o(  what 
JSniskiifg  ought  to  be---of  how  far  it  ought  to  be  carried,  and  at  what 
point  it  should  stop.  We  have  here  all  the  detaib  of  the  actinl  object, 
in  their  most  delicate  minutx,  producing  all  the  force  and  spirit  of 
general  effiM^t  which  is  so  usually  frittered  away,  or  dihited  into 
mawkishness,  in  attempts  of  this  kind.  But  the  «hief  charm,  in  the 
detail  of  this  rich  little  gem,  is  the  expression  of  the  Vii^ :  it  is  the 
perfection  of  a  divine  humanity ;  blencGng  together,  mto  one  lovely 
whole,  all  the  attributes  with  which  the  imagination  invests  tlys  most 
interesting  of  historical  characters. 

The  next  picture  that  I  shaU  notice,  is  one  of  corresponding  and  per- 
haps equal  merit  with  the  above,  but  in  altogether  a  diflerent  class  of 
art ;  the  first  being,  notwithstanding  its  truth,  all  ideal,  and  the  second 
being  a  piece  of  actual  immingled  nature.  But  I  place  them  thus,  side 
by  side,  because  they  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  same  spirit, 
and  to  proceed  on  the  same  principles :  each  being  actually  true  in  every 
particular ;  but  th^  one  being  true  to  the  unagination,  and  the  other  to 
actual  knowledge  and  observation.  The  exquisite  work  to  iHiich  I  now 
allude  is  by  Metzu,  and  represents  a  woman  sending  fish  on  a  table, 
before  the  door  of  a  cottage ;  on  the  table  are  placed  some  paisnips, 
and  a  brass  kettle,  with  a  kitten  seated  on  the  top  of  it.  Among  all 
the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  the  Flemish  school  of  finishing,  this 
is  without  exception  the  very  best,  with  reference  to  the  ostennble 
ohfect  of  all  finishing — viz.  to  produce  natural  impressions*  Any  thing 
which  proceeds  beyond  this---( which  much  of  the  Flemish  finishing 
frequently  does — that  of  Vanderwerf,  W.  Miens,  and  G.  Dow,  for  ex* 
ample)— -b  distinct  from  the  purpose  of  painting — ^which  was  and  is  as 
'twere  <'  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  The  reader  will,  periiaps, 
pardon  me,  if  I  direct  his  attention  in  a  particular  manner  to  this  last 
iUustration,  because  it  precisely  explams  what  I  mean,  with  reference  to 
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pictures  of  the  class  now  in  question.  Their  perfection,  in  fact,  con^ 
sists  in  representing  objects,  not  as  they  actually  appear  when  presented 
directly  to  the  eye,  but  as  they  would  appear  if  reflected  from  a  concave 
mirror.  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view,  the  little  work  before  us  is 
the  most  purely  naivral  effort  of  the  pencil  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  so 
much  so,  as  to  have  required  nothing  less  than  genius  to  produce  it 
— which  is  more  than  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  of  any  other  similar 
w(»k,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  of  the  Flemish  school. 

As  an  illustrative  contrast  to  these  two  charming  works,  I  would  have 
pointed  out,  had  the  collection  remained  entire,  an  execrable  picture 
by  W.  Miens,  which  was  grange  to  say)  considered  as  among  the 
chief  boasts  of  the  gallei^.  The  subject  is  the  Judgment  of  Solomon ; 
and  the  whole  scene  (with  the  exception  of  the  real  mother)  is  the  ideal 
of  what  a  work  of  art  should  not  be — ^whether  regarded  as  a  composi- 
tion, a  piece  of  colouring,  or  an  effect  of  high  finish.  To  convey  a 
notion  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  composed,  I  will  mention  that 
the  false  mother  is  standing,  with  a  smile  on  her  countenance,  holding 
out  her  apron  to  receive  her  share  of  the  infant ! 

As  a  fine  contrast  to  the  above,  in  point  of  style,  I  will  here  notice 
a  noble  gallery  picture,  by  Ludovico  Carracci, — the  only  one  in  the 
collection,  of  this  class,  which  is  worthy  of  particular  mention.  It  is 
a  long  low  picture — ^the  figures  larger  than  life — representing  the 
Libyan  Sibyl,  seated  on  the  ground,  and  giving  forth  her  oracles; 
while  youths  are  attending  her  on  either  side,  with  tablets,  taking  down^. 
what  she  delivers.  The  figure,  attitude,  and  whole  expression  of  the 
Sibyl,  are  g^rand  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  grand  from  the  pure  and 
severe  simplicity  of  their  conception  and  execution ;  for  any  thing  like 
tbe  adventitious  aid  of  art  or  refinement  is  totally  abandoned,  ^e  is 
sitting  on  the  ground, — self-collected,  as  it  regards  her  attitude,^  and  in* 
yoIvmI  in  a  noble  drapery,  which  seems  to  wri^  itself  about  her  like  a 
sokflon  thought ;  but  her  eyes  are  gazuig  forth  into  the  void  space  before 
hv,  as  if  searching  for  inspiration  from  die  elements  or  the  clouds.  The 
youths  who  are  lK>lding  the  tablets  on  which  her  words  are  to  be  re- 
corded, are  no  less  fine,  but  in  a  different  way.  As  specimens  of  ana- 
tomical dengn,  they  are  admirable;  one  in  particular — ^that  on  the 
right  of  the  Sii^l,  holding  the  pen  and  looking  round  towards  her — ^m- 
cbdes  an  astonishing  unicm  of  power  and  truth.  The  colouring  of 
this  picture  is  correspondent  with  the  conception  and  design ;  and  it  is 
akogether  a  noble  specimen  of  what  truly  merits  U>  be  called  the  grand 
style  in  Art. 

In  as  highly  imaginative  a  class  of  Art  as  the  above,  though  at  the 
veiy  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale  in  point  of  style  and  subject,  is  the 
TemptalioB  of  Saint  Anthony,  by  D.  Teniers.  This  is  one  of  those 
grotesques  in  which  Teniers  had  no  rival,  a^d,  mdeed,  no  imitator ;  and 
in  which  he  displayed  a  force  of  conception,  a  vividness  of  imagination, 
and  a  truth  and  facility  of  hand,  that  have  never  been  united  in  any 
other  person,  either  before  or  since.  The  saint,  with  a  fine  solemn, 
seK-poBsessed,  but  uixious  countenance,  is  seated  m  his  cell,  looking 
towards  a  seemmg  lady  who  is  gUding  onwaMs  to  offer  him  a  cup  of 
wine  which  she  holds  in  her  hand  ;  while  all  around  him  are  seen  non- 
descript creatufes,  composed  ^  of  every  creature's  worst^^  makin?  the 
most  hideous  fli0ps  and  mows,  to  ^'  firight  him  from  his  propriety.''    It 
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18  in  the  expressions  thrown  into  the  faces  of  these  ereatures,  that  the 
wonderful  power  of  the  picture  consists.  Though  any  thing  but  human, 
yet  unquestionably  their  effect  arises  from  some  recondite  resemblance 
that  they  bear  to  something  that  we  have  either  seen  or  dreamt  of  is 
human  faces.  Teniers  must,  I  think,  have  been  an  opium-^ater,  or  he 
never  could  even  have  imagined,  much  less  embodied,  such  expressions 
as  we  find  in  this  and  some  other  of  his  pictures  on  the  same  subject; 
for  <<  such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagination"  only  when  ahe  is  mider  the 
influence  of  some  adventitious  circumstances.  That  these  expressioiis 
do  owe  their  power  upon  us  to  some  resemblance  they  bear  to  what 
we  have  previously  seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  I  am  convinced  from  the 
fact,  that  upon  general  spectators  they  have  no  eflect  at  all — eicept 
that  of  mere  strangeness.  To  be  affected  by  them,  and  coiuequently 
to  appreciate  the  astonishing  skill  displayed  in  them,  demands  an  ima- 

F 'nation  akin  at  least  to  that  from  whence  they  have  sprung.  Not  that 
am  disposed  to  rank  the  value  of  this  skill  higher  in  consequence  of 
its  effects  not  being  generally  intelligible;  on  the  ccmtrary:  but  I 
merely  refer  to  the  fact  as  explanatory. — To  shew  the  varie^  of  his 
power,  the  artist  has  depicted  the  seeming  lady,  who  forms  the  princi- 
pal object  in  the  picture,  with  a  grace  and  dignity  of  deportment  which 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  which  could  little  be  expected  to  proceed  fraat 
his  pencil,  by  those  who  do  not  know  that,  whatever  he  could  see,  that 
he  could  depict — any  one  thing  as  weU  as  any  other ;  and  tint  he 
adopted  one  particular  line  of  Art,  not  because  he  excelled  ia  it,  but 
because  he  preferred  it. 

There  b  another  picture  in  this  collection  on  the  same  subject  with 
die  above,  and  of  almost  equal  merit,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scak.^ — 
There  is  also  one  which  deserves  to  rank  with  the  very  finest  he  ever 
painted,  in  his  own  peculiar  class^ — a  Village  scene.  It  b  of  a  large 
size,  and  yet  includes  but  few  figures;  but  for  skilful  composition, 
truth  and  harmony  of  colouring,  and  rich  touches  of  natme  and  cha- 
racter, it  merits  to  be  caUed  a  noble  production.  It  represenis  a  bag^ 
piper  standing  on  a  tub  before  an  alehouse  door,  and  playing  lo  three 
or  four  couples  who  are  amusing  themselves  about  him  I  adopt  the 
following  passage  from  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  this  collection,  which 
has  been  printed  but  (I  believe)  not  publbhed ;  as  I  could  not  vaiy  the 
description  with  any  advantage.  ^  The  most  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
detail  of  this  fine  work  are — first,  the  couple  who  are  dandng  in  the 
centre.  There  b  an  indescribable  expression  of  half  shame-faced,  half 
chuckling  delight  in  the  woman,  which  is  peculiarly  rich  and/striking ; 
but  so  far  firom  moving  on  ^  the  light  fantastic  toe,'  she  lifb  up  her  ket 
as  if  weights  were  tied  to  them.  The  ^  tipsy  dance  and  revelry'  that 
looks  out  from  the  face  of  her  partner,  is  equally  rich  and  fine.  The 
figure  next  in  merit,  on  acQount  of  the  truth  as  weU  as  imaginatiao 
which  its  expressions  combine,  is  that  of  the  old  man  who  is  watching 
the  young  couples  romping,  and  rejoicing  over  them  as  if  the  agbt  re- 
newed the  very  spirit  of  youth  within  him,  and  made  him  Mt  to 
*  fight  his  (love)  batdes  o'er  again.'  The  bagpiper  elevated  on  the 
tub,  and  at  once  playing  his  tune  and  partaking  in  the  game  that  h 
going  fcNTward  below  him,  b  also  wonderful." 

The  next  picture  that  I  shall  notice  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  in  thb  collection,  and,  to  my  mind|  the  very  best  ^t  i 
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have  ever  met  with  of  the  master.  Indeed  it  has  raised  my  opinion  of 
his  talents  to  a  height  that  it  had  never  approached  before.  It  is  a 
picture  by  Berghem^  which  was  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  de 
Praslin,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Uembarquement  det  V%vre$. 
1^  scene  is  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  with  various  figures  and  cattle  on  the 
shore  in  front,  about  to  embark  in  a  passage>boat ;  and  buildings  and 
shipping  occupying  different  points  of  the  distance.  The  manner  in 
which  these  latter  are  steeped  in  air,  and  as  it  were  blended  with  it,  is 
truly  admirable,  and  in  no  degree  inferior  to  some  of  Claude's  best  ef- 
forts in  the  same  class  ;  and  the  objects  in  the  foreground  are  equally 
effective  in  a  different  way.  There  is  a  man  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
passage4x>at,  whose  whole  character  might  be  written  from  his  face 
and  air.  He  cares  no  more  about  his  customers  than  if  he  was  to  get 
nothbig  by  them,  because  he  knows  that  they  mu9t  come  to  him  ;  and 
instead  of  dancing  attendance  upon  them,  there  he  sits  as  if  they  were 
earning  to  his  levee.  In  the  centre  is  a  woman  counting  her  money, 
with  a  prospective  eye  to  the  amount  of  its  injcr^ase  oy  her  marketing 
expedition.  On  the  left  are  two  men  spelling  the  contents  of  a  posting- 
biU;  and  near  the  boat  are  two  boys,  one  pushing  and  the  other 
dragging  a  goat  that  they  want  to  embark,  but  that  seems  to  feel  an 
iDStinclive  horror  of  its  fate,  and  will  not  stir  a  step.  The  boys  are 
urging  it  with  an  expression  made  up  of  half  fun  half  anger.  But  the 
general  efiect  of  this  picture  is  its  great  charm ;  and  this  seems  to  arise 
chiefly  from  the  extreme  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  handling,  and 
the  exquisite  harmony  and  sweetness  of  tone  that  is  preserved  through 
the  different  gradations  of  the  perspective  and  the  colouring.  This 
charming  picture,  if  it  does  not  evince  so  high  and  rare  a  degree  of 
power  as  some  others  that  I  have  noticed,  is,  I  repeat,  the  most  fault- 
less work  in  the  whole  collection. 

If  I  do  not  pass  over  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Laughing  Boy,"  it  will 
be  more  in  respect  to  its  celebrity  than  in  conformity  with  my  own 
ivpinion  of  its  merits — which  strike  me  as  being  very  limited  indeed. 
It  is  a  small  upright  picture,  representing  a  very  young  child  amusing 
itself  with  a  toy ;  and  the  expression  of  infantine  simplicity  which 
beams  from  the  happy  countenance  is  extremely  pleasing  and  appro- 
priate. But  to  hold  the  picture  up  as  a  distinguished  effort  of  high  art, 
is  to  betray  an  ignorance  or  an  indifference  as  to  the  true  import  of  the 
phrase.  It  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  a  natural  expression  most  natural- 
ly depicted ;  and  nothing  more. 

As  it  was  not  my  intention  to  notice  in  detail  any  objects  of  the 
FonthiO  Gallery  but  those  of  surpassing  merit,  I  shall  conclude  this 
notice  by  merely  naming  a  few  others  which  remain  upon  my  memory, 
and  adding  a. few  words  on  the  general  character  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion. 

Of  the  Flemish  school  of  finishing  there  are  several  most  exquisite 
specimens,  and  one  or  two  that  are  perhaps  unrivalled.  Of  these  lat- 
ter, a  lady  in  a  satin  and  fur  closLk,  feeding  a  grey  parrot,  by  F. 
Mieris,  b  the  best.  There  is  another  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  samfe 
master,  which  is  extremely  beautiful  in  its  way.  G.  Dow's  "  Poul- 
terer's Shop"  is  also  inimitably  rich  and  elaborate ;  and  its  expressions 
sre  more  natural  and  characteristic  than  this  master  usually  tool^  the 
trouble  of  making  them :  for  his  care  was  chiefly  applied  to  tangible 
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things*  Among  the  gallery  pictures  is  an  Adoratian  of  the  ShepherdSi 
by  Philip  de  Champagne,  which  possesses  extraordinary  merit  in  the 
design  and  the  chiaro-scuro  ;  among  the  portraits,  there  is  an  adnurabfe 
one  by  Bronsoio,  and  two  by  Sir  Anthony  More  which  are  little  infe- 
rior to  Titian;  and  finally,  there  is  a  charming  set  of  pictme^by 
Watteau,  representing  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  ami  two  others  by  the 
same  artist  in  his  usual  courtly  style. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Fonthill  Gallery,  I  should  not  give  a  fair  im- 
presrion  of  its  character  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  if  1  did  not  add, 
generally,  that  it  is  for,  by  this  time,  wag)  more  miscettaneous  in  point 
of  merit  dian  any  omer  great  collection  diat  I  could  point  oat  It  con- 
tains (as  I  have  shewn)  a  few  fine  works— but  those,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  not  of  the  nnest  class ;  many  that  do  not  reach  to  mediocri- 
ty ;  and  some  that  are  totally  bad.  Whether  this  argues  a  want  of 
taste,  or  only  a  want  of  means,  is  more  than  I  shall  detemune.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  where  four 
hundred  fine  pictures  are  to  be  found.  In  fact,  the  mistake  of  mcture- 
bu3rer8  is  to  limit  themselves  in  price  rather  than  in  number.  Oh,  far 
the  two  best  rooms  in  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  a  hundred  tfaofosand  poimds 
to  fiimish  them  with !  With  this  space  and  this  sum  alone  one  might, 
even  in  the  present  day,  collect  together  a  finer  private  galleiy  d^ 
any  one  now  in  existence ; — bartering  his  paltiy  gold  for  the  ^liches 
fineless"  of  truth  and  beauty ;  and  (if  thai  were  his  af^Mtite)  acquf- 
ing  a  lasting  fame  at  the  same  time.  The  late  Mr.  Angersfeein  was 
known  all  over  Europe,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  for  do  other 
reason  than  that  he  possessed  ten  of  the  finest  pictures  bi  tbe  wsrid ! 


SOLITUDE* 

Sbik  not  for  loneiineN  'midst  le«Tes  and  flowecB, 

But  on  the  sands  that  void  and  ▼oiceless  lici 
Where  not  a  shade  reveals  the  passing  hours, 

And  Time  seems  lost  uito  Eternity ! 
And  where — ^like  wrecks  upon  a  sullen  sea. 

Making  tiie  sotttude  more  sad— we  tread 
O'er  cities  long  lost  from  the  things  that  be, 

Where,  towering  like  tall  phantoms  of  the  dead. 
Haunting  their  desert  tomb  dim  columns  rear  their  head. 

Bat  when  tlie  ftars  look  down  through  nighf  s  duo  vefl, 

And  o'er  the  Arab's  slumber  shed  their  beams 
As  soft  as  Beauty's  eye  at  Sorrow's  tale, 

Then  is  the  desert  peopled  with  his  dream»— 
With  fairy  scenes  creative  fancy  teems ; 

He  sees  the  bhie-robed  daughters  of  the  skia 
Wave  on  his  spirit — where  the  crystal  streams 

Stray  through  cool  shades,  and  every  air  that  sighs 
Wafts  o'er  immortal  bowers  the  songs  of  Paradise  i 
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CONJUOALIStfi 

dr  the  Art  of  making  a  good  Marriage. 

SrcH  is  the  attractive  title  of  one  of  those  Parisian  pubUcationSi 
which   from  their  union  of  a  refined  and  piquant  style  with  great 
licentiousness  of  matter — from  their  abundance  of  caustic  satire,  or 
playful  bantering^  with  the  most  barefaced  want  of  principle-^and  from 
the  employment  of  a  cultivated,  subtle,  and  even  delicate  intellect  to 
inculcate  the  grossest  sensuality,  may  be  pronounced  eminently  and 
emphatically  French.     From  the  profligate  romance  of  Louvet,  down 
to  that  most  heartless  and  detestable  of  all  productions  Le$  LaisonB 
Dattgereus€9y  the  literature  of  France,  however  poor  in  other  respects, 
leaves  not  a  single  niche  unoccupied  in  what  may  be  termed  her  national 
Temple  of  polbhed  Libertinism :  while  England,  so  superior  to  her  rival 
in  all  the  nobler  departments  of  mental  power,  has  fortunately  seldom 
deigned  to  compete  with  her  on  this  unhallowed  and  forbidden  ground. 
One  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  prurient  writers  of  both  coun- 
tries is  the  common  hypocrisy  and  cant  with  which  they  set  themselves 
op  for  moralists  and  saints  whenever  they  are  about  to  be  particularly 
scandalous.    We  could  mention  certain  British  mawworms  who  never 
venmre  upon  an  indecent  or  abusive  article  without  a  preface  of  pre- 
tended horror  at  the  irreligion,  indecorum,  and  pei*sonality,  of  some 
unacceptable  contemporary.     Thus  the  Viscount  de  S        ,  which  is 
the  nom  de  guerre  assumed  by  the  author  of  ^*  Conjugalism,''  while  in 
the  spirit  of  the  misogynist  Swift  he  wallows  in  the  most  revolting 
Hastiness  of  detail,  is  careful  to  add,  that  there  is  no  security  for  female 
virtue  or  conjugal  happiness  unless  it  be  grounded  upon  our  holy  re- 
ligion ;  and  at  Uie  very  moment  that  he  suggests  means  of  the  basest 
artifice,  fraud,  and  forgery,  to  lovers  of  both  sexes,  for  the  attainment 
of  their  object,  he  piously  warns  them  that  there  is  no  medium  so 
likely  to  succeed  as  the  practice  of  strict  honour  and  unsullied  mo- 
rality.    Upon  other  occasions,  however,  he  forgets  all  his  theoretical 
integrity,  inculcates  falsehood,  treachery,  and  cheating,  without  deeming 
them  worthy  of  even  a  passing  apology,  or,  if  he  condescends  to  excuse 
them  at  all,  revives  the  controversy  of  Thwackum  and  Square ;  assures 
us  that,  if  the  end  be  the  happiness  of  the  parties,  it  completely  sancti- 
fies the  means ;  quotes  the  old  adage,  that  in  Love  and  War  all  strata- 
gems are  allowable ;  and  finally  teUs  the  reader  very  cavalierly,  that  if 
any  objections  be  made  to  the  sordid  duplicity  which  he  advises,  he 
rests  his  whole  defence  upon  the  title  of  his  book,  which  he  has  called 
the  art  of  making  a  good  marriage.    Without  farther  stigmatizing  the 
pemidous  tendency  of  this  unprincipled  work,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
such  extracts  from  its  unobjectionable  passages  as  may  afford  amusing 
specimens  of  the  author's  style  and  power  of  observation,  as  well  as  of 
the  Parisian  fashions,  habits,  and  modes  of  thinking  upon  that  univer- 
sally interesting  subject — ^Marriage. 

The  very  first  paragraph  of  the  preliminary  reflections  is  strikingly 

characteristic  of  die  nation.    Whoever  is  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 

^mant  with  French  literature  must  have  observed  the  slavbh  conceit 

with  which  every  individual,  for  many  ages,  identified  his  own  persona 
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vanity  with  that  of  the  grand  monarque^  to  which  we  may  attribute 
their  custom  of  ransacking  ancient  and  modern  history  for  hon-moi9 
and  fine  dyings,  that  they  might  father  them  upon  their  own  kings  and 
princes.  Every  history  of  Henry  the  Fourth  begins  with  the  esta- 
blished anecdote,  that,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  he  was  coun- 
selled to  avenge  himself  upon  some  of  his  former  opponents,  he  ex- 
claimed-^'It  does  not  become  the  King  of  France  to  punish  the 
injuries  done  to  the  Duke  de  Vendome."  The  good  folks  of  France 
repeat  this  trait  of  magnanimity  without  dreaming  that  the  words  were 
originally  uttered  by  a  Roman  Emperor  under  somewhat  simUar  dr- 
cumstances.  Nobody  without  being  suspected  of  Carbonari  principles 
could  object  to  this  loyal  plagiarism,  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  for  die 
benefit  of  crowned  heads  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  get  ready  our  spring 
guns  and  steel  traps  when  our  neighbours  begin  to  poach  upon  our 
private  manors,  in  the  style  of  the  following  opening  paragraph — 
'<  Mademoiselle  Sophie  Arnould,  of  cynical  memory,  amid  a  crowd  of 
smart  sayings  and  free  sallies  which  have  obtamed  for  her  the  honour 
of  a  scandalous  celebrity,  compared  Marriage  to  a  bag  full  of  veno- 
mous serpents,  among  which  there  were  one  or  two  good  eels ;  you 
put  your  hand  into  tlUs  bag,  said  she,  with  your  eyes  IxMind,  and  you 
must  be  bom  under  a  singularly  lucky  star  to  avoid  some  of  the  cnid 
serpents,  and  pick  out  the  good  eel."  Unfortunately  for  Miss  Sof^ 
Amould,  we  are  told  by  so  old  a  writer  as  Camden,  that  thb  was  t 
fiivourite  saying  of  Sir  John  More,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Thomas,  who  notwithstanding  ventured  to  put  his  hand  three  times  into 
the  bag,  and,  so  far  from  having  his  life  shortened  by  his  three  wives, 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  then  died  in  a  very  Anacreontic  aumoer, 
of  a  surfeit  occasioned  by  eatmg  grapes. 

After  having  decided  in  his  first  chapter  that  Marriage,  besides  its 
political,  religious,  social,  sentimental,  and  patriotic  conaideratioosy  has 
also  its  gymnastic  division,  and  that  mannikins,  pigmies,  as  weO  as  all 
rickety  and  deformed  cripples,  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from 
sullying  by  their  abortions  the  noble  and  superb  theatre  of  prc^iagaliQii, 
our  author  reminds  his  readers  that  the  wedding-day  b  like  the  day 
of  judgment,  when  poor  mortals  must  be  exhibited  in  &eir  true  ooloars, 
without  veil  or  disguise ;  and  subsequently  compares  iStst  same  period 
to  Ash  Wednesday,  when  the  Carnival-folks,  having  no  longer  any 
body  to  deceive,  finish  by  throwmg  off  the  mask.  Women  in  search  oif 
a  husband  are  audaciously  likened  to  criminals,  who,  knowing  that  they 
must  be  ruined  by  the  truth,  conceal  it  by  the  most  complicadbed  subter- 
fuges ;  the  slanderer  does  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they  have  recoone 
to  pads  and  mechanical  stays  to  hide  their  crookedness,  aad  that,  as  lo 
their  mental  defects,  the  veriest  Fury  will  put  her  claws  into  lambskitt, 
and  exhibit  honey  upon  her  lips  wlule  her  heart  is  rankling  with  galL 
This  being  established,  craft  becomes  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
wooer;  marriage,  like  diplomacy,  has  its  Machiavelism,  and  aa  it  occa- 
sionally becomes  indispensable  to  sacrifice  a  rustic  and  ridiculous  finank- 
ness  to  the  interests  of  the  heart,  or  of  a  good  establishment,  die  fd- 
lowing  instructions  are  to  be  diligendy  studied  if  the  mother  of  your 
intended  should  fortunately  happen  to  be  one  of  those  bhie-stockinf 
dames  who  deal  in  metaphors  and  romance,  or  are  continually  spoudnf 
their  own  rumbling  stanzas. 
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<*Tbi8  advantage/'  exclaims  our  Viscount,  "  is  still  better  than  to  have  one  of 
those  voluminous  mammas,  >Kho  under  the  weight  of  ten  good  lustres  and  an 
undulating  fat,  are  not  the  less  solicitous  to  appear  young,  and  simper  their  girlish 
graces  with  a  set  of  teeth  from  Dcsirabode,*  and  a  head  of  hair  from  Michalon. 
Yes,  a  literary  or  rhyming  mother-in-law  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  summit  of  felicity  for 
a  dever  bridegroom.    There  is  no  bird-lime  of  surer  effect  than  flattery  for  catch- 
ing a  woman  who  loves  to  see  herself  in  print :  in  this  case,  you  learn  by  heart 
some  of  her  somnilerous  productions ;  of  course  you  fall  into  ecstasies  or  swoon 
away  at  every  verse ;  in  pastoral  and  elegy  Madame  Deshouli^res  and  Madame 
Dufresnois,  are  but  ninnies  and  simpletons,  you  exclaim,  compared  to  your  eleventh 
Miue  ;  then  it  is  that  you  yourself  will  also  try  to  compose  some  little  poems  and 
madr^^als,  modest  dwarfs  presuming  not  to  approach  the  giants  which  your  eleventh 
Muse  gives  you  every  morning  to  digest;  and  finally  you  hire,  at  whatever  expense, 
some  journalist  or  reviewer,  who,  although  rarely  of  his  own  opinion,  but  always 
of  that  of  his  purse,  will  lavish  his  typographical  incense  and  venal  enthusiasm, 
which  you  have  taken  care  to  purchase  for  ready -mon^.    Oh  !  don't  be  mieasy 
upon  this  subject ;  there  are  twenty  ways  of  creeping  into  the  good  graces  of  a 
lady-author,  who  quits  her  household  affairs  to  shoot,  like  Icarus,  into  a  romantic 
inunortality.     Sometimes,  I  confess,  the  task  is  tiresome.    What  a  nuisance  to  be 
daily  overwhelmed,  at  dinner,  in  the  drawing-room,  at  breakfast,  even  at  the  thea- 
tre, with  bundles  of  verses  and  endless  rhymes,  whose  harmonious  and  pompous 
delivery  pursues  you  even  in  your  dreams !    Not  to  be  able  to  swallow  a  mouthfiil 
at  table  without  having  it  rendered  insipid  by  some  sonorous  strophe  which  buzzes 
b  your  ear !     To  be  forced  to  cry  out  charming !  beautiful !  while  you  mutter  to 
yourself,  what  wretched  stuff!    But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  handsome  fortune  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of  this  heroic  complaisance ;  con- 
template, moreover,  that  heap  of  canvass  b«igs  through  which  the  fine  five-firanc 
pieces  are  seen  to  model  then*  bright  diameter ;  those  bank  notes  which  are  well 
worth  all  your  love-letters;  that  gold,  source  of  every  prosperity;  that  ^ttering 
forniture  in  mahogany  and  rosewood ;  those  ottomans ;  that  superb  marriage-bed, 
of  mushroom  colour  or  jonquil ;  those  golden  doves  which  are  billing  over  the 
caa«>py ;  those  purple  curtains;  the  obsequious  valet-de-chambre  with  hisjtlwneoH; 
the  lady's  maid  with  pockets  to  her  apron ;  and,  above  all,  those  parchment  mar- 
riage-articles upon  which  the  law  itself  has  engraved  the  guarantee  of  your  fortune 
—Are  not  all  these  treasures  worth  a  few  moments'  cunning  and  suppleness .'" 

For  the  benefit  of  all  aspiring  bachelors,  we  extract  our  author's 
«  Vrai  Code  de  PHymen :'' 

"  Instead  of  fallhig  in  love  with  a  griseitef  who  has  no  other  patrimony  than  her 
lilies  and  roses,  her  plump  graces,  and  her  wreath  of  flowers,  the  whole  in  a  fur- 
nished garret  at  fiAeen  fiancs  a  month,  look  out  for  a  good  bulky  dowager,  or  an 
imposing  and  substantial  baroness  of  fifty-five,  who  drinks  freely  at  every  meal  her 
bottle  of  best  claret,  never  reads  any  thing  but  her  cook's  hill  of  fare,  and  knows 
to  a  nicety  when  a  pullet  is  well-dressed.     A.  solid  and  discreet  maif  who  ties  the 
matrimonial  knot  with  a  woman  of  this  description,  underRtands  his  true  interests  : 
instead  of  wasting  his  youtli  in  the  dust  of  a  counting-house,  or  scribblinff  in  a 
lawyer's-office,  our  gentleman  discourses  with  a  complacent  pride  about  his  chateau, 
his  garden-wall  which  he  is  going  to  rebuild,  his  bounds,  his  monkey,  and  his  news-  . 
papers';  and  throws  a  patronizing  glance,  as  he  walks,  upon  his  former  compan- 
ions, to  whom  he  has  refunded,  by  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  certain  half-crovni 
pieces,  which  they  had  formerly  lent  him  to  buy  a  dinner. — For  Heaven's  sake 
never  indulge  in  any  thing  romantic  d  la  Oau?aldy  d  la  Corinne ;  that  superb  appa- 
ratus of  sentiments  rarified  ui  the  alembic  of  Platonism  soon  vanishes  at  the  sight 
of  nusery ;  and  when  you  are  left  in  a  wretched  loft  with  a  mistress  full  of  sensi- 
bility, do  you  know  what  remains  of  those  marriages  which  are  sneeringly  termed 
the  union  of  hunger  and  thirst .' — mutual  regrets — manuscripts  of  romances,  and 
pawnbrokers'  duplicates.      Reflect,  then,  seriously,  conjugalizers  of  both  sexes, 
before  you  submit  yourselves  to  the  empire  of  a  senlinient ;  anticipate  the  future 
fate  of  the  Venus,  or  the  Apollo,  who  has  captivated  you,  and  do  not  imagine  that 
this  firework  of  the  heart  can  be  of  long  continuance.    Alas !  after  the  fine  Cathe- 


*  A  fashionable  dentist  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
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rine  wheel  has  been  let  off  at  Tivoli,  there  remains  nothing  but  btatc^encd  acnflblii- 
ing,  scorched  pasteboard|  and  the  bad  odour  of  sulphur ;  and  to  many  husbands 
marriage,  after  the  honeymoon,  appears  little  better  than  a  Tiroli  fireworiL." 

Of  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  our  parents  in  all  matrimonial 
affairs^  the  following  is  adduced  as  an  exemplary  illustration : 

<<  Edward,  a  handsome  cashier,  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Olympian  only 
daughter  of  an  opulent  banker.  Love  had  never  more  vehemently  inflajned  two 
hearts  already  united  by  the  bonds  of  sympathii  *,  nevertheless,  the  father,  having 
learnt  the  folly  of  his  daughter,  formally  declared  in  an  angry  letter,  that  she  must 
prepare  to  renounce  her  chimerical  passion.  Olympia  replies,  for  lovers  are  never 
sparing  of  long-winded  epistles,  that  Fate  had  pointed  out  as  her  husband  the  only 
individual  who  could  secure  her  happiness,  and  concluded  her  high-flown  and  ro- 
mantic letter  with  the  following  remarkable  words — Edward  or  Death  !  !! — What 
did  papa  write  under  this  theatrical  and  mournful  declaration  ? — ^*^  Jfeither  the  one 
nor  the  other" — And  he  was  perfectly  right.  Edward  had  nothing  Init  a  good 
figure,  a  little  talent,  and  a  good  many  creditors.  Olympia  passing  from  opulence 
to  penury,  in  a  melancholy  hovel,  disinherited  by  her  parents,  and  forced  to  make 
a  little  kitchen,  in  k  little  room,  with  little  means,  would  soon  have  repented  lier 
melo-dramatic  resolutions ;  love,  who  is  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  would  as  usual  have 
flown  out  of  the  window,  and  our  married  couple,  according  to  custom,  would  have 
recriminated  upon  their  mutual  folly." 

Against  the  dupery  of  fortune-tellers  and  gipsies  the  following  cantioa 
is  given  to  all  amorous  damsels : 

**  I  beseech  all  those  young  ladies,  who,  while  they  have  the  bandage  of  lote  or 
of  the  senses  over  their  eyes,  never  see  any  thing  except  through  the  prism  of  illa- 
sions  and  desire,  not  to  yiisld  to  the  puerile  superstition  of  consulting  one  of  those  i^- 
thonesses  of  the  highway,  one  of  those  sibyls  of  the  garret,  who,  of  their  own  pk- 
nar>'  authority,  read  in  the  future  ever>'  body's  fate  but  their  own,  and  in  a  game  of 
cards  spread  out  like  a  fan,  in  the  white  of  eggs,  or  the  grounds  of  coffee,  shew  yoa 
sweethearts  as  clearly  as  astrologers  perceive  inhabitants  in  the  moon.  Bdirve 
me,  these  sorceresses  of  the  cellar,  upon  their  modem  tripods,  with  their  tilack  or 
white  magic,  their  legerdemain  and  conjurer's  tricks,  know  not  a  jot  more  of  the 
matter  than  those  porteresses  who  prophesy  husbands  for  their  chambermaids  of 
their  hotel,  by  siffualising  the  knave  of  hearts  as  a  fair  lover y  the  queen  of  spades 
as  a  dangeroiu  nrai,  and  the  ace  of  diamonds  as  a  letter  from  the  eounlry.  Do  yoo 
wish  to  know,  ladies,  the  only  method  of  securing  a  rich  and  good  husband,  who 
afler  love  (which  has  an  immortality  of  some  months  after  marriage)  wHl  pmuic 
for  you  an  eternal  esteem  ?  It  is  by  your  good  conduct,  your  manners,  your  pru- 
dence, that  you  will  obtain  this  treasure." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  our  author,  and  better  for  his  readers, 
had  he  never  given  more  objectionable  advice. 

Upon  the  subject  of  education,  he  dbserteth  after  the  foUowiag 
fashion. 

*<  In  bestowing  a  brilliant  education  upon  a  girl  whose  whole  foitiinc  con- 
sists in  the  pride  of  her  superficial  learning,  in  her  harpsichord,  her  nmsic- 
books,  and  her  fastidious  purism  in  language,  you  are  unconscioWy  prepar- 
ing for  her  the  most  painful  lot.  Quitting  her  high-bred  school  with  a  com|3fte 
varnish  of  fashion  and  scientific  trumpery,  she  no  sooner  reaches  home  thaa 
she  looks  down  with  scorn  upon  her  own  mother,  who  is  for  ever  breaking  poor 
Priscian's  head,  and  sometimes  offends  her  ear  by  a  pleonasm,  and  sometimes 
by  a  blunder  in  prosody.  Even  the  chambermaid  cannot  ply  her  broom  without 
doing  an  injury  to  grammatical  sensibility;  our  precious  blue-stocking  reasons 
about  rhythm  and  the  rules  of  versification,  composes  somniferous  novels  upon  Che 
questions  *  whether  Love  ia  a  purely  metaphysical  or  material  being,"  .and  with  all 
this  gallimaufry  of  words,  and  of  alembicized  and  ambitious  phrases,  will  never  be 
tfble  to  make  any  water-gruel  for  her  husband  in  case  he  should  fall  tick.    Whtf 
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have  njrthology,  tb*  ]>ryad9  and  Hamadryads,  Pan  and  the  Fannt,  Endymion 
and  the  moon,  to  do  in  a  butcher's  or  a  grocer's  shop?  and  v/hy  should  the 
daughter  of  such  people  be  able  to  Jabber  a  few  words  of  Hfdian,  or  have  her  head 
loaded  with  the  revolutions  of  the  Lower  Empire?  Toung  persons,  however, 
should  make  a  serious  study  of  dancing,  which  is  to  marriage  what  the  candle  ii 
to  the  moth  :  it  is  the  principal  flame  at  which  Hymen  lights  hb  torch.  I  recom- 
mead  them,  then,  to  frequent  all  balls,  public  and  private ;  and  if  a  perfumed 
billet-doux  should  be  slipped  into  their  hands,  they  should  make  a  point  of  re- 
fiistog  the  first,  as  the  surest  method  of  receiving  a  great  many  more.  These  lit- 
tle obstacles  are  the  thorns  of  the  moss-rose,  which  centuple  its  value.  In  your 
snxiety,  however,  to  conjugalize,  I  beseech  you,  by  the  apple  of  your  eye,  not  to 
imitate  those  husband-hunting  Mna  VtmonSy  who,  perched  in  the  balcony  of  an 
alcove  or  park-pavilion  overhanging  a  high  road,  holding  a  book  or  a  ^itar  in  an 
affected  attitude,  seem  to  be  fishing  with  a  line  for  any  husband  who  wdl  nibble  at 
the  bait.  I  knew  a  young  lady  at  Lille  so  possessed  with  this  mo/rtmontotiMKRta, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  young  man  to  pay  her  the  commonest  attentions  i%ith- 
oat  her  considering  it  as  an  overture,  and  threatening  him  with  an  action  for 
breach  of  promise  when  he  undeceived  her  of  her  strange  error.  I  recollect  an  un- 
fortunate young  man,  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  reply  to  some  of  her  ridicu- 
lous missives.  Heavens !  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Lille,  than  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  father  and  mother ;  the  new  Idna  Vernon  throws  her  arms 
around  him  with  a  frantic  cry ;  calls  upon  him  to  realize  his  vows,  and  declares 
that  she  will  only  release  him  at  the  altar.  A  lucky  falsehood  enabling  him  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  horse,  and  gallop  away  from  this  nuptial  cut-throat,  1  en- 
coootered  him  in  the  High-street  of  Bethune,  still  imagining  that  he  saw  at  his 
beels  all  the  evil  genii  and  malevolent  sylphs  of  Hymen." 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  marriage-ceremonies  of  England,  our 
author  begins  by  stating,  that  ^^  clandestine  marriages  are  no  where'  so 
prevalent,  inasmuch  as  any  two  lovers  have  only  to  send  for  a  Pro- 
testant priest,  who,  for  a  trifle,  will  give  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  the 
caprices  or  desires  of  a  momentary  passion.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  clergy,"  he  adds,  "  to  write  upon  their  windows  *  marriages  per- 
formed We  upon  cheap  terms  ;'  and  we  are  informed  that  women  have 
this  great  advantage,  that,  if  they  cannot  succeed  by  other  means,  they 
may  intoxicate  their  lover,  who,  on  recovering  his  senses,  may  find  him- 
self the  husband  of  the  woman  whom  he  most  despises."  With  an  un- 
usual scrupulosity,  he  admits  that  these  fraudulent  marriages  have  lately 
been  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Guernsey  is  the  new 
Cythera  of  conjugalism  for  which  all  those  embark  whose  nuptials  en- 
counter any  legal  obstacle,  and  the  throwing  of  the  garter  and  other 
exploded  ceremonies  are  described  as  indispensable  accompaniments  to 
every  union.  Among  the  anecdotes,  we  are  told  of  an  Englishman 
who  suddenly  resolved  to  be  married  before  he  had  finished  smoking 
his  pipe,  which  he  accomplished  with  some  little  difficulty;  and  of 
another,  whose  wife  confessing  upon  her  death-bed  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  several  infidelities — ^^* Alas !"  exclaimed  her  husband,  "you 
have  no  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  me ;  I  promise  therefore  not 
to  preserve  any  remembrance  of  your  misconduct  if  you  in  return  will 
forgive  me  whatever  wrongs  I  may  have  committed  towards  you." 
Not  less  surprised  than  overcome  by  this  excessive  goodness,  she 
gladly  consented,  when  he  informed  her,  that  having  discovered  her 
gallantries,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  poisoning  her,  and  that  she  was 
then  dying  by  his  hand  ! — A  Milord  Anglais,  of  great  wealth,  lately 
^ved  at  Parisy  was  so  much  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  the  poor 
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woman's  daughter  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  diat  he  cried  widi  a 
sheepi^  air — ^  Mot  epouser  vous  toute  de  guiteJ^  The  damsel 
blushed.  "  Folez^o^  vol  o  no  /"  (oui  ou  non.)  The  young  womao 
bdng  advised  to  decide  instantly,  as  this  marrier  d  ia  minute  mi^ 
change  his  mind,  very  seriously  cried  out — ^  Oui;^*  to  which  Milord 
repUeid,  "  Une  Gentelman  ne  pas  avoir  qti^une  paroU^^  and  die  wed- 
ding  was  shortly  solemnized  with  great  magnificence.  Eight  dayi 
after,  a  friend  returning  from  Italy  gave  him  such  an  attractive  account 
of  Naples  that  he  exclaimed  afresh—^  TotOe  de  smiey  toute  de  tmiej 
dais  chival  de  la  pogte,  et  a  Naples  P^  and  in  a  few  days  hb  new 
wife  finds  herself  under  the  burning  skies  of  Lombardy- — These 
most  authentic  anecdotes  are  wound  up  by  the  marriage  of  a  Parisian 
exquisite. 


**  SaiDt-Elme  was  charming,  briUiant,  witty,  fait  A  peindre ;  he 
wrote  a  biUet-doux  en  vrai  Lovelace:  the  Coiyphsus  of  the  side  seenes,  the 
actnines  contended  for  his  favours,  and  liveried  lacqueys  brought  him  letters  pa- 
famed  A  la  Vanille,  with  appointments  from  ladies  of  distincti<m.  Detceodoi; 
from  his  unpaid  tilbury  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  ogUng  through  a  diamnnd 
eye-glass,  for  which  he  was  still  in  the  JeweUer's  books,  he  was  the  darling  of  those 
fashionable  daraes  who  parade  their  landaus  in  fine  weather,  scattering  6vai  their 
hones'  feet  clouds  of  ostentatious  dust.  Nothing  in  appearance  was  wantiBg  to 
the  happiness  of  our  ambered  hero,  since  he  took  his  tea  at  Hardy*s,  on  the  Italiso 
Boulevard,  dined  at  BeauviUlers,  employed  an  English  habit-maker,  wore  a  wais- 
coat  of  Eau  du  JVW,  had  his  pockets  filled  with  orange-comfito,  candied  dierria, 
pastilles  au  punch,  and  Nougat  de  Marseilles ;  and  was,  moreover,  <^%en  asA  m 
the  private  boxes  of  the  theatres ;  but  alas !  his  prosperity  was  soon  to  end." 

Besieged  one  morning  by  bailifTs  and  creditors  who  ofiered  him  ho 
choice — payment  or  a  prison — ^he  decided  as-  firmly  as  Caesar  when  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  and,  accompanied  by  his  father,  betook  himself 
to  the  horrible  Lad  v  Formes,  a  Londoner,  of  a  hundred  thousand  ster- 
ling a-year,  whose  hideous  portrait  is  exhibited  in  the  frontbpiece  to 
the  volume,  and  sacrifices  himself  to  this  ancient  fright  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  his  creditors.  Our  author,  it  will  be  observed,  is  about  as 
happy  in  the  names  of  our  nobility  as  Rousseau  in  hb  "Nouirelle  He- 
loise,^*  and  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  "  Corinne ;"  and  as  to  ^  dumsy 
ridicule  of  his  story  and  his  caricature,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  much 
less  disreputable  to  possess  the  forbidding  features  of  a  Lculy  FormeSj 
than  the  sordid  and  profligate  soul  of  a  Saint-Elme. 

After  recommending  the  revival  of  a  custom  among  the  Babylonians, 
who  used  to  assemble  all  their  marriageable  young  women  in  a  pofalic 
place,  and  bestow  the  money  which  was  bidden  for  the  beauties  hi  mar- 
riage portions  for  those  who  were  ugly,  our  author  quotes  from 
Leoouve — 

^*  Quaad  Thomme  de  la  vie  entreprend  le  voyage, 
La  femme  avec  douceur  guide  ses  premiers  pas  ; 
EUe  salt  le  charmer  dans  le  fougue  de  Tage, 
Et  le  console  encore  aux  portes  de  trepas.*' 

A  sentiment  which  ought  to  have  inspired  him  with  a  little  noie  re- 
spect for  the  sex :  and,  when  he  ventures  in  another  place  to  ezdaiiB-- 
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^*  Maif  poor  moi  dont  le  flront  trop  aiiemeiit  itmgh, 
Bla  boucbe  a  d^jk  peur  de  t'oi  avoir  trop  diV* 

he  may  rest  assured  that  no  decent  reader^  even  in  France^  will 
him  upon  tlie  first  line,  or  acquit  him  upon  the  second. 
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T%e  Watering  Placet. 

**  AwAKi,  arife,"  bold  Neptune  criet, 
**  It  scandalous  and  base  ii 
To  la^  behind,  when  balf  raanldnd 
Frequent  my  Waterings  Placca."— 
*^  Tis  passing  odd,  bhie-bearded  god, 
That  men  should  thus  turn  otters  ^— 
With  erenr  ^e  respect  lor  yon, 
I  never  Uked  your  iralan* 

<<  If  t*were  my  lot  to  buUd  a  eot. 

Or  dome  of  CUnesa  patseiSy 
It  should  not  verge  upon  tliy  suige, 

Jomt  Devisee  of  Satun. 
The  very  trees,  that  osni  tby  breeie, 

Seem  by  the  favour  uadone ; 
With  inland  bend,  like  me,  they  send 

A  longing  look  tow'rd  I^ndon. 

"  The  man  who  stops  in  sea-side  shops, 

Like  Donaldson's  or  Lucombe's, 
In  hopes  to  find  food  fo»  the  mind, 

Soon  finds  he 's  not  at  Hookbam's. 
The  libraries  that  edge  thy  seas, 

Are  fit  for  boys  in  short  hose : 
The'nr  gew-gmw  shelves  bear  t^«  finr  Iwehef , 

And  paper  kites  for  quartos. 

''  Sandgate  may  do  for  thoso  wbo  woo 

The  leaden  god  of  slumber. 
Cer  Bognor  Bock  the  sea-guUs  flock ; 

in  not  increase  their  ncuDsber. 
Who  loves  lo  hide  should  go  lo  Hg^ 

Full  equi-dismal  Cowes  is.: 
And  poor  Eastbourne  appeass  to  moura 

Her  nmaway  *  Sea  Houses.' 

«  To  Brondstafan  they  may  post  away« 

Who  Ibink  it  fimoos  cheer  ■ 
With  gun  and  shot  o*er  fields  to  trot^ 

Monopolised  by  Ceres. 
Southend's  too  nigfa,  and  they  who  Me 

To  Scarborough  too  far  get: 
Wor(bmg*s  all  tides,  and  afiChMpMs^ 

Mad'caited  into  Margate. 
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0  Tow*fdBottiiicde«ii  who  waJki  the  Stcyne, 

A  bold  aAdjottiaflr  work  Met, 
Which  unu,  by  span,  uid  cbttnt,  and  ban. 

To  fetter  thee,  like  Xenci. 
Bat,  Son  of  Ops,  the  pile  that  ftopi 

Thj  waters  in  their  pusbiofr, 
J|%  quit  iu  post  on  Brifhton  coast. 

And  walk  away  lo  Flushinf . 

<<  See  yonder  yacht,  with  paddling  trot^ 

And  rolUng  Lichfield  Sam*8  gait, 
Unload,  at  eight,  itt  motley  freight 

To  skim  thy  surf  at  Ramsgate. 
I  once  swam  near  her  Lighthouse  Pier| 

Than  moist  Leander  madder, 
But,  wam'd  by  Time,  no  more  I  climb 

For  Angeb  Jacob's  ladder. 

«<  At  Hastings,  if  her  frisky  diff 

Would  be  more  staki  and  sober, 
The  gods  I  'd  thank  to  pass,  dear  Frank, 

With  thee  a  blithe  October. 
Bat  from  her  brink  new  locks  may  sink. 

The  next  thne  blows  the  wind  bad : 
And  I  below  her  chalky  brow 

Be  sepukdired  like  Sindbad. 

^  Thus,  biUowy  rod,  my  mnse  has  trod 

Thy  forelands,  creeks,  and  mountains, 
And,  could  1  boot  as  light  a  foot, 

I  'd  seek  thy  briny  fountains. 
Butjout  requires  more  inland  shires, 

The  limb,  that  last-night  felt  numb, 
ImtinctiTe  clings  to  mineral  springt— 

Adim,  I  m  off  for  Chelfuham  I" 
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It  was  in  the  Spring  seaion,  a  short  time  ago,  that  I  walked  to  the 
chateau  of  Vincennes.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  pore  cerulean  sky, 
with  that  vivifying  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  never  seen  or  experienced 
in  our  metropolis^  and  of  which  the  feeling  is  understood  by  most^ 
but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  here^  gave  me  more  than  a 
common  susceptibility  of  enjoying  a  walk — it  was  the  exhilaration  of 
incipient  inebriety  widiout  its  deadening  effect  upon  the  faculties.  The 
mind  wore  its  keenest  edge,  and  its  perceptions  were  stimulated  as 
forcibly  as  the  fibres  of  the  body  were  braced*  Such  a  moment  is 
ikvourable  for  enjoying  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  it  b  then  almost  an 
offence  against  natural  feeling  not  to  walk  forth  and  drink  in  the  de- 
light which  creation  offers  us.  My  resolution  was  executed  ncr  le 
•hamp.  I  had  breakfasted  at  the  Cafie  Hardi  in  the  Boulevard  det 
ItalieiUy  when  I  planned  my  ramble,  and  having  crowned  my  d^etaU 
with  9l  petit  verre  of  brandy,  about  a  good«ied  thimble  liill,  (for  my 
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breakiast,  be  it  observed,  was  a  lafourchetiey)  I  proceeded  along  those 
charming  adjuncts  to  the  French  cities — ^the  Boulevards,  amusing  my- 
self with  the  endless  variety  of  objects  in  my  way,  until  I  reached  the 
Barrier  du  Trone.  All  who, have  been  at  the  eastern  end  of  Paris 
know  this  spot  of  ingress  and  egress  by  the  two  naked  columns  on 
each  hand.  The  road  from  the  Imrrier  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  Yin- 
cennes  and  its  pleasant  neighbourhood,  and  is  planted  with  a  double  row 
of  trees  the  whole  way.  The  ground  on  the  right  is  level ;  on  the  left 
hand  it  begins  to  rise  at  a  little  distance  off,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a 
hill,  on  the  side  of  which  is  the  celebrated  cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise, 
with  its  white  monuments  and  plantations.  This  hill  is  called  Mont 
Louis.  The  cemetery  is  the  site  of  the  chateau  and  grounds  of  the  Pere 
La  Chaise,  the  Jesuit  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  mistress  Madame 
<le  Maintenon,  who  used  to  visit  the  Pere  La  Chaise  there,  as  a  Frenchman 
of  the  Bourbon  school  would  say,  from  motives  of  pure  piety !  The  side 
of  the  hill  without  the  cemetery,  and  some  of  the  space  intervening  be- 
tween that  and  the  road  of  Vincennes,  was  occupied  by  peach-gardens, 
then  in  all  their  luxuriance  of  rich  blossom.  I  walked  at  a  slow  rate 
over  a  road  which  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  busy  scene  of  one 
situated  near  the  British  capital.  I  met  few  persons ;  a  diligence  with 
its  grotesque  accompaniments  in  pilotage,  passengers  and  lumber,  a 
geju^arme  patrolling,  and  a  demi-tasse^  or  two,  if  I  might  judge  from 
their  soldierlike  air,  threadbare  coats,  and  toil-worn  aspects,  were  the 
most  important  in  the  scale  of  consequence.  There  were  also  a  few 
country  people  with  the  produce  of  their  ground,  seeking  Paris  for  its 
sale,  and  jabbering  their  patois  with  the  accustomed  volubility  of  their 
nation.  No  splendid  equipages  passed  me ;  Paris  seemed  to  have  at- 
tracted and  retmned  all ;  as  it  retains  every  idea  that  a  Frenchman  can 
possibly  nccumuiate  of  beauty,  excellence,  and  grandeur. 

I  must  mention  that  before  reaching  the  Barrier  du  Trone,  I  went  a 
little  out  of  the  way  to  visit  a  spot,  the  associations  with  which  pre- 
sented the  most  painful  aspect,  and  recalled  the  recollection  of  scenes 
which  France  must  for  ever  blush  to  find  in  the  records  of  her  history. 
Ct  is  a  piece  of  ground,  not  forty  feet  square,  in  the  comer  of  what  was 
once  the  garden  of  some  canonesses  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Aotoine.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  between  the  24th  June,  1793, 
and  27th  July,  1794,  nearly  one  half  of  all  the  corpses  of  unhappy 
persons  decapitated  in  Paris  during  the  "reign  of  terror,'^  as  the 
French  denominate  that  period,  were  cramme(^  into  such  a  little 
space.  This  number  amounted  to  1298.  Over  each  layer  of  bodies 
some  inches  in  thickness  of  quick-lime  were  deposited.  Little  indeed  is 
the  room  that  mortals  require  for  their  last  sojourn  at  this  rate,  much 
less  even  than  our  scanty  London  grave-yards  can  bestow  !  Though 
these  remains  must  have  constituted  a  mass  of  human  putrefaction  quite 
appalling,  the  lime  effectually  prevented  any  bad  consequences  to  the 
living,  and  the  decomposition  was  rapid  and  complete.  Among  the 
dead  thus  inhumed  here,  was  the  noted  Frederick  Baron  Trenck,  who 
was  decapitated  only  two  days  before  Robespierre. 

After  this  digression,  to  return  to  my  main  object.     I  pursued  my 

*  The  half-pay  officers,  or  demi-solde,  who  are  supposed  to  possess  only  tlfe 
of  paying  for  half  cups  of  colGee. 
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route  under  the  delicious  green  shade  of  the  trees,  until  T  reached  die 
palace  built  by  Catharine  and  Mary  de  Medicis ;  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable,  and  I  passed  it  by  to  enter  the  fort  or  chateau,  so  cde- 
brated  as  a  state  prison,  having  been  in  every  respect  the  twin  brother 
of  the  Bastile.  It  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  that  edifice,  had 
not  the  patriotic  La  Fayette  preserved  it  by  calling  out  the  National 
Guard.  A  young  officer  of  ^eiw-cTarmfrte,  with  whom  I  had  been  long 
acquainted,  accompanied  me.  He  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  given  him  by  Napoleon,  and  therefore  it  is  fav  to  suppose  he 
merited  it  by  his  services.  Yet  he  told  me  that  having  served  the  Em- 
peror &ithfully,  he  had  now  transferred  his  alliance  to  Loais,  and 
would  equally  devote  his  life  for  him,  adding  with  all  a  Frenchman's 
levity  and  vehemence,  upon  my  smiling  at  his  pliancy  of  principle,^ he 
would  rather  serve  Louis  than  his  God,  for  he  had  seen  one  Imt  he 
never  saw  the  other.''  This  is  too  true  a  picture  of  modem  political 
Frenchmen,  and  of  numerous  politicians  in  every  country.  Even  erro- 
neous principle  may  command  re^)ect,  if  it  be  inflexibly  true  to  its  pre- 
tensions, but  who  can  respect  those  who  studiously  subject  their  prin- 
ciples to  their  interests !  We  crossed  the  drawbridges  and  entered  the 
Inner  court.  All  seemed  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  arbitrary  power, 
— ^moats  and  walls  precluding  any  chance  of  escape ;  a  gloom  fidling 
from  the  dark  masses  of  stone  the  whole  height  of  the  keep,  that  flimg 
over  the  mind,  together  with  its  dark  shadows,  a  sadness  weigfaiii^ 
down  every  other  sensation.  The  recollection  of  the  mass  of  haman 
suffering  endured  and  enduring  there,  must  have  inflicted  a  death  of 
hope  in  the  mind  of  every  newly-arrived  victim.  A  letirc  de  esdbet 
and  a  warrant  for  execution  could  have  produced  in  him  feelings  veiy 
litde  dissimilar.  No  question  was  allowed  to  be  asked  by  die  prisoner 
on  his  introduction ;  c^eat  id,  he  was  told,  la  maison  de  stZmce.  As  I 
entered  the  door  of  the  donjon,  the  walls  of  which  are  axteen  leet  in 
thickness,  I  thought  of  the  inscription  over  hell-gate  in  Dante, 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  Toi,  che  'ntrate ! 

What  a  picture  was  before  me  of  the  old  regime  of  France !  Fran 
the  palace  to  the  dungeon  was  here  indeed  but  a  step.  IIk  groans 
and  misery  of  the  captives  must  often,  from  their  vidni^  lo  it,  have 
been  echoed  back  in  return  for  the  music  and  revelry  of  coartiers. 
Thus  the  pains  of  captivity  were  rendered  more  cutting,  and  a  torture 
inflicted  on  the  mind  even  more  bitter  than  Louis  XL  caused  on  the 
bodies  of  the  unfortunate  Princes  of  Armagnac,  at  Vincennes  or  in  the 
Bastile.  They  were  placed  in  holes  in  the  masonry  shaped  like  in- 
verted cones,  to  prevent  their  feet  having  an  easy  resttng-plaoe^  acouiged 
twice  a  week,  and  a  tooth  was  drawn  from  them  every  three  mondis  f 
The  donjon  is  a  square  building,  having  round  towers  at  the  angles;  it 
•  is  surrounded  by  an  inner  ditch.  The  first  door  being  passed,  it  was 
formerly  necessary  to  open  three  more  before  entering  thefirat  apart- 
ment,  though  these  are  at  present  dispensed  with.  The  cells  of  the 
prisoners  surrounded  this  room,  small  and  lofty,  widi  *very  little  light, 
owing  to  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  walls.  The  lowert  Aoor  was 
of  old  used  as  a  place  of  torture.  The  stone  elevations  still  remain 
on  which  the  prisoners  were  seated,  with  the  places  of  the  rings  over 
tl)em  by  which  they  were  confined  while  they  fuffered.    A  staircase  in 
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one  of  the  circular  turrets  led  to  the  sunimit  of  the  buildiDg ;  I  ascended^ 
and  was  charmed  with  the  prospect.  On  one  side  me  lay  what  remains 
of  the  wood  of  Vincennes^  ricuUy  as  the  French  say^  in  the  rich  lux- 
uriance of  spring ;  at  a  little  distance  was  the  pleasant  village  of  Saint 
Mande,  and  in  another  direction  the  city  of  Paris,  with  the  domes  of  the 
Pantheon  and  Invalids  clear  and  minutely  seen,  under  the  lovely  blue 
heaven ;  no  black  dinginess  obscured  the  buildings ;  every  thing  was 
defined,  and  stood  out  in  its  minutest  details.  The  soft  air  bore  with 
it  a  spirit  of  voluptuousness  that  seemed  to  afford  fresh  excitation  to 
enjoyment  on  every  inhalement.  It  almost  made  me  forget  where  I 
was  standing,  that  beneath  my  feet  was  a  place  of  sighs  and  groans, 
and  woe,  or  rather  had  been  such,  and  perhaps  might  soon  be  such 
again ;  and  that,  amidst  the  luxuriance  of  earth,  air,  and  skies,  man 
had  even  there  erected  a  habitation  for  his  crimes,  deforming,  as  usual^ 
the  face  of  Nature  with  monuments  of  his  iniquities.  How  pdnful 
must  the  feelings  of  a  favoured  prisoner  have  been,  who  was  permitted 
to  walk  on  the  leads  for  an  hour  with  his  turnkey  on  such  a  charming 
day,  and  then  forced  to  return  to  his  dark  cell  amid  solitude  and 
h^urt-reoding  desolation !  I  descended  the  narrow  stairs,  which  once 
had  several  iron-plated  doors  on  them  for  additional  security,  more  in 
love  with  freedom  than  ever,  and  with  a  greater  detestation  of  the 
despotic  wiU  of  ^^  a  little  brief  authority.^'  My  guide  told  me  that  there 
were  many  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  the  labour  of  different  captives, 
and  wished  me  to  view  some  dungeons  below,  but  1  was  glad  to  hasten 
out  of  the  horrible  den.  Such,  however,  is  the  ha[^y  pature  of  some 
temperaments,  that  calamity  cannot  depress  them,  nor  danger  alarm. 
Among  numberless  persons  incarcerated  at  Yincennes  by  Cardiial 
Masarine,  was  the  great  Conde,  who  sung,  laughed,  danced,'  and 
played  the  violin ;  being  a  prboner  of  rank,  he  received  indulgences 
unknown  to  plebeian  offenders.  Abandoned  by  his  friends,  he  never 
.  gave  way  to  sadness  or  anger,  except  when  speaking  of  Mazarine, 
^  Le  vicux  renard  qui  jusqu^a  present  a  trompi  Dieu  et  le  diabky  et  ne 
$e  lauerajamoM  d'outrager  les  bona  serviteurs  de  Pitat^  a  moins  que 
le  parkment  ne  congedie  ou  ne  punisse  severement  cet  iUustrissime 
faqmn  de  piscinaJ'  He  studied  much,  being  allowed  books,  and  wrote 
epigrams  upon  his  persecutors.  The  Abbe  Fresnoy  was  many  times 
incarcerated  in  the  Bastile  and  Yincennes  for  his  writings,  at  which  lat- 
ter place  he  terminated  his  days  in  17^^,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  So 
gay  was  he  on  going  to  his  cell,  and  so  accustomed  to  be  sent  there,  that 
when  the  officer  came  with  the  king's  order  he  did  not  allow  him  to 
^peak  Brat,  but  began  himself.  <^  Ah  Monsieur  f  Bon  jour  /"  and  turn- 
ing to  his  housekeeper,  ^^  Mon  petit  paquety  du  linge^  du  tahac^^  and 
get  off  laughing.  Such  are  happy  dispositions.  Goldsmith  thinks  it 
best  to  oppose  the  calamities  of  life  by  dissipation  rather  than  reason. 
Alas !  neither  is  a  specific  for  all,  since  our  constitutions,  before  the  re- 
ceipt will  do,  must  be  remoulded  alike.  When  we  consider  the  limited 
duration  of  human  existence,  nothing  man  can  bestow  on  his  fellow  can 
atone  fcNr  the  loss  of  liberty  to  an  individual  for  the  comparatively 
short  space  of  two  or  three  years.  By  the  lettres  de  cachet  many  were 
imprisoned  at  Yincennes  for  twenty  and  thirty  years.  Latude,  whose 
story  has  been  long  published,  was  incarcerated  thirty-five  years-  for 
«nly  affironting  Madame  Pompadour.    Many  a  son  of  literature  had 
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languished  away  his  days  there  in  sorrow,  and  brave  spirits,  litde  de- 
serving to  be  ^^  kept  in  such  a  cage,"  as  Prince  Henry  said  of  Raleigh^ 
have  worn  out  life  in  unmerited  f(Mq^etftthiess  within  its  iron  precincts. 
Madame  Guyot,  the  enthusiastic  and  good,  Crebiilon,  Diderot,  Mir»- 
beau,  Morillet,  and  a  long  hst  of  great  names,  were  among  the  captives 
at  Vincennes.  Their  captivity  however  took  place  openly  in  latter 
days,  when  public  opinion  began  to  have  some  sway.  One  half  of  the 
victims  of  r^;al  vengeance,  more  to  be  pitied  than  these,  were  never 
known  to  the  world  by  name  or  by  their  fate.  Under  Louis  XIII. 
XIV.  and  XV.  people  were  frequently  taken  from  their  dwellings  in  the 
night,  and  seen  by  their  friends  no  more ;  for  no  one  was  ever  permitted 
to  enter  the  chateau,  even  the  priests  and  physicians  were  inmates ;  se- 
cresy  being  an  essential  point  in  all  these  state  imprisonments.  I  felt 
great  pleasure  on  coming  from  this  monument  of  suiTering  to  the 
(^)en  air  in  the  court  of  the  donjon,  round  which  1  walked.  Heavy 
canno9  were  miNmted  on  the  platforms,  which  had  thundered  on  the 
allied  armies  advancing  upon  the  same  side  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  kept 
them  effectually  in  check  on  that  point  until  the  capitulation  was 
signed. 

I  then  visited  the  part  of  the  ditch  where  the  Duke  d'Enghein  was 
executed  for  his  conspiracy  against  the  French  government.  The  re- 
vived regime  erects  expiatory  altars  and  chapels  at  every  spot  which 
has  been  marked  by  any  outrage  agauist  itself;  an4  here  sonie  super- 
stitious ceremonies  had  been  lately  performed  over  the  remains  of  the 
prince  on  their  removal  to  St.  Denis.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  wi»* 
dom  was  displayed  in  thus  going  back  to  ceremonies  which  eould  never 
a|iiin  be  regarded  with  reverence  by  an  enlightened  people.  A  peace- 
able removal  and  interment  would  have  answered  every  purpose.  No 
impartial  Frenchmen  ever  denied  the  participation  of  the  duke  in  the 
plots  carrying  on :  it  was  the  violation  of  a  neutral  territory  by  Bona- 
parte that  was  chiefly  blamed,  and  the  violence  with  which  his  object 
was  effected.  I  thought  there  was  something  strange  and  retributive 
in  the  duke's  execution  on  the  very  spot  where  his  ancestors  had  im- 
molated so  many  innocent  persons :  it  was  almost  the  visitation  of  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  One  instance  of  thb  kind  of  op- 
pression under  Louis  the  Fourteenth  I  will  give,  curiously  invdving, 
too,  a  violation  of  neutral  territory.  A  young  man  named  Desvalons 
fought  a  duel  at  Paris,  and  Aed  to  Manheim ;  he  was  received  kindly 
by  one  Cardel,  a  Protestant  resident  there,  and  soon  made  love  to 
Cardel's  sister,  or  rather  to  her  fortune,  but  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly 
by  the  brother's  interference.  He  determined  on  revenge,  and  sent  a 
communication  to  Paris,  that  a  person  at  Manheim,  named  Cardel, 
intended  to  kill  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  The  French  envoy  was  desired 
to  aid  in  getting  possession  of  his  person.  He  was  attracted  to  a  vil- 
lage out  of  the  xity,  carried  off  by  a  hundred  dragoons  of  the  garrison 
of  Laudau,  and  finally  conducted  in  chains  to  the  donjon  of  Vincennes. 
He  suffered  most  cruel  treatment,  and  died  in  the  Bastile  after  a  con- 
finement of  thirty  years,  and  after  beine  claimed  by  all  the  European 
powers  in  vain.  Even  the  family  of  this  unfortunate  man  was  thrown 
into  a  horrible  prison,  and  endured  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  having 
been  unhappily  in  France  at  the  time  of  his  unjust  caption.  I  must 
incntion  another  anecdote  relative  to  Vincennes,  as  it  records  the  fiutb- 
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Ailoess  of  the  most  faithful  race  in  creation.    Aboat  the  time  of  the 
last  persecntion  of  the  Protestants,  an  officer  of  that  persuasion  was 
shut  up  in  the  donjon.     He  wished  much  to  have  his  dog  admitted  with 
him ;  it  was  a  greyhound,  which  he  had  reared.     This  innocent  request 
being  refused,  the  dog,  though  turned  out  of  the  fortress,  watched  an 
opportunity  on  the  following  day,  and  re-entered  within  the  innermost 
court.     His  master  was  confined  in  one  of  the  lower  cells,  the  window 
of  which  was  near  the  ground,  and  the  animal  appeared  at  it  and  was 
recognised.     He  came  to  the  bars  and  visited  nis  unhappy  master, 
whose  relatives  knew  nothing  of  his  fete,  diumally  for  four  whole  years, 
in  spite  of  cold  or  wet.     At  length  the  officer  was  set  at  liberty,  re- 
turned home,  and  died  in  a  few  months  afterwards.     The  dog  a^ain 
returned  to  Vineennes,  and  repeated  its  vbits,  taking  up  its  dwelling 
with  an  outer  turnkey,  and  frequently  going  to  the  window,  where  it 
sat  for  hours  gazing  in  vain  for  its  master,  until  death  terminated  its 
career.     These  two  anecdotes  respecting  Vincennes  I  met  with  on  my 
return  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  is  worthy  of  being  added  to  our  extant 
collections  of  animal  attachment  and  sagacity.     I  now  thought  of  ex- 
tending my  walk,  and  of  seeking  Paris  by  a  circuitous  route.     I  quitted 
the  chateau  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  congratulated  myself,  that 
though  it  was  but  a  little  time  comparatively,  not  indeed  forty  years 
•  ago,  since  Vincennes  sent  forth  the  sighs  of  the  captive,  we  had  had 
no  secret  prison  in  England  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  when  the 
Tower  of  London  was  used  as  such.     At  no  period  after  him  for  three 
hundred  years,  including  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  Mary,  have  we 
such  instances  of  incarceration  and  mean  cowardly  oppression  acting 
in  darkness  and  blasting  for  ever  the  hope  of  its   victims,  as  the 
d^teenth  century  discloses  among  our  neighbours.     There  have  been 
instances  enough  of  injust^e,  but  they  took  place  in  open  day.     We 
never  pounced  upon  our  unoffending  and  unsuspicious  prey  amid  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  wrapped  its  fate  in  eternal  oblivion.     Our 
state  oppressions  were  boldly  perpetrated  upon  the  most  illustrious  of 
our  victims ;  and  we  could  have  no  motive  fok*  acting  otherw'ise  with 
the  meaner,  about  whom  much  less  interest  and  partisanship  would 
naturally  be  excited. 

The  village  of  Vincennes  had  nothing  novel  or  worthy  a  pedestrian 
stranger's  notice.  Passing,  therefore,  some  way  into  the  Park  by  an 
indirect  route,  I  reached  St.  Mande,  a  pleasant  commune  about  the 
distance  of  a  petit  ptUy  as  the  French  style  every  measure  within  a 
league.  How  often  have  I  asked  the  distance  to  a  chateau,  or  village, 
and  been  answered  un  petit  pas,  when  an  hour's  walking,  d  grand  pas^ 
has  barely  brought  me  to  my  object!  The  Frenchman,  like  the  Irish- 
man,  speaks  often  without  reflection ;  he  is  eager  to  oblige  and  satisfy 
an  enquirer,  but  he  does  not  reflect  that  precision  is  of  consequence  at 
all.  I  found,  however,  that  in  the  present  instance  a  few  feet  and 
yards  were  of  no  moment,  as  the  scene  I  had  just  quitted  exchanged 
for  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  the  smiling  flowers,  the  freedom  of 
the  expanded  horizon,  and  the  springiness  and  elasticity  they  diffused 
over  the  firame,  would  have  made  me  forget  leagues  of  distance.  I 
ran,  hopped,  and  really  think  I  danced  along  the  path  ;  I  thous'ht  my- 
self superoaturally  gifted  with  the  levity  of  the  nation, — ^no  balloon 
cDold  be  more  buoyant*    The  excitement  I  felt  was  a  delicious  sens»- 
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tion,  such  as  I  imagiae  few  dweUew  -in  eities  know  any  Uiiog  about 
In  this  way  I  entered  an  hotel  in  St.  Mande,  and  encountered  a  prettf 
but  petite  girl,  who  looked  the  very  picture  of  health  and  good-humottr. 
Her  dark  locks  were  neatly  dressed  and  arranged,  and  her  li^t  step, 
with  that  peculiar  and  captivating  air  which  the  sex  in  France  always 
possess,  completely  fixed  my  attention,  so  that  it  was  not  until  Madanioi- 
selle  Pauline,  as  she  afterwards  told  me  she  was  called,  inquired  tf 
Monsieur  would  please  to  have  some  refreshment,  that  I  recounted  I 
had  entered  the  house  for  that  very  purpose.    MadamoiseUe  PauliBe 
informed  me  that  the  grilled  leg  of  a  turkey  or  a  mutton  cutlet,  conM 
be  got  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  preferring  the  dindon  to  the  nrnttan, 
with  some  potage  a  la  JuUenne  and  a  bottle  of  Buigondy,  I  made  a 
most  excellent  repast.    MadamoiseUe  Pauline  then  inwsted  upon  my 
taking  some  of  her  coffee,  which  she  assured  me  was  superbe  m  taste 
and  flavour ;  and  having  swallowed  it  on  credit  of  her  recommcn^ 
lion  and  found  it  so,  I  walked  back  to  my  hotel  in  Paris,  and  oondaded 
my  day  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Opera  Comique.  O. 
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Ye  are  fair— ye  are  fair-— and  your  peasiFe  rays 
Steal  down  like  the  light  of  parted  days ',  ^ 
Bat  have  sin  and  sorrow  ne'er  wander*d  o*er 
The  green  abodes  of  each  sunny  shore  ? 
Hath  no  frost  been  there,  and  no  witheraig  blast, 
Cold-~cold  o'er  the  iower  and  the  forest  past? 
Does  the  playful  leaf  never  fall  nor  Tade, 

The  rose  ne'er  droop  in  the  silent  shade  ?^        

Say,  comes  there  no  cloud  on  your  momiag  bean, 

On  your  night  of  beauty  no  troubled  dream  ? 

Have  ye  no  tear  the  eye  to  annoy, 

Tio  grief  to  shadow  its  light  of  joy  ? 

No  bleeding  breasts  that  are  doom'd  to  part, 

T{o  blighted  bower,  and  no  broken  heart  ? 

Hath  death  ne'er  sa^fkened  your  scenes  of  bioom, 

Your  sun's  ne'er  shone  on  the  silent  tomb  ? 

Did  iheir  sportive  radiance  never  fall 

On  the  cypress  tree  or  the  ruin'd  wall  ? 

Twere  vain  to  guess,  for  no  eye  hath  teen 

O'er  the  gulf  eternally  fix'd  between. 

We  hear  not  the  song  of  vour  early  hours ; 

We  hear  not  the  hymn  of  your  evening  bowerg. 

The  strains  that  gladden  «ach  radiant  sphere 

Ne'er  poured  their  sweets  on  a  mortal  ear, 

Though  such  I  could  deem— on  the  evcuing'i  lif  h, 

The  air-harp's  unearthly  melody ! 

Farewell !— farewell !  I  go  to  my  rest, 

For  the  shades  are  passing  into  the  West ; 

And  the  beacon  pales  on  its  lonely  height — 

Isles  of  the  Blest— good-night !— good-night !  91. 
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TO   THE   ROTAI.  LITERARY   SOCIETY. 

..all  be  a  little  academy .'* — Shakspears. 
.  V.  unt  you  to  mend  my  cacology." — Heir  iU  Law, 

ires,  Mr.  Secretafy,  that  I  should  commence  my  letter 
.IK?  doubts  I  once  entertained  as  to  the  necessity  of  any 
•niient  as  that  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address; 
.<-  when  our  bookseflers  evince  such  unprecedented  munifi- 
<t  no  author  of  the  least  merit  is  left  unrewarded,  while  all 
.  superior  talent  acquire  wealth  as  well  as  fame,  it  did  appear 
■  iiat  our  writers  needed  no  chartered  patrons  or  royal  rerounera- 
At  the  first  public  meeting,  however,  of  the  Society,  the  presi- 
■  t  having  most  logically  ui^ed  the  propriety  of  such  an  institution^ 
tiise  this  country  had  become  '^  pre-eminently  distingubhed  by  its 
•  irks  of  history,  poetry,  and  philology,"  without  the  assistance  of  any 
"^nrporate  academy;  while  they  had  long  possessed  one  in  France, 
^  where  literature  has  been  notoriously  stationary  or  retrograde  from  the 
period  of  its  establishment),  I  could  not  resist  the  force  of  this  double 
argument,  and  am  now  not  only  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  our  literature  ^  a  corporate  character  and  representation,"  but  pre- 
pared, as  far  as  my  humble  abilities  extend,  to  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Socie^,  by  hastening  to  accept  its  invitation  for  public  contributions. 
Aware  that  the  model  of  the  French  academy  should  always  be  kept  in 
view,  and  remembering  the  anecdote  recorded  by  M.  Grimm,  of  one  of 
its  members,  who  di^  in  the  greatest  grammatical  dilemma  as  to 
whether  he  should  say — ^  Je  m'en  vais,"  or,  "  je  m'en  va,  dans  I'autre 
monde,"  I  riiall  limit  my  attention  to  considerations  of  real  importance^ 
particidarly  to  such  as  may  conduce  ^'  to  the  improvement  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  the  correction  of  capricious  deviations  from  its  native 
purity,"  such  bdng  one  of' the  main  objects  proposed  in  the  president's 
addiess.     Not  having  time^  in  this  my  first  letter,  to  methodize  all  my 
snggesUops,   I  shall  loosely  throw  upon  paper  such  observations  as 
have  occurred  to  me  in  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  the  subject. 

Nothing  forms  so  violent  a  deviation  from  philological  purity  as  a 
catachresis.  We  sneer  at  the  slip-slop  of  uneducated  life,  and  laugh 
at  Mrs.  Malaprop  upon  the  stage,  yet  what  so  common  in  colloquial 
language  as  to  hear  people  talk  of  wooden  tombstones,  iron  mile- 
stones, glass  inkhoms,  brass  shoeing-horns,  nron  coppers,  and  copper 
hand-irmis  ? — We  want  a  substitute  for  the  phrase  going  on  board  an 
iron  steam-boat,  and  a  new  verb  fot  expressing  its  motion,  which  is 
neidier  siting  nor  rowing  :  these  are  desiderata  which  the  Society  can- 
not too  speedily  supply,  considering  the  prodigious  extension  of  that 
mode  of  conveyance. — Many  expressions  are  only  catachrestical  in 
sound,  yet  require  emendation  as  involving  an  apparendy  ludicrous 
contradiction ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  farmer's  speech  to  a  nobleman 
at  Newmarket,  whose  horse  Imd  lost  the  first  race,  and  won  the 
second : — ^^  Your  horse,  my  lord,  was  very  backward  in  coming  for- 
ward, he  was  behind  before,  but  he's  first  at  last." — I  myself  lately  en- 
countered a  mounted  fiiend  in  Piccadilly,  who  told  he  was  going  to 
carry  bis  horse  to  Tattersall's  whereas  die  horse  was  carrying  him 
thither,  an  nbsurdity  which  could  not  occur  in  France,  where  (owing, 
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doubtless*  to  the  Academy)  they  have  the  three  words  porter,  menerj  and 
amencTy  which  prevent  all  confusion  of  that  nature,  unless  when  spoken 
by  the  English,  who  uniformly  misapply  them. — All  blackberries  being 
of  a  wan,  or  rosy  hue  in  their  unripe  state,  we  may  with  perfect  truth 
affirm,  that  every  blackberry  is  either  white  or  red  when  it  is  green, 
which  sounds  like  a  violent  catachresis,  and  on  that  account  demands 
some  new  verbal  modification.  Nothing  is  so  likely  to  corrupt  the 
taste  of  the  frugivorous  generation  as  any  looseness  of  idea  connected 
with  this  popular  berry. — By  the  structure  of  our  language,  many  re- 
petitions of  the  same  word  occasionally  occur,  for  which  some  remedy 
should  be  provided  by  the  Society.  ^^  I  affirm,"  s^d  one  writing-mas- 
ter, disputing  with  another  about  the  word  '^  that,"  written  by  their  re- 
spective pupils, — "  I  affirm  that  tliat  ^  That,'  that  that  boy  has  written, 
b  better  than  the  other."  Here  the  same  word  occurs  five  times  in 
succession,  and  many  similar  examples  might  be  adduced  ;  but  enough 
has  been  urged  to  prove  the  necessity  of  prompt  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Society. 

In  our  common  oaths,  exclamations,  and  interjections,  there  is 
much  room  for  Academicd  supervision.  For  the  vulgar  phrase,  ^  All 
my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,"  we  might  resume  the  Latin  of  the  monkish 
hymn  which  it  was  meant  to  burlesque — ^^  O  mihi,  beate  Martioe  !"  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  could  with  propriety  compel  all  conjurers 
to  adopt  the  original  ^  hoc  est  corpus,"  pronounced  in  one  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  church,  wmch  they  have  irreverendy  corrupted 
into  hocus-pocus ;  but  we  may  indisputably  restore  the  hilariter- 
celeriter,  which  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  term  helter-skelter. 
Jt  would  be  highly  desirable  to  give  a  more  classical  turn  to  this  de- 
partment of  our  language.  The  Italian  ^'  Corpo  di  Bacco  !"  might  be 
beneficially  imported ;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
£depol!  Hercle!  Proh  pudor!  Proh  nefas!  Proh  detim  atque  ho- 
minum  fides !  and  other  interjections  of  the  ancients,  might  not  be 
brought  to  supersede  those  Billingsgate  oaths,  which  are  not  only  very 
cacophonous,  revolting,  and  profane,  but  liable  to  what  their  utterers 
may  think  a  more  serious  objection — a  fine  of  one  shilling  each. 

Some  remedy  should  be  provided  for  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  omission  or  misapplication  of  the  aspu^te  H,  to  which  some  of  our 
cockney  tribe  are  so  incurably  addicted.  It  is  upon  record,  that  a  Ltn-d 
Mayor,  in  addressing  King  William,  called  him  a  Nero,  meaning  to 
say  a  hero ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  season  Miss  Augusta  Tibbs, 
daughter  of  a  respectable  slopseller  in  Great  St.  Helen's,  entering  Mar- 
gate by  a  lane  that  skirted  the  cliff,  and  calling  repeatedly  to  the  post- 
boy to  drive  nearer  the  edge  (meaning  the  hedge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road,)  was  so  incautiously  obeyed,  that  the  vehicle  was  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea,  and  the  poor  young  lady  declared,  by  a  coroner's 
inquest,  to  have  died  of  Inaspiration.  Surely  so  melancholy  an  occur- 
rence will  interest  the  humanity  of  the  Society  in  making  some  provi- 
sion against  similar  calamities. 

Under  the  head  of  Topographical  Literature,  I  would  earnestly  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  Institution  to  various  anomalous  and  contra- 
dictory designations  of  locality,  which  would  long  ago  have  been  cor- 
rected, if,  lUee  the  French,  we  had  possessed  a  special  Academy  of  I(k 
scriptioDs.    Thus  we  apply  the  name  of  Whitehall  to  a  black  chapel ; 
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Cheapside  is  dear  on  both  sides ;  the  Serpentine  River  is  a  straight 
canal,  and  the  New  River  an  old  canal ;  Knightsbridge  has  no  bridge  ; 
Moorfields   exhibit   no  more   fields;    the  Green   Park   was   all  last 
autnmn  completely  brown.  Green-street  was  in  no  better  plight,  and 
both,  according  to  Goldsmith's  recommendation,  should  be  removed  to 
Hainmersmithy  because  that  is  the  way  to  Turnham-grcen.     Endea- 
vours should  be  made  to  assimilate  the  names  of  our  streets  to  the 
predominant  character  of  their  inhabitants,  a  conformity  to  which  those 
lovers  of  good  cheer,  the  citizens,  have  not  been  altogether  inattentive, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  the  Poultry,  Fish-street  hill,  Pudding-lane  and 
Pie-comer,    Beer-lane,    Bread-street,    Milk-street,    Wine-court,   Port- 
soken  ward,  and  many  others. — If  the  mountain  cannot  be  brought  to 
Mahomet,  we  know  there  is  still  an  alternative  for  making  them  both 
meet ;   so,  if  there  be  too  great  an  inconvenience  in  transposing  the 
streets,  we  may  remove  the   householders  to  more  appropriate  resi- 
dences.    Upon  this  principle,  all  poets  should  be  compelled  to  purchase 
their  Hippocrene  from  the  Meuxes  of  Liquorpond-street ;   those  au- 
thors who  began' with  being  flaming  patriots,  and  are  now  court-syco- 
phants  or  treasury   hirelings,   should   be   billeted,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  their  offence,  upon  the  Little  and  Great  Turn-stile.     Some 
of  our  furious  political  scribes  should  be  removed  to  Billingsgate  or 
Old  Bedlam  ;  those  of  a  more  insipid  character,  to  Milk  and  Water 
Lanes;   and  every  immoral  or  objectionable  writer  should  iUustrate 
the  fete  of  his  productions  by  ending  his  days  in  Privy-gardens.     Phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  might   be   quartered    in    the   neighbourhood  of 
Slaughter's  coffee-house;  the  spinsters  of  the  metropolis   might  coa- 
gr^te  in  Threadneedle-strcet,  and  all  the  old  cats  in  the  Mews  ;  the 
lame-ducks  of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  take  refuge  in  the  Poultry 
or  Cripplegate;    watchmakers   might   ply  their  art  in  Seven-Dials; 
thieves  should   be  tethered  in    the  Steel-yard  :    all   the  Jews  should 
be  restored  to  the  Old  Jewry,  and  the  Quakers  should  assemble  in 
Hatton-garden. 

Chancery-lane,  which  would  of  course  be  appropriated  to  the  suitors 
of  that  court,  should  by  no  means  terminate  in  Fleet-street,  but  be  ex- 
tended to  Labour-in-vain-hill  in  one  direction,  and  to  Long-lane  in  the 
other.  Members  of  Parliament,  according  to  their  politics,  might  settle 
themselves  either  upon  Constitution-hill  or  in  Rotten- row.  lam  aware 
that  if  we  wish  to  establish  a  perfect  conformity  between  localities  and 
tenants,  we  must  considerably  diminish  Goodman's-fields,  and  propor- 
tionably  enlarge  Knave's-acre  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  completing  a  mea- 
sure is  no  argument  against  its  partial  adoption. 

In  what  may  be  denominated  our  external  or  shopkeepers'  literature, 
the  society  will  find  innumerable  errors  to  rectify.  Where  he  who 
runs  may  read,  correctness  and  propriety  are  peculiarly  necessary,  and 
we  all  know  how  much  good  was  effected  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  Having,  in  my  late  perambulations  through  London, 
noted  down  what  appeared  to  me  particularly  reprehensible,  and  thrown 
the  various  addresses  of  the  parties  into  an  appendix,  in  order  that 
your  secretary  may  write  to  them  with  such  emendatory  orders  as  the 
case  may  require, — I  proceed  to  notice,  first,  the  fantastical  practice 
of  writing  the  number  over  the  door,  and  the  names  on  either  side 
Vol.  VI.  No.  35.— 1823.  54 
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whence  we  have  such  ridiculous  inscriptions  as  "  Bovill  and — 127 — 
BoTs/'  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Bovill's 
tailor's  bill  must  be  of  alarming  longitude^  though  perhaps  less  terrific 
than  that  of  his  opposite  neighbour^  who  writes  up— ^^  Thackbah  and 
—219— Sons." 

Not  less  objectionable  is  the  absurd  practice  of  writing  the  lame 
over  the  door,  and  the  trade  on  either  side,  whence  we  have  such  in- 
congruous combinations  as —  "  Hat — Child — ^maker/' — *^  Cheese — 
Ho  ARE — monger ;"  and  a  variety  of  others^of  which  the  preceding  wiH 
afibrd  a  sufficient  sample. 

Among  those  inscriptions  where  the  profession  follows  the  name 
without  any  transposition,  there  are  several  that  are  perfectly  appro- 
priate, if  not  synonymous,  such  as,  ^^  Blight  &  Son,  Blind-maken  :^ — 
*^  Mangling  done  here,"  occasionally  written  under  the  address  of  a 
country  surgeon : — ^^  Brewer,  Druggist," — ^^  Wrench,  Tooth-drawer," 
— ^^  Sloman,  Wine-merchant," — ^  Waters,  Milkman,"  &c.  &c* — ^But 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  that  involve  a  startling  catachresis, 
«ucli  as,  '*  Whetman,  Drysalter," — ^^  English,  China-man," — ^  Pain, 
Rectifier  of  Spirits," — ^*  Stedfast,  Turner," — '^  Gowing,  Staymaker  ;'* 
while  among  the  colours  there  is  the  most  lamentable  confusion,  as  we 
have  "  White,  Blacksmith,"—"  Black,  Whitesmith," — ^"  BRow!i  & 
Scarlet,  Green-grocers,"  and  "  Grey — Hairdresser,"  which  would 
erroneously  lead  the  passenger  to  suppose,  that  none  but  grizzled 
heads  were  admitted  into  the  shop.  While  remedying  these  iocoosis- 
tencies,  die  Society  are  entreated  not  to  forget,  that  the  Pavement  now 
extends  a  full  mile  beyond  what  is  still  termed  ^^  The  Stones'  End"  in 
the  Borough  ;  and  that  the  inscription  at  Lower  Edmonton,  ^  When  the 
water  is  above  this  board,  please  to  take  the  upper  road,"  can  be  of 
very  little  use,  unless  when  the  wash  is  perfectly  pellucid,  which  it 
never  is.  On  a  shop-window  in  the  Borough  there  stiU  remains  wrkten^ 
**  New-laid  eggs  every  day,  by  Mary  Dobson,"  which  the  Society  should 
order  to  be  expunged  as  an  imposition  upon  the  public,  unless  they  can 
clearly  ascertain  the  veracity  of  the  assertion. 

One  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  Institution  being  the  promotion 
of— '^  loyalty  in  its  genuine  sense,  not  only  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
sovereign,  but  of  attachment  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  coun- 
try," I  would  point  out  to  its  indignant  notice,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  High  Holbom— ^'  Kn$Q — Dyer,"  which  is  not  only  contrary  to 
the  received  legal  maxim  that  the  King  never  dies,  but  altogether  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  dbloyal  tendency. — *^  Parliament  soldkere^^  writ- 
ten up  in  large  letters  in  the  City-road,  is  also  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  imputed  corruption  of  that  body ;  and  the  gingerbread  kings  and 
queens  at  the  same  shop  being  aU  over  guilty  suggest  a  most  traitorous 
and  offensive  Paronomasia.  I  suspect  the  fellow  who  deals  in  these 
commodities  to  be  a  radical.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  indecorous  in- 
scriptions (which  should  have^  been  noticed  among  those  wbo  place 
their  names  over  the  door),  running  thus,  <'  Ironmongery — ^Paksoxs — 
Tools  of  all  sorts  ;"  while  in  London-wsdl  we  see  written  up,  **  Dea- 
con &  Priest,  Hackneymen."  A  Society,  which  among  the  twenty- 
seven  publbhed  names  of  its  council  and  officers,  contains  one  Bishop, 
two  Archdeacons,  and  five  Reverends,  cannot,  out  of  selfH*espect,  safe* 
these  indecent  allusions  to  be  any  longer  stuck  up  in  the  metropofis. 
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TThe  French  Academy  having  decided^  that  proper  names  should 
never  have  any  plural,  I  would  implore  the  Royal  Lite rary  Society  to 
relieve  the  embarrassment  of  our  footmen,  by  deciding  whether  they  are 
authorized  in  announcing  at  our  routs  ''  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Foot  and  the  Miss 
Fkbt  ;"  whether  Mr.  Peacock's  family  are  to  be  severally  designated 
as  Mrs.  Peahen  and  the  Miss  Peachicks  ;  and  also  what  would  be  the 
best  substitution  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Man  and  the  Miss  Men,  which  has  a 
▼ery  awkward  sound. 

Concluding,  for  the  present,  with  the  request  that  the  other  gold 
medal  of  fifty-guineas  may  not  be  appropriated  until  after  the  receipt 
•f  my  second  letter,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c.  &c.  H. 
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Ukrkid,  and  poor,  and  basely  boro, 

Why  do  I  lufler  your  caress  P 
Tour  hopes  are  hi^h,  your  friends  would  scorn 

To  touch  the  hand  you  're  pleased  to  press  I 

Why  do  you  of  a  cottage  talk  ? 

I  know  your  wishes  climb  above 
Your  fortune  ; — they  with  whom  I  walk, 

Are  poor,  but  honest^-4ike  my  k>ye. 

Honest ! — Ah  no !  I  own,  my  mother 
Has  sinned,  as  yon  would  sin  with  me : 

Would  you  such  children  as  my  brother, 
As  I,  and  my  poor  sisters  be  ? 

Content,  my  maiden  pride,  and  youth, 

Are  all  I  ever  had ; — and  you 
Have  ta'en  the  fint^-^would  you  in  sooth 

PoUute,  and  blight,  the  other  two  P 

Marry ! — ^I  do  not  wish  you  should, 
I  would  not  wrong  you  for  your  name ! 

Tou  are  too  happy,  young,  and  good, 
To  be  allied  to  me  and  shame. 

Wed  you  some  richer  girl,  whose  fiice 

Deserves  the  praises  I  disown, 
Far  above  me  m  mind  and  grace, 

Nor  like  me— save  in  love  alone. 

Twere  best  if  we  had  never  met  ;— 
The  next  thing  for  us  is— to  part : 

You  're  young,  can  change,  and  soon  forK<et;— 
Not  I— I  have,  or  had,  a  heart. 

In  mercy  go,  while  all  fai  well, 

Or  well  for  one,— before  you  share 

The  grief  that  clouds  the  eyes  of  Bell, 
Or  Bell  the  guilt  that  brightens  there. 


Noplcdge  I  give,  or  ask :<    

Whispers  enough  of  thee,  and  thme : 
Gifts  cannot  fix  thy  thoughts  on  me  ; 

None  need  I  to  keep  thee  in  mine.  j.  p. 
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Among  the  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  prejudices  which  many  peo- 
ple imbibe  from  those  who  go  before  them,  is  an  admiration  for  old 
customs  and  things,  and  a  belief  in  their  surpassing  excellence*  I  do 
not  mean  that  feeling  of  love  for  our  early  years,  and  the  melancholy 
affection  we  cherish  for  scenes  of  recollection,  but  the  absurd  credit 
which  we  implicitly  give  to  certain  crude  notions  of  the  advantages  of 
the  by -gone  over  the  present  time^  in  respect  to  religion,  virtue,  honour, 
talent,  and  so  forth.  Nothing  modem  can  be  good.  Every  recent 
improvement  is  an  unwarranted  innovation  upon  the  sacred  system  of 
the  past.  Every  scheme  projected  for  the  public  benefit,  every  new 
invention,  is  the  butt  of  censure  and  the  object  of  a  sneer.  Instead  of 
examuiing  the  practical  usefulness  of  a  recent  discovery,  or  the  ration- 
ality of  an  argument  per  «e,  the  one,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  answer  be- 
cause it  is  unlike  any  thing  that  has  preceded  it,  and  the  other  is  con- 
trary to  former  opinion,  and  cannot  therefore  be  right.  It  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  listen  to  the  eternal  encomiums  lavished  upon  what  the 
present  age  can  know  nothing  about  but  by  hearsay  and  tradition.  If 
we  are  to  believe  these  allegations,  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
bom  in  the  most  unfortunate  era  of  the  world ;  when  every  thing  relar 
tive  to  man  has  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb.  We  are  even  a  puny  generation 
in  stature,  compared  with  our  gigantic  forefathers,  whose  longevity  and 
strength  at  least  doubled  that  of  their  til-starred  posterity.  The  moral 
depravity  of  the  age  is  another  theme  of  depressing  comparison,  echoed 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving's  chapel  to  the  hall  of  Westminster,  and  back 
again.  We  are  gone  deeper  into  the  stream  of  turpitude  than  any  pre- 
ceding generation — ^we  are  altogether  abandoned  to  crimes  of  which 
our  forefathers  never  dreamed,  and  to  opinions  of  which  their  sagacity 
would  have  instantly  shewn  the  fallacy-^which  they  would  have  con- 
tempLated  with  abhorrence.  In  short,  we  are  on  the  very  brink  of 
perdition.  In  literature,  also,  we  are  in  a  state  of  retrocession.  To 
sum  up  all,  our  condition  is  truly  pitiable,  and  the  blindness  of  too 
many  to  the  immeasurable  8U})eriorfty  of  the  old  state  of  society,  is 
operating  to  effect  our  irretrievable  ruin.  Such  it  b  to  take  things  for 
granted,  to  assent  to  received  notions  without  examining  them,  to  follow 
credulity  instead  of  reason,  and  to  be  the  incorrigible  alaves  of  usage. 
This  stays  the  ripening  of  many  a  useful  discovery,  protracting  its  pa^ 
fection  to  a  distant  date ;  hinders  the  true  policy  of  a  nation  fi^ro  being 
followed  up,  and  prevents  legislation  from  keeping  pace  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age.  It  is  from  the  injurious  prevalence  of  this  folly 
that  in  our  law  courts,  and  even  sometimes  in  the  senate,  we  hear  argu- 
ments maintained  that  are  open  to  refutation  by  the  humUest  capacity 
that  will  give  itself  the  trouble  to  analyze  them. 

That  agreeable  fable  of  a  poetic  imacrination,  the  **  golden  age,"  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  this  prejudice  in  favour  of  retrospective  excellence. 
We  so  naturally  feel  an  admiration  for  the  good  that  is  beyond  our 
reach,  and  are  so  apt  to  invest  it  with  fictitious  splendour,  that  it  is 
not  wonderful  a  pleasant  illusion  should  depreciate  the  value  of  present 
thin^  below  the  brilliant  visions  of  past  excellence,  which  imagination 
colours  so  highly,  and  the  dreams  of  future  good,  of  which  hope  is  for 
ever  holding  up  to  us  the  shadowy  semblance.    A  dissatisfactioa  with 
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the  present,  Lodependent  of  any  merits  in  the  past,  tends  to  attach  to 
the  latter  no  inconsiderable  value,  and  is  a  latent  cause  of  the  disposi- 
tion  of  which  I  complain.     Reason,  however,  is  the  touchstone  by 
which  the  truth  must  be  elicited ;  and  by  having  recourse  to  it  we  shall 
find  that  this  prejudice  is  a  senseless  clamour,  and  that  the  same  notion 
has  been  the  burthen  of  complaint  in  every  age  of  mankind.     If  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  isolated  advantages  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  are  obliged  to 
credit  their  own  story,  that  what  they  assert  it  i^  impossible  we  can 
controvert,  when  it  relates  to  such  a  remote  era,  and  that  even  the 
colouring  of  history  is  oftener  laid  on  after  the  taste  of  the  artist  than 
with  the  correct  pencil  of  truth.     Still  though  we  must  judge  by  the 
accounts  thus  transmitted  to  us  on  the  testimony  of  the  interested  party, 
even  then  I  contend,  that  the  charge  is  groundless,  and  that  the  mo- 
dems have,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  advantage.     For  some  hundred 
years  past  there  has  been  a  progression  in  civilization,  and  human  com- 
forts have  increased.     I  will  not  go  beyond  our  own  country,  as  it  is 
more  especially  our  forefathers  who  were  so  marvellously  superior  to 
their  descendants ;  and  1  find,  judging  from  the  mass  of  evidence  be- 
fore us,  that  we  have  gained  immeasurably  upon  what  preceded  us. 
Three  wonderfiil  inventions — gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  steam-en- 
gine, afe  alone  sufficient  to  have  thrown  into  the  back-ground  all  of 
which  our  ancestors  could  boast.     Of  these,  the  press,  in  its  modern 
state  of  freedom,  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  because  it  operates  to 
prevent  the  world's  retrocession  in  knowledge.     Had  the  works  of  all 
the  ancient  writers  been  rendered  eternal  by  this  art,  and  been  dispersed 
innumerably  among  the  nations,  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire 
would  never  have  been  followed  by  the  obscurity  of  the  dark  ages,  as 
they  are  denominated.     However  the  reins  of  empire  might  have  been 
disposed  of,  the  intellectual  improvement  of  man  would  have  increased. 
Enlightened  nations,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  may  suffer  changes, 
and  a  tesaporary  loss  of  liberty,  but  it  will  only  be  to  ai'ise  out  of 
their  slumber,  and,  by  shaking  off  the  yoke,  to  become  more  free  and 
powerfiil  than  before — to  stand,  like  the  aroused  lion,  invincible  in  their 
own  strength.     The  time,  however,  which  these  changes  may  take  in 
operating  must  depend  upon  contingencies ;  I  only  mean  to  assert  what 
must  be  the  ultimate  effect,  the  final  result.    Away,  then,  with  the  foolish 
notion  that  we  are  retrograding  from  the  superiority  of  some  departed 
and  undefined  period.     The  present  may  not  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
times,  but  is  infinitely  better,  as  a  whole,  than  any  that  have  gone  before 
it    There  are  a  greater  number  arrived  at  a  high  pitch  of  mental  cul- 
ture.    Thfife  may  be  fewer  Bacons,  Miltons,  Shakspeares,  and  New- 
tons,  to  attract  by  their  sole  refulgence  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  world, 
bat  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  is  dispersed  far  wider  than  it  was  in 
their  time.     Thousands  have  approximated,  of  late  years,  nearer  to  the 
summit,  distant  as  it  may  be,  on  which  these  immortal  men  stand, 
than  could  be  found  a  hundred  years  ago.     There  are  more  who  read 
and  reflect  now  than  ever ;  there  are  fewer  now  who  will  take  the 
ipge  ^Uxii  of  another  upon  any  subject  of  importance  without  thinking 
somethiBg  about  it  themselves.     Hence  the  diminution  of  credence  in 
popular  superstitions,  ancient  dogmas,  and  the  absurd  legends  of  priest- 
craft   In  -the  '^good  old  times"  so  much  deplored,  one  Bible,  after  it 
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was  permitted  to  be  read  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  was  chained  to  a 
desk  lest  it  should  be  stolen,  and  served  for  the  use  of  a  whole  parish. 
Before  this  period  the  book  of  the  Christian's  faith  was  ngt  suffered  to 
be  read  by  the  people,  but  was  explained  to  them  by  artful  ecclesias- 
tics, who  made  it  the  means  of  rivetting  the  ch^ns  of  temporal  autho- 
rity under  the  terrors  of  spiritual  denunciation*     Now  it  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  without  comment — a  measure  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  object  of  a  book  which  is  designed  to  direct  men  to  a  better  life  by 
its  own  simple  guidance.    Let  the  poUtical  economist  contrast  the  vast 
resources  of  the  nation  now  with  what  they  were  a  few  centuries  ago, 
when  England  had  a  population  of  two  or  three  millions,  and  her 
revenue  was  not  a  quarter  of  one.    Let  him  exhibit  the  state  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  when  our 
houses  were  built  with  mud  and  watdes,  and  the  floors  were  of  the 
bare  earth  strewed  with  rushes ;  few  having  chimneys  to  let  out  the 
smoke,  or  glass  in  the  holes  designed  for  windows.    Let  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ami  its  barbarous  customs  l^  compared  with  the  present  horror  of 
vassalage,  and  the  contempt  for  pretensions  grounded  on  the  tawdry 
«rablazonroents  of  the  Heralds'  College, — ^with  the  manly  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which  will  brook  no  insult  from  fellow-man,  let  his  nink  be  what 
it  may,  and  which  the  supeiror  in  rank  and  fortune  is,  owing  to  the 
better  spirit  of  the  age,  equally  restrained  from  offering  to  an  inferior. 
Let  the  Border-robbers  be  stripped  of  the  gaudy  colouring  in  which  ^the 
deceptions  charm  of  antiqui^  and  the  magic  pencil  of  Scott  have 
arrayed  them,  and  what  were  they  but  lawless  barbarians  deeply  dyed 
in  blood,  rioting  in  the  plunder  of  die  defenceless  ?  Let  the  scanty  popu- 
lation on  the  estates  of  these  worse  than  Old  Bailey  villians,  be  contrast- 
ed with  the  flourishing  fields  and  the  healthy  population  that  is  now 
seen  upon  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland.     Where  are  the  chains 
and   dungeons  of  the  old  baronial  castles,  for  ever  in  a  state  of 
vigilance   against   the   assaults    of  desultory   warfare? — ^^the    very 
halls  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,"  too,  as  Aubrey  says,  ^dreadful 
to  behold;  the  screen  garnished  with  corslets,  and  hdinets  gaping 
with  open  mouths,  with  coats  of  mail,  lances,  pikes,  halberds,  brown 
bills,  and  bucklers  ?"  Let  the  whole  empire,  which  the  narrow  intellect 
of  the  ^  good  old  times"  was  unable  to  look  upon,  but  in  numerous 
petty  divisions  with  an  endless  diversity  of  interests,  he  contrasted  with 
the  unity  of  object  and  easy  working  of  the  busy  whole  at  present 
Rivers,  on  which  a  wicker  fishing-boat  was  now  and  then  seen  moving 
amid  a  scene  of  solitary  desolation,  are  now  loaded   with   vessels. 
The  ocean  is  covered  with  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  to  make 
the  circuit  of  the  world  is  a  mere  every-day  occurrence.    What  were 
the  cock-boats  and  light  vessels  of  our  ancestors  to  our  men-of-war  ?— 
and  the  clumsy  arms  and  system  of  former  warfare,  to  those  which 
have  given  batdes  more  decisive  weapons,  mitigated  the  severity,  and 
abridged  many  of  the  calamities  of  that  human  curse  ?  The  compara- 
tive advantage  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  in  these  respects  only,  ut 
of  itself  a  subject  which  would  engross  no  litUe  space,  and  might  be 
rendered  highly  interesting.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  one  who  is 
not  insane  will  deny,  that  in  these  respects  at  least,  we  have  left  oar 
forefathers  in  the  <^  good  old  times"  sadly  in  the  back-ground. 

I  am  aware  there  are  some  persons,  who,  with  imaginations  of  no 
common  levity,  form  to  themsdvet  pictures  of  the  most  romantic  out* 
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line  and  enchanting  colours  in  contemplating  the  manners  of  our  ances- 
tors,  and  believe' their  conceptions  to  be  perfectly  correct.     They  gaze 
so  long  at  the  rainbow-hued  vapoury  forms  of  fiction,  that  these  be- 
come in  their  eyes  embodied  realities.     They  live  in  a  sort  of  reverie, 
a  dreamy  abstraction  from  all  present  truths,  and,  hoping  little  from 
the  future,  they  for  ever  brood  over  the  impossible  past.     They  move 
and  breathe  in  our  times,  but  their  heated  fancies  are  filled  with  the 
freebooters,  dungeons,  towers,  dames,  and  foray-hunting  lords,  who  are  in 
their  view  the  very  beau  ideal  of  human  virtue.   They  invest  their  imagi- 
nary characters  with  every  attribute  that  can  confer  honour  on  human 
nature,  and  place  them  in  triumphant  contrast  with  the  world  around. 
The  worst  is,  they  are  seldom  aware  of  the  inconsistencies  their  illu- 
sions exhibit.     In  woman,  for  example,  the  utmost  delicacy,  grace,  and 
refinement,  are  mingled  up  with  the  savage  times  of  feudalism,  and 
modem  ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  superlative  of  feminine  attractions, 
are  displayed  in  pictures  of  remote  barbarism.     All  the  characterbtic 
elegance  of  modem  times  and  manners  is  carried  back  to  the  filthy 
and  smoky  halls  of  our  forefathers.     But  what  is  the  fact  ?   The  ladies 
of  the  olden  time  naturally  partook  of  the  coarseness  of  their  age. 
They  breakfasted  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  upon  coarse  beef,  and 
that  salted,  during  one-half  of  the  year  ;  and  there  being  no  agricultu- 
ral societies  and  oil-cake  then  in  fashion,  it  was  doubtless  not  deficient 
in  toughness.     Their  drink  at  the  same  meal  was  home-brewed  and 
potent  strong-beer.    They  worked  hard  in  their  household ;  and  but 
few  of  them,  any  more  than  their  lords  and  masters,  at  one  period  of 
our  history  at  least,  were  proficients  in  the  useful  acquirements  of  read* 
ing  and  writing.     The  boisterous  revelry  of  the  hall,  and  the  drunken 
broik  of  the  household,  vulgar  jests  and  rough  familiarities,  were  com- 
mon to  them.     Few  of  the  sex  in  the  present  day,  even  among  the 
lower  classes,  exhibit  a  more  masculine  character  than  the  ancient 
dames  of  high  birth  did.     Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  11.  the 
court  was  so  unpolished  and  ill-mannered,  ^^  that  the  ladies,  even  the 
Queen  herself,  could  hardly  pass  the  King's  apartment  without  receiv- 
ing  some  affront."    In  the  ecstatic  view  of  those  who  admire  the 
^  good  old  times,"  the  ladies  were  all  softness  and  gentleness,  they  pos- 
sessed every  accomplishment — they   were  all  Juliets  and  Ophelias. 
As  it  was  in  respect  to  the  female  sex,  it  was  with  most  other  matters ; 
but  to  go  farther  into  manners,  would  reqflre  great  space,  and  close 
and  attentive  reading,  far  beyond  what  I  could  bestow  upon  it. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  with  the  lovers  of  the  **  good  old  times'* 
is  the  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the  present  period ;  not  but  that 
there  b  a  sufficient  mass  of  wickedness  of  every  species  at  present,  as 
well  as  in  days  of  yore,  that  may  justly  form  a  subject  for  lamentation. 
But  the  question  is  not  whether  the  present  age  is  spotless,  but  whether 
the  past  exceeded  it  in  virtue.  Bright  and  noble  characters  have  been 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  all  ages,  but  at  no  period  was  there  a 
greater  number  among  the  mass  more  moral  or  more  rationally  reli- 
gious than  now.  Hypocrisy  and  cant  are  rife;  but  let  us  examine 
whether  these  vices  in  religion  were  not  far  overbalanced  by  the  grovel- 
Bng  and  swinish  superstitions  that  formerly  enchained  the  mind,  and  led 
the  multitude  captive  to  a  blind  and  servile  obedience,  that  made  the 
worship  of  the  Deity  an  obligation  of  fear,  and  even  arrayed  tlie  parent 
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of  man  in  the  terrible  garb  of  vengeance,  for  the  neglect  of  some  mh- 
called  religious  form,  by  which  monks  and  friars,  "  black,  white,  and 
grey,*'  or  their  mitred  superiors,  lost  some  temporal  advantage.  Id  \k 
^  good  old  times"  rational  religion  was  rarely  known ;  all  Wongine  to 
it  WHS  dictated  by  others.  It  was  too  much  the  instrument  of  designint^ 
or  mistaken  men,  who  rendered  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  obscure, 
believed  persecution  was  doing  God  service,  and  confused  their  own 
brains,  and  the  faculties  of  all  around  them,  by  ridiculous  disquishioos 
upon  points  of  doctrine,  while  they  neglected  the  simple  and  clear  pre^ 
cepts  which  involved  its  great  essentials.  Persecution  was  deemeld  a 
religious  duty,  and  the  different  Christian  sects  nourished  the  most  bale- 
ful hatred  towards  each  other.  Now  we  see  charity  widelj  difused 
among  all  orders  of  Christians,  though  some  still  exist  in  each  who  love 
persecution,  because  it  savours  of  the  "  good  old  tiroes."  We  no  longer 
see  bishops  sitting  in  judgment,  and  condemning  to  the  fire  those  who 
will  not  yield  assent  to  some  incomprehensible  creed ;  but  cburchmeD 
mingle  with  schismatics  in  promoting  together  the  essentials  of  religion. 
Have  modem  times  no  advantage  here  ? 

Benevolence  and  charity  are  now  more  extended  than  ever.  Tlie 
order  and  decencies  observed  in  society,  the  ornaments  and  huoiies  of 
life,  exceed  what  the  most  imaginative  penons  of  old  could  havedreaio- 
ed  to  be  possible.  Refinement  is  not  more  superior  to  barbarism  than 
is  our  present  state  to  that  of  our  forefathers.  It  is  the  ignoraDt  and 
wilfully  blind  who  do  not  see  this,  as  well  as  those  who  prefer  the  past 
from  mere  feverishness,  because  they  have  determined  that  nothioe  in 
modem  days  is,  or  can  be,  as  they  wish  it.  Excepting  two  or  three 
literary  giants,  who  appeared  in  early  times,  not  less  the  astom^uoeDt 
of  their  own  age  than  ours,  many  writers  who  were  deemed  phenomena 
then,  are  now  only  read  with  a  smile  of  astonishment  that  they  ever  could 
have  been  esteemed.  The  vilest  ballad-writer  of  the  present  day  is  k 
superior  to  them.  A  brilliant  light  now  and  then  appeared  in  a  wodd 
of  darkness,  that  we  find  illuminated  with  accumulating  splendoon. 
Literature  is  more  diffused  ;  our  literary  spuit  is  become  more  liberal; 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  publications  of  acknowkdzfd  bad 
character,  preserves  a  tone  of  moderation  in  argument  and  of  mildness 
in  discussion,  which  shows  that  writers  would  much  rather  gain  a  |H»at 
by  reason  than  end  an  argument  by  vituperation ;  the  ultimate  certainty 
of  conviction  being  now  c^y  reserved  to  the  rule  of  good  sense.  The 
character  of  our  present  literature  is,  as  a  whole,  as  h^  as  it  ever  tis 
before,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  society  are  more  obvious. 

How  mighty  is  our  national  strength  compared  to  that  in  the  ^  H 
old  times,'"  in  spite  of  numerous  causes,  originating  in  too  (oo^ 
clinging  to  ancient  prejudices,  that  have  but  tended  to  hamper  it 
Formerly  our  display  of  power  was  more  in  appearance  dian  in  reality. 
We  exhibited  an  imposing  front  to  an  enemy,  bat  we  had  no  reserve; 
all  our  resources  were  at  once  in  the  field  of  view.  Like  the  soldfls 
of  Cadmus,  they  now  seem  to  grow  up  from  the  earth ;  diey  nwliipy 
with  our  necessities,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  our  wants.  Tw 
island  that  a  short  time  ago  had  an  army  of  but  a  few  thousands  oi 
men,  on  whose  first  combat  its  fate  depended,  lately  exhibited  a  mil- 
lion in  arms,  and  bribed  with  her  wealth  nearly  all  the  cirilixed  nations 
in  the  world.    Add  to  this  our  astonisbing^  mechamcal  invention^^ 
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our  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  sciences,  in  public  education,  in 
liberality  of  opinion,  and  the  principles  of  rational  liberty,  and  then 
turn  to  the  vaunted  "  good  old  times"  with  what  appetite  we  may. 

To  examine  and  minufly  enumerate  our  advantages  under  the  fore- 
going heads  would  require  a  bulky  volume,  but  it  would  be  a  lasting 
monument  of  triumphant  fact  over  bald  assertion  and  wearisome  tau- 
tology. Let  us  justly  appreciate  the  real  benefits  our  ancestors 
possessed,  at  their  due  value,  and  we  shall  find  what  is  the  real  worth 
of  the  "  good  old  times.'^  '  We  shall  find  ourselves  very  unwilling  to 
exchange  ours  for  those  of  Henry  VIII. — the  dungeon  and  the  block  ; 
for  those  of  Mary,  with  the  rack  and  the  faggot ;  for  those  of  the 
heroic  and  splendid  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  talents  ;  for  the  James  or 
the  Charles,  or  the  remoter  eras  of  seignorage  and  vassalage,  of  intes- 
tine broils,  maddening  factions,  desolation,  and  civil  war.  It  may  be 
very  well  for  Mr.  Irving  and  others  to  invoke  the  names  of  brave  men 
who  sealed  the  cause  of  liberty  or  religion  with  their  blood — who 
bmved  the  red  torture  of  martyrdom  and  bearded  a  tyrant  in  his  strong 
hold ;  but  while  we  admire  these  glorious  instances  of  the  mind's  vic- 
tory over  nature,  what  more  can  they  be  to  us  than  subjects  of  ad- 
miration ?  In  these  much-abused  modern  times  we  have  no  demand 
for  similar  auto  da  feg-  Persecution  dare  not  now  pile  her  faggots  in 
Smithfield,  nor  a  king  of  England  tax  his  subjects  without  the  aid  of 
a  parliament.  We  can  have  no  martyrs  now  even  in  bravado,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  can  warrant  our  making  the  country's  ^^  chivalry 
to  leap,"  by  displaying  our  "  death-despising"  prowess.  It  b  the  glory 
of  modem  times  that  similar  exhibitions  exist  no  longer,  nay,  that  it  is 
impossible  they  ever  should  exist  again.  Whatever  religious  intole- 
rance and  arbitrary  usages  remain,  they  are  among  the  relics  of  the 
^  good  old  times,"  and  form  the  scandal  of  ours.  Were  there  a  ne- 
cessity for  men  to  show  examples  of  constancy  and  bravery,  they  would 
not  be  now  found  wanting.  Men  can  die  at  present  as  bravely  as  here- 
tofore, either  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold,  and  would  smile  as  con- 
temptuously at  the  burning  stake  as  a  victim  of  the  fiendish  Mary,  bare 
their  wrists  before  a  bloody  judge  as  coolly  as  Sidney,  or  sell  their  lives 
as  dear  in  a  good  cause  as  any  among  their  ancestors. 

Glory  then  be  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  enlargement 
of  liberal  opinion,  to  the  march  of  freedom  !  Let  the  advocates  of 
old  times,  the  sighers  after  martyrdom,  the  lovers  of  civil  desolation, 
the  admirers  of  feudal  chieftains,  and  the  advocates  of  old  abuses,  in- 
dulge a  little  longer  in  their  mistaken  notions,  invest  the  attributes  of 
the  past  in  modern  vutues,  and  supply  themselves  with  unsubstantial 
arguments  to  cavil  at  substantial  benefits.  They  will,  by  and  by,  see 
their  error.  They  will  in  the  end  discover  that  they  have  been  in  a  re- 
verie, in  which  they  have  mistaken  the  images  of  fancy  for  real  objects, 
and  reasoned  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  correct.  Some  of  these 
lovers  of  the  "  good  old  times"  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than  severely  cen- 
siu^.  There  are  others,  however,  who  are  too  obstinate  and  ignorant 
ever  to  perceive  the  truth  ;  who  know  no  criterion  of  the  merit  of  a 
thing  but  its  age,  who  combat  reason  with  usage,  common  sense  with 
the  most  cobweb  sophistry,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  with  the  arm  of 
power.  These  must  be  left  as  incorrigible,  to  the  contempt  of  the  pre- 
sent age  and  the  scorn  of  posterity !  Y.  L 
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f  0   THE    EVENINO    STAR. 

From  the  SjNuush  of  Lapcrcio  Leonardo  de  AfgenfoWl 

**  Para  laciente  cfltreUa.'* 

O  PAIK  ami  goodly  Star 
Upon  the  brow  of  nigfbtf 
That  from  thy  silver  car 

Shoot'st  on  the  darkened  world  thy  friendly  fight ', 
Thy  path  is  calm  and  bright 
Through  the  clear  asure  of  the  starry  wsfy. 
And  from  thy  heavenly  height 
Thou  see'st  how  systems  rise  and  pass  away — 
The  birth  of  human  hopes,  their  blossom,  and  decay. 

Oh !  that  my  spirit  could 
Cast  off  ito  mould  of  clay, 
And  with  the  wise  and  good 
Make  wings  onto  itself  and  flee  away ; 
That  with  thy  bright  array 
We  might  look  down  upon  this  world  of  woa, 
£ven  as  the  God  of  day 
liooks  on  the  restless  ocean-flow. 
And  eyes  the  fighting  waves  that  pant  and  foam  heiom 

iUas  1  It  may  not  be— 
For  mortal  fetters  bind 
To  dull  motality 

The  prison'd  essence  of  th'  immortal  mind : 
Our  course  is  too  confined, — 
And  as,  beneath  the  sun  that  biased  too  bright, 
The  Cretan's  waxen  wing  declined. 
Before  the  splendour  of  immortal  light 
Our  failing  pinions  lall,  and  plunge  us  back  to  night, 

Then  let  my  course  below 
To  them  be  near  allied — 
Far  from  the  worldly  show. 
Through  dim  sequestered  valleys  let  me  glide ; 
Scarce  be  my  step  descried 
Amid  the  pompous  pageant  of  the  scene ; 
But  where  the  haaeb  hide 
Cool  stream  or  shade  beneath  their  leafy  screen, 
Bfine  be  the  grassy  seat— all  lovely,  lone,  and  green. 

Within  those  verdant  bounds, 
Where  sweet  to  ear  and  eye 
Come  gentle  sighu  and  sounds. 
The  current  of  my  days  shall  mnrmor  by, 
In  cafan  tranquillity ; 

Nor  doam'd  to  roll  o*er  f  asiaon's  rocky  bad. 
Nor  slothfully  to  lie 

Like  the  dull  pools  in  stagnant  marshes  bred, 
Wboe  waving  weeds  are  rankj  and  nosious  ttpdrib  iprrail 
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*^  Navibufl  atque 

Quadrigu  petimus  bene  vivere.*'  Horat. 

The  comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage  is  a  mere  common-place ;  but  if 
it  has  not  the  advantage  of  novelty,  it  cannot  be  refused  the  merit  of 
truth.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  simile  that  runs  more  upon  all-fours. 
Shakspeare  has  told  us,  that  ^^  all  the  world 's  a  stage ;"  but  if  he  had 
said  that  the  world  was  a  stage-coach,  he  would  have  been  nearer  his 
mark.  For  not  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  each  day  of  our  ^^  journey 
through  life"  is  a  post  towards  death  (a  verity  perhaps  too  trite  to 
mention),  what  can  be  more  like  the  passive  condition  of  a  traveller  on 
a  journey,  than  the  way  in  which  we  are  hurried  through  existence, 
each  in  his  own  tourhillan  of  circumstance  and  condition  as  in  a  car- 
riage,  with  the  passions  for  coachmen,  which  drive  us  at  the  rate  and 
in  the  direction  they  please  :  and  in  this  last  particular,  the  3imile  is 
the  more  perfect,  inasmuch  as  we  change  the  driver  at  almost  every 
stage,  and  never  part  with  him  tiU  we  have  paid  a  good  smart  huona 
mono  for  his  whipmanship.  A  prosperous  life  may  be  compared  to  a 
journey  on  the  Bath-road,  while  a  struggling  existence  is  all  ^^  up-hill 
work."  The  humbler  classes  are  the  outside  passengers,  exposed  to 
all  the  pitiless  pelting  of  life's  storms,  and  all  the  perils  of  the  road, 
while  the  happier  few  resemble  the  ^^  insides,"  warm,  snug,  safe,  and 
at  their  eaj  j.  A  more  extended  view  of  the  conditions  of  society  shews 
some  men  as  travellers  in  a  post-chaise,  some  in  their  own  coronetted 
travelling-chariots,  and  but  too  many,  God  help  them !  trudging  through 
the  mire  on  foot,  bespattered  by  the  wheels  of  their  more  fortunate 
fellow-citizens,  and  happy  to  escape  being  trodden  under  their  horses' 
feet,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  Some  few  have  the  luck  to  pass  free 
from  all  the  more  serious  accidents  of  the  journey,  while  others  are 
upset  on  the  road,  and  are  sent  into  the  next  world  with  a  broken  neck, 
or  a  concussion  of  the  brain.  Some  go  the  whole  journey,  and  some 
are  only  "  booked"  for  a  certain  place  on  the  road,  where  they  are  set 
down  to  make#room  for  other  passengers. 

But  if  life  be  like  a  journey,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  journey  should 
be  the  very  image  of  life ;  and  so  indeed  it  is.  We  begin  both  with 
the  same  "  pleased  alacrity  and  cheer  of  mind,"  looking  forward  to 
every  fresh  post  as  a  difficulty  surmounted,  a  source  of  new  sensations, 
or  at  worst  as  a  step  towards  our  object ;  and  we  finish  both  with  the 
same  sense  of  lassitude,  if  not  of  disgust,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
very  few  can  make  up  their  minds  to  the  anticipation  of  being  "  put  to 
bed  with  a  shovel,"  with  the  same  pleasure  that  they  look  forward  to  a 
warming-pan,  and  a  smart  chambermaid  to  tuck  them  up  for  the  night, 
at  the  "  Three  Crowns,"  or  tlie  "  Bird  and  Baby."  In  life  and  on  a 
journey  we  are  equally  not  masters  to  choose  our  own  company,  being 
in  both  cases  alike  compelled  to  associate  with  those  who  are  booked 
for  the  same  coach.  In  both  cases,  likewise,  we  are  equally  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  best  of  the  lot  which  chance  has  given  us ;  and 
nothing  can  more  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  shyness 
ripens  into  acquaintance,  and  acquaintance  into  intimacy  through  the 
jolting  of  the  leathern  conveniency,  than  the  friendships  of  the  world 
in  general. 

Li  friendship,  as  in  all  the  rest,  we  are  the  dupes  of  our  own  amour' 
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propre ;  aiid  flatter  ourselves  that  society  hinges  on  our  sympathetic 
tendencies,  our  kindness,  tenderness,  and  forbearance.  On  the  con- 
trary, society  is  the  pure  creature  of  necessity  and  self-interest ;  and, 
if  these  did  not  operate  to  bring  mankind  together,  they  would  never 
come  sufficiently  within  the  sphere  of  each  other^s  activity,  to  bring  the 
finer  feelings  at  all  into  play.  Let  him  who  doubts  this  truism  turn  his 
eyes  upon  the  world,  and  see  who  and  who  are  togetlier;  let  him  look 
at  that  little  knot  of  parsons  congi'egated  within  dde  walls  of  a  cathe> 
dral-close,  or  at  the  "  Mrs.  Generals"  and  "  Mrs.  Majors  of  ours,"  who 
are  so  intimate  in  a  garrison-town.  In  what  do  such  friendships  differ 
from  the  casual  acquaintanceship  of  a  stage-coach  ? 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  life  and  a  journey  is  the  Utile 
intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the  inside  passengers  and  the 
outsides  of  the  same  vehicle.  In  real  life,  it  happens  every  day  thai  two 
persons  are  brought  to  touch,  of  nearly  to  touch,  in  one  or  two  points, 
and  run  parallel  to  each  other,  or  approach,  as  if  it  were  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  exercising  a  mutual  repulsion,  like  two  corks  floating  in  a 
glass  of  water.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones  and  JNlrs.  Dinah  Bohea  have  long 
inhabited  the  same  house.  They  meet  every  day  upon  the  stairs  with- 
out more  acquaintance  than  a  courtesy,  because  the  one  lodges  on  the 
first  floor,  and  the  other  lives  "  up  two  pair  of  stairs  backwards.*'  In 
the  same  spirit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  round  London  "regu- 
late their  intimacies  with  their  neighbours  in  the  row,  those  who  keep 
their  own  carriages  not  condescending  to  associate  with  those  who  go 
'  to  'Change  at  sixpence  a-time  in  the  stage.  The  great  and  little  green- 
rooms of  a  theatre  are  as  immeasurably  separated,  as  the  conunissJODed 
and  non-commissioned  officers  of  a  British  re^ment,  or  the  in  and  out- 
door servants  of  a  nobleman's  family.  In  country  towns,  likewise,  to 
keep  a  shop  is  fatal  to  all  association  with  those  whose  business  is  con- 
ducted independently  of  such  an  arrangement;  or  at  least,  if  the  £uni- 
lies  may  occasionally  dine  together  in  private,  they  cannot  publidy 
meet  in  the  great  room  over  the  market-place,  where  aristocfacy  and 
entrechats  centre  in  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  dulness  and  mutton- 
fats  combine  to  spread  gloom  and  ennui  over  the  company.  We  all 
know  the  rigid  laws  of  the  Bar  against  "  hugging."  Woe  to  the  Ikariis- 
ter  who  on  circuit  shakes  h<inds  with  his  own  brother^  if  that  brodier 
happens  to  be — an  attorney  ! 

There  is  nothing  about  a  stage-coach  that  has  excited  more  frequent 
remark,  than  that  little  vanity  which  finds  its  account  in  a  thousand 
artful  innuendoes,  such  as,  "  A  stage-coach  is  vastly  inconvenient  for 
them  as  is  used  to  their  own  carriage,"  or,  ^^  I  travels  usually  in  a  cbay, 
but  the  post-boys  are  grown  so  extortionate."  Travellers  under  the 
influence  of  this  passion  have  always  personal  anecdotes  of  the  owners 
of  the  great  seats  on  the  road,  inferring  considerable  intimacy  with  the 
narrator :  and  they  never  fail  to  let  drop,  by  pure  accident,  some  little 
trait  or  other,  proving  their  own  consequence  and  elevated  position  ia 
life,  in  which  truth  seldom  so  wholly  presides,  as  utterly  to  exchide 
exaggeration.  Now,  though  this  seems  mighty  ridiculous,  because 
being  committed  by  vulgar  persons,  it  is  done  awkwardly,  withoul  mea- 
sure, and  d  propos  des  hottes^  yet  it  difiers  very  little  from  the  s3fstfiD- 
atic  impositions  of  higher  life — from  the  swelling  port  which  every  one 
aflects,  when  observed — from  the  dazzling  a  neighbour's  eyes  writh  Bit- 
muigham  plate  and  Irish  diamonds^  or  takmg  away  his  appetite  bv  a 
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disproportionately  sumptuous  dinner : — ^in  short,  from  all  those  name- 
less details  of  occasional  splendour  and  habitual  meanness,  discomfort^ 
and  parsimony,  which  make  up  the  sum  of  existence,  in  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  alL  classes  in  society. 

Were  all  the  parallels  of  this  most  apt  and  comprehensive  metaphor 
duly  set  down  and  chronicled,  the  New  Monthly  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  hold  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising,  that  the 
present  generation  should  have  given  birth  to  two  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, whose  systems  are  bottomed  upon  the  resemblance  of  life  to  a 
journey  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  modem  peripatetics,  who  place  the  sum" 
mum  bonum  in  walking,  and  whose  life  is  one  perpetual  ''match 
against  time." — The  Four-in-hand  Club,  which  is  now  somewhat  on 
the  decline,  and  the  Yacht  Club,  which  is  usurping  its  place  among  the 
enlightened  and  reflecting,  pnay  be  considered  as  the  two  most  remark- 
able schools  of  morality,  which  the  progress  of  civiliauition  has  pro- 
duced. Of  the  former,  the  leading  virtue  was  humility :  to  look  like 
a  coachman,  talk  like  a  coachman,  and  spit  through  a  vacancy  between 
two  teeth  like  a  coachman,*  being  the  criterion  of  the  sect.  The  ri- 
gour of  their  morality  was  evinced  in  the  frequent  question,  '^  Is  all 
right  ?'^'  with  its  immediate  answer  ''  All  right,"  without  which  no  step 
in  life  could  be  taken.  Their  firmness  to  their  party  was  manifested 
in  their  anxiety  ''  to  keep  their  own  side,"  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  on  the  road.  That  they  were  uncompromising 
in  their  principles,  was  proved  by  the  strictness  with  which  they  exclu- 
ded from  tlieir  society,  all  who  were  not  perfectly  "  bang  up  to  the 
mark,"  while  their  pimctilious  attention  to  the  smallest  trifles  in  their 
^  turn  out,"  was  not  inferior  to  the  stoical  maxim  of  nil  actum  reputana 
dum  quid  superesset  agendum.  Sobriety,  industry,  and  a  patient  endu- 
rance of  the  hardships  of  our  inclement  seasons,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  a  philosopher  of  this  sect ;  and  so  closely  must  he  watch  his 
passions,  as  never  to  let  the  reins  out  of  his  hands.  His  greatest 
triumph  was  over  the  vices  of  those  he  guided,  and  all  his  care  went  to 
prevent  their  deviating,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  from  the  prescribed 
curse.  Their  magnanimity  and  contempt  for  death  were  daily  exhi- 
bited, not  only  in  the  rapidity  of  their  own  fiery  course,  and  the  sang" 
froid  with  which  they  drove  "  like  hell,"  but  in  the  cool  indifierence 
with  which  they  overthrow  and  run  over  whatever  crossed  their  path — 
pigs,  poultry,  old  women,  or  children.  Nor  was  their  sense  of  glory 
less  conspicuous  in  the  carelessness  with  which  they  passed  a  compan- 
ion upset  in  a  ditch,  or  worsted  in  a  trial  of  strength  between  his  axle- 
tree  and  a  turnpike-gate.  It  is  in  schools  like  these  that  our  sena- 
tors could  best  acquire  the  passion  for  driving,  which  so  advantage- 
oosly  surperseded  that  twaddling  habit,  in  which  our  ancestors  indulged, 
of  leading  the  people.  There,  too,  the  contempt  for  "  the  populace," 
"the  mob,"  was  practically  illustrated,  and  the  usage  of  dispersing 
assemblies  collected  on  their  lawful  avocations  vi  et  armis,  and  at  the 
small  expense  of  a  life  or  two,  familiarly  taught.  Another  advantage 
of  this  school  of  philosophy  lay  in,*the  expertness  it  engendered  in 
money  matters ;  in  which  respect  there  were  few  of  its  scholars  who 

*  One  youth  of  high  spirit  and  life  actually  had  a  tooth  drawn,  though  one  of  the 
best  in  his  mouth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  attaining  to  perfection  in  this  elegant 
trt    Horace's  dust-coUecting  curricle  drivers  were  mere  chickens  to  lads  like  these  ^ 
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mi^ht  not  have  offidated  as  chancdlor  of  the  exchequer,  borrowing  as 
carelessly,  and  spending  as  profusely,  as  if  they  had  all  the  paper-mills 
of  the  kingdom  at  their  command. 

Every  thing  however,  has  its  day ;  and  notwithstanding  the  moral 
and  political  utility  of  the  Four-in-hand  Club,  it  has  met  with  its 
VtMgt  de  Man  and  given  place  to  the  usurping  Yacht  Club,  which  may 
be  considered  as  reigning  the  roost  fashionable  and  popular  school  of 
the  day,  and  dividing  wiUi  the  Musical  academy,  and  the  new  Literary 
institution,  the  cares  and  the  favours  of  the  p>reat  fountain  of  all  honour 
a»d  distinction.  At  the  present  moment,  in  which  all  true  patriots 
lament  the  decline  of  our  naval  power  and  consideration,  this  revival 
of  nautical  tastes  and  habits  cannot  but  be  most  gratifying ;  but  it  is  as 
a  school  of  odoeporic  philosophers  that  they  are  interesting  to  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  The  Argonautic  expedition  was.  doubtless,  a  philoso- 
phic enterprise  of  a  similar  description,  and  the  golden  fleece  a  mere 
type  of  that  great  object  of  philosophic  research,  the  r»  v^nnr. 

Nor  could  a  better  theatre  be  well  chosen  than  a  ship,  for  the  study 
of  all  the  vurtues  which  most  dignify  our  nature.  How  lefteshmg 
to  the  mind,  to  pass  at  once  from  the  slavbh  and  fawning  habits  of 
a  court,  to  the  frank,  manly  freedom  of  the  WardHroomt*  How 
invigorating  both  to  the  senses  and  to  the  feelinp,  to  exchange 
the  luxury  and  the  dissipation  of  the  saloon  and  the  supper 
chamber,  for  the  fresh  breeies,  salt  junk,  and  hard  biscuit,  on  board 
the  <<  Lively  Kitty."— On  the  contrary,  how  heartily  tick  of  all  the 
vanities  of  the  world  must  the  pupil  be  while  rolling  in  his  cot  in  a  gale 
of  wind  !  The  benevolence  of  tars  and  their  sympathy  for  human  suf- 
fering is  notorious;  and  their  love  of  liberty  has  been  manifested  too 
fipequendy  m  the  course  of  English  story  to  admit  of  deniaL  Who 
knows  what  Blakes  may  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  Yacht  Club,  to 
aneit  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  two  Houses  of  Legislature  ?  and 
who  shall  presume  to  say,  that  aU  the  professors  of  that  club  will  not 
return  firom  a  cruise  with  kinder  feelings  concerning  the  distresses  of 
the  people,  and  with  more  national  notions,  than  Britons  of  late  years 
have  imbibed  by  their  too  close  contact  with  Continental  despots,  and 
slavish  ministers,  in  Royal  congresses  and  imperial  progresses  ? — ^Bow, 
indeed,  is  it  possible  for  mortal  man  to  tread  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
British  vessel,  and  breathe  the  free  air  that  blows  over  the  ocean, 
without  swelling  into  all  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  burmng  to  assat 
that  liberty  which  was  the  foundation  of  England's  maritime  and  com- 
mercial grandeur  ?  How  mean,  how  paltry,  how  contemptible  is  the 
theatrical  splendour  of  courts,  to  the  proud  pomp  of  a  royal  navy ! 
how  poor  the  utmost  wealth  of  despotism,  in  all  its  ^^  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,''  to  the  displays  of  prosperous  commerce  in  the  crowded  ports  of 
Liverpool  or  London  f  Yes,  this  is  indeed  a  school  for  kings  to  study 
in,  and  for  Britbh  senators  to  form  themselves  to  the  independence, 
the  gravity,  and  the  eoun^,  their  place  in  society  deman<ib.  Who, 
with  his  hand  made  hard  by  honest  labour,  and  his  mind  steeled  by 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  nautical  life,  will  dare  hold  out  the  one 

•  **  Ift  not  the  sea  Here  are  we  slaves, 

Made  for  the  free,  But  on  the  waves 

Land  for  coorts  and  chaim  akme  ?       Love  and  liberty's  aB  our  owb/* 

Mosft- 
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to  receive  the  hire  of  corruption,  or  debase  the  other  to  the  habitual 
practice  of  dishonesty  ?  That  the  Yacht  Club  is  also  unportant  to  the 
national  welfare^  as  a  school  of  chastity,  cannot  be  doubted. — The  hot 
blood  of  our  luxurious  nobility  will  certainly  be  cooled  down  below  the 
fever  point,  to  which  indolence  and  high  living  on  shore  heretofore 
raised  it.  At  least,  when  a  great  man  is  ^^  all  alone  by  himself  at  sea," 
whatever  may  be  his  meditations,  he  cannot  be  practically  attacking  the 
cara  sposa  of  a  bencbfellow  in  the  Senate. 

Subservient  to  this  great  society,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Eton 
of  nautical  education,  are  those  preparatory  seminaries,  the  Funny  Club 
and  the  Sailing  Club,  on  the  River  Thames.  Swift,  were  he  alive, 
would  insbt  that  the  former  possessed  many  great  ^  scullers,"  and  that 
DO  ^^  Roman"  of  antiquity  could  compare  with  them.  All  in  these 
schools  learn  the  labour  if  pulling  against  the  stream,  and  acquire  a 
practical  knowledge  of  what  may  l^  done  by  perseverance.  Here,  too, 
they  are  taught  the  experience  of  tacking  in  time,  the  inconstancy  of 
gales,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  depends  not  on  a  man's  own  exer- 
tions. With* such  establishments,  we  need  not  despair  of  the  moral 
and  political  regeneration  of  Old  England.  With  their  aid  things  must 
go  on  "  swimmmgfy,"  and  the  bark  of  the  state  be  kept  <<  afloat ;"  there 
will  be  no  want  of  <^  pilots  to  weadier  the  storm,"  and  when  all  hands 
are  piped,  Britain  shall  again  muster  such  a  crew  on  her  deck  as  will  fill 
her  enemies  with  dread,  and  carry  the  glory  of  her  name  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  the  earth.    Valeant  quantom  valere  possunt.      M< 
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Frail  child  of  Spring,  that  Summer's  sun 

Hath  warmed,  thy  race  is  nearly  run ; 

O'er  thee  with  cuttings  chiUness  blow 

Brown  Autumn's  blasts  to  lay  thee  low  ; 

On  the  storm's  wing  thou  soon  must  fly, 

And  hurled  to  earth  decaying  lie, 

All  one  to  thee,  now,  sun  or  shaifa 

Tis  night,  thy  last  damp  bed  is  made ! 

Once  thou  coiildst  flout  thy  sire  the  Spring, 

In  pride  of  green  youth  glorying ; 

Once  thy  fresh  verdure  shaded  me 

From  noontide's  glowing  sovereignly ; 

But  now  a  zephyr  makes  thee  sigh 

And  rustle  as  it  passes  by  ; — 

Syllabling,  while  it  marks  thy  date ;— - 

**  FaU!  «iU!  sear  wretch,  and  meet  thy  Aife, 

"  Lone  relic  of  the  year's  past  prime — 

"  Dead  nature's  scutcheon — wreck  of  Aime!" 

Forlorn,  despised,  and  quivering, 

A  wasted,  useless,  outcast  thing. 

Drop  from  thy  bough — it  is<not  gp^ 

To  live  alone  amid  the  wood, 

Without  a  friend  to  share  thy  pain, 

Demanding  sympathy  in  vain. 

Who  'd  bear  in  solitude  the  blast, 

And  curse  of  friends,  to  die  the  last?* 

*  Ultimus  tuorom  moriatur ! 
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Sad  lotitajy,  fall !  what  share 
Canst  thou  in  life  or  pleasure  bear  1 
No  more  wilt  thoo  o'ershade  the  walk 
Of  loTcrs  in  their  moonlig^ht  talk. 
While  happy  from  the  eye  of  day 
They  breathe  love's  secret  witchery : 
Nor  spread  thy  robe  empearl'd  with  dew 
la  April  morn  to  ^liieting  view ; 
Nor  hide  the  ringdove's  downy  nest ; 
Nor  fan  hot  summer*s  panting^  breast ; 
Nor  to  the  painted  insect  be 
The  shelter  of  iu  infancy. 
No  suns  shall  e'er  again  enfold 
Thy  glossy  hue  with  beams  of  gold ; 
For  thy  dry  faded  form  is  clad 
Already  in  death's  livery  sad. 
The  storm  that  rages  for  its  prey, 
1  hear  it  howl,  is  on  its  way. 

0  Nature !  when  will  man  be  wise, 
And  read  thy  book  with  thinking  eyes  ? 
The  bard  can  view  the  leafy  bier, 
The  wintry  triumph  of  the  year ; 
Snatch  lessons  from  such  trivial  things, 
Prompting  strange  thoughts  and  visitingf 
Of  man's  own  darker  destiny, 

That  vulgar  visions  never  see. 
The  waving  leaf  his  eye  can  mark, 
Its  hnes  so  changed — its  tintt  so  dark- 
Apply  them  to  his  kindred  state, 
And  see  them  point  him  to  his  fate. 
Lone  ensign !  last  of  all  the  pleasures 
The  year  late  marshall'd  to  iu  measuref. 
Sad  flag  on  a  wide  ocean  tost ! 
Thou  tell'st  me  summer's  pride  is  lost. 
Rent  as  thou  art  and  torn,  in  thee 
The  sybil's  mystic  leaf  I  see, 
Where  last,  most  prised,  the  lines  declara 
Too  legibly  what  mortals  are. 
Tet  if  I  sturdy  should  remain, 
And  bide  one  cruel  storm  again — 

1  still  must  crowd  a  heaped  up  bier, 
Nor  haply  call,  like  thee,  a  tear; 
Pass  unlamented  from  my  place, 
And  make  room  for  a  greener  race. 

I  'U  '^  bide  my  time,"  though  small  my  gaiOj 

A  pensive  ver^e,  a  mournful  strain. 

And  hang  a  dead  leaf  by  a  thread, 

With  shrivell'd  heart  and  aching  head : 

A  withered  scroll,  a  useless  thing. 

That  may  not  see  another  spring ; 

A  tired,  ragged  scrap  of  life, 

With  winds,  storms,  seasons,  time,  at  strife ; 

Emblefli'd  in  this  poor  leaf's  decay, 

The  remnant  of  a  brighter  day. 

Tes,  I  'U  too  '*  bide  my  time"  and  dare 

The  tempests  of  the  wintry  year ; 

Resign'd  like  thee,  poor  Ittf,  at  last 

To  fall  forgot  beneath  the  blast ; 

But  fixed  to  live  my  utmost  date, 

And  meet  undauntedly  my  fate ! 
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MARCO   BOTZARI, 

The  AckiUet  of  the  modem  Greek§^ 

Tarn  Greeks  have  just  sustained  the  bitterest  loss  which  has  befalleft 
them  during  the  whole  of  their  short,  but  brilliant  contest  with  the  en- 
slavers of  their  coiuitry .  Marco  Botzari,  the  Achilles  of  their  cause — 
The  Achilles  in  all  things  but  his  invuhierability — has  perished  premsr 
turely  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  hb  fame;  and  has  left  none  behind 
him  that  can  adequately  supply  his  place.  They  have  stiU  many  ex- 
cellent leaders ;  but  none  who  unite  into  one  noble  whole  the  various 
admirable  qualities  possessed  by  that  distinguished  person. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, which  purports  to  give  the  substance  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
Missolonghi  :— 

*'  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valto  the  Greeks  had  again  aisembled  in  contiderw 
able  force,  made  a  most  determined  resistance,  and  compelled  the  invaders  to 
take  the  direction  of  Carpanesi.  The  Suliotes,  having  marched  upon  this  place 
in  the  end  of  July,  under  the  command  of  their  iHustrious  chief  Marco  Botsari^ 
and  having  been  joined  bv  other  chiefs  as  they  advanced,  came  up  ^ith  the  barba- 
rians on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  by  one  of 
those  daring  movements  for  which  this  nation  of  Christians  has  always  been  so 
Justly  celebrated,  they  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Turkish  army.  During  this 
nemoraMe  engagement  Marco  Botsari  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four  ban* 
dred  of  his  countrymen,  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  a  column  of  five  thousand  of 
the  enefliiy,  and  by  his  example  infused  the  greatest  confidence  inte  his  small  but 
determiaed  phalanx  of  Suliotes.  He  was  severdy  wounded  in  the  groin,  bu< 
concealed  his  situation  until,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  received  a  mosquet-baH 
in  the  head,  and  instantly  fell,  &c."  ^ 

^*  Another  account  states,  that  Marco  Botiari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  Pacha 
himself,  whom  he  slew,  but  was  wounded  by  a  black  servant,  faithful  to  the  Pacha, 
while  he  was  exhibiting  the  head  to  his  soldiers." 

As  there  is,  unhappily,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  death  of 
tMs  distingubhed  patriot,  k  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  and, 
what  19  of  even  more  importance,  it  may  serve  die  almost  sacred  cause 
which  he  espoused,  if  we  give  a  slight  notice  of  his  public  life  and  cha- 
racter :  and  we  do  thb  the  rather,  as  we  havp  reason  to  believe  that 
the  source  from  whence  we  derive  our  information  is  the  only  one  at 
present  in  this  coimtry  that  is  capable  of  supplying  it. 

Marco  Botzari  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Kitzo  Botzari,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Sulci,  and  a  head  of  his  tribe 
daring  their  long  war  with  the  late  All  Pacha.  When  this  war  was 
terminated,  by  the  fall  of  Sulei  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha,  Kitzo  Bot- 
iari retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  but  Marco,  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice, ivmained  in  Albania,  with  several  other  members  of  his  family,  and 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  most  entire  obscurity.  During  this  period^ 
BO  circumstances  occurring  to  call  forth  any  peculi^  traits  of  charac- 
ter, nothing  was  noted  of  him  but  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  and  with  high  notions  of  justice  and  honour.  A 
trifling  anecdote  will  here  illustrate  his  views  on  the  latter  points.  A 
particular  friend  of  Marco's  was  playmg  at  cards  with  two  persons  who 
were  m  the  service  of  Ali  Pacha,  at  the  time  the  latter  was  at  Prevesa  $ 
and  this  friend,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  players^  had  conr 
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trived  to  mark  the  cards,  and  thus  make  a  certainty  of  winning  the 
third.  But  Marco,  who  was  present,  and  observed  what  had  been  done, 
openly  noticed  it ;  saying,  ^^  There  is  no  true  victoiy,  my  friend,  but  that 
which  is  gained  by  fair  skill  and  open  courage." 

It  was  at  the  time  Ali  Pacha  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  when 
besieged  in  Joannina,  (in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1820;  that  Marco 
Botzari  first  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  warlike  leader  of  his 
countrymen,  the  Suliotes.  At  this  epocha  the  Suliotes  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Ismael  Pacha,  the  successor  of  the  deposed  All,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  their  country,  which  the  latter  had  conquered 
from  them.  In  this  league,  under  the  command  of  his  nnde  Noto 
Botzari,  chief  head  of  the  Suliote  tribe,  Marco  led  several  bold  and  suc- 
cessful attacks  against  the  troops  of  Ali — chasing  them  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  Joannina.  This  league,  however,  was  almost 
immediately  broken,  on  the  discovery  that  Ismael  Pacha,— jealous  of 
the  Suliotes  once  more  gaining  any  hedd  in  Greece, — had  actually  em- 
ployed a  company  of  his  Albanian  troops  to  take  the  field  in  the  rear 
of  the  little  tribe  of  Sulci,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  extirpating 
them  altogether. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy,  the  Suliotes  made  ciunmon  cause 
with  Ali  Pacha  against  the  Turks ;  and  in  this  league  Marco  displayed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  most  conspicuous  military  talents,  and  be<^e 
the  terror  of  all  the  Pachas,  and  of  the  Albanians.  On  one  occasion, 
in  particular,  with  a  little  troop  of  about  thirty  followers  alone,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  Hassan  racha,  of  Negroponte,  from  the  village  of 
Strivina,  in  the  plain  of  Arta.  And  on  another  occasion,  with  a  very 
inferior  force,  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  a  Bey  of  Gregaria,  at  the 
foot  of  some  mountains  near  Joannina. 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Arta  was  occupied  by  the  expedition  con- 
sisting of  mixed  troops — Greeks  and  Mahomedan  Albanians — ^who 
were  acting  for  Ali  Pacha,  Marco,  with  a  little  troop  of  twenty-five 
men  only,  night  after  night  attacked  the  fortified  dwelling  of  Combotti, 
which  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  in  which  were  posted  the  Aw- 
nadar  (treasurer)  of  Chourshid  Pacha,  and  Soultzo  Kersca,  with  two 
hundred  men ;  and  not  a  night  passed  that  the  enemy  did  not  lose 
several  men,  either  by  the  boldness  and  suddenness  of  his  attacks,  or 
by  his  dexterity  in  picking  them  out  with  his  musquet  through  the 
windows  and  other  accessible  points  of  the  place.  Twice,  ako,  he 
set  fire  to  the  building ;  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  mining  and 
blowing  it  up. 

On  the  defection  of  the  Mahomedan  Albanians  at  Arta,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  this,  he  retired  with  hb  own  countrymen  to  the 
mountains  of  Sulci. 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the  distinguished  talents  and  reputa- 
tion of  Marco  Botzari  had  acquired  for  him  the  particular  notice  of 
Prince  Mavrocordato,  and  the  uses  to  which  he  applied  the  influence 
which  these  gave  him,  immediately  cemented  a  friendship  betweoi  the 
two  leaders ;  and  at  the  time  that  the  general  rising  of  the  Greeks 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors  took  place,  Marco  was  the  first  to 
submit  himself  to  the  regular  government  that  was  formed,  and  to  use 
hb  almost  resisdess  influence  with  his  countrymen  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  example.    When  it  is  considered  that  Marco  was  (unlike  his 
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brother  Constantine)  an  entirely  uneducated  man  ;  in  the  flower  and 
heat  of  his  youth ;  at  the  summit  of  a  well-earned  fame ;  and  with  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen ; 
bis  thus  laying  aside  all  personal  and  ambitious  views,  and  submitting 
bimself  wholly  and  unconditionally  to  a  newly-formed  government, — 
seeking  and  desiring  to  hold  no  higher  station  in  it  than  that  of  an 
humble  agent  in  fulfilling  its  plans  for  achieving  the  liberties  of  his 
country^— evinces  a  self-devotion  and  simplicity  of  character  rarely  to 
be  met  with  even  under  circumstances  which  might  seem  more  likely 
to  call  it  forth. 

When  Sulei  was  invested  by  a  formidable  Turkish  force,  and  every 
avenue  of  entrance  or  escape  was  shut  up,  Marco,  who  was  there, 
contrived,  with  a  very  few  of  his  countrymen,  to  efiect  a  passage 
through  the  Turkish  camp^  and  to  reach  Messolongio;  where,  after 
having  collected  more  troops,  he  took  up  a  position  at  Plaka,*  and 
the  memorable  battle  fought  on  that  spot  again  testified  his  extraor- 
dinary skill,  valour,  and  devotion.  He  fought  sword  in  hand  for  a 
great  length  of  time  against  a  party  of  Mahomedan  Albanians ;  when^ 
after  having  killed  several  of  their  officers,  and  been  himself  severely 
wounded,  he  lost  his  horse  and  baggage,  and  was  again  compelled  to 
retire  to  Messolongio. 

When  the  Suliotes  afterwards  made  terms  with  their  besiegers,  he 
was  at  Messolongio ;  and  though,  aware  of  the  critical  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  their  resolution  to 
submit  themselves  conditionally  to  their  enemies,  yet  he  refused  to 
follow  their  example  and  retire  with  them,  as  he  might  have  done  with 
honour,  but  resolved  to  remain  with  Prince  Mavrocordato,  conscious 
that  if  he  had  left  him,  he  would  have  lost  that  most  efficient  support 
which  he  derived  from  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  to  the 
state  of  their  cause,  and  that  the  edifice  of  Uberty,  which  seemed  to  be 
just  rising  from  its  foundation,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers,  would  again  fall  to  pieces  and  go  to  nought.  He  therefore 
sent  away  his  family  to  Ancona,  to  avoid  the  importunities  which  they 
were  urging  upon  him,  and  linked  himself,  for  better  for  worse,  to  the 
fortunes  of  Mavrocordato  and  his  suffering  country. 

The  most  successful,  distinguished,  and  important  epoch  of  Marco's 
exploits  was  that  which  included  the  siege  and  storming  of  Messolongio 
by  the  Turks.  At  this  period,  when  the  town  was  invested  on  aU  sides 
by  a  Turkish  alltfy  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  still  kept  possession  of 
the  weak  outskirts  (for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  fortifications) 
in  company  with  his  friend  Mavrocordato,  and  with  a  body  of  no  more 
thalK  three  hundred  men — ^both  of  them  determining  to  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  the  town,  rather  than  willingly  abandon  it.  And  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  attributed  to  this  determination,  that  the  cause  of  Greece  at 
present  bears  an  aspect  of  hope  instead  of  despair.  In  this  campaign, 
with  the  aid  of  some  slight  reinforcements,  they  occasioned  the  Turks 
a  loss  of  three  thousand  men,  and  finally  saved  the  town.  This  latter 
event  was  effected  purely  by  a  piece  of  personal  valour  and  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Marco  Botzari.  The  Turkish  troops  had  assaulted  Messo^ 
longio,  and  actually  gained  possession  of  the  outposts  of  the  town, — 
overpowering  for^a  time  the  chief  body  of  troops  under  the  command 
•f  Botzari,  and  compelling  them  to  retire  to  the  shore  and  endeavour 
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to  escape  in  their  boatB^  &c.  Marco  was  compelled  to  foDow  them  in 
this  extremity  ;  but  he  determined  to  make  one  gallant  effort  to  rally 
them,  which  entirely  succeeded.  While  they  were  retiring  precipitatdy, 
he  rushed  in  among  them,  flourishing  his  sword  and  shouting  Hurras! 
and  gave  them  to  believe  that  their  fellows  had  repulsed  the  Turks, 
and  that  they  were  flinging  themselves  from  the  walls  into  the  ditch. 
His  troops  rallied  at  these  sounds ;  he  again  placed  himself  at  their 
head  and  led  them  unexpectedly  on  the  enemy,  and  the  place  vas 
finally  abandoned  by  the  Turks,  leaving  behind  them  an  imm^n^ 
booty  in  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  great  value. 

Botzari  was  in  no  instance  known  to  avail  himself  even  of  the  6ir 
spoils  that  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  suffered  them  all  to  be 
divided  among  his  men,  with  whom,  however,  he  invariably  shaied  all 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  campaign,  being  neither  armed, 
attirad,  or  fed  in  any  way  different  from  them.  It  is  also  well  knowiiy 
that  he  has  in  many  cases  refused  large  bribes  offered  him  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  would  retire  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Once,  in  particular, 
at  Messolongio,  five  hundred  purses*  were  offered  to  him  if  he  would 
quit  the  place.  The  person  from  whose  lips  these  notices  of  his  life 
are  collected,  was  informed  of  the  above  through  an  unquestionable 
channel. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  striking  illustration  that  can  be  c^Rered 
of  the  pure  patriotism  that  actuated  Botzari  in  all  his  views,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  following  fact : — ^the  father  of  Marco  (Kitiso  Bot- 
sari)  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  Ali  Pacha,  on  account  of  fab  bei^g 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Suliote  tribes,  against  which  Ali  had  so  loi^ 
made  war.  It  was  mentioned,  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper, 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Sulei  into  the  hands  of  Ali,  Kitzo  Botzari  retired 
into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Shortly  after  this  period,  Ali  made  several 
underhand  attempts  on  the  life  of  Kitzo,  one  of  which  at  last  succeeded. 
Having  occasion  to  leave  the  islands,  and  come  to  Arta,  he  was  there 
privately  shot  by  an  agent  of  Ali.  At  the  time  the  Greeks  first  rose 
on  their  oppressors,  this  agent  in  the  death  of  Marco's  &ther,  (one 
Capitan  Gogo,  of  Tzumeska)  was  considered  as  an  important  aid  to  the 
cause,  but  he  was  reluctant  to  come  forward  in  conjunction  with  Maroo, 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  aware  of  the  part  he  had  taken  (by  the 
order  of  Ali)  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But  Marco  voluntarily 
sought  an  interview  with  this  person,  in  which  he  assured  him  that  this 
was  an  epoch  at  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  firom  his 
breast  all  passions  but  the  love  oi  country ;  and  he  ui^d  hum  to  do  the 
same ;  adding,  ^'  It  was  not  you  who  killed  my  father,  \x  was  Ali.^ 
And  he  actually  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  flHne 
branches  of  their  respective  fiunilies,  in  order  to  strengthen  ^  bmid  of 
union  which  he  wished  to  exist  between  them  on  this  occasion. 

Only  one  more  anecdote  will  be  added,  in  illustration  of  the  pcrsoBal 
coolness  and  intrepidity  of  this  distinguished  chieftain.  The  rdaier  ol 
the  foregoing  was  one  day  dining  at  the  head-quaitecs  of  Marco's 
uncle,  at  Arta,  and  after  dinner  he  was  walking  akme  in  the  town  with 
Marco,  when  several  balls  from  the  Turkish  batteries  fell  at  a  very  short 

«  A  purse  is  GOO  Turkish  piastres,  or  abput  10/.  sterlinir- 
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distance  from  them.  While  the  relater  (who  is  no  soldier)  was  endea* 
vooring  to  conceal  his  sense  of  the  danger  that  seemed  to  surround 
them,  Marco  observed  laughingly,  and  pointing  to  the  balls,  ^  You  see^ 
these  are  the  only  kind  of  apples  the  Turks  would  send  as  for  our 
dessert.** 

Marco  Botzari  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  not  more  than  thirty 
or  thirty-one  years  of  age,  stout,  but  of  low  stature,  with  extremely 
fine  bright  black  eyes,  dark  complexion,  and  a  countenance  altogther 
highly  animated  and  expressive.  His  arms  consisted  of  a  rousquel,  a 
sabre,  and  a  Turiush  knife,  and  one  small  pistol  of  extremely  inferior 
quality. 


HARP    or    ZION. NO.  I. 

Ob  !  bow  art  fhou  fallen,  thou  City  of  God ! — 
He  hath  stricken  the  crown  from  thy  brow  with  his  rod^ 
On  thv  neck  is  the  yoke— on  thy  rarment  a  stain — 
And  the  Lion  of  Judah  hath  bow'd  to  the  chain! 

The  phial  of  wrath  on  thy  forehead  was  pour'd, 
Thou  hast  shrunk  from  the  withering  glance  of  the  Lord ; 
Like  the  gourd  of  the  Prophet,  thy  beauty  is  gone, 
And  thy  cedars  are  blasted  on  proud  Lebanon  ! 

Thy  temples  are  mins— thine  altars  o'erthrown^- 
On  the  Hill  of  thy  strength  is  the  Infidel's  throne ; 
And  the  wreck  of  thy  glory,  where'er  it  is  hurl'd, 
Is  the  scoiT  of  the  Geatiles-^the  scorn  of  the  world ! 

O  turn  thee,  our  God !  let  thy  mercy  awaken, 
And  smile  on  thy  Zion-— deserted,  forsaken ! 
Let  the  light  of  thy  glory  on  Solyma  burst, 
And  its  lightning-glance  wither  her  foes  to  the  dust ! 

Oh,  Zioo !  his  smile  shall  dawn  on  thy  night 

Of  sorrow  and  shame  with  a  heavenly  light, — 

As  the  burst  of  the  sun-beam  comes  over  the  sea, 

When  the  dark  cloud  has  past,  and  the  thunder-stoms  flee.      W.  C. 


SONG. 


What  absence  from  the  heart  can  wrench 
The  thought  that  haunts  where'er  we  rove  ? 

Or  what  can  time  avail  to  quench 
The  enduring  flame  of  youthful  love  ? 

StiU,  still,  where'er  we  rest  or  roam, 

The  spjrics  rise  of  brighter  hours ; 
Love  lingeia  round  his  early  home. 

And  ttrtwt  the  grave  of  Hope  with  flowers.  J. 
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tHE    HERMIT  'ABROAD.* 

Ant  one  who  has  ever  passed  a  September  in  London,  a  rainy  day 
at  Buxton,  a  winter-evening  at  an  inn,  or  a  weelL  with  a  rich  uncle  in 
a  small  country  town,  must  be  feelingly  alive  to  the  virtues  of  an  en- 
tertaining book,  which  may  serve  to  dissipate  some  portion  of  that 
dreadful  load  of  efiaut  which  in  such  situations  is  found  to  ^  weigh 
upon  the  heart"  It  b  only  those  persons  who  are  acquainted  whh 
sufferings  like  these  that  can  form  any  idea  o(  the  gratitude  with  which, 
upon  its  first  publication,  we  received  the  precursor  of  the  present 
work,  ^  The  Hermit  in  the  Country,''  when  it  was  forwarded  to  us  per 
■lail  during  a  residence  of  some  weeks  with  a  relative, 

^—  A  Dowager 
Of  great  revenae,  and  who  bath  no  chOdren, 

in  a  distant  and  retired  part  of  England.  The  mornings  we  had  con- 
trived to  consume  with  the  aid  of  the  worthy  old  gamekeeper,  but  the 
'evenings  seemed  as  though  they  would,  to  use  Macbeth's  phrase, 
'^stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom."  In  spite  of  the  excellent  old 
lady's  library,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  one 
catalogued  in  the  Spectator ;  nay,  even  in  spite  of  her  conversation  and 
backgammon-board,  the  nights  (it  was  in  autumn)  were  drawn-out  to 
an  almost  interminable  length.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  describe  the  joy 
with  which  we  seized  upon  the  cargo  of  amusement,  wherewith  in  our 
dbtress  the  provident  attention  of  Messrs.  Colbum  and  Co.  supplied 
us.  We  could  have  hugged  the  greasy  knave  who  carried  the  parcel 
from  the  neighbouring  post-town,  and  we  actually  bestowed  upon  him 
a  gratuity,  which,  we  fear,  tended  for  ever  to  confound  in  his  mind  the 
due  proportion  between  labour  and  remuneration.  With  what  hot  im- 
patience, despising  the  sober  lessons  taught  us  by  Miss  Edgewortfa  in 
^  waste  not,  want  not,"  did  we  cut  the  string  which  bound  die  parcel, 
into  twenty  pieces,  and  how  eagerly  did  we  pounce  upon  the  contents ! 
Debarred  as  we  had  been  of  every  thing  like  an  entertaining  volume 
for  many  long  days,  we  devoured  one  half  of  the  woiiL  with  an  appe- 
tite which  astonished  our  respected  relative — nay  we  even  furtively 
conveyed  a  volume  into  our  bed-chamber,  and  enjoyed  the  ineffable 
luxury  of  reading  it  after  our  couchee.  We  remember  being  particu- 
larly pleased  wiUi  the  paper  entitled  ^  An  Elopement,"  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  apprehension,  considerable  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  is  displayed.  The  feelings  of  the  two  guilty  lovers  are  described 
with  a  truth  and  simplicity  which  are  not  found  in  all  the  Hermit's 
writings,  who  occasionally  sentimentalizes  a  little  too  much  for  our 
taste.  As  a  painting  from  low  life  (though  the  assertion  may  seem 
somewhat  Irish)  ^^  The  Top  of  a  Stage"  has  many  claims  to  merit.  We 
could  particularize  some  other  clever  papers  in  the  Hermit  in  the  Coun- 
try, were  we  not  sure  that  our  readers  can  tell  what  amuses  them  at 
least  as  well  as  we  can. 

Encouraged  by  a  perusal  of  his  peregrinations  in  the  country,  we  re- 
solved the  other  day  to  follow  the  Hermit  Abroad,  nor  have  we 
found  reascm  to  repent  of  our  resolution.    He  has  helped  us  to  kill 

*  By  the  author  of  the  "  Hennit  in  London,"  and  "  Hermit  in  the  ConntiT."  4 
▼oil.  lamo. 
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several  heavy  half-hours,  of  which  we  stood  greatly  in  dread.    We 
found  him  particularly 'useful  in  assisting  us  over  those  spare  portions 
of  the  day  which  it  b  impossible  wholly  to  avoid  ;  and  in  filling  up  these 
crevices  of  life,  a  work   like   the  present  is    of  considerable  value. 
Should  dinner  be  delayed  half  an  hour  beyond  the  appomted  period,  it 
IS  in  vain  to  attempt  to  beguile  the  time  with  any  grave  and  weighty 
authors.     The  mind  and  ^y  are  both  in  a  state  of  irritation  which 
requires  some  lenitive  to  soothe  them  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once  on 
such  occasions  resorted  to  the  Hermit's  lucubrations  with  success.    We 
hold  that,  in  these  cases,  a  work  which  like  the  Hermit's  is  composed 
of  separate  papers,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  regular  novel,  which, 
should  it  be  a  good  one,  requires  a  continuous  perusal,  and  is  not,  like 
a  flute  or  a  friendship,  to  be  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  pleasure.    Who, 
for  instance,  could  have  the  fortitude  to  read  '<  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor"  by  snatches  ?  who  could  bear  to  break  the  wonderful  chain  of 
interest  which  binds  together  that  heart-moving  tale  ?     When  we  meet 
with  a  production  singularly  attractive,  we  make  a  feast  of  it  and  con- 
sume it  entire,  despite  of  all  its  length ;  but  the  good  Hermit  has  cut 
up  his  volumes  into  mouthfuls,  of  which  we  can  swallow  one  or  two 
at  any  spare  season.     Thus,  when  enjoying  our  Pekoe  alone,  we  have 
sometimes  enhanced  its  flavour  by  adduig  a  few  pages  of  the  Hermit ; 
for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  high  luxury  thus  to  exhilarate  at  once  both  bodv 
and  mind.     Again,  during  the  few  agreeable  sunny  days  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  this  autumn,  we  found  the   Hermit  a  very 
pleasant  companion  beneath  the  shade  of  a  certain  o^k-tree,  whither,  ^'  as 
was  our  custom  in  an  afternoon,"  we  resorted  at  once  for  air  and  cool- 
ness.   It  is  possible  that  the  circumstances  which  have  thus  attended 
our  perusal  of  these  volumes,  may,  in  some  degree,  have  induced  a 
bias  in  their  favour.    Every  critic  knows  how  much  depends  upon  the 
humour  he  is  in  when  he  first  reads  his  author,  and  that  if  an  unfor- 
tunate writer  happens  to  fall  in  with  his  reviewer  when  the  gall  of  the 
latter  is  roused,  he  stands  no  small  chance  of  sufiering  firom  that  ac- 
cident    What  thief  would  choose  to  be  tried  before  a  judge  impatient 
for  his  dinner,  or  what  author  would  wish  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
reviewer  in  a  fit  of  choler?     But  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  award  to 
the  Hermit  what  the  lawyers  call  aununumjtis. 

The  Hermit's  writings,  then,  are  well  suited  to  their  scope  and  ob- 
ject— the  whiiing  away  of  a  leisure  hour,  and  the  dispersion  of  vapours 
and  enmii.  They  exhibit  much  good-natured  observation,  and  a  deal 
of  good  taste  in  matters  of  principle  and  feeling,  which  are  very  cre- 
(fitable  to  the  anchorite.  Sometimes  they  are  dashed  with  a  little 
afiiectation,  and  now  and  then,  though  rarely,  they  are  slightly  mawk- 
ish ;  but  these  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  amusement  they  afibrd,  and 
the  improving  lessons  they  firequently  inculcate. 

We  hasten  to  select  a  short  paper  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  Hermit's  travels.  Perhaps,  ^La  Chaumi^re"  will 
suit  for  the  purpose. 

*' '  EUea  vout  «e«/,  Moruieur  V  Are  jou  alone,  Sir  ?  Will  you  have  a  cabinet,  or 
will  70U  be  served  in  the  garden  ?  Do  you  belong  to  a  ndiiiy  or  are  you  waiting  for 
any  one?  Would  Monsieur  wish  to  have  some  refreshment  before  dinner,  « 
dije^ner  d  lafowehette,  or  a  peiii  vent. — Mercy !  how  many  questions  to  a  solita- 
ry elderly  man  ia  a  black  coat,  without  follower  or  precursor,  sauntering  from  the 
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booleTard  Mnd  Panume,  and  wkhiof  to  Uke  a  peep  at  another  scene  in  the  envi- 
roDB  of  the  metropolii ! 

"  I  had  now  three  waiters  about  me ;  one  asked  me  if  I  was  of  the  wedding;  party  ? 
*  Not  a  principal,*  answered  I,  *  nor  a  party  concerned  in  any  way  ;*  the  second  now 
winked  at  his  fellow  waiters,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  *  the  gentleman  is  waiting  for 
some  lady  ;'  then,  addressing  himself  to  me,  <  you  can  have  this  cabinet,*  point- 
ing CO  a  pigeoH'hole,  where  a  brace  of  cooing  doves  might  have  have  been  conveni- 
ently caged.  '  Ton  are  wrong,'  quoth  I,  showing  the  gar^n  that  I  understood  him; 
'  i  mean  to  dine  in  the  garden,*  taking  at  the  same  time  a  chair  and  laying  my  cane 
across  it  *  JUtendea,  Monaitur^*  said  the  last  speaker,  ^you  must  not  occupy  that 
place,  it  is  for  the  dancers.'  '  And  that  large  room  V  enquired  I.  *  That  is  for  the 
marriage  party,  and  here  the  fiddlers  are  to  sit;  but  are  you  really  alone  V  *■  Cotnmc 
Toui  vmftM* — *  Then,'  observed  another, '  I  will  get  you  a  snug  comer  ;  wfll  yon  have 
At  bi/iieek  aux  mnnua  de  terrt  f*  ^What  a  proof  that  he  held  my  tastecfaenp.)  How- 
ever, I  begged  leave  not  to  have  Infateekf  but  called  for  the  bill  of  fare,  and  chose  a 
little  dinner  d  la  fran^aitt,  and  a  bottle  of  cMteau  margot,  *  A  tm  Imme  heure/ 
muttered  a  trio  of  waiters,  as  much  as  to  say,  this  n*tntend»  paa  has  not  so  bad  a 
taste. 

"  The  marriage  party  now  anrhred,  sixty  in  nomber,  of  all  ages,  and  whilst  they 
tat  down  to  a  late  dejeimer,  1  began  to  reflect  on  their  wanting  to  gtt  me  mto  the 
embinet  (a  thing  I  am  not  fit  for),  or  to  join  the  party  in  the  grand  sa- 
loon; or  why  they  wondered  at  my  sober,  solitary  vuit  I  now  perceived 
that  every  face  but  mine  was  lit  up  with  a  smile,  that  snug  t^e-d-iStee  moved 
together  thitMigh  the  serpentine  walks,  that  comfortable  couples  peeped  throqgii  the 
lattices  of  closets,  that  the  young  and  gay  tripped  it  lightly  in  the  dance,  whilst 
reterans  smoked  theur  pipes  under  the  bay  or  olive,  and  either  went  over  the  past 
campaigns  again,  or  ogled  their  fat  landlady  or  some  buxom  widow  who  might 
aflbrd  a  solace  after  the  rigours  of  war.  A  serious  Englishman  alone  was  a  rarity 
in  the  place,  and  they  seemed  to  pity  me  for  not  mingling  fai  the  snrrounding  mirtk, 
lor  not  bekmging  to  some  party  or  person,  for  not  having  some  pursoit  or  other 
like  the  rest  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Chaumi^.  The  dance  now  began,  and  I  sat 
with  my  hat  off  reading  the  outlines  of  pretty  faces,  and  watchine  the  activity  ijf 
weU-turned  ankles.  I  could  easily  make  out  the  bride  by  her  mm,  and  by  the 
place  which  she  occupied,  as  well  as  by  the  degree  of  attention  whkh  she  gamed. 
I  could  also  discover  bride-maids,  relations,  connexions,  and  mere  acquaintances. 
The  bride-maids  had  an  arch  look,  not  free  from  a  iecling  which,  although  not 
envy,  was  something  like  h ;  the  sisters  and  near  relations  were  discoverabw  by  a 
warm  look  of  regard  thrown  on  the  bride,  meaning,  *  May  yon  be  happgr,  hot,  ah ! 
we  are  sorry  to  loose  you !'  The  connexions  flirted  it  through  the  dance,  and  hnnf 
out  lor  a  ptirimer  after  it ;  brothers  k>oked  anxiously,  parents  had  a  tinge  of  metan- 
choly  overclouding  hope,  whilst  the  mere  acquaintances  gamboled  and  pranced, 
and  clearly  proved  that  they  came  there  merely  for  amusement  and  good  cheer. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  a  diftcalt  card  to  play  in  endenvonring  neither  to 
teem  too  distant  nor  too  familiar.  When  the  dance  was  over,  the  party  retired  to 
dinner,  and  I  wondered  on  looking  at  ray  watch  and  discovering  how  many  hours  I 
had  been  engaged  in  a  scene  with  which  I  had  no  connexion  or  interest :  *  No  interest 
or  connexion !'  seemed  to  whisper  an  invisible  being ;  *  No  interest  m  the  fdScky  of 
your  Mlow  creatnres !  no  connexion  with  the  chain  of  humanly,  allho^h  only  a 
tmall  link  thereof!  fie,  fie!'  This  monitor  explained  to  me.  that  wlien  we  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  others  happy,  we  cannot  be  lonesome  or  forlorn  ourselves ;  that 
the  innocent  diversion  of  a  surrounding  circle  includes  us  in  its  simshfae ;  that, 
without  having  an  assignation  or  tntrigne,  a  party  to  Join,  or  a  festival  to  attend, 
there  is  no  more  rational  pleasure  than  that  of  being  « loalur-oB  when  yoislh  and 
mirtb  form  a  party  together. 

"  The  selfish  and  cold-hearted  man  wHl  turn  aside  finom  what  he  may  pvoudty 
and  unfeelingly  term  folly,  th>m  the  relaxatkNis  of  the  people ;  bnt  they  wnl  never 
be  mdUfcrent  to  Tn  WAUvsuffe  Hnanr." 
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ST,  Paul's. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  on  a  fine  bright  morning  steps  forth  from 
an  hotel  in  a  part  of  London  which  admits  some  of  the  charming  fresh* 
ness  of  early  day,  and  full  of  health  and  strength  and  cheei^^ess, 
feeling  himself  in  good  nerves,  ahd  dressed  to  his  perfect  satisfaction, 
unclogged  with  any  ponderous,  unmanageable,  and  inelegant  compa^ 
nioD,  has  London  *^  all  before  him  where  to  choose^  pleasing  occupa^ 
tion  or  rational  amusement  for  the  day.  Happier  still,  if,  for  his  com* 
panion  in  these  feelings  and  these  pursuits,  he  has  some  friend  of  simi^ 
lar  taste,  some  man  who  hates  the  mere  business  and  gravity,  and  all 
the  pervading  hypocrisy  of  life,  and  loves  to  partake  of  its  allowable 
pleasures  and  advantageous  elegancies  when  he  can.  With  such  a  mall 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  deluded  into  the  city,  or  decoyed  into  the 
baleful  outskirts  of  the  town ;  he  loves  the  western  air,  and  doats  on 
the  growing  magnificence  of  the  capital ;  and  whether  in  the  morning, 
or  afternoon,  or  night,  lives  only  for  the  best  parts  of  the  great  world 
of  the  metropolis.  On  such  a  morning,  and  with  such  mtentions,  and 
in  such  a  happy  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  above  all,  witii  such 
an  enlightened  and  beloved  friend,  did  I  set  forth  on  the  second  day  of 
my  stay  in  town ;  but  we  had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  St  JamesV 
street  before  the  provoking  chances  of  the  place  clashed  ns  with  a  mart 
fresh  from  Lincolnshire,  with  all  the  odour  of  its  fens  about  hhn  ;  a 
man  w^ho  from  his  youth  upwards  had  passed  his  inglorious  days  ill 
that  pleasing  part  of  England.  It  would  have  been  cruel,  heartless, 
utterly  despicable,  to  meet  the  honest  joy  widi  which  he  greeted  us  by 
any  coldness  or  afTectation ;  and,  not  knowing  how  to  avoid  it,  wt 
allowed  ail  our  bright  visions  to  be  dissipated  at  once,  and  the  whole 
design  of  the  day  to  take  its  form  and  colour  from  our  worthy  bat 
somewhat  rusticsd  companion.  There  was  no  time  for  reflection,  and 
It  was  not  without  disappointment  that  I  found  in  a  few  moments  I 
had  promised,  or  rather  was  sentenced,  to  see  St  FauTi  that  very 
day,  and  alreadv  bending  my  steps  away  from  the  Eden  of  the  West. 
The  Totrer  itself,  with  all  its  armour  and  its  beasts,  was  darkly  hinte^ 
at;  but  happily  for  me  that  scheme  Providence  averted.;  for  no  su^ 
pected  traitor  ever  visited  that  strange  old  pile  of  barbarous  times 
and  barbarous  taste,  that  monument  of  regal  crimes  and  monstrous 
tyranny,  with  more  reluctance  than  myself,  when  "  for  some  sin''  I  have 
been  dragged  thither  by  a  sight-seeing  friend. 

The  approach  to  St.  Paul's,  in  spite  of  buildings  which  have  no  asso- 
ciation with  it,  is  a  grand  thing,  and  its  aspect  from  Ludgate-hill  full  of 
magnificence.  The  passenger  has  scarcely  time  to  catch  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  this,  such  is  the  hurry  of  the  corner  of  the  church-yard.  Of 
all  thoroughfares  this  is  the  most  crowded,  bustling,  and  thought^inter- 
nipting ;  and  to  thoise  who  are  fond  of  contrasts,  I  know  none  which 
may  ^  more  strongly  recommended  than  that  of  which  we  are  sensible, 
when,  ascendmg  by  the  broad  steps  of  the  Cathedral,  a  moment  e\e* 
vates  us  above  the  struggling  and  the  racket  of  the  city,  and  shrouds  us 
m  (he  silence  of  that  vast  and  solemn  sanctuary.  Fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  before  ascended  those  steps,  and  the  events  of  them, 
their  good  and  evil  things,  passed  before  me  by  some  mental  magic  in 
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a  single  moment^  all  distinct  and  vivid  and  independent  of  time  and 
distance ;  but  London  is  not  a  place  to  indulge  sentiment  in,  and  ab- 
stractionsi  however  flattering  to  human  pride,  are  but  follies  after  alL 
Fifteen  years  had  made  a  difference  in  St.  Paul's.  Not  that  in  that 
petty  space  of  time  its  everlasting  dome  had  shown  symptoms  <^  decay, 
or  any  feature  of  its  aisles  had  mouldered  into  dust,  but  there  was  a 
rejuvenescence  that  startled  one.  It  dwelt  in  my  recollection  a 
gloomy,  dusty,  and  immeasurable  place,  and  I  found  it  enlivened  in 
oolour,  with  marks  of  care  and  attention  about  it,  and  all  its  proportiotts 
visible  at  once. 

The  vastness  of  the  church,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  floor,  is 
most  imposing ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  extent,  its 
length,  its  width,  and  the  unbroken  loftiness  of  the  dome  above,  intu 
the  recesses  of  which  the  eye  ascends  and  penetrates  pntil  respiraticMi  is 
thickened  and  the  brain  grows  giddy,  and  we  seek  relief  in  the  contem- 
plation of  objects  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  immediately 
around  us,  the  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  disagreeaUe  to 
have  to  say  that  the  general  effect  of  these  works  of  art  in  this  boilding 
is  unpleasant,  few  of  them  being  in  good  taste,  and  many  of  them  so 
overloaded  with  allegory  as  to  be  quite  absurd.  The  monument  to 
Picton  can  never  be  seen,  without  mterest,  by  those  to  whom  the  most 
devoted  courage  of  a  soldier  is  dear ;  and  there  are  many  more  to 
proud  names  in  military  annals  which  revive  the  ^fmost  fofgottea 
glories  of  the  stirring  years  so  lately  past.  The  simple  inscriptioa 
under  the  organ,  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  b  a  happy  instance  of  taste; 
and  although  I  am  far  from  disputing  the  propriety  of  its  beii^  ia 
Latin,  it  is  still  a  pity  that  four-fifths  of  those  who  gaze  and  wonder  at 
St.  Paul's  should  be  unable  to  profit  by  it,  and  thus  be  reminded  of  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  a  name  which  should  never  be  forgotten.  It 
would  be  painful  to  enumerate  the  monuments  disfigured  by  ai^geb 
and  by  wild  beasts  (howling  ^'  in  dull  cold  marble,")  and  by  Britanniat 
and  by  trumpets  and  all  the  noisy  extravagancies  which  frantic  allegory 
has  associated  with  the  silent  grave.  The  monument  to  the  inim«rtal 
Nelson  is  rather  less  unhappy  in  this  respect  than  some  of  the  rest ;  but 
I  confess  that  to  me  the  statue  of  the  man,  with  its  likeness  to  the  figure 
which  he  bore  while  on  earth,  would  be  more  interesting  and  more 
affecting  without  that  undefinable  female  and  the  two  little  school- 
boys, and  yet  more  without  that  huge  and  very  unconcerned  looking 
lion,  which  we  are  left  to  suppose  means  England.  Nay,  I  am  so  &s- 
tidious  that  I  cannot  admire  the  keys  in  the  hand  of  Howard ;  by  a 
strange  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  sculptor,  they  give  the  phUanthro- 
pist  a  sort  of  jailor-look,  and  sometimes  cause  him  to  be  oddly  mistakai 
for  St.  Peter :  his  statue  and  his  name  would  be  sufficient,  the  keys 
and  the  trickery  about  hun  are  superfluous.  Every  one  must  fed 
more  pleasure  in  contemplating  that  monument,  in  which  an  officer  is 
seen  falling  from  his  horse  with  a  fatal  wound  into  the  arms  of  a  sol- 
.dier,  than  in  beholding  others  in  which  dying  heroes  have  some 
fairy  nymph  about  them,  some  goddess  or  equivocal  female,  standing 
amid  the  dying  and  the  dead,  half-armed  like  a  soldier  and  half-clothed 
like  a  woman,  sprung  or  dropt  from  nobody  knows  where  to  do  nobody 
Knows  what.    I^  is  high  time  indeed  that  a  purer  taste  should  prevail 
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in  these  respects.  Let  Chose  who  have  contemplated  some  unadorned 
figure  of  a  child  by  Chantrey,  represented  with  all  the  loveliness  of 
eariy  death,  uniting  all  that  is  sweet  on  earth  with  something  borrowed 
from  that  purer  world  whither  the  spirit  of  the  little  innocent  has  fled ; 
let  any  one  look  at  such  a  ftgure  of  a  child  sleeping  in  simple  and  un- 
fanciful  attire  upon  its  marble  tomb,  and  say  whether  figures  of  angek, 
or  of  all  the  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the  field  could  add  to  its 
touching  interest,  or  make  it  more  afiect  the  heart  It  is  in  the  want 
of  this  species  of  interest,  and  in  the  interruption  of  these  sacred  feel- 
ings, that  we  find  the  utter  folly  and  emptiness  of  elaborate  allegory. 

The  eyes  of  most  people  are  so  little  accustomed  to  making  an  ac- 
curate admeasurement  of  heights,  that  the  loftiness  of  St  Paul's  can 
perhaps  only  be  estimated  justly  from  below.  If  we  ascend  to  the 
whispering  gallery,  a  height  far  above  the  habitations  of  the  people  of 
London,  Sie  view  downwards  is  overpowering,  afiecting  various  heads 
in  various  ways — ^producing  vertigo  in  some,  sickness  in  others,  and  an 
awfiil  feeling  of  overthvow'itiveness  in  a  few  ;  a  sort  of  propensity  tO' 
drop  through  the  passive  air  upon  the  hard  marble  below,  a  thought 
fiill  of  madness  and  horror :  but  when  we  ascend  far  above  this  point, 
and  even  to  more  than  double  its  elevation,  the  fearful  height  does  not 
seem  proportionably  increased,  the  feeling  it  inspired  before  seeming 
scarcely  to  admit  of  aggravation.  The  whispering-gallery  is  indeed 
to  many  a  fearfiil  place.  The  surpassing  altitude  of  dome  and  tower 
above,  the  yawning  and  immense  abyss  below,  the  stem  marble  ^spread 
out  to  dash  the  mortal  frame  to  instant  dust,  the  narrowness  of  the  cir- 
cular gallery,  the  overshadowing  of  the  superincumbent  vault,  the  ap- 
palling loudness  of  every  common  sound,  and  the  loud  wind  heard  ever 
sweeping  round  the  dome  hself,  produce  an  incredibly  alarming  effect 
on  some  individuals.  I  am  one  of  those  happy  and  composed  people 
who  could  look  down  from  a  balloon  in  its  most  ambitious  ascent  with- 
out a  shudder ;  and  I  could  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  the  whispering- 
gallery  as  pleasantly  as  in  any  other  prison*  from  which  the  view  of  tha 
sweet  world  was  in  the  same  way  utterly  excluded ;  for  confinement 
there  would  be  a  dreadful  punishment  on  this  last  account,  although  I 
suppose  the  sage  who  many  times  a-day  does  there  repeat  his  story  of 
the  birth,  education,  and  extravagance  of  the  church,  feels  kU  daily 
durance  mitigated  by  the  conscious  pleasure  of  continually  accumulating 
property. 

It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  banners,  taken  from  many  a 
vaunting  foe,  and  among  others  the  proud  tri-color  itself,  by  the  mari- 
ners of  England,  all  which  were  formerly  scattered  about  the  western 
division  of  the  cathedral,  ragged,  black,  and  neglected,  now  ranged 
round  within  the  dome,  which  has  thus  become,  without  any  formal 
preparation,  a  receptacle  of  trophies,  as  tlie  space  below  has  become  a 
vast  mausoleum  to  worth,  learning,  and  braveiy. 

The  young,  the  aspiring,  the  new  to  London,  can  seldom  be  restrained 
fl^m  ascending  to  die  airy  gallery  above  the  dome,  and  there,  ill 
describing  a  most  limited  circle,  the  eye  takes  in  ten  thousand  histories. 
London,  with  all  its  vicissitudes,  with  all  its  generations,  with  all  the 
present  and  all  the  past  about  it,  is  stretched  beneath  us,  and  almost 
fver^  house  visible.     Even  from  that  height  the  eye  cannot,  in  aB 
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directions,  ovorleap  the  coHessal  city,  and  what  is  seen  of  green  fields 
and  hilk  is  seen  with  the  indistinctness  of  another  world.  The  wind 
ilorms  for  ever  round  the  cupola,  blowing  the  fair  and  adventurous 
ladies  about  (^^  a  chartered,  libertine !")  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  whiLit 
the  spectator  feek  ahnost  disposed  to  lose  his  conidence  in  the  seam 
and  etemd  pedestal  on  which  he  stands,  and  breathlessly  enjoys  the 
sublimily  of  apparent  danger  without  the  reality. 

It  is  when  we  begin  to  descend  from  this  iufaiense  devaiion  thai  we 
feel  the  fatigue  which  our  over«xcitement  has  caused  us  to  incur ;  and 
that  man  may  be  considered  the  favourite  of  fortune  who  begins  to  le- 
trace  the  never-ending  steps  when  the  organ  is  peaHng  in  the  afiernooa 
service ;  lor  at  such  a  time  fits  of  melody  will  burst  upcm  him  at  un- 
expected turns,  and  the  fnercing  voices  of  the  <^  fuU-vcHced  ehmr  below*' 
will  penetrate  the  intricate  recesses  of  the  vast  stmcture,  and  vibra- 
tions of  harmony  will  meet  him  suddenly  in  une:i^pected  angles  jsnd  wn- 
oskies  of  the  building.     Sweet  sounds  will  be  heard  now  near,  now 
distant,  as  if  borne  to  him  by  the  soft  and  fitful  breese,  and  every  thing 
wiU  con^ire  to  shorten  his  journey  downwards.    On  leavii^  the  build^ 
ing,  and  descending  the  broad  steps  which  lead  ahnost  into  the  cele- 
brated, and  as  it  seems,  perpetual  pastry-cook's  shop  opposile,  we 
again  feel  the  contrast  between  the  calm  and  silence  of  the  solemn 
temple  we  have  left,  and  the  bustling,  restless,  and  money-malung  world. 
Turning  to  its  western  grandeur  as  we  descend  the  htU  and  re-pkage 
into  all  the  hurry  of  London,  it  standa  lofty,  ungular,  and  auUi»e> 
silent,  unchangeable,  impenetrable  to  aU  the  noise  which  ^^es  the 
air  around  it^  and  is  to  the  city  what  a  towering  moitatain  is  to  die 
plain  beneath ;  its  grandeur  unapproachable  by  the  ibdolent  vu^iar. 
its  atmosphere  unin^ed  by  commerce  and  turmoil ; — a  place  samd 
firom  all  the  ordinary  wretchedness  of  common-place  life,  presemiag 
itsdf  fearlessly  and  uninjured  to  the  storm,  the  tempest,  the  lightniiig 
and  ever  and  anon  holding  mysterious  and  **  dark  comniunton  with  the 
doud."     Thus  too,  at  night,  seen  from  the  river  or  the  Inridgea,  it  rots 
in  Its  gloomy  vastness  over  the  subsiding  activity  of  the  city,  like  some 
presiding  and  superior  power,  whilst  its  deep-toned  bell  sounds  along 
the  line  of  river 

"  Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar," 

•and  awakening  the  imposing  echoes  of  Westminster.  Thus  too^  in  ap- 
proaching the  capital,  as  in  sailing  up  the  Thames,  long  tieibre  airiving 
within  the  sounds  of  London,  its  awful  dome  and  brilliant  cross  an 
often  beheld  lifted  up  as  it  were  in  mid  air,  floating  on  the  tfaidL  and 
murky  vapours  in  which  the  vast  and  invisible  city  is  envelmed. 

The  opinion  of  my  Lincolnshire  friend  on  these  subjects  lauy  per- 
haps be  induced  to  communicate  at  another  opportunity. 

C. 
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It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  separate  notice  of  all  the  Paris  sights. 
They  come,  like  blushing  honours,  ^  thick  upon  me ;"  and  drive  me 
out  of  my  pitiful  retail  busim^s  into  a  line  of  wholesale  combinations; 
Hone-racing,  bayoontng,  dmnkemiess,  La  Rosi^re,  and  La  St.  Lonis, 
make  but  an  odd  jumble,  I  must  confess.  It  is,  like  that  of  a  modern 
work,  **  rank  confusion  in  the  orders  of  precedence'' — bat  no  matter; 
symmetrical  arrangement  must  not  be  expected  from  a  head  which  the 
last  mmithls  varieties  have  set  spinning  like  a  merry-go-round.  The 
sun,  that  so  long  refused  to  shine,  has  at  length  burst  out,  and  warmed 
into  life  all  the  ephemeral  enjoyments  of  France.  Before  their  flutter-^ 
ings  sobaide  into  the  winter's  inanity,  I  must  endeavour  to  pluck  a  few 
of  those  innumeraMe  feathers  which  compose  their  butterfly  wings.  I 
have  been  at  about  twenty  fStes  and  fairs  within  a  month ;  and  being 
completely  disburthened  of  the  friendship,  and  even  presence,  of  my 
quoBdam  aaaociaite  De  Yaurien,  I  was  driven  out  upon  the  stormy  soli^ 
tudes  of  public  places  and  suburban  pleasures.  I  was  for  many  days 
tossed  about  on  <<the  multitudinous  sea;"  borne  along  the  moving 
waves  of  the  crowd ;  carried  forward  by  the  gale  of  the  popular  breath 
(not  over  **  spicy,*  to  be  sure,)  like  any  other  privateer  or  pleasure- 
barge  raining  ready  rigged  before  the  wind.  Continuing  this  maritime 
allnsioii  to  n^  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  adopting  an  epithet  used 
by  that  exquisite  equestrian  Geoffrey  Qambado,  to  designate  such 
piratical  marauders  on  the  face  of  nature,  I  may  call  myself  a  cutter, 
t.  e.  dloisy-cutter,  and  confess  in  thb  capacity  my  manifold  offences  in 
my  cruise  after  curiosities.     Many  a  thousand  have  I  crushed  of  those 

Wee,  modest,  criuuon-lipped  flowera, 

as  Bums  has  it,  or 

-^-These  floures  white  aud  rede, 
Such  that  men  callen  daisies, 

according  to  Chaucer — ^when  bringing  myself  to  an  anchor,  on  beds 

Of  daitieg  pied,  and  rioiets  Uue, 

And  ladjffmockf  all  over  white, 
And  GO€koo  buds  of  yellow  hue, 

as  Skakspeaiesays— I  have,  upon  getting  under  sail  again,  had  the 
variflgaled  feproaebes  of  many  a  murdered  flower,  staring  in  the  face — 
any  one  who  happened  to  follow  me.  It  really  grieved  me  to  the  heart 
to  wtoMs  attd  partake  in  these  floral  depredations  ;  and  it  is  positively 
one  of  the  chief  evils  of  that  propensity  for  everiasting  dance  which  en- 
titles Ms  natioft  to  have  St.  Vitus  for  its  patron,  that  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  meadow  or  pasture-ground  round  the  capital  sacred  from  the  tres- 
fNMses  of  <<  Le  CavaHer  5euV'  ^  Chtmez  deux,^  ^  La  chaine  Anr 
gUoM^^  and  such  like  boisterous  intruders.  The  fact  is,  that  no  man 
likes  »  fSte  better  than  I  do.  Once  and  away,  a  rural  party  of  joyous 
peasants,  or  a  group  of  gay  grisettesy  tripping  it — ^not  on  the  green, 
alas !  but  en  ^  die  msset  lawn  or  fallow  grey,"  if  you  will — is  as  plea- 
sant a  sight  as  one  could  wish. 
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I  delight  in  dancing,  but  then  I  love  moderation,  and  I  bate  esces^ 
eoupled  with  which  pleasure  is  (like  the  punishment  of  MThat's-his^ 
name,  the  tyrant  of  old)  a  living  Body  joined  to  a  dead  carcase.  Now 
the  French,  at  this  season  at  least,  thuik  of  nothing  but  fites,  and  di» 
nothing  but  dance.  All  the  world  goes  caperii^,  and  tbere  is  no  fear 
of  treason  certainly,  for  every  one  seems  to  have  ^  music  in  hb  tofe." 
A  working-day  must  be  a  delightful  holiday,  I  am  sure,  when  tbey  can, 
without  being  singular,  put  their  feet  at  fall  length  upon  the  ground ; 
for  at  present  all,  young,  old,  well  or  edling,  are  from  Sunday  morning 
to  Saturday  night  ^'  on  the  light  fantastic  toe''— except  one  hideous  M 
old  woman,  who  nearly  crushed  the  com  of  my  left  foot  with  the  treads 
mill  pressure  of  her  heavy  heel  the  other  day,  at  the  horse-races  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  And  this  reminiscence  brings  me  round  quite  nam* 
rally  to  my  subject. 

Horse-racing,  then,  in  France,  is  precisely  what  opera-dandng  is  in 
England,  or  opera-singing  in  America.  None  of  them  are  indigenous 
to  me  soil ;  the  natives  are  not  cut  out  for  such  exercises  of  the  arm,  the 
leg,  or  the  voice.  The  performers  must  all  be  imported  ;  for  the  home- 
breed,  in  their  various  ways,  are  too  much  or  too  little  refined  lor  the 
several  accomplishments.  It  will  ever  be  thus  in  countries  so  remote  m 
manners  and  institutions.  The  social  soil  can  never  be  ploughed,  nor 
the  national  feelings  harrowed  up,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  frnhs,  whidi 
are  looked  on  as  the  productions  of  a  barbarous  or  a  degenerate  dime. 
Would  John  Bull  give  his  Newmarket  for  L'Academie  Royak  de 
Musique — for  which  last  word  read  la  danae  ?  Not  he !  any  more  thaa 
an  independent  Yankee  would  barter  his  hard-eamed  lib^y^  for  the 
emasculated  refinement  that 

"  Squeaks  and  gibbers  in  die  Roman  streets." 

For  my  part,  I  am  always  happy  to  see  a  people  gazing  widi  plea* 
sure,  in  the  heart  of  their  capital,  on  an  exhibition  of  foreign  skill,  wfaicb 
they  nevertheless  most  heartily  despise.  It  is  a  proof  of  indepoidence 
of  feeling ;  of  a  nodon  of  self-superiority  in  matters  of  importance, 
without  which  no  people  can  be  great ;  and,  above  all  tfauigs,  it  si^sfies 
me  that,  in  my  time  at  least,  there  is  no  danger  of  those  distinctive 
features  being  rubbed  off,  which  keep  all  countries  from  becomii^  (die 
most  abhorrent  of 'improvements  to  my  mind)  oAe  great,  undisdngusb- 
able,  monstrous  family.  I  love  to  hear  an  Englishman  allow  the 
French  to  be  the  best  dancers,  and  a  Frenchman  acknowledge  as  to  be 
the  best  boxers  in  the  world.  There  is  something  so  wdve  in  the  firs, 
and  so  unso/(«ticated  in  the  latter !  and  the  adm^aion  is  always  made 
with  so  truly  national  a  toss  of  the  heeA  or  shrug  of  the  ahoulderi,  as 
the  case  may  be !  Yestris  and  Paul,  kickmg  tbsu:  heels  against  tiie 
fly-scenes  of  the  opera-house,  are  objects  of  high  delight  and  deep  coo* 
tempt  to  the  applaudii^  English  audience — ^while  Tom  Crihb  or  RaB> 
dall,  m^ing  their  best  display  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  would  aamse 
the  Parisians  while  they  pronounced  the  pugilists  to  be  baibarans. 
These  national  incongruities  are  all  as  they  should  be.  What  we  are 
proud  of,  the  French  despise,  and  wee  versd.  We  are,  18ce  our  road 
beef,  too  underdone  and  too  plain  for  their  palate^ ;  and  they,  Bke 
their  fricasseeis,  too  unsubstantial  and  too  ioucy  for  oun.    It  is  juflt-aa 
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9U»raBjf  imposnble  ibr  John  BuU  and  Monsieur  de  Grenouilles  to  have 
the  same  notions  of  politics  and  pleasures,  as  it  is  phizicaWy  impossible 
thai  they  could  resemble  each  other  in  features  or  complexion.     As  to 
horse-racing,  in  which  we  excel,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  French 
should  botch  it.     To  succeed  in  such  a  pursuit,  men  must,  of  all 
thingSy  love  the  country,  and  have  a  relish  for  rural  pleasures.     Of  - 
them  the  French  gaitry  know  little  or  nothing,  beyond  transplanting 
their  natural  productions  to  the  towns ;  and  probably  the  greatest  bur^ 
iesque  existing  is  the  annual  exhibition  of  horse-racing  in  the  capital  of 
France^ — from  the  simple  reason,  that  the  actors  and  the  spectators 
have  DO  sympathy  in  common.     The  place,  too,  appropriated,  but  not 
adapted,  for  the  race,  b  enough  to  destroy  aU  enjoyment  in  it ;  and  has 
been  chosen  only  from  a  stupid  revolutionary  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  held  their  Fasta  Equirise  in  the  Campus  Martins.     In- 
stead of  a  smooth  and  level  turf,  against  which,  with  us,  the  noble 
animals  strike  their  elastic  limbs,  and  bound  along  in  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  goal,  here  they  plough  through  an  immense  bed  of  sand,  labour^ 
ing  and  panting,  and  covered  whh  a  coat  of  dust  and  sweat,  jaded  and 
disheartened,  and  looking  any  thing,  in  short,  but  what  one  expects  in 
a  ^  high-mettled  racer."     Such  as  the  thing  is,  it  b  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen.    A  French  jockey  rarely  appears ;  and  Uie  only 
gratifying  object,  to  my  eyes,  in  the  display,  was  the  knowing  air  with 
which  the  riders  mounted  their  steeds,  and  gave  them  their  preparatory 
canter  through  the  ranks  of  gaping  »pooneys  about  them.     It  was 
amusing  too  (though  somewhat  humiliating  from  its  anti-English  look) 
to  see  the  winners  of  the  prizes,  two  thorough-bred  horsede^ers,  with 
all  the  blunt,  and  rather  slangish,  air  of  their  profession,  lead  their 
respective  horses  up  to  the  foot  of  balcony,  (from  which  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  superintended  the.  scene)  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse-grenadiers.    I  did  not  much  like  to  see 
my  two  countrymen  twirling  dieir  hats  in  one  hand,  stuffing  the  other 
into  their  breeches-pockets,  and  looking  altogether  so  confoundedly 
gauche  in  the  presence  of  ^^  les  augustes  personnages."    I  could  not 
hdpsmilingy  however,  when  they^t(x»k  their  silver  coffee-pot  and  ewer 
away  in  triumph  under  their  arms ;  and  as  they  gave  their  several 
scrapes  of  the  foot,  and  bobbed  their  bows  up  to  the  balcony,  and 
turned  off  upon  their  heels,  I  thought  I  dbtinguished  on  each  of  their 
countenances  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say,  ^^  All  my  eye,  Betty 
Macda!" 

Next  came  Mademoiselle  Gamerin  and  her  balloon ;  and  they  were 
much  more  to  the  taste  of  the  spectators — she  gracefully  bowmg  and 
looking  gaily ;  it  moving  along,  gaudy,  inflated,  and  ^^  full  of  emptiness.'^ 
Up  she  sailed  upon  her  aerial  voyage,  not  to  go  round  the  world,  but 
merely  (a  hard  task,  alas !)  to  get  above  it;  and  if  a  man  may  judge 
of  his  fellows  by  hb  own  feelings  or  their  faces,  (most  uncertain  tests  I 
allow,)  there  was  scarce  a  looker-on  who  did  not^  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  wbh  to  be  yoked  in  the  car  with  thci  adventurous 
nymph,  ^^  fat,  fair,  and  forty,^  as  she  looked  to  be. 

I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  assiH  (as  we  say  in  France)  at  lafite  de 
la  ILmh'e.  Early  associations,  boybh  imaginings,  Madame  de  Genlb, 
md  other  delusions,  had  fixed  thb  passion  deep  in  my  mind*    Pasto* 
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ndity  and  pority,  and  innocence  and  higemioosnessy  and  s«eli  aauBa- 
ting  alliterations,  floated  belbre  me,  and,  as  might  be  expected^  prepared 
me  for — an  utter  disappointment  I  had  gone  to  tiie  Champ  de  Men^ 
my  brain  crammed,  like  a  Yorkshire  newspaper,  with  tiie  antkipaftd 
joys  of  horse-racing,  and  1  came  away  knocked  up  like  a  aorry  hack— 
'diere  are  various  kinds,  reader,  as  the  booksellen  could  tell  ytML  I 
went  to  the  fl^te  of  the  Rosiere,  my  head  as  full  as  a  flower-pot  of  bk»Bi 
and  fragrance,  and  I  returned  with  every  expectation  as  wkberpd  as 
the  faded  wreath  that  adorns  the  image  of  tibe  Virgin  over  the  porch  of 
Suresne's  Church.  There  never  were  such  cruel  pains  taken  by  a  Cufp, 
with  or  without  the  comnmnds  of  his  superiors,  to  render  comnKM^ace 
and  unpopular  an  institution  full  of  sense  and  sentiment,  as  hav^  been 
taken  m  the  present  instance  by  the  Cur6  of  Suresne.  The  fke  of 
la  Rosiere,  established  on  the  basis  of  national  fedii^  and  trae  moral- 
ity, was  in  its  ori^n  meant  to  reward  with  a  garland  rfiili  as  henooni- 
bfe  per  se  as  a  blue  ribbon)  the  girl  of  the  i^lage  wde  comlnaed  the 
best  life  with  the  most  graceful  demeanour.  To-day  the  wiiole  aiatter, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  (and  I  beg  that  this  clause  may  be  a  sttnmg 
<me,)  has  become  an  afikir  of  paltry  intrigue  and  party  prgadice.  The 
fortunate  maiden  last  year  was  the  dauglrter  of  the  Midte  I  Now,  dioug li 
I  would  no  more  exclude  the  progeny  of  a  Maire  from  the  f%ht  to  the 
Rosiere  any  more  than  the  prize  of  the  horse*race,  I  think  &  puUic 
flinctionary  ought  not  to  have  let  his  daughter  enter  the  lisAs,  loA  the 
people  mig^t  suppose  hie  situation  to  hove  some  influence  in  ier  socoes. 
Thev  think  so  at  Suresne,  I  can  assure  him ;  but  the  dlscofiteotisat  itf 
height  this  summer,  from  the  Cure  having  refused  the  t^mam  of  aUtbe 
girls  of  the  village  who  could  be  convicted  of  having  gone  to  a  flSle  or 
a  dance  duruig  £e  year !  Imagme  this,  in  France-^-on  the  Mies  of 
the  Seine — ^within  sight  of  Paris !  It  is  the  most  preposterois  tewva- 
fion  of  modem  epurationty  for  it  strikes  at  the  very  tvoi  of  imltmiA 
manners  and  character.  A  French  giri  entided  to  foe  crovtted  JKiniefe 
in  proportion  as  she  is  ignorant  of  ^  Balancer  and  RIgadiw  P  irhy  it 
is  worthy  of  John  Knox,  who  did  not  deal  harder  with  Maiy,  lifts  gay- 
mannered  and  French*hearted  Queen,  than  this  Cttr6  widi  U»  «h^ 
parishioners.  *  There  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  scavcdjr  any  eaiklK 
dates,  for  the  favoured  maiden,  instead  of  being-^^  one  in  «  handled,'' 
was,  df  course^  only  one  out  of  fbur  or  'five;  and  these,  no  ilMikt,  the 
pious  t»aBflower8  of  former  ball-rooms,  who,  unable  to  get  arflNah  and 
blood  partner  in  a  mortal  quadrille,  have  been  forced  to  writs  ihiuqgh 
the  year  \^ith  the  memory  of  some  dead-and'-gone  sunt  of  ^m  aeoood 
century.  Mademoiselle  Julienne  SomethingoiKrther  may,  tligjefauL, 
arrange  her  garland  before  the  looking-glass,  wtthoot  effoitiB^  tfe  lett 
anvy  in  the  majority  of  her  fellow-villagers. 

^  As  for  me,  I  turned  from  the  contem|dation  of  these  puny  oonten* 
dons  to  the  overwhelming  enjoyments  of  ^La  Smm^-LtntU.^  Here, 
thought  I,  I  shall  see  something  wordiy  of  the  gencdne  ftte  of  N^gioa 
and  royalty  combined.  Saunt  Louis  and  King  Louis  are  to  lie  cde^ 
brated  together  to-day — the  throne  and  the  ahar—- tegal  sfdeodfllB- vii^ 
Christian  piety — all  the  national  virtues  consecrating  a  few  ti  ^e 
national  vanities-— civility  and  sobriety  watkin?  hand^in-tand  ividi 
gracefolness  and  gaiety!  That  was  somedthig  l&se  a  comWiwrtiea  ftr 
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an  amateur  of  IStes ; — 8o  away  I  trudged  in  the  bot  sun  of  the  2?ik4rf 
August,  glowing  with  expectation,  and  determined  to  be  {Jeased  :«^ 
and  a  dogged  fellow  he  must  have  been  who  was  not  pleased  with  the 
sight  of  the  Champs  Elysees  at  noon  of  that  day.  Every  thing  that 
could  give  pleasure  (to  an  unthinking  people  at  least)  was  gathered  to- 
gether. Merry-andrews,  mountebanks,  rope-dancers,  bands  of  music^ 
games  of  all  kinds,  and  every  kindly  gaiety,  were  collected  on  the  spot. 
I  really  wandered  through  these  Elysian  fields,  something  in  the  mood 
of  the  happiest  of  the  shades.  A  Aousand  vagaries  crossed  me  at 
every  turn ;  but  that,  I  think,  which  caused  me  to  moralize  the  most, 
was  the  )>oor  devils  climbing  up  immensely  high  poles  to  come  at  the 
reward  of  their  aspirings — a  silver  watch,  a  pair  of  buckles,  or  some 
such  ornament.  It  was  painfully  amusing  to  see  these  climbers  strain- 
ing upwards ;  the  earliest  cleaning  off  the  greasy  unction,  with  which 
each  pole  was  larded  half-mast  high,  then  slipping  down  to  earth,  and 
followed  by  others,  all  with  their  pockets  filled  with  sand  to  fling  upon 
the  pole  above  them  and  give  them  a  chance  of  clinging  to  it  the 
better  in  their  ascent.  I  thought  of  the  strange  contrast  presented  by 
this  road  to  wealth  and  fame  to  all  the  others  in  life.  Instead  of  being 
har^  and  rugged,  the  only  fault  of  this  was  being  too  smooth ;  and 
the  only  effort  of  the  adventiu^rs  was,  not  to  level  obstacles,  Init  to 
roughen  their  way  to  fortune.  Here,  too,  were  no  sharp  turns  or  short 
cuts.  This  was  plain,  straight-forward,  up-pole  work ;  and  so  far 
fi-om  a  needy  aspirant  being,  as  in  conmion  cases,  the  most  looked 
down  upon,  the  fellow  the  most  in-kneedy  on  the  present  occasion,  had 
the  best  chance  of  getting  above  the  world.  Then  came  the  aseocia- 
tion9 — those  whiriwind  disturbers  of  the  nicest  train  of  philosophical 
speculation.  I  bethought  me  of  barbers'  poles,  and  the  Polish  lancers, 
and  the  North  Pole,  and  Capt.  Parry,  and  so  on — until  I  was  roused 
by  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  shouts  of  the  human  animals  that  were 
drawing  along  the  body  of  a  cart,  with  a  huge  empty  barrel  thereon. 

The  group  that  presented  itself  was  frightful.  It  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  dozen  ragged,  villain-visaged  fellows,  with  about  as  many 
atrocious  specimens  of  female  degradation,  coming  forward  towards 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  to  be  distributed.  It  was  as  if  a  band  of 
demons  had  stolen  into  Paradise.  They  came  on  with  vestures  and 
exclamations  fitting  their  appearance ;  brushed  through  the  dancers ; 
broke  in  upon  the  sports ;  and,  as  if  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
police,- took  up  a  position  in  front  of  one  of  the  depots  of  provisions^ 
whidi  were  to  be  immediately  scattered  gratis  to  the  crowd.  As  every 
eye  turned  on  these  savages,  each  tongue  exclaimed — ^^  Ah,  voila  lee 
gens  des  Fauhotargs  /"  Aha !  (sud  I  to  myself,  like  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, in  Henry  Vlllth.) — 

"  There 's  a  trim  rabble  let  in !    Are  all  these 
Our  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?" 

And  I  moved  forward  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  this  odious  depu- 
tation firom  all  that  is  most  odious  in  France.  I  shall  not  detail  the 
result  of  my  observations,  but  merely  state,  that  every  stage  erected  for 
the  distribution  was  guarded  at  foot  by  a  band  of  those  miscreants,  who 
are  as  anxious  to  wallow  in  wine  to-day,  as  their  fathers  (or  themselves 
perhaps)  were  to  bathe  in  blood  this  day  thirty  years.  At  two  o'clock 
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the  distributicm  commenced.  Bread,  meat,  sausages,  &c.  were  shmrer- 
ed  down  on  the  multitude,  in  a  profosion  that  would  have  reminded  m^ 
of  the  pleasant  times  when 

<^  Streeu  were  pared  with  peiii]3r  roUs, 
Aod  houses  thatch'd  with  pancakes ;" 

if  my  memory  had  not  been  pre-occupied  by  painful  recollections  of  t 
more  recent  epoch,  and  all  my  feelings  in  revolt  against  the  demordiz- 
uig  spectacle.  But  when  the  edibles  were  exhausted,  and  the  wine- 
giving  began — ^then,  indeed,  I  blushed  for  the  profanation  of  the  day, 
and  the  degradation  of  my  species.  When  I  looked  on  the  struggling 
wretches,  raving,  raging,  and  dejuged  in  the  flood,  rushii^  forward 
with  pots,  kettles,  and  cans,  to  catch  the  streaming  liquor,  and  convej 
it  to  the  barrels  provided  by  each  Faubourg  as  a  commoD  reservoir; 
while  others,  the  great  majority,  glutted  themselves  into  instantaneoos 
drunkenness,  rolled  in  the  mud,  and  uttered  yells,  and  songs,  and  blas- 
phemy— ^it  was  then  that  all  my  indignation  was  up, — ^it  W9S  then  that 
1  cordially  cursed  the  policy  which  debases  and  brutalizes  a  people,  to 
give  their  rulers  a  better  chance  of  crushing  them.  Then  it  was,  dial 
viewing  the  national  sobriety  and  decorum  violated,  as  it  were,  at  the 
foot  of  the  thronfs  and  by  the  royal  ordonnance,  I  marvelled  how  a  king 
could  be  honoured,  or  a  saint  be  glorified,  or  man  be  bettered,  or  Hea- 
ven be  pleased,  by  such  a  ^cene ! 

I  pondered  all  this  so  deeply,  walked  so  fast,  and  used  such  ener* 
getic  action  as  I  inwardly  debated,  that  I  saw  I  had  attracted  ti)e  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  agents  of  that  multocular  monster — the  PoKce ; 
and  fearing  to  be  taken  up  for  a  malcontent,  I  ^heeled  away  through 
the  trees,  and  took  French  leave  of  the  place.  T.  T. 


ANSWER  TO  THE    POEM  CNTITLISD 

"  WHY   DO    WE    LOVE  ?^ 

Which  appeared  in  the  aSd  Number  of  the  New  Moathlj  MagaaiK. 

Oh  !  is  it  not  because  we  love 

(Far  more  than  Beauty's  fleeting  worth) 

The  kindred  toul  which  soars  above 
The  fair  yet  fading  flowers  of  earth  ?— 

Because  Affection  shuddering  shrinks 
From  the  cold  dust  leA  mouldering  here ; 

And  *midst  his  tears  the  mourner  thinks 
Of  Hope — beyond  this  troubled  sphere  i 

Tes — if,  when  Beauty's  dazEling  mask 

Is  gone,  no  othtr  charms  remain, 
Well  may  the  heart  desponding  ask — 

"  Whjf  do  we  love — if  Love  be  vain  ?" 

But  'tis  not  so : — ^when  we  behold 

Death's  faded  victim,  once  so  fatr,-^ 
The  eye  is  dim, — the  lip  is  cold, — 

But  ail  we  valued  lies  not  there,  1\ 
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REGINALD    DALTOK. 

Wk  have  already  taken  occasion*  to  give  vent  to  a  slight  movement 
of  impatience  at  the  overwhelming  rapidity  with  which  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the,  so  called,  ^  Scotch  novels"  proceeds  in  his  literary 
career — a  career,  in  which  the  panting  reviewer  toils  after  him  in  vain, 
and  the  most  voracious  glutton  of  circulating  lore  that  ever  ^'  gave  hift 
days  and  nights"  to  the  Clarindas  and  Theodosias  of  the  Minerva  press, 
can  hardly  avoid  being  distanced. .  To  what  extent  our  readers  may 
have  sympathized  in  this  pettjshness  of  our  criticism,  we  know  not ;  for 
critics  are  a  waspish  sort  of  personages,  and  when  tormented  with  the 
necessity  of  thinking  for  others,  (it  is  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to 
think  for  ourselves,)  may  fall  into  nts  of  spleen,  unfelt  by  the  happier 
being  whose  ^<  gentleness"  b  not  dbturbed  by  such  considerations,  and 
who  has  nothing  in  life  to  do  with  a  book  but  to  read  it,  to  consume 
his  aliquot  portion  of  literature  with  thankfulness,  and  be  satisfied  with 
what  is  prepared  for  him.    Of  this,  however,  we  are  more  assured, 
that  if  the  public  be  ready  to  take  the  productions  of  the  ^  great  un- 
known" from  his  bookseller's  hands  as  fast  as  he  cau  bring  them 
into  the  market,  die  case  is  not  quite  the  same  with  every  imiUior, 
wliom  the  speculating  activity  of  the  '^  north  countrie"  may  engender  ; 
and  we  ;ire  quite  convinced  that  something  more  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  a  good  novel,  than  the  free  use  of  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  an  assortment  of  names  for  places  and  persons  which  no  mortal 
man  bom  south  of  the  Tweed  can  hope  to  pronounce.     We  are,  indeed^ 
very  much  mistaken,  if  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  mannerisms  of 
even   a  good  model  will  not  affect  the  popularity  of  the  originali 
and  the  ^^  crambe  repetita"  of  parodists  and  cop3ists,  bring  to  a  pre- 
mature close  a  style  of  composition,  which  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  pubUc  stock  of  innocent  amusement,  than  any  other 
description  of  fictitious  narrative  that  has  yet  lent  wings  to  time,  or 
soothed  the  anguish  of  sufiering  or  sorrowing  humanity. 

To  this  subject  we  propose  very  shortly  to  recur  ;  and  for  the  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  more  strictly  to  the  work  the  title  of  wnich 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Reginald  Dalton,  we  are 
told  in  its  title-page,  is  the  production  of  the  autlior  of  Adam  Blair  ; 
and  we  confess  ourselves  indebted  for  the  information.  In  no  other 
part  of  the  volumes  have  we  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  fact,  there  being  little  of  that  vraisemblance,  that  Defoeish  accuracy 
of  portraiture,  and  painfully  minute  delineation  of  sentiment  and  situa- 
tion in  the  new  novel,  which  characterizes  so  forcibly  its  singular  pre- 
decessor ;  and  we  frankly  own,  that  but  for  the  friendly  hint  in  que8«> 
tion,  with  all  our  critical  acumen  and  lynx-eyed  perspicacity,  we  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  <^  in  our  philosophy." 

To  complain  that  the  story  is  totally  defective  in  interest,  may  be 
deemed  hypercritical ;  for  though  the  story  used  to  be  considered  the 
most  important  particular  in  a  good  novel,  now-a-days  ^^  on  a  changS 
tout  pa,"  and  it  goes  for  little  or  nothing  in  the  afiair.  Provided  an 
author  can  muster  a  few  melodramatic  situations  strongly  conceived, 
and  d  few  picturesque  groupings  clearly  delineated,  the  vehicle,  or  to  use 

*  Review  of  QuentiB  Ourffard,  pa|;e  82, 
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the  apothecary's  phrase,  the  ^^  quivia  idoneus  veMcitku^  m  wUcii  they 
are  to  be  gulped  down,  b  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 

Thift  observation  equally  applies  to  the  characters ;  if  characters  f  Aef 
can  be  called,  that  character  have  none.  Ao  insipid  dawdle  of  an  be» 
roine  with  nothing  indicative  of  her  sex  but  her  petticoat,  and  a  lacba- 
daysical  tay^drinking  sort  of  a  gentleman,  as  Paddy  happily  ex|»resfiC8 
it,  for  a  hero,  are  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the  most  rebeitkNis  add  re- 
calcitrant reader  through  three  goodly  yolumes  of  that  ^pure  descrip- 
tion," which  in  these  latter  times  holds  the  place  not  only  of  seme,  bat 
of  wit,  humour,  adventure,  pathos,  and  philosophy  to  boot*  The  de- 
fect of  moral  interest  in  the  writings  of  the  Scottish  novelists,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  in  our  examination  of  Quentin  Dur^raid,  as  the 
result  of  design  rather  tlian  of  accident,  of  deliberate  volition  rather 
than  of  defective  power,  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  execatioa  oi 
Regmald  Dalton, — a  work  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  collect 
that  any  thing  great,  or  noble,  or  generous,  existed  in  our  common  na- 
ture. Aristotle*,  good  easy  man,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  agents  of 
fictitious  narrative  should  be  marked  by  decided  qualities,  good  or  evil ; 
and  in  admitting  the  wicked  to  play  a  part,  he  required  a  certain  de- 
cency and  moral  shading  which  should  relieve  as  far  as  poesible,  and 
give  elevation  even  to  the  worst.  He  little  imagined  the  possibility  of 
weaving  into  a  story,  with  any  hope  of  pleasing,  the  no-characters  of 
that  common-place  existence  the  feelings  and  motives  of  which  are  aO 
grovelling  and  mean ;  an  existence  divested  of  the  energy  of  passion 
and  the  impulse  of  sentiment,  which  rarely  rises  even  to  die  dignity  of 
orime,  and  is  immeasureably  removed  from  the  mere  apprebensiaa  oi 
virtue — at  least,  of  virtue  in  its  more  exalted  and  respieodent  phases. 
It  cann6t  but  strike  the  reader  as  a  circumstance  sufficiently  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  writers  of  the  Scotch  Tory  school  should  have  so  doady 
adhered  to  the  midiocrem  character,  as  not  even  to  exempt  their  own 
countrymen ;  whom,  in  defiance  of  all  nationality  (that  bright  featue 
in  the  Scottish  character)  they  have  represented  under  the  meanest  and 
most  selfish  traits  of  low  cunning  and  close  prudence,  which  are  said 
peculiarly  to  belong  to  narrow  fortunes  and  narrow  edacadons  in  the 
fkorthern  part  of  these  dominions. 

This  defect  of  character,  which,  in  the  writings  of  the  original  of  the 
school,  is  relieved  by  the  merits  of  the  narration,  and  to  wfaidi,  splewfid 
exceptions  must  occur  to  every  reader's  recollection,  is  the  more  eon- 
,spicuously  revealed  in  the  novel  now  under  examination,  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  a  lively  interest  in  its  situations  and  adventures.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  even  for  a  nn^ 
page,  from  the  conviction  of  a  malm  animus  seeking  to  laQ  the  piMc 
to  sleep,  to  wean  it  from  all  the  finer  feelings,  and  more  expansive  ge- 
neralizations of  sentiment  and  of  views  which  encourage  a  love  of  tm- 
dom  and  predispose  to  patriotism.  As  long  as  the  public  taste  can  be 
fed  with  an  idle  literature,  that  rouses  no  emotion,  forces  no  tbooght, 
awakens  no  passion,  but,  like  the  drowsy  hum  of  distant  waters^  aHipe- 
fies  with  a  continuity  of  monotonous  impressions,  comipdon  is  safe 
from  invasion,  and  the  work  of  national  degradation  goes  on  in  vmeh- 
served  security.    This  truth,  if  not  perceived  as  a  sentiaient,  is  no  less 

*JPoetic«. 
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felt  as  an  insriiictiTe  impulse ;  and  similar  writers^  among  whom  the 
author  of  Reginald  Dalton  is  evidently  ambitious  to  be  classed,  labour 
hard  to  write  down  the  tone  of  popular  feeling  to  a  right  loyal  and 
legitimate  standard  of  insipidity.  In  every  page  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, we  perceive  the  author's  conviction,  that  exaltation  of  character  is 
jacG^ioical,  and  high  feeling  dangerous  to  the  state.  In  the  estimation 
of  this  gentleman  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  the  staple  vir- 
tues of  social  life  are  eating  and  drinking.  To  listen  to  their  elans  on 
this  subject,  we  might  fancy  them  of  that  creed,  of  which  Margutto  de- 
daiea  the  dogmas  in  the  Aloigante  Maggiore 

To  Don  credo  plik  al  nero  che  a]  azurro, 

Ma  ncl  cappone  q  leaf  o  o  Toglia  arrosto, 

•        •••••• 

Ma  sopra  tutto  nel  buon  vino  ho  fede : — 

Their  faith  is  in  ^capons  and  cups  of  sack ;"  and  provided  the  heroes 
of  their  romances  go  drunk  to  bed  every  night,  they  seem  very  little 
solicitous  that  they  set  an  example  of  any  o&er  virtue.  In  Reginald 
Dalton,  no  opportunity  is  lost  of  recommending  intemperance ;  and 
that  the  reader  may  judge  of  this  fact  for  himself,  we  subjoin  one  pa^ 
sage  of  veiy  many  in  the  work  illustrative  of  the  point : 

**  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  yoon^  tinners  of  a  debauch  hare  to  decidedly 
the  better  of  the  old  ones,  as  in  the  facibty  with  which  their  unshatteref  constita- 
tjons  enable  them  to  shake  off  the  pamful  part  of  Its  immediate  consequences.  I 
say  the  pmnfiU  pait^-4iecattse  really  when  the  sickness  and  the  head-ache  are 
gone,  the  fererish  fervour  which  remains  about  the  brain,  is  with  them  neither  a 
pain  nor  a  punishment.  A  sort  of  giddy,  reckless  ddirhim  lies  there,  ready  to  be 
revived  and  reldndled  by  the  mere  winds  of  heaven ;  and  in  fact,  when  such  excite- 
mentt  as  air  and  exercise  are  abundantly  supplied,  a  sort  of  legacy  of  luzuipr  is 
bequeathed  to  them  even  by  their  departed  carousal ;  and  it  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
I  apprehend,  that  any  charitable  person  will  ever  mterpret  old  Tom  Brown's  glo- 
rious chaunt  of 

Wine,  w|ne  in  the  morning 

Makes  us  frolic  and  gay. 
That  like  eagles  we  soar 

In  the  pride  of  the  day  ."—Vol.  2.  p.  10. 

To  what  good  purpose,  it  will  be  asked,  can  these  fascimOing  por- 
traituies  of  debauchery  be  directed  ?  What  benefit  can  be  sought  by 
informing  youth  that  the  fint  steps  in  vice  are  less  painful  and  lesa 
dangerous  than  the  last  ?  or  by  encoura^g  boys  to  enter  upon  a  train 
of  riot  and  excess,  which,  when  once  it  has  become  habitual,  can  seldom 
be  thrown  off?  Can  these  scribes  be  really  afraid  that  a  sober  and 
diligent  youth  leads  to  a  maturity  of  radicalism  and  resistance?  or 
that,  to  ensure  the  triumphs  of  legitimacy,  it  is  necessary  that  mm^ 
should  be  not  only  ignorant,  but  brutbh,  sensual,  and  besotted? 
There  is  something  so  odious  in  this  eternal  recommendation  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  this  chaunting  of  the  delights  of  locked  dining- 
rooms  and  ^  no  daylight,^'  this  fulsome  eulogy  of  sound  principles  and 
sound  corks,  of  the  good  old  loyalty  and  gMNi  old  port  of  other  times, 
-^coupled  too  as  it  is  with  hypocritical  pretensions  to  superior  virtue 
and  sanctity,  of  the  same  class  of  writers,  upon  other  occasions, — that 
we  cannot  but  mark  it  with  a  strong  expression  of  disgust.  Let  the 
reader  observe  also,  that  one  of  the  eoaraest  debauchees  in  which  Re- 
ginald is  n^ade  to  participate  (and  he  is  never  insensible  to  the  claims 
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of  a  botde  of  Champaigne)  is  supposed  to  occur  after  he  has  rained 
bis  father,  shot  liis  friend  in  a  duel,  been  expelled  from  college,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  sailing  for  India  without  a  hope  of  again  seeii^  the  ob- 
ject of  his  devoted  attachment !  If  this  new  school  of  pluloaophy 
should  take  root,  we  shall  have  the  rishig  generation  staggering  throi:^ 
our  streets  at  noon-day;  and  as  the  German  youth  turned  banditti 
aAer  the  example  of  Schiller's  robbers,  and  the  English  lads  knocked 
down  watchmen  in  humble  admiration  of  the  exploits  of  Tom  and  Jemy, 
90  we  shall  see  a  jovial  band  of  stripling  Tories  riot  through  the  land, 
obedient  to  the  canons  of  good  fellowship  laid  down  in  the  Reginald 
Daltons,  the  Peter's  Letters,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  cliquey  put- 
ting down  Whiggery  and  water-drinking  by  club  law,  and  forming  ih 
every  village  associations  for  the  propagation  of  passive  obedience  to 
rulers  and  toast-masters. 

But  to  rttum  to  the  story.  Rej^nald  Dalton,  a  common-place  sort 
of  youth,  educated  in  the  seclusion  of  a  north  country  parsonage,  b 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  family,  from  whidi  he 
has  estranged  himself  in  consequence  of  a  very  silly  disappointment  in 
love.  Left  to  the  solitude  of  his  parsonage-house,  the  victim  at  once 
of  ennui  and  pique,  the  worthy  divine  marries  a  farmer's  daughter, 
who,  Dieu  agait  pourquoij  is  represented  as  a  Catholic.  This  fair  traiv- 
substantialist  has  a  sister,  who  runs  off  with  a  seducer,  and  is  privately 
married  according  to  the  succinct  forms  admitted  by  the  Scottish  law. 
The  seducer,  after  the  most  approved  usages  ^  in  that  case  provided," 
endeavours  to  hush  up  the  transaction,  and  marries  again.  Of  this 
transient  union  a  daughter  is  the  ftuit.  The  mother  dies,  and  the 
•rphan  is  quartered  on  a  Catholic  priest,  who  takes  her  abroad. 

The  gay  deceiver,  the  cause  of  all  thb  mischief,  is  the  half-brother 
of  the  elder  Dalton's  cousin  and  first  love ;  who,  to  comfort  her  in  her 
afflictions,  instead  of  looking  for  another  husband,  turns  Methodist: 
and  her  brother,  to  conciliate  her  affections  and  become  the  legatee  of 
her  property,  adopts,  or  rather  affects  to  adopt,  her  religious  predi- 
lections also.  At  the  opening  of  the  novel,  Reginald's  father  renews 
his  intimacy  with  his  family,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
progress  of  the  work  is,  whether  his  old  flame  shall  suffer  the  family 
estate  to  follow  the  legal  course  of  descent,  or  will  it  out  of  the  family 
to  her  Methodbt  brother.  En  aitendanif  R^[inald  goes  to  Oxford ; 
and  the  larger  and  the  most  amusing  part  of  these  volumes  b  occupied 
with  detaib  of  college  life,  wine-parties,  hunting,  fights  with  the  town- 
folks,  debts,  duns,  and  drunkenness.  On  hb  road  to  the  university, 
Reginald  meets  in  the  coach  with  an  odd  sort  of  Scotch  attorney,  who, 
"  for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  plot,"  goes  at  once  out  of  his  way 
and  his  character  to  introduce  the  young  man  to  a  Catholic  priest,  re- 
sident in  Oxford ;  who  b,  of  course,  the  protector  of  Reginald*s  oe^ 
glected  and  disowned  cousin.  Love,  in  the  usual  routine,  follows  ;  which 
thrives  the  better  fbr  the  mutual  poverty  of  the  parties  (Malthus  on 
Population  at  this  time  probably  not  forming  part  of  a  college  course). 
Meantime  the  hero's  dissipation  plun|es  lum  in  difficulties,  and  he 
utterly  exhausts  hb  father's  slender  finances.  Notwithstanding  a  very 
edifying  repentance,  he  becomes  involved  in  a  duel,  is  expeUed  from 
college,  and  has  a  new  life  to  seek.  Just  at  thb  time  the  dignu9  vin^ 
dicf  nodm  of  the  piece  b  solved,  by  the  death  of  the  virgin  hwtas  \ 
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who  leaves  the  estate,-— not  to  her  canting  brother,  hut  to  his  daughter 
by  the  second  marriage,  a  lady  one  degree  more  cunning  and  assiduous 
than  her  father.  Forthwith  the  honest  attorney  ci-dessus  nomme^  who 
was  "particeps  ctimtnia^  of  the  clandestine  marriage,  determines  to 
turn  his  knowledge  of  that  transaction  to  account,  by  forcing  the  father 
of  the  rich  legatee  to  give  her  and  her  estate  to  his  own  son.  His 
power  to  effect  this  purpose  is  increased  by  an  error  in  the  wording  of 
the  will,  which,  giving  the  property  to  his  friend's  eldest  daughter,  of 
course,  if  her  claim  were  made  public,  would  assign  it  to  the  little 
Catholic  perdue.  The  negociation  to  keep  this  secret,  very  happily 
commenced,  is  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  supposed  heiress  choosing 
for  herself  and  running  off  with  a  third  party.  The  attorney,  thut 
foiled,  embarks  in  a  new  speculation  to  produce  the  <'true  Simon 
Pure,"  and  marry  his  son  to  her.  Upon  the  point  as  he  imagines  of 
carrying  this  design  into  successful  execution,  he  is  again  thwarted  by 
the  old  Methodist  father,  who,  seeing  no  other  means  of  avoiding  the 
snare,  and  touched  moreover  in  his  conscience,  brings  to  light  a  forgot- 
ten entail  which  nullifies  the  will,  and  settles  the  property  on  Reginald, 
who,  as  in  duty  bound,  marries  his  cousin,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Such  are  the  very  flimsy  materials  out  of  which  the  author  of  Regi- 
nald Dalton  has  contrived  to  spin  three  very  closely  printed  volumes, 
by  dint  of  descriptions  and  details  k  la  Walter  Scott,  (if  W.  Scott  be 
the  "  great  unknown") — descriptions  and  details,  which,  though  of  the 
most  ordinary  and  trifling  incidents  and  situations,  are  still,  by  force 
of  writing,  endowed  with  considerable  interest  to  the  reader.  It  is  this 
circumstance,  indeed,  which  alone  renders  the  work  worth  five  lines  of 
criticism.  It  is  this  faculty  of  engaging  an  half-alive  sort  of  attention, 
and  pinning  the  mind  down  to  details  which  tend  to  enfeeble  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  reader,  which  aim  at  aflbrding  amusement 
without  rousing  thought  or  interesting  the  nobler  passions,  and  which 
familiarize  the  imagination  with  selfish  and  narrow  notions  and  mo- 
tives^— that  we  would  deprecate  as  debasing  literature  and  degrading 
the  national  tone  of  feeling.  Whatever  openings  the  story  afibrds  for 
energy  and  dignity  of  character  in  the  better  personages  of  the  tale,  are 
utterly  lost  by  the  author.  Reginald  and  his  father  are  both  more 
amiable  than  otherwise,  but  both  are  nearly  ruined ;  the  one  by  his 
thoughtless  extravi^;ance,  and  the  other  by  want  of  paternal  vigilance, 
or  rather  of  common  prudence.  Both  are  weak^ — and  accident  alone 
prevents  them  from  being  mUerable,  There  is,  indeed,  an  attempt  at 
the  portraiture  of  an  old  lady  of  sense  and  goodness,  but  nothing  is 
made  of  the  character,  either  in  the  story  or  as  a  character.  The 
moral  interest  which  might  spring  out  of  the  religious  peculiarities  of 
the  personages,  is  left  wholly  aside,  and  no  use  whatever  is  made  of  the 
circumstance. 

The  most  interesting  and  amusing  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with 
a  very  vivid  description  of  a  night  brawl  in  Oxford,  which,  though  a 
mere  parody  of  the  prentices'  row  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  is  executed 
with  consid^ble  force.  M. 
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Tberk  came  a  Bard  to  Rome:  he  broof^ht  a  \jrt, 
Of  Mmndi  to  peal  throagfa  Rome's  triamphal  dgr. 
To  moarn  a  hero  on  hit  Ameral  pyre, 
Or  greet  a  cooqueror  with  its  war-notes  high; 
For  on  each  chord  had  faO'n  the  gift  of  fire, 
The  Irring  breath  of  Power  and  Victory! 
-^Tet  be,  its  lord,  the  sovereign  city's  guest, 
Sifh'd  b«t  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest 

He  biongfat  a  spurit,  whose  ethereal  birth 
Was  of  the  loftiest,  and  whose  haunts  had  been 
Amidst  the  manrets  and  the  pomps  of  earth, 
Wild  fairy-bowers,  and  grotes  of  deathless  gntn^ 
And  fields,  where  mail-clad  bosoms  prove  their  worth| 
When  flashing  swords  light  op  the  stormy  scene. 
— He  brought  a  weary  heart,  a  wasted  frame, 
The  Child  of  Visions  from  a  dungeon  < 


Ob  the  bhie  waters,  as  in  joy  they  sweep. 

With  starlight  floating  o'er  their  swells  and  faBs, 

On  the  bloe  waters  of  the  Adrian  deep, 

His  numbers  had  been  sung :  and  in  the  halls. 

Where,  through  rich  foliage  if  a  sunbeam  peep, 

It  seems  Heaven's  wakening  to  the  sculptnrad  r 

Had  princes  lislen'd  to  those  lofty  strains, 

While  the  high  soul  they  burst  from,  pined  in  chaiai. 

And  in  the  summer-gardens,  where  the  spray 
Of  founts,  far-glancing  from  their  marble  bed, 
Rains  on  the  flowering  myrtles  in  its  play. 
And  the  sweet  limes,  and  glossy  leaves  that  qnad 
Round  the  deep-golden  citrons ;  o'er  his  lay 
Dark  eyes,  dark,  soft,  Italian  eyes  had  shed 
Warm  tears,  fast-glittering  in  that  sun,  whose  Kght 
Was  a  foriiidden  glory  to  hb  sight. 

Oh  !  if  it  be  that  wixard  sign  and  spell 
And  talisman  liad  power  of  old  to  bind. 
In  the  dark  chambers  of  some  cavem-ceD, 
Or  knotted  oak,  the  Spirits  of  the  Wind, 
Things  of  the  lightning-fiinion,  wont  to  dwell 
High  o'er  the  reach  oi  eagles,  and  to  find 
Jay  in  the  rush  of  storms ; — even  such  a  doom 
Was  that  high  Minstrel's  in  his  dungeon-gtoom. 

Bat  he  was  free  at  last ! — the  glorious  lend 
Of  the  while  Alps  and  pine-crown'd  Apooninet, 
Along  whose  shore  the  sapphire  seas  expand, 
And  the  wastes  teem  with  myrtle,  and  the  shriats 
Of  long-forgotten  gods  from  Nature's  hand 
Retxive  bright  oflerings  still ;  with  all  hs  vines. 
And  rocks,  and  ruins,  dear  before  him  lay-— 
— ^The  seal  was  taken  from  the  founts  of  d^.  * 

The  winds  came  o'er  his  cheek ;  the  soft  winds.  Mending 
AH  summer-sounds  and  odours  in  their  sigh ; 
The  orange-groves  waved  roond ',  the  hills  were  sendinf 
Their  bright  streams  down ',  the  free  birds  daiting  by, 
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And  the  blue  festal  HeaTens  above  him  bending-, 

Aj  if  to  fold  a  worid  where  none  could  die  ! 

And  who  wiu  he  that  look*d  upon  these  things  ? 

— ^If  but  of  earth,  yet  one  whose  thoughts  were  wings — 

To  bear  him  o'er  creation !  and  whose  mind 

Was  as  an  air-harp,  wakening  to  the  sway 

Of  sunny  Nature's  breathings  unconfined| 

With  aU  the  mystic  harmonies  that  lay 

Far  in  the  slumber  of  its  chords  enshrined, 

Till  the  light  breeze  went  thrilling  on  its  way. 

— ^There  was  no  sound  that  wander'd  through  the  sky, 

But  told  him  secrets  in  its  melody. 

Was  the  deep  forest  lonely  unto  him 

With  all  its  whispering  leaves  ? — Each  dell  and  glade 

Teem*d  with  such  forms  as  on  the  moss-clad  brim 

Of  fountains  in  their  sparry  grottoes  play'd, 

Seen  by  the  Greek  of  yore  through  twUigbt  dim, 

Or  misty  noontide  in  the  laurel-shade. 

— ^There  is  no  solitude  on  earth  so  deep 

As  that  where  man  decrees  that  man  should  weep ! 

But  oh !  the  life  in  Nature's  green  domains, 
The  breathing  sense  of  joy !  where  flowers  are  springing 
'        By  starry  thousands,  on  the  slopes  and  plains, 

And  the  grey  rocks !— and  all  the  arch'd  woods  ringing, 
And  the  young  branches  trembling  to  the  strains 
Of  wild-bom  creatures,  through  the  sunshine  winging 
Their  fearless  flight ! — and  sylvan  echoes  roundi 
Mingling  all  tones  to  one  Eolian  sound  !-<- 

And  the  glad  voice,  the  laughing  voice  of  streams, 

And  the  low  cadence  of  the  silvery  sea. 

And  reed-notes  from  the  mountains,  and  the  beams 

Of  the  warm  sun-— all  these  are  for  the  Free ! 

And  they  were  hii  once  more,  the  Bard,  whose  dreams 

Their  spirit  still  had  haunted  1 — Could  it  be 

That  he  had  borne  the  chain  ? — Oh !  who  shall  dare 

To  say  how  mnch  man's  heart  uncrush'd  may  bear  ? 

So  deep  a  root  hath  hope !— But  woe  for  this, 

Our  frail  mortality !  that  aught  so  bright, 

So  alnlost  borden'd  with  excess  of  bliss. 

As  the  rich  hour  which  back  to  summer's  light 

Calls  the  worn  captive,  with  the  gentle  kiss 

Of  winds,  and  gosh  of  waters,  and  the  sight 

Of  the  gr«en  earth,  must  so  be  bought  with  years 

Of  the  heart's  fever,  parching  up  its  tears ! 

And  feeding  a  slow  fire  on  all  its  powers, 
Until  the  boon  for  which  we  gasp  in  vain. 
If  hardly  won  at  length,  too  U.te  made  ours, 
When  the  goal's  wing  is  broken,  comes  like  rain 
Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  wither'd  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  af  ain 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory  !-~So  doth  £arth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  worth  ! 

Tlfe  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore. 
Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seem'd  to  lie 
On  the  deep's  foam,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 
Caird  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fantasy ! — 
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And,  when  the  shining  deteit-misu  that  wore 
The  lake's  bright  semUancei  have  been  all  passM  by. 
The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain-ware, 
Which  flashes  from  iu  rock,  too  late  to  saTe« 

Or  if  we  live,  if  that,  too  dearly  bought 

And  made  too  precious  by  iong  hopes  and  fears, 

Remains  our  own ;  love,  darkened  and  o'erwrought 

By  memory  of  priration,  lore,  which  wears 

And  casts  o*er  life  a  troobled  hue  of  thought, 

Becomes  the  shadow  of  our  closing  years. 

Making  it  almost  misery  to  posseM 

Aught,  watch'd  with  such  unquiet  tenderness. 

Such  unto  him,  the  Bard,  tlie  worn  and  wild, 
And  sick  with  hope  deferred,  from  whom  the  sky. 
With  all  its  clouds  in  burning  glory  piled, 
Had  been  shut  out  by  long  captivity, 
Such,  ireedom  was  to  Tasso ! — As  a  child 
b  to  the  mother,  whose  foreboding  eye 
In  its  too  radiant  glance,  from  day  to  day 
Beads  that  whkh  calls  the  brightest  first  away. 

And  he  became  a  wanderer — in  whose  breast 

Wild  fear,  which,  e*en  when  every  sense  doth  sleep, 

Clings  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wakeful  guest, 

Sat  brooding  as  a  spirit,  raised  to  keep 

lis  gloomy  vigil  of  intense  unrest 

O'er  treasures,  burdening  life,  and  buried  deep 

In  cavern-tomb,  and  sought,  through  shades  and  steakhi 

By  some  pale  mortal,  trembling  at  his  wealth ! 

But  woe  for  those  who  trample  o'er  a  mind*- 
A  deathless  thing  !•— They  know  not  what  they  do, 
Or  what  they  deal  with ! — Man  perchance  may  bind 
Thf  flower  his  step  hath  bruised ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew ! 
But,  for  the  soul ! — Oh !  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  then  f 

For  blindness  wraps  that  world  i^onr  tooeh  may  tun 
Some  balance,  fearfully  and  darkly  hung. 
Or  put  out  some  bright  spark,  whose  ray  should  bura 
To  point  the  way  a  thousand  rocks  among ! 
Or  break  some  subtle  chain,  which  none  discern, 
Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong, 
Th'  o*ersweeping  passions !  which  to  loose  on  lilli, 
Is  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife ! 

Who  then  to  power  and  glory  shall  restore 

That  which  our  evil  rashness  hath  undone  ? 

Who  unto  mystic  haimony  once  more 

Attune  those  viewless  chords  ? — ^There  b  but  One ! 

He  that  through  dust  the  stream  of  life  can  pour, 

The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  alone ! 

— Tet  oft  hn  paths  have  midnight  for  their  ihade^- 

He  leaves  to  man  the  ruin  man  halh  made  J  F.  U, 
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De  Lamartine. 

The  higher  order  of  poetry  in  France  was  considered  as  almost  er^ 
tinct  for  some  time  before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  impulse  which 
the  Revolution  gave  to  genius  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  prose  pro^ 
ductions,  its  specimens  of  eloquence,  and  the  progress  of  pamting* 
But  that  species  of  boisterous  excitement  which  inspires  the  orator  and 
the  artist  with  subjects  fitting  to  such  times,  and  strengthens  the  facul- 
ties in  their  immediate  display,  seems  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is 
most  favourable  to  the  poet.  His  art  is  pre-eminently  one  that  de- 
mands repose.  His  talent  lives  on  recollections,  and  grows  in  retro- 
spect. The  images  which  flit  before  him  escape  as  soon  as  observed. 
They  are  impalpable,  though  powerful,  and  can  rarely  be  described 
when  first  conceived.  Their  presence  is  as  unreal  as  the  shadows  of  a 
dream,  but  the  impressions  they  make  sink  as  deeply  in  his  mind ;  and  it 
is  in  leisure  and  retirement  that  he  embodies  forth  the  notions,  the  vivid- 
ness of  which  is  not  injured  by  time.  The  interval  between  inspiration 
and  composition  is  therefore  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed  ; 
and  we  think  that  extempore  productions  are  in  most  cases  but  the  ut- 
terance of  ideas  long  before  received.  It  must  be  obvious  that  we  do 
not  refuse  belief  in  those  improvisatore  eflusions  which  are  freq^aent  and 
sometimes  good.  We  do  not  deny  the  hurried  production  of  verses 
possessing  considerable  merit,  nor  undervalue  the  various  pikces  de  ctr- 
comtance  for  stage  or  closet ;  but  we  speak  of  the  higher  order  of 
poetry  ;  and  glance  at,  rather  than  examine,  one  great  cause  of  its  de- 
cline in  France.  Another  obviously  presents  itself,  in  the  slavery  that 
succeeded  to  the  fury  of  the  Revolution.  The  storms  of  that  event, 
which  rocked  the  cradle  of  Despotism,  were  chilling  to  the  bright  but 
delicate  flower  of  poetry.  It  opens  gladly  to  the  breath  of  Freedom, 
but  is  shrunk  and  withered  by  the  noxious  blast  of  Tyranny.  Every 
one  of  the  productions  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  was  forced  and 
unseemly.  They  had,  perhaps,  the  florid  bloom  of  poetry,  but  it  was 
unhealthy  ;  and  what  they  gained  in  colouring  they  lost  in  perfume. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  little  astonishing  that  from  the  days  of  Delille 
and  Parny  until  the  Restoration,  no  poet  of  any  eminence  appeared  in 
France.  But  no  sooner  did  that  event  take  place,  and  political  con- 
vulsions subside  into  something  like  the  calm  of  comparative  freedom^ 
than  literature  resumed  its  influence  ;  and  however  political  sentiments 
might  vary,  there  seemed  a  common  accord  in  relation  to  poetry.  The 
general  feeling  was,  that  it  had  arisen  from  its  long  sleep  ;  that  it  had 
returned,  as  it  were,  from  its  term  of  exile ;  and  that,  however  little 
other  emigrants  had  profited  by  their  banishment,  it  at  least  had 
gained  new  vigour  from  repose,  and  came  back  regenerated  and  re- 
vived. The  inspirations  of  the  Muse  were  deeply  and  generally  felt, 
and  she  scattered  her  favours  neither  like  a  niggard  nor  a  partisan. 
Amongst  men  of  every  political  opinion  she  found  votaries ;  and  she 
denied  her  smiles  to  no  party  in  the  state.  Royalists,  Republicans,  and 
Constitutionalists  produced  alike  their  poets,  of  variousfdegrees  of 
merit  and  in  diflerent  walks  of  the  art ;  but  none  took  his  station  on  a 
prouder  eminence  than  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

A  volume  of  poetry,  the  leading  qualities  of  which  were  religioq 
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without  intolerance,  piety  without  cant,  and  elevation  without  bom- 
hasty  was  a  novelty  in  France ;  but  it  was  still  more  strange  to  see  a 
young  and  ardent  author  discarding  every  aid  of  popular  prejudice, 
and  writing  to  the  minds  instead  of  the  passions  of  his  countrymen. 
Such  were  the  ^  Meditations  Poetiques/'  the  title  of  the  book,  and  M. 
de  Lamardne,  its  author.  This  work  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  Its  success  was  instantaneous,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  became  immediately  known.  The  second  edition  bore  it  on  the 
title-page,  and  it  was  at  once  enrolled  among  those  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  national  poets.  This  success  was  chiefly  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  merit  and  the  novelty  of  the  work ;  but  another 
principal  cause  was  the  strict  avoidance  of  political  opinion  or  allusion, 
roetry,  purely  abstracted  and  imaginative,  spoke  to  all  parties  in  a 
tone  of  feeling,  but  to  none  in  that  of  hostility.  The  aristocratical 
class  of  society  (and  literature  was  distinguished  like  it)  was  satisfied 
that  it  had  gained  a  powerful  adherent ;  while  there  breathed  through 
the  verses  of  De  Lamartine  a  strain  of  high  and  liberal  thought,  dissi- 
pating the  doubts  suggested  by  his  name,  which  announced  nobility, 
and  Us  general  tone,  which  savoured  so  deeply  of  religion.  In  thus 
noticing  the  feelings  of  modern  France,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  their  prejudice  or  their  propriety.  Political  dis- 
cussion would  be  mbplaced  here.  But  blended  as  it  b  with  evoy 
thing  relating  to  modem  French  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
allusions  to  the  one  from  a  notice  of  the  other ;  cuid  it  b  too  true  that 
nothing  b  looked  on  with  more  distrust  by  the  nation  at  large  than  re- 
ligion as  now  professed,  and  nobility  as  formerly  composed. 

De  Lamartine,  thus  dear  to  the  hopes  of  the  powerful  minority,  and 
not  obnoxious  to  the  distrust  of  the  laiger,  and  perhaps  the  more  ea- 
lightened,  portion  of  the  public,  found  favour  on  all  hands,  and  was 
read  only  to  be  admired.  Hb  triumph  was  not  gained  over  party- 
feelings,  to  which  he  was  not  opposed,  but  over  national  prejudices, 
less  virulent,  but  full  as  strong ;  for  he  struck  with  a  vigorous  hand  at 
the  root  of  chill  correctnes8---that  family-tree  under  the  branches  of 
which  French  poetry  had  so  long  reclined.  He  came  to  the  exerdse 
of  his  art  at  home,  prepared  for  it  by  the  study  of  foreign  models.  He 
shewed  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  classical  authors  of  anti- 
quity ;  and,  what  was  of  m^ch  more  value  in  the  present  day,  he  dis- 
played a  deep  knowledge,  and  frequent  imitation,  of  Englbh  writers. 
In  thb  particular  point  of  view  he  stands  at  the  head  of  all  hb  con- 
temporaries ;  and,  even  had  his  talents  been  less  than  they  are,  he 
would  have  thus  rendered  one  of  the  best  services  to  the  literature  which 
he  in  other  respects  so  eminendy  adorns.  We  say  thb  mthout  arn>> 
gance  or  even  vanity.  It  b,  in  fact,  but  an  echo  of  the  general  opinion 
of  the  best  qualified  judges  among  the  French  themselves ;  for  while 
they  reject  as  outre  and  ridiculous  the  metaphysical  extravagance  of 
German  poetry,  they  acknowledge  in  the  boldness  of  that  of  England 
die  best  model  for  the  enfi-anchisement  of  their  own.  The  tribute 
which  M.  de  Lamartine  has  thus  paid  to  this  country  has  been  returned 
in  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  among  us.  A  light  but  weU-umed 
blow  at  almost  the  only  part  of  hb  ^^  Meditatimis"  open  to  the 
assaults  of  ridicule,  retarded  for  scHne  time  our  knowledge  of  his  merit ; 
but  firom  the  same  source  which  gave  vent  to  that  witty  effusion  a  fidl 
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stream  of  eulogy  has  lately  flowed,  and  carried  away,  no  doubt,  the 
memory  of  the  attack.* 

The  biogaraphy  of  our  author  affords  but  litde  food  for  curiosity  or 
remark.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1790  at  Macon,  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Belley,  and  obtained  in  1820  the  situation  of  secretary 
to  the  French  embassy  at  Naples.  In  the  early  part  of  1822  be  was 
attached  to  that  at  the  English  court,  and  occupied  the  same  situation 
at  the  period  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  arrival  in  London.  We  have 
heard  it  remarked  by  friends  of  our  author,  that  from  some  cause  un* 
known  to  than,  the  literary  ambassador  never  shewed  a  great  cordiality 
towards  his  celebrated  subaltern ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  on  his  elevation 
to  the  ministry,  M.  de  Lamartine  was  wholly  passed  over.  He  conse<- 
quently,  and  by  reason  of  a  delicate  state  of  health,  lives  a  life  of  lit^ 
rary  retirement,  rarely  visiting  Paris,  and  residing  chiefly  at  his  old 
fiunily  chikteau  of  Pierre-Point,  in  the  province  of  his  birth.  He  keeps 
utterly  apart  from  all  political  intrigues,  and  is  of  too  much  moderation 
in  his  principles  to  be  ranked  with  any  of  the  conflicting  factions.  It 
was  chiefly  during  the  leisure  time  snatched  from  his  official  duties  at 
Naples,  that  he  composed  his  poems ;  and  he  was  absent  from  France 
at  the  time  when  thdr  publication  gained  him  so  much  fame.  They 
were  announced  by  the  Editor  as  ^Mes  premiers  essais  d'un  jeune 
homme  qui  n'avait  point  en  les  composant  le  projet  de  les  publier ;" 
but  he,  nevertheless,  ceded  to  the  ^^  advice  of  his  friends,"  and  was  one 
out  of  a  hundred  in  finding  such  a  course  to  be  a  wise  one. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  ef« 
fects  of  his  verses,  was  the  fact  of  their  having  captivated  the  heart  of  a 
young  English  lady  of  small  but  independent  fortune,  who  immediately 
transferred  to  the  -author  the  admiration  which  his  poetry  had  excited. 
We  must  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  poetry  and  real  love  to  find  a 
parallel  for  this  interesting  fact,  which  even  tiiere  is  not  fiimiabed  by 
the  female  sex.  In  the  dawning  of  French  literature  we  may  dis- 
cover the  record  of  something  similar;  and  the  reader  of  Millot's 
History  of  the  Troubadours  will  probably  call  to  mind  the  adventures 
of  Geofiroi  Rudel,  who  became  enamoured  of  Melinsende  Countess  of 
Tripoli,  merely  from  hearing  a  report  of  the  surpttsing  beauty  which 
he  had  never  seen.  The  unfortunate  result  of  his  ^union  has  happily 
no  cocmterpart  in  the  instance  we  at  present  relate ;  for  our  amiable 
countrywoman,  instead  of  meeting  such  tardy  sympathy  as  only  came 

*  We  allude  to  a  passing  mention  of  the  "  Meditations  Pofitiques/*  in  the  Edin- 
bnrfh  Reriew,  soon  after  their  appearance,  in  which  an  amusing  though  rather  ex^ 
tggerated  translation  was  given  of  the  following  passage : 
Lorsque  du  Cr^ateur  la  parole  i^onde, 
Dans  une  heure  fatale,  eut  enfant^  le  monde 

Des  germes  du  Chaos, 
De  son  oeuvre  imparfaite  il  detouma  sa  face 
£t  d*un  pied  d^daigneux  le  lan^ant  dans  I'espaoe, 
Rentra  dans  son  repos. 

Which'to  the  an*  of  burlesque  hi  the  action  attributed  to  the  Deity,  adds  the  absur- 
dity of  giving  to  the  All-wise  the  blame  of  a  bungling  mechanic !  This  was  indeed 
a  weak  point  in  the  poetry  of  De  Lamartine ;  but  it  was  the  heel  of  Achilles,  and 
was  struck  by  an  arrow  from  Paris. 

in  No.  74,  of  the  Edinbutgh  Review,  M.  de  Lamartme  is  placed,  we  think  juit* 
ly,  at  the  bead  of  the  French  living  poets. 
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to  join  itself  to  the  death-sighs  of  the  hapless  Troubadour,  received, 
after  a  chance-acquaintance  formed  at  Chaoiberry  in  the  South  of 
France,  the  reward  of  her  affection,  in  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
a  faithful  husband.  She  has  been  for  some  years  united  to  M.  de  La- 
martine ;  and  for  the  interests  of  literature  (beyond  which  we  do  not 
presume  to  touch  on  these  domestic  topics)  we  may  be  allowed  to  re» 
joice  m  a  union,  which  must  advance  the  poet's  knowledge  of  our 
language,'  and  do  honour  to  it  in  strengthening  the  poetical  diction  o( 
his  own. 

In  the  preface  to  the  ^'  Meditations  Poetiques"  a  continuation  of  the 
poems  was  promised,  should  those  first  published  meet  success.  This 
pledge  can  be  scarcely  said  to  have  been  redeemed,  as  only  three  more 
short  effusions  were  added  in  subsequent  editions ;  so  that  the  fame  of 
our  author  rests  at  this  moment  on  a  thin  hrockwre  ;  a  new  illustration 
(we  hope  and  believe)  of  Voltaire's  assertion,  that  a  heavy  baggage  is 
not  necessary  to  enable  an  author  to  reach  posterity.  Be  M.  de  La- 
martine's  chance  for  enduring  fame  what  it  may,  he  at  least  has  the  best 
security  for  the  acceptance  of  his  drafts,  in  not  having  exceeded  a 
moderate  extent  of  credit ;  and  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  done  hitherto, 
writing  carefully  and  publishing  sparingly,  we  think  he  runs  Uttle  lisk 
of  the  sentence  of  his  own  age  being  reversed  by  the  time  to  come. 
This  has  pronounced  him  to  be  the  first  of  the  living  poets  of  France ; 
and  we,  at  least,  are  well  disposed  to  join  our  opinions  to  that  oracular 
decree.  His  chief  title  to  the  first  place  is  in  the  nature  of  lus  subjects, 
which  are  generally  of  the  most  elevated  nature,  and  which  have  at 
once  raised  him  above  every  reliance  on  support  from  the  prejudices 
of  mankind ;  and  this  distinctive  trait  is  borne  out  by  almost  every  one 
of  his  productions.  There  is  throughout  a  startling  tone  of  indepen- 
dence— a  continued  spuming  of  the  trammels  of  academical  rules — a 
hardy  innovation  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  French  poetry.  His  ver- 
sification is  quite  original.  Unlike  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  never  seems  to  look  for  models  in  his  own  language.  His  thoughts, 
in  themselves  of  the  boldest  range,  seek  a  clothing  unknown  to  the 
limited  formalities  of  the  Academy.  The  brocaded  and  touped  con- 
finement, assorting  well  with  the  habits  of  a  century  back,  would  sit  ill 
upon  the  rouse  of  He  Lamartine.  She  comes  robed  in  a  costume  more 
suited  to  the  region  she  inhabits.  Cities  and  palaces  are  not  the  scenes 
of  her  resort  She  wanders  abroad  in  fields  and  forests ;  plunges  into 
the  mysteries  of  Nature  ;  and  sometimes,  in  a  more  ethereal  ambition, 
wings  her  way  into  illimitable  space.  It  is  in  flighu  like  these  that  De 
Lamartine  becomes  occasionally  vague  and  vapoury.  Out  of  the 
sphere  of  common  feelings,  we  ^^  toil  after  him  in  vain ;''  and  It  is  in 
his  discursive  reveries  that  he  partakes  the  fate  of  writers  of  his  stanip, 
who,  seeking  no  sympathy  from  others,  are  left  to  theur  self-formed 
solitude. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  hard  efibrt  for  common  readers,  immersed  in  worldly 
pursuits  and  unfit  for  metaphysical  wanderings,  to  mingle  with  the 
poet,  whose  meditations  take  so  high  a  range.  It  requires  a  rare 
analogy  in  spirit  to  make  a  fellowship  such  as  this ;  and  did  not  our 
author  appear  before  us  with  the  proofs  of  deep  reality  in  every  line, 
we  must  infallibly  attribute  to  an  affected  extravagance,  much  that  we 
fire  convinced  is  the  honest  language  of  the  heart*    This  is  a  distinc* 
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tion  that  sifpreniely  marks  the  poetry  of  De  Lamartine.  It  bears  the 
stamp  of  truth,  which  never  can  be  counterfeited ;  and  so  much  is 
nature  evident  throughout,  that  it  presents  those  continual  shi  flings 
from  abstract  speculation  to  familiar  feeling,  which  we  apprehend  are 
the  best  touchstones  for  distinguishing  between  art  and  nature  in  com- 
position. 

Religious  sentiment  with  all  its  best  associations,  are  the  principal 
features  in  the  '^  Meditations  Poetiques."  We  find,  however,  some- 
thing more  soothing  to  the  heart  in  a  tender  and  impassioned  strain  of 
affection,  lavished  oh  some  real  or  imaginary  object ;  in  sweet  descrip- 
tions of  the  face  of  nature  ;  and  many  fine  passages  of  sound  philosophy. 
But  the  piety  which  blends  in  those  verses  with  the  warmest  expression 
of  love,  seems  to  raise  the  passion  to  a  height  too  great  for  common 
sympathy,  and  we  are  apt  to  think  the  expression  too  much  refined ; 
that  none  of  the  lees  remain,  which  reason  tell  us  to  be  inseparable  from 
human  passion ;  and  firom  which  the  purest  stream  of  mortal  feeling  can 
never  be  wholly  cleared  without  being  overstrained.  Tormented  uncea^ 
ingly  by  the  involuntary  desiie  to  plunge  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  De 
Lamartine  seems  almost  always  oppressed  by  a  mysterious  inquietude. 
Thus  his  style  is  a  continued  mixture  of  elevation  and  melancholy. 
He  has  nevertheless  contrived  to  avoid  a  dangerous  rock,  on  which  the 
reputation  of  an  inferior  writer  would  have  infallibly  split.  In  the 
continual  utterance  of  thoughts  relative  to  an  unknown  world,  and 
abandoning  himself  to  the  language  of  faith  mixed  with  conjecture,  his 
style  never  wants  precision,  nor  do  hb  expressions  savour  of  that 
vagueness  which  is  the  very  spirit  of  his  subject.  His  lines  are  always 
sonorous  and  fiill ;  and  we  are  frequently  astonished  to  find,  on  reach- 
ing the  end,  sufficient  room  for  a  sentiment  or  an  image  which  does 
not,  nevertheless,  appear  to  overload  the  phrase.  His  rhyme  is  varied, 
and  generally  harmonious ;  and  while  among  those  daring  turns  which 
we  think  his  greatest  merit,  many  repetitions  and  other  negligences 
may  be  found,  his  versification  has  no  trace  of  effort,  is  highly  ener- 
getic, rarely  inflated,  and  never  common-place. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  the  way  of  general  criticism,  it  now  only 
remains  for  us  to  affnrd  some  short  illustrations  of  our  remarks,  in  spe- 
cimens of  this  author's  productions.  The  nature  of  our  worii,  and  in- 
deed of  our  design,  limits  these  within  narrow  bounds.  We  shall 
.  merely^give  the  Oolfe  de  Baya^  near  Naples,  in  the  original ;  feeling 
how  inadequate  translation  is,  to  afford  a  perfect  exemplsjr  of  his  style 
and  merits. 

Le  Golfe  de  Baya^  prh  de  Naples, 

*  Fois-tn  comme  le  flot  paisible 
Sur  le  rivage  vient  incMirir ! 
Vois-tu  le  Tolage  z^pbjr 
Rider,  d^one  haleine  iniengible, 
L'onde  qii*il  aime  a  parcourir ! 
Mootons  sur  la  barque  lig^ 
Que  ma  main  guide  tans  efforts, 
£t  de  ce  golfe  solitaire 
Rasons  timidement  les  bords. 
Loin  de  nous  d^Jk  fuit  la  rive.  * 
Taadit  qa'une  maio  craintiTe 
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Tm  tient  le  docile  aTVon, 
Courb^  lur  la  rame  brayante 
An  feio  de  Tonde  fr^miMante 
Jt  trace  un  rapide  tUlon. 

Dieo !  quelle  fralcbeur  on  respire  I 

Ploag^  daiu  le  seio  de  Tb6tif , 

Le  soleil  a  o6d^  Tempire 

A  la  p41e  reine  des  nuitf . 

Le  sein  dei  fleurt  deim-fenii6es 

S*ottvre,  et  de  Tapeurs  embaum^ei 

En  ce  moment  remplit  les  ain ; 

£t  du  toir  la  briie  l^gi^ 

Det  pluB  doux  parfums  de  la  tcrre 

A  ton  tour  embaume  let  men. 

Quels  chants  sur  ces  Hots  retentissent  ? 
Quels  chanu  ^latent  sur  ces  bords  ? 
De  ces  deux  concerts  qui  s'anisseot 
L'6cho  prolon^e  les  accords. 
N'osant  se  lier  aux  ^iles, 
Le  pecbeur,  rapliant  ses  voiles, 
Salue  en  cbanlant  son  s^jour. 
Taadin  qu'une  foUe  jeunesse 
Pousse  au  ciel  des  cris  d'alq 
£t  Idte  son  beureux  retonr. 

Mais  d^&  Tombre  plus  epaisse 
Tombe  et  brunit  les  Tastes  men  i 
Le  bord  s'efface,  le  bruit  cesse, 
Le  silence  occupe  les  ain. 
Ce  rbeure  c^  la  melancholie 
S'asseoit  pensive  et  recueillie 
Aux  bords  silencieux  des  men, 
Et,  mdditaot  sur  les  niines, 
Contemple  au  penchant  des  collinet 
Ce  palais,  ces  temples  deserts. 

O  de  la  liber«6  vieille  cC  samte  patrie ! 
Terre  autrefois  ficonde  en  sublimes  vertui  ! 
Sous  d*indigBes  C^san  maintenant  asservie, 
Ton  empire  est  tombe !  tes  h^ros  ne  sont  plus  \ 

Mais  dans  ton  sein  Tame  agraadie 
Croit  sur  leur  monuments  respirer  loir  g<6nie,  ^ 
Comme  on  respire  encore  dans  un  temple  aboli 
JLa  Majesty  du  Oien  dont  il  etoit  rempU. 
•        •        •        •        • 

Colltne  de  Baya !  poitiqae  s^ our ! 
Voluptncux  vallon,  qu*habita  toui^ii-toar 
Tout  ce  qui  fut  grand  dans  le  monde, 
Tu  ne  retentit  plus  de  gloire  ni  d'amour. 
Pas  use  Toix  qui  me  r6ponde, 
Que  le  bruit  plaintif  de  oette  onde. 
On  r^ho  i^eiO^  des  debris  d'alentourr* 

Since  the  above  paper  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  have  seen  tiro 
verjr  recent  publications  from  the  pen  of  M.  de  Laraartme,  one  entitled 
La  Mori  de  Socraie  ;  the  other  a  second  volume  of  the  ^  Meditadoos.'' 
He  ha»  thus  redeemed  his  pledge ;  and  we  can  only  now  observe,  that 
these  works  have  all  the  characteristic  beauties  and  defects  of  bis  first 
productions — highly  imaginative  and  powerful  passages,  with  lines  pro- 
saic and  negligent  in  a  remarkable  degree.    Had  we  seen  these  late 
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poeiDS  before  our  article  was  written,  it  would  not  have  caused  any  va- 
riation in  the  observations  there  contained ;  so  we  have  committed  no 
injustice,  cither  to  our  author  or  our  readers.  One  thing  has  struck 
OS  as  odd.  ^  La  Mort  de  Socrate''  bears  on  its  title-page  the  name  A. 
Lamartine,  the  de,  d'lstinctive  of  nobility,  bemg  left  out.  We  know 
not  what  this  omission  means ;  but  it  is  rather  curious  to  see  De  B6- 
ranger  preserving  this  important  particle,  while  he  writes  a  poem  (Le 
Vtknn)  disclaiming  all  pride  in  it ;  and  his  contemporary  and  rival  dis- 
carding it  silently  in  print,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  signature 
by  his  proper  hand.  De  B^ranger  always  omits  it  in  writing  his  name. 
It  Is  not^  after  ail,  in  either  case  an  affair  of  much  moment. 
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On  Bitting  for  one^s  Picture, 

Thbek  is  a  pleasure  in  sitting  for  one's  picture,  which  many  persons 
are  not  aware  of.  People  are  coy  on  this  subject  at  first,  coquet  with 
it,  and  pretend  not  to  like  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other  venial  indul- 
gences, but  they  soon  get  over  their  scruples,  and  become  resigned  to 
their  fate.  There  is  a  conscious  vanity  in  it ;  and  vanity  is  the  aurum 
poUMle  in  all  our  pleasures,  the  true  eliocir  of  human  life.  The  sitter 
at  first  aflects  an  air  of  indifierence,  throws  himself  into  a  slovenly  or 
awkward  position,  like  a  clown  when  he  goes  a  courting  for  the  first 
time,  but  gradually  recovers  himself,  attempts  an  attitude,  and  calls  up 
his  best  looks,  the  moment  he  receives  intimation  that  there  b  some- 
thing about  him  that  will  do  for  a  picture.  The  beggar  in  the  street 
is  proud  to  have  his  picture  painted,  and  would  almost  sit  for  nothing : 
the  finest  lady  in  the  land  is  as  fpnd  of  sitting  to  a  favourite  artist  as  of 
seating  herself  before  her  looking-glass ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  glass  in 
this  case  b  sensible  of  her  charms,  and  does  all  it  can  to  fix  or  height- 
en them.  Kings  lay  aside*  their  crowns  to  sit  for  thei^>ortraits,  and 
poets  their  laurels  to  sit  for  their  busts !  I  am  sure,  m^rother  had  as 
little  vanity,  and  as  little  love  for  the  art  as  most  persons :  yet  when 
he  had  sat  to  me  a  few  times  (now  some  twenty  years  ago),  he  grew 
evidently  uneasy  when  it  was  a  fine  day,  that  is,  when  the  sun  shone 
into  the  room,  so  that  we  could  not  paint ;  and  when  it  became  cloudy, 
began  to  bustle  about,  and  ask  me  if  I  was  not  getting  ready.  Poor 
old  room !  Does  the  sun  still  shine  into  thee,  or  does  Hope  fling  its 
colours  round  thy  walls,  gaudier  than  the  rainbow  ?  No,  never,  while 
thy  oak-panneb  endure,  will  they  enclose  such  fine  movements  of  the 
brain  as  passed  through  mine,  when  the  fresh  hues  of  nature  gleamed 
firoiB  the  canvass,  and  my  heart  silently  breathed  the  names  of  Rem- 
brandt and  Correggio !  Between  my  father's  love  of  sitting  and  mine 
of  painting,  we  hit  upon  a  tolerable  Ukeness  at  last ;  but  th«  picture  b 
cracked  and  gone ;  and  Megilp  (that  bane  of  the  English  school)  has 
destroyed  as  fine  an  old  Nonconformbt  head  as  one  could  hope  to  see 
in  these  degenerate  times. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  having  one's  picture  painted  b  like  the  creation 
of  another  self ;  and  that  is  an  idea,  of  the  repetition  or  reduplication 
of  which  no  man  b  ever  tired,  to  the  thousandth  reflection.    It  ha3  been 
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said  that  lovers  are  never  tired  of  each  other's  oompany,  because  they 
are  always  talking  of  themselves.  This  seems  to  be  the  bond  of  con- 
nexion (a  delicate  one  it  is  !)  between  the  painter  and  the  sitter — they 
are  always  thinking  and  talking  of  the  same  thing,  the  picture,  in  which 
their  self-love  finds  an  equal  counter-part.  There  b  always  something 
to  be  done  or  to  be  altered,  that  touches  that  sensitive  chord — ^tfais  fea- 
ture was  not  exactly  hit  off,  something  Is  wanting  to  the  nose  or  to  the 
eye-brows,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  out  thb  mark  or  that 
blemish,  if  it  were  possible  to  recaU  an  expression  that  was  remaiked  a 
jjiort  time  before,  it  would  be  an  indiscribable  advantage  to  the  pTcture 
— a  squint  or  a  pimple  on  the  face  handsomely  avoided  may  be  a  link 
of  attachment  ever  after.  He  is  no  mean  friend  who  conceals  from 
ourselves,  or  only  gently  indicates,  our  obvious  defects  to  the  world. 
The  sitter,  by  his  repeated,  minuie,  fidgetty  inquiries  about  himself 
may  be  supposed  to  take  an  indirect  and  laudable  method  of  arriving 
at  self-knowledge  ;  and  the  artist,  in  self-defence,  is  obliged  to  cultivate 
a  scrupulous  tenderness  towards  the  feelings  of  hb  sitter,  lest  he  should 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  spy  upon  him.  I  do  not  conceive  there  b 
a  stronger  call  upon  secret  gratitude  than  the  having  made  a  favourable 
likeness  of  any  one ;  nor  a  surer  ground  of  jealousy  and  disiUce  thaa 
the  having  failed  in  the  attempt.  A  satire  or  a  lampoon  in  wriuag  is 
bad  enough ;  but  here  we  look  doubly  foolish,  for  we  are  ourselves  par- 
lies  to  the  plot,  and  have  been  at  considerable  pains  to  ^ve  erideoca 
against  ourselves.  I  have  never  had  a  plaster  cast  taken  of  myself: 
in  truth,  I  rather  shrink  from  the  experiment;  for  I  know  I  abocdd  be 
very  much  mortified  if  it  did  not  turn  out  well,  and  should  D^^er  Hv- 
give  the  unfortunate  artist  who  had  lent  his  assistance  to  prove  tbd  1 
looked  like  a  blockhead  ! 

The  late  Mr.  Opie  used  to  remark  that  the  most  sensible  people  laade 
the  best  sitters ;  and  I  incline  to  his  opinion,  especially  as  f  mymU  ai% 
an  excellent  sitter.     Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  a  piece  of  mere  ImpauaeDC^ 
not  to  sit  as  still  as  one  can  in  these  circumstances.     I  put  the  best  6Ke 
I  can  upon  the  matter,  as  well  out  of  respect  to  the  artist  as  toBijaelf. 
I  appear  on  i%  trial  in  the  coiu't  of  physiognomy,  and  am  as  aMttows  lfi> 
make  good  a  certain  idea  I  have  of  myself,  as  if  I  were  playing  a  pan 
on  a  stage.     I  have  no  notion,  how  people  go  to  sleep,  who  are  ^^ag 
for  their  pictures.     It  is  an  evident  sign  of  want  of  th^u^  and  oC 
internal  resources.     There  are  some  individuals,  all  whose  id^as  are  la 
their  hands  and  feet — make  them  sit  still,  and  you  put  a  slop  10  yw 
machine  altogether.     The  volatile  spirit  of  quicksilver  in  them  Ubbs  ttib 
a  caput  mortuum.     Children  are  particularly  sensible  of  tlus  conattaiiity 
from  their  thoughdessness  and  liveliness.     It  is  tha  next  tUs^  wiilh 
them  to  wearing  the  fooFs  cap  at  school :  yet  they  are  proud  of  lps|vaD^ 
their  pictures  taked^  ask  when  they  are  to  sit  again,  and  ara  m^^itaf 
pleased  when  they  are  done.     Clmrles  tlie  First's  children  aeem;  to  b^iv^ 
been  good  sitters,  and  tlie  great  dog  sits  like  a  Lord  Cbaiipe|k)r. 

The  second  time  a  pei-son  sits,  and  the  view  of  the  features  ia  ^s^er* 
mined,  the  head  seems  fastened  in  an  imaginary ^mce,  and  he  €3|d  liardly 
tell  what  to  make  of  his  situation.  He  is  continually  ovenstepp^ng  iha 
bounds  of  duty,  and  is  tied  down  to  certain  lines  and  tunila  clialked 
out  upon  the  canvass,  to  him-^^  invisible  or  dimly  seen"  on  t^  tlurooa 
Inhere  he  is  exalted*    The  painter  has  now  a  difficult  t^  to  luanage    1% 
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ihrow  in  his  gentle  admonitions,  "  A  little  more  this  way,  sir,*'  or  *'  You 
bend  rather  too  forward,  madam," — and  ought  to  have  a  delicate  white 
hand,  that  he  may  venture  to  adjust  a  straggling  lock  of  hair,  or  by 
giving  a  slight  turn  to  the  head,  co-opemte  in  the  practical  attainment 
o(  a  position*  These  are  the  ticklish  and  tiresome  places  of  the  work^ . 
before  much  progress  is  made,  where  the  sitter  grows  peevish  and  ab- 
stracted, and  the  painter  more  anxious  and  particular  than  he  was  the 
day  before.  Now  is  the  time  to  fling  in  a  few  adroit  compliments,  or 
to  introduce  general  topics  of  conversation.  The  artist  ought  to  be  a 
well-informed  and  agreeable  man — able  to  expatiate  on  his  art,  and 
al^ounding  in  lively  and  characteristic  anecdotes.  Yet  he  ought  not 
to  talk  too  much,  or  to  grow  too  animated ;  or  the  picture  is  apt  to 
stand  still,  and  the  sitter  to  be  aware  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  best 
talkers  in  the  profession  have  not  always  been  the  most  successful  por- 
trait-painters. For  this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  bring  a  friend,  who 
may  relieve  guCrd,  or  fill  up  the  pauses  of  conversation,  occasioned  by 
the  necessary  attention  of  the  painter  to  his  business,  and  by  the  invo- 
luntary reveries  of  the  sitter  on  what  his  own  likeness  will  bring  forth  ; 
or  a  book,  a  newspaper,  or  a  portfolio  of  prints  may  serve  to  amuse  the 
time.  When  the  sitter's  face  begins  to  flag,  the  artist  may  then  pro- 
perly start  a  fresh  topic  of  discourse,  and  while  his  attention  b  fixed 
on  the  graces  called  out  by  the  varying  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the 
model  anticipates,  pleased  and  smiling,  their  being  transferred  every 
Dioment  to  .the  canvass,  nothing  is  wanting  to  improve  and  carry  to  its 
•height  the  amicable  understanding  and  mutual  satisfaction  and  good- 
will subsisting  between  these  two  persons^  so  happily  occupied  with 
each  other! 

Sir  Joshua  must  have  had  a  fine  time  of  it  with  his  sitters.  Lords, 
ladies,  generals,  authors,  opera-singers,  musicians,  the  learned  and  the 
polite,  besieged  his  doors,  and  found  an  unfailing  welcome.  What  a 
rustling  of  silks !  What  a  fluttering  of  flounces  and  brocades !  What 
a  cloud  of  powder  and  perfumes !  What  a  flow  of  periwigs !  What 
an  exchange  of  civilities  and  of  titles!  What  a  recognition  of 
old  friendships,  and  an  introduction  of  new  acquaintance  and^si^ 
ters !  It  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that  this  is  the  only  mode  ia 
which  genius  can  form  a  legitimate  union  with  wealth  and  fashion* 
There  is  a  secret  and  suflicient  tie  in  interest  and  vanity.  Abstract 
topics  of  wit  or  learning  do  not  furnish  a  connecting  link :  but  tbeV&in- 
ter,  the  sculptor,  come  in  close  contact  with  the  persons  of  the  Great. 
The  lady  of  quality,  the  courtier,  and  the  artist,  meet  and  shake  hands 
on  this  common  ground ;  the  latter  exercises  a  sort  of  natural  jurisdic- 
tion and  dictatorial  power  over  the  pretensions  of  the  first  to  external 
beauty  and  accomplishment,  which  produces  a  mild  sense  and  tone  of 
equality ;  and  the  opulent  sitter  pays  the  taker  of  flattering  likenesses 
handsomely  for  his  trouble,  which  does  not  lessen  the  sympathy  be- 
tween them.  There  is  even  a  satisfaction  in  paying  down  a  high  price 
for  a  picture — it  seems  as  if  one's  head  was  worth  something!— 
During  the  first  sitting,  Sir  Joshua  did  liule  but  chat  with  th^^ 
new  candidate  for  the  fame  of  portraiture,  tty  an  attitude,  or  remark 
an  expression.  His  object  was  to  gain  time,  by  not  being  in  haste  to 
commit  himself,  until  he  was  master  of  die  subject  before  him.  No 
one  ever  dropped  in  but  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  sitter — it 
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was  a  rule  with  Sir  Joshua  that  from  the  moment  the  latter 
he  was  at  home — ^the  room  belonged  to  him — ^but  what  secret  whisper- 
ings would  there  be  among  these,  what  confidential^  inaudible  commu- 
nications !  It  must  be  a  refreshing  moment^  when  the  cake  and  wine 
had  been  handed  round,  and  the  artist  began  again.  He,  as  it  were 
by  this  act  of  hospitality  assumed  a  new  character,  and  acquired  a 
double  claim  to  confidence  and  respect.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stter 
would  perhaps  glance  his  eye  round  the  room,  and  see  a  Titian  or  a 
Vandyke  hanging  In  one  corner,  with  a  transient  feeling  of  scepti- 
cism whether  he  should  make  such  a  picture.  How  the  ladies  of  qua- 
lity and  fashion  must  bless  themselves  from  being  made  to  look  like 
Dr.  Johnson  or  Goldsmith !  How  proud  the  first  of  these  would  be, 
how  happy  the  last,  to  fill  the  same  arm-chau*  where  the  Bunburys  and 
the  Homecks  had  sat !  How  superior  the  painter  would  feel  to  them 
all !  By  ^'  happy  alchemy  of  mind,"  he  brought  out  all  their  good 
qualities  and  reconciled  their  defects,  gave  an  air  of  studious  ease  to 
his  learned  friends,  or  lighted  up  the  face  of  folly  and  fashion  with  in- 
telligence and  graceful  smiles.  Those  portraits,  however,  that  were 
most  admired  at  the  time,  do  not  retain  their  preeminence  now :  the 
thought  remains  upon  the  brow,  while  the  colour  has  faded  from  the 
cheek,  or  the  dress  grown  obsolete ;  and  after  all.  Sir  Joshua's  best 
pictures  are  those  of  his  worst  sitters — his  Children.  They  siuted  best 
with  his  unfinished  style ;  and  are  like  the  infancy  of  the  art  itself, 
happy,  bold,  and  careless.  Sir  Joshua  formed  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends  from  the  ilHe  of  his  sitters ;  and  Vandyke  was,  it  appears,  on 
the  same  footing  with  his.  Wht^n  any  of  those  noble  or  distinguidied 
persons  whom  lie  has  immortalised  with  hb  pencil,  were  sitting  to  faim, 
he  used  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  afterwards  it  was  their  custom  to 
return  to  the  picture  again,  so  that  it  is  said  that  many  of  hb  finest  por- 
traits were  done  in  this  manner,  ere  the  colours  were  yet  dry,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day.    Oh  !  ephemeral  works  to  last  for  ever  I 

Vandyke  married  a  daughter  of  Earl  Cowper,  of  whom  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  picture.  She  was  the  CEnone,  and  he  hb  own  Paris. 
A  painter  of  the  name  of  Astley  married  a  Lady  ,  who  sat  to 

him  for  her  pi<^ture.  He  was  a  wretched  hand,  but  a  fine  person  of  a 
m«i,  and  a  great  coxcomb ;  and  on  his  strutting  up  and  down  before 
the  portrait  when  it  was  done  with  a  prodigious  air  of  satisfaction,  she 
observed,  '^  If  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  copy,  he  might  have  the  ovigi- 
nal."  This  Astley  was  a  person  of  magnificent  habits  and  a  sumptuous 
taste  in  living  ;  and  is  the  same  of  whom  the  anecdote  is  recorded,  that 
when  some  English  students  walking  out  near  Rome  were  compelled 
by  the  heat  to  strip  off  their  coats,  Asdey  displayed  a  waistcoat  with 
a  huge  waterfall  streaming  down  the  back  of  it,  which  was  a  piece  of 
one  of  hb  own  canvasses  that  he  had  converted  to  this  purpose.  Sir 
Joshua  fell  in  love  with  one  of  hb  fair  sitters,  a  young  and  beaixtilul 
giri,  who  ran  out  one  day  in  a  great  panic  and  confusion,  hid  her  face 
in  her  companion's  lap  who  was  reading  in  an  outer  room,  and  said, 
<'  Sir  Joshua  had  made  her  an  ofier !"  Thb  circumstance,  perha|>s,  de- 
serves mentioning  the  more,  because  there  b  a  general  idea  that  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  confirmed  old  bachelor.  Goldsmith  conceived 
a  fruitless  attachment  to  the  same  person,  and  addressed  some  passion- 
ate letters  to  her.    Alas !  it  b  the  fate  of  genub  to  admire  and  to  cele- 
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brate  beauty,  not  to  enjoy  it !  It  is  a  fate,  perhaps  not  without  its 
compensations — 

^  Had  Petrarch  ^ain*d  his  Laura  for  a  wife, 
Would  he  hare  written  Soiuyts  all  hii  life .'" 

This  distinguished  beauty  is  still  living,  and  handsomer  than  Sir 
Joshua's  picture  of  her  when  a  girl;  and  inveighs  against  the  freedom 
of  Lord  Byron's  pen  with  ail  the  charming  prudery  of  the  last  age.* 

The  relation  between  the  portrait-painter  and  his  amiable  sitters  is 
one  of  established  custom  :  but  it  is  also  one  of  metaphysical  nicety, 
and  is  a  running  double  entendre.  The  fixing  an  inquisitive  gaze  aa 
beauty,  the  heightening  a  momentary  grace,  the  dwelling  on  the  heaven 
of  an  eye,  the  losing  one's-self  in  the  dimple  of  a  chin,  is  a  dangerous 
employment.  The  painter  may  chance  to  slide  into  the  lover — ^the 
lover  can  hardly  turn  painter.  The  eye  mdeed  grows  critical,  the  hand 
is  busy :  but  are  the  senses  unmoved  ?  We  are  employed  to  transfer 
living  charms  to  an  inanimate  surface ;  but  they  may  sink  into  the  heart 
by  the  way,  and  the  nerveless  hand  be  unable  to  carry  its  luscious 
burthen  any  further.  St  Preux  wonders  at  the  rash  mortal  who  had 
dared  to  trace  the  features  of  his  Julia ;  and  accuses  him  of  insensibility 
without  reason.  Perhaps  he  too  had  an  enthusiasm  and  pleasures  of 
his  own  !  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  SubUme  and  Beautiful^  has  left  a  descrip- 
tion 6f  .what  he  terms  the  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  the  neck  of 
a  lovely  and  innocent  female,  which  is  written  very  much  as  if  he  had 
himself  formerly  painted  this  object,  and  sacrificed  at  this  formidable 
shrine.  There  b  no  doubt  that  the  perception  of  beauty  becomes  more 
exquisite  (^^  till  the  sense  aches  at  it")  by  being  studied  and  refined 
upon  as  an  object  of  art — ^it  is  at  the  same  time  fortunately  neutralized 
by  this  means,  or  the  painter  would  run  mad.  It  is  converted  into  an 
abstraction,  an  ideal  thing,  into  something  intermediate  between  nature 
and  art,  hovering  between  a  living  substance  and  a  senseless  shadow. 
The  health  and  spirit  that  but  now  breathed  from  a  speaking  face,  the 
next  moment  breathe  with  almost  equal  effect  from  a  dull  piece  of  can-^ 
vass,  and  thus  distract  attention  :.  the  eye  sparkles,  the  lips  are  moist 
there  too ;  and  if  we  can  fancy  the  picture  alive,  the  face  in  its  turn 
fades  into  a  picture,  a  mere  object  of  sight.  We  take  rapturous  pos» 
session  with  one  sense,  the  eye ;  but  the  artist's  pencil  acts  as  a  non- 
conductor to  the  grosser  desires.  Besides,  the  sense  of  duty,  of  pro- 
priety interferes.  It  is  not  the  question  at  issue :  we  have  other  work 
on  our  hands,  and  enough  to  do.  Love  is  the  product  of  ease  and 
idleness  :  but  the  painter  has  an  anxious,  feverish,  never-ending  task^ 
to  rival  the  beauty,  to  which  he  dare  not  aspire  even  in  thought,  or  in 
a  dream  of  bliss.  Paints  and  brushes  are  not  ^^  amorous  toys  of  light- 
winged  Cupid ;"  a  rising  sigh  evaporates  in  the  aroma  of  some  fine  oiU 
colour  or  varnish,  a  kindling  blush  is  transfixed  in  a  bed  of  vermilion 
on  the  palette.  A  blue  vein  meandering  in  a  white  wrist  invites  the 
hand  to  touch  it :  but  it  is  better  to  proc^,  and  not  spoil  the  picture* 

*  Sir  Joihua  may  be  thought  to  have  studied  the  composition  of  his  female  pro- 
traits  veiy  coollj.  There  is  a  picture  of  his  remaining  of  a  Mrs.  Svmmonds,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  delicate  beautj,  pale,  with  avenr  little  colour  in  her  cheeks : 
but  then  to  set  off  this  want  of  complexion,  she  is  painted  in  a  snow-white  satin 
dress,  there  is  a  white  marble  pillar  near  her,  a  white  cloud  oret  head,  and  by . 
her  side  stands  one  white  Jlly. 
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The  ainlHguity  becomi^  more  strikinpf  in  paintmg  fW)iD  tlie  naked 
figure.  }f  the  wonder  occauiioned  by  the  object  is  grrntefy  so  » the 
despair  of  rivalling  what  we  see.  The  sense  of  respotnibiiity  increases 
with  the  hope  of  creating  an  aigifieial  splendour  to  match  the  ri*al  one. 
The  display  of  unexpected  charms  foils  our  vanity,  and  mortifies  pas- 
sion. The  painting  A  Diana  and  Nymphs  is  like  plunging  into  a  cold 
bath  of  desire :  to  make  a  statue  of  a  Venus  transforms  the  sculptor 
himself  to  stone.  The  snow  on  the  lap  of  beauty  freezes  the  sool. 
The  heedless,  unsuspecting  license  of  foreign  manners  gives  the  artist 
abroad  an  advantage  over  ours  at  home.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted 
only  the  head  of  Iphlgene  from  a  beautiful  woman  of  quality :  Canova 
had  innocent  girls  to  sit  to  him  for  his  Graces.  I  have  but  one  other 
word  to  add  on  this  part  of  the  subject :  if  having  to  paint  a  ddkate 
and  modest  female  is  a  temptation  to  gallantry,  on  the  other  hand  the 
fitting  to  a  lady  for  one's  picture  is  a  still  more  trying  situation,  and 
amounts  (almost  of  itself)  to  a  declaration  of  love ! 

Landscape-painting  is  free  from  these  tormenting  dilemmas  and  ero- 
barrasments.  It  is  as  full  of  the  feeling  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
ease,  as  portrait-painting  b  of  personal  vanity  and  egotism.  Away 
then  with  those  incumbrances  to  the  true  liberty ^f  thwight — the  utter's 
chair,  the  bag-wig  and  sword,  the  drapery,  the  lay  figure — and  let  us 
to  some  retired  spot  in  the  country,  take  out  our  portfolio,  plant  our 
•asel,  and  begin.    We  are  all  at  once  shrouded  from  obsenratioo — \ 

^  The  world  forgetting,  by  tbe  woild  f^rgoi !" 
We  enjoy  the  cool  shade,  with  lolituds  and  silence;  or  hear  the  dash* 
iDg  waterfall, 

**  Or  sloek-d^ve  plM  amid  tbe  forest  deep^ 
Tliat  drowiy  rustles  to  tbe  tiahiaff  gete  " 

It  seems  almost  a  shame  to  do  any  thing,  we  are  so  well  ccMifent  wfth- 
ovt  it ;  but  the  eye  is  restless,  and  we  must  have  something  Co  show 
when  we  get  home.    We  set  to  work,  and  failure,  or  success,  pnanpu 
lis  to  go  on.    We  take  up  the  pencil,  or  lay  it  down  again,  as  we  pleiae. 
We  muse  or  paint,  as  objects  strike  our  senses  or  our  refledSoB.    Hk 
perfect  leisure  we  fed  turns  labour  to  a  luxury.    We  try  to  indtale  the 
gkey  ecdour  ofarock  or  of  the  barkof  a  tree:  the  breeze  wafted  from 
ha  broad  foliage  gives  us  fresh  spirits  to  proceed,  we  dip  our  petfeil  in 
the  sky,  or  ask  the  white  clouds  sailing  over  its  bosom  to  sit  for  Aeir 
piettires.    We  are  in  no  huny,  and  have  the  dfciy  before  us.     Or  else, 
escaping  from  the  close-embowered  scene,  we  catch  fading  dfacances 
OB  airy  downs,  and  seiee  on  golden  sunsets  with  the  ffeecy  fiocka  glit- 
teviag  in  the  evening  ray,  after  a  shower  of  rain  has  fallen.    Or  from 
Norwood's  ridgy  heights,  survey  the  snake»like  Thames,  or  ita  amoke- 
crowned  capita] ; 

*'  Think  of  its  crimes,  its  cares,  its  pain. 
Then  shield  at  in  die  woods  again.** 

No  one  thinks  of  disturbing  a  landscape-painter  at  his.taak:  be  aecais 
a  kind  of  magician,  the  privileged  genin»  of  the  place.  Wherever  a 
Clande,  a  Wilson  has  introduced  his  own  pmtrmt  in  the  foregroiuid  of 
a  picture,  we  look  at  it  with  interest  (however  ill  it  may  be  done),  fe«l- 
mg  that  it  is  the  portrait  of  one  who  was  quite  happy  at  tbe  tiaae,  md 
how  glad  we  should  be  to  change  places  with  him. 
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iVfr.  Burke  has  brought  in  a  fine  episode  in  one  of  his  later  works  in 
allusion  to  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  of  Lord  Keppel,  and  of  some  other 
friends,  painted  in  their  better  days.  The  portrait  is  indeed  a  fine  one, 
worthy  of  the  artist  and  the  crilic,  and  perhaps  recalls  Lord  Keppei'S 
memory  oftener  than  any- other  circumstance  at  present  does.  Portrait- 
painting  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  cement  of  friendship,  and  a  due  to  history. 
Mr.  C****r,  of  the  Admiralty,  the  other  day  blundered  upon  some  ob- 
servations of  mine  relating  to  this  subject,  and  made  the  House  stare 
by  asserting  that  portrait-painting  was  history  or  history  portrait,  as  it 
happened,  but  went  on  to  add,  ^  That  those  gentlemen  who  had  seen 
the  ancient  portraits  lately  exhibited  in  Pall-mall,  must  have  been  satis- 
fied that  they  were  strictly  historical  ;'*  which  showed  that  he  knew 
Dothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  and  merely  talked  by  rote.  There  was 
nothing  historical  in  the  generality  of  those  portraits,  except  that  they 
were  portraits  of  people  mentioned  in  history — there  was  no  more  of 
the  spirit  of  history  in  them,  which  is  passive  or  active^  than  in  their 
dresses. 

I  was  going  to  observe,  that  I  think  the  reviving  the  recollection  of 
our  family  and  friends  in  our  absence  may  be  a  frequent  and  strong  in- 
ducement to  sitting  for  our  pictures,  but  that  1  believe  the  love  of 
posthumous  fame,  or  of  contihuing  our  memories  after  we  are  dead, 
has  very  little  to  do  with  it.  And  one  reason  I  should  give  for  that 
opinion  is  this,  that  we  are  not  naturally  very  prone  to  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  any  thing  that  may  happen  in  relation  to  us  after  we  are 
dead,  because  we  are  not  fond  of  thinking  of  death  at  ait.  We  shrink 
equally  from  the  contemplation  of  that  fatal  event  or  from  any  specu- 
lation on  its  consequences.  The  surviving  ourselves  in  our  pictures  is 
but  a  poor  consolation — ^it  is  rather  adding  mockery  to  calamity.  The 
perpetuating  our  names  in  the  wide  page  of  history  or  to  a  remote  pos- 
terity is  a  vague  calculation,  that  takes  out  the  immediate  sting  of  mor- 
tality— whereas,  we  ourselves  may  hope  to  last  (by  a  fortunate  exten- 
sion of  the  term  of  human  life)  almost  as  long  as  an  ordinary  portrait ; 
and  the  wounds  of  lacerated  friendship  it  heals  must  be  still  green,  and 
our  ashes  scarcely  cold,  i  think  therefore  that  the  looking  forward  to 
this  mode  of  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  what  we  were  by  ftfeless  hues 
and  discoloured  ieatnres,  is  not  aHM)ng  the  in0Sl  approved  consolations 
of  human  life,  or  favourite  dalliances  of  the  imagination.  Yet  I  own  I 
should  like  some  part  of  me,  as  the  hair  or  even  naib,  to  be  preserv'ed 
entire,  or  I  should  have  no  objection  to  lie  like  Whitfield  in  a  state  of 
petrifaction.  This  smacks  of  the  bodily  reaMty  at  leas^^acts  like  a 
deception  to  the  spectator,  and  breaks  the  M^  from  this  ^^  warm 
kneaided  motion  to  a  dod"" — fixim  that  to  nothing — ^to  the  person  him- 
self. I  suspect  that  the  idea  of  posthumous  iame,  which  has  so  unwel- 
come a  condition  annexed  to  it,,  loses  it&  general  relish  as  «6  advance 
in  life,  and  that  it  b  only  when  we  are  young,  that  we  pamper  our 
imaginations  with  this  bait,  with  a  sort  of  impunity.  The  reversion  of 
immortality  is  then  so  distinct,  that  we  may  talk  of  it  without  much  fear 
of  entering  upon  possession :  death  is  itself  a  fable — a  sound  that  dies 
upon  our  lips ;  and  the  only  certainty  seems  the  only  impossi!)iIity. 
Fame,  at  that  romantic  period,  is  the  first  thing  in  our  mouths,  and 
death  the  last  in  our  thoughts. 
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To  the  memorj  of  the  Spaniih  Patriots  latest  killed,  in  ratistiiif  the 
Regency  and  the  Duke  of  Angoidftme. 

Brats  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell— 

Beside  jour  cannons  conquer'd  not,  though  slain, 

There  is  a  Tictory  in  dying  well 

For  Freedom, — and  ye  hare  not  died  in  vaiui 

For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  hi  Spam 

To  honour,  ay  embrace  your  marfyr'd  lot, 

Cursing  the  6igot*s  and  the  Bourbon's  chain. 

And  looking  on  your  graTes,  though  trophied  not. 

As  holier,  hallowed  ground,  than  priests  could  make  the  spat! 

What  though  your  canse  be  baffled — ^freemen  cast 

In  dungeons— dragg'd  to  death,  or  forc'd  to  flee; 

Hope  is  not  wither*d  in  affliction's  blast ; — 

The  patriot's  blood  's  the  seed  of  Freedom's  tree; 

And  short  your  orgies  of  revenge  shall  be, 

Cowl'd  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  ceD ; 

Earth*  shudders  at  your  victory, — for  ye 

Are  worse  than  common  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fcQ, 

The  baser,  ranker  sprung,  JhUodUfumes  of  hell ! 

Go  to  your  bloody  rites  again ; — bring  back 

The  hall  of  horrors  and  the  assessor's  pen, 

Recording  answers  shriek'd  upon  the  rack  ;^ 

Smile  o'er  the  gaspings  of  spine-broken  men  :— 

Preach,  perpetrate  danmation  in  your  den  ;— 

Then  let  your  altars,  ye  blasphemers,  peal. 

With  thanks  to  Heaven  that  let  you  loose  again, 

To  practise  deeds  with  torturing  fire  and  steel 

No  eye  may  search — ^no  tongue  may  challenge  or  iwmI. 

Yet  laugh  not  in  your  camiva]  of  crime 

Too  loudly,  ye  oppressors — Spam  was  free. 

Her  soil  has  felt  the  Coot-prints,  and  her  dime 

Been  winnow'd  by  the  wings  of  Liberty ;  ' '     _ 

And  these  even  parting  scatter  as  they  flee  i 

Thoughts — influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn, 

Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison  key  ,  ^  | 

From  Persecution — shew  her  mask  off-torn, 

And  tramp  her  bloated  head  beneath  the  fool  of  doom. 

Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause ! 
Kings,  Bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame. 
Or  shape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applause  >— 
No,  manglers  of  the  maityr's  earthly  fhune, 
Tour  hangmen-fingers  cannot  touch  his  fame. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame ; 
Long  trains  of  iU  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  vengeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  Is  ^  oome. 
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FSLLOW    TaAVELLKBS. 

^  Aim  do  yoQ  travel  alone  ?"  is  a  question  that  has  often  been  pro- 
posed to  me  in  a  tone  of  surprise  mixed  with  remonstrance,  when  1 
have  opened  the  project,  or  described  the  past  incidents,  of  a  jour- 
ney in  which  I  had  no  companion.  Accident,  or  the  humour  of  the 
moment,  have  in  general  been  the  best  reasons  I  could  adduce,  and 
perhaps  they  are  as  solid  ones  as  most  people  can  assign  for  their  prac- 
dce  in  matters  of  the  like  importance.  But  the  kind  objector  is  seldom 
satbfied  with  this  reply,  for  he  thinks  f though  perhaps  he  is  too  polite 
to  say)  that  a  man  who  rambles  forth  witnout  any  comrade,  must  be  very 
fastidious,  or  very  unfortunate  in  his  acquaintance.  I  certainly  do  not 
fall  within  the  latter  predicament ;  and  if  the  first  imputation  be  well 
founded,  I  may  claim  some  excuse  as  an  old  traveller,  (not  to  say  an 
elderly  man,)  who  has,  either  by  choice  or  chance,  associated  with  way-* 
ferers  of  almost  every  character,  who  knows  well  how  the  pleasures  of 
travel  and  the  enjoyments  of  society  may,  under  propitious  circum- 
stances, enhance  and  recommend  each  other,  but  who  has  also  tasted 
pretty  largely  of  the  mortifications  that  arise  in  this,  as  in  greater  un- 
dertakings, from  an  ill-judged  alliance. 

If  society  be  requisite  on  a  journey  of  pleasure,  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  company  on  a  very  large  scale  b  not  always  advantageous 
to  such  an  expedition.  Whether  six  or  six-and-twenty  persons  go  to 
Blackwall  together  for  the  purpose  of  eating  white-bait,  is,  perhaps, 
not  very  material  as  a  question  of  sentiment ;  but  I  would  not  willingly 
join  a  pic*nic  party  under  Stonehenge,  or  appoint  a  rendezvous  of  car- 
riages on  the  quiet  margin  of  Grasmere.  Our  Northern  neighbours, 
indeed,  have  established  a  steam-boat  on  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  pas-, 
sengers  are  regularly  disembogued  where  they  may  take  a  view  of 
Rob  Roy's  cave :  a  very  business-like  arrangement,  by  which  twenty 
famifies  at  once  may  be  booked  for  a  day's  felicity,  and  enraptured, 
pursuant  to  contract,  at  so  much  per  head ;  children,  I  suppose,  at 
lialf-prioe.  Most  persons  will  say  that  the  prompters  of  this  under- 
taking have  rather  signalized  thenr  commercial  activity  than  the  deli- 
cacy of  th^  taste ;  and  yet,  if  the  steam-boat  enthusiasts  are  mistaken 
m  their  mode  of  paying  homage  to  Nature,  they  do  but  err  a  little 
more  palpably  than  the  multitude  of  prouder  tourists,  who  pour  then: 
"^  select  parties"  upon  every  sequestered  and  romantic  country  in  more 
aristocraticai  conveyances.  I  suppose  there  is  no  sober  solitary  tra- 
veller who  cannot,  like  myself,  remember  some  provoking  occasion, 
when  his  reveries  have  been  put  to  flight  by  these  gr^rious  pilgrims 
of  Nature.  I  had  once  established  myself  very  luxuriously  at  a  small, 
convenient  inn,  standing  by  itself  in  the  wilds  of  Cardiganshire,  and 
was  fistening  to  the  melody  of  some  neighbouring  waterfalls,  among 
which  I  proposed  to  spend  a  long  summer's  evening,  when  suddenly  a 
different  sound  broke  in  upon  my  meditations ;  a  rumbling  of  wheels 
was  heard,  and,  with  infinite  bustle  and  commotion,  there  arrived  at  the 
inn-door,  two  carriages,  a  gig,  and  three  horsemen.  The  party  alight- 
ed: four  ladies,  an  old  gentleman  and  two  young  ones,  two  little 
boys,  a  va]et-de<hambre,  two  grooms,  a  lady's  maid,  a  poodle,  and  a 
couple  of  terriers.  The  gentlemen  claimed  an  old  watering-place  ac- 
quainiance  with  me,  and  were  polite  enough  to  think  it  a  piece  of  good 
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fortune  that  we  should  see  ^'  the  Falls"  in  each  othw's  company.  A 
vast  deal  of  arrangement,  however,  and  enquiring,  and  expostulatuMi 
with  the  people  of  the  house,  was  to  be  gone  through  before  the  Falls 
obtained  any  share  of  attention  ;  nor  were  our  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion of  a  very  romantic  character  when  we  at  last  set  out  for  the  cas^ 
cades.  One  of  the  horses  had  suffered  a  strain  ;  a  bottle  of  fish-sauoe 
had  been  forgotten ;  the  boys  would  not  keep  in  their  mother's  sight  ; 
and  an  old  maid,  who  had  been  studying  Malkin's  Tour,  strove  vigo- 
rously to  convince  our  Welsh  guide  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  path. 
When  we  came  to  the  waterfalls,  the  old  gentleman  was  disappointed, 
the  mamma  was  frightened,  the  maiden  lady,  armed  with  note-book  and 
ink-horn,  occupied  the  foreground  of  the  view;  the  young  men 
spouted  parodies  of  Gray's  Bard,  and  the  terriers  hunted  a  rat.  As 
for  me,  my  companions,  as  I  have  since  heard,  discovered  me  to  be  a 
peevish  old  bachelor,  and  to  have  no  taste  for  romantic  scenery. 

It  is  the  common  misfortune  of  travelling  parties,  to  be  closed  with 
some  unblest  spirit,  who  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  humour,  or  by  some 
undefinable  fatality,  never  falls  to  blight  the  enjoyment  and  damp  the 
cordiality  of  his  associates.  The  perfection  of  thb  character  consists, 
not  in  a  mere  passive  sullenness  (like  my  own  upon  the  occasion  I  just 
mentioned),  but  in  a  wakeful,  assiduous,  and  self-complacent  ill-nature. 
Men  of  tills  disposition  are  particularly  fond  of  travelling  In  company, 
and  they  are  just  such  companions  as  the  ^^  Little  Master,"  who  fol- 
lowed Sintram  through  the  haunted  valley,  or  the  Demon  in  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  who  besets  a  gentleman  with  the  kind  su^stion — **  Inter- 
ficias  teipsum."  He  is  the  most  diligent  of  travellers ;  be  scrupu- 
lously sees  every  thing,  and  sees  only  to  disapprove :  like  a  dog  that 
ranges  far  and  wide  for  objects  of  curiosity,  and  bestows  the  same 
mark  of  contempt  on  all. 

In  a  journey  I  once  made  with  some  friends  through  Switzerland, 
I  was,  by  evil  hap,  induced  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  of  this  humour 
with  a  letter  of  introduction.  We  were  proceeding  to  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  the  four  Cantons,  and  he,  with  great  politeness,  offered  to  bear 
us  company,  and  afford  us  the  benefit  of  his  local  knowledge.  He  en- 
tertained us,  at  starting,  with  a  carefiil  enumeration  of  the  things  we 
should  not  see  to  advantage  at  this  particular  time.  The  morning  was 
undeniably  fine,  and  one  of  our  boatmen  expatiated  on  its  splendour 
with  a  profusion  of  bad  French  and  bad  German,  till  our  friend  put 
him  to  silence  by  telling  him,  with  a  sneer,  that  if  he  had  the  day  to 
sell,  he  had  better  leave  off  puffing  and  name  his  price.  The  skies,  as 
if  resenting  this  affront,  became  overcast,  and  a  drizzling  rain  attacked 
us,  re-inforced  by  icy  blasts  from  between  the  mountains.  We  had 
proposed  to  visit  several  places  adjoining  the  lake,  which  are  connected 
in  tradition  with  the  romantic  history  of  William  Tell  and  the  Austrian 
governor ;  and  our  kind  cicerone  insisted  that  we  could  see  all  these 
spots  as  well  in  the  worst  weather  (which  he  owned  we  were  but  too 
likely  to  encounter)  as  in  clear  sunshine.  On,  therefore,  we  went,  and 
our  companion,  though  drenched  and  chiUed  like  ourselves,  and  ex- 
posed, with  us,  to  some  slight  danger,  became,  after  his  manner,  perfectly 
joyous,  and  expatiated  eloquently  upon  the  sublime  piles  of  rock,  the 
magnificent  Alpine  vistas,  and  the  variety  of  lake  prospects  that  migki 
have  been  visible  at  each  point  of  our  course,  if  the  clouds  had  not 
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eircuinscribed  our  view.  With  inexorable  complaisance  he  insisted  on 
escorting  us  to  every  spot  marked  out  in  our  morning's  plan,  though  he 
confessed  they  did  not  deserve  so  much  pains  ;  and  as  to  William  Tell, 
be  laboured  both  long  and  learnedly  to  convince  us  that  the  adven- 
tures (^  that  worthy  were  at  least  half  fabulous ;  that  it  was  probable 
he  never  slew  Gesler  at  all ;  that  if  he  did  slay  Gesler,  there  was  not 
so  much  merit  in  the  affair  as  people  imagined ;  and  that,  for  any  thing 
we  knew,  neither  Tell  nor  Gesler  had  ever  come  within  a  league  of  the 
places  we  were  iezamining.  He  dismissed  us,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  in 
a  state  of  chagrin  and  dissatisfaction,  which  became  absolute  dismay 
when  he  told  us  that  he  proposed  making  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  him  to  accompany  us  in  our  journey  to  the  Alps  of  Berne.  We 
exclaimed  with  one  voice  that  we  could  not  possibly  remain  another 
day,  and  we  precipitately  quitted  his  neighbourhood  the  next  morning. 
He  came  to  bid  us  farewell,  and,  when  he  saw  us  actually  on  the  road, 
very  cordially  expressed  his  regret  that  we  could  not  devote  a  little 
more  time  to  the  lake,  since  it  never  appeared  to  so  much  advantage  as 
the  day  after  a  fall  of  rain. 

I  lately  made  a  short  journey  in  the  West  of  England  with  one  of 
these  amiable  humourists ;  a  man  remarkable  for  a  very  sweet  voice, 
an  ungracious  smile,  and  a  malevolent  nearnsighted  eye.  His  practice 
was^  if  any  object  drew  the  admiration  of  his  companions,  to  disparage 
it  by  introducing  some  superior  wonder  of  the  same  kind  which  he  had 
visited  in  his  travels,  I  beUeve  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mortifying  those 
who  had  not.  '^  My  good  Sir,"  he  would  ask,  in  a  scornfully  compas- 
sionate tone,  ^^  have  you  seen  Palermo  ?  Have  you  been  in  the  Crimea  ? 
Have  you  ever  happened  to  look  into  the  port  of  Scio  ?" — ^'  My  good 
Sir,''  said  he  to  an  honest  Somersetshire  gentleman,  who  had  led  us  to 
a  prospect  of  uncommon  beauty  and  extent,  ^^  did  you  ever  see  Cintra  ?" 
At  the  same  moment  he  stepped  backward  and  fell  into  a  deep  dry 
ditch ;  the  western  man  assisted  him  in  getting  out,  and  seeing  that  he 
fretted  and  bustled,  and  endeavowed  to  magnify  the  accident,  ad- 
dressed him  in  his  own  phrase  and  manner,  <^  My  good  Sir  !  did  you 
ever  tumble  down  Chedder  cliffs  ?" 

A  fellow-traveller  of  this  disposition  is  a  wasting  disease,  and  should 
be  shunned  accordingly.  But  there  is  a  contrary  habit  of  mind  which 
a  splenetic  man  finds  almost  as  difficult  to  tolerate,  though  it  is  con- 
nected, no  doubt,  with  honest  and  amiable  qualities — I  mean  that 
proneness  to  wonder  and  be  delighted  without  any  known  reason ; 
which  is  usually  a  sign  of  great  animal  spirits  and  very  little  expe- 
rience. I  had  once  passed  through  Berwick  with  a  gentleman  of  this 
lively  character,  very  early  in  a  dark  and  cheerless  morning ;  the  road 
is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  dullest  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  had  carefully 
composed  myself  to  sleep.  Suddenly  my  friend  recollected  that  we 
had  crossed  the  Twe^d ;  he  sprang  up,  thrust  his  head  out  of  both  the 
carriage-windows,  and  then  shouted  aloud,  ^  Well,  Sir,  we  are  in  Scot- 
land !  Scotland — ^  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood,  land  of  my 
sires !'  (he  was  an  Essex  man) — And  it  really  is  a  romantic  country — 
yon  do  not  see  Nature  on  such  a  scale  as  this  in  England !  TcU  me 
candidly  whether  it  equals  your  expectations."  I  saw  a  flat,  open 
country,  adorned  with  one  cottage,  two  or  three  stone  dykes,  and  a  few 
patches  of  oats.    ^'  It  is  night  and  I  am  alone,"  {sang  my  companion^) 
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<<forioro  on  the  hill  of  stcnrms."— <<  I  widi  you  were,  from  my  ■oiil»'' 
was  m^  peevish  answer.  A  pedlar  came  up  and  aiked  our  driver  if  we 
had  met  the  mail ;  which  incident  threw  my  friend  toto  a  new  raiitaie 
at  the  originality  of  the  Scottish  character.^ — ^I  was  a  fieUow-fMssenger 
of  the  same  gentleman  in  an  Ostend  packet ;  he  appeared  on  deck  lor 
the  first  time  when  he  heard  that  we  could  see  our  place  of  destinn- 
tbn.  ^  Ostend !  ay,  there  it  is.  A  wonderfully  strong  place  I  Ot- 
tend,  that  cost  the  Spaniards  seventy  thousand  men  in  one  si^e.  And 
I  do  not  doubt  it  at  all.  Any  body  may  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
Ibrtified  towns  in  Europe !"  I  borrowed  his  telescope,  and  Ibund  we 
were  just  near  enou^  to  distinguish  half  a  dozen  house-tc^iSy  three 
windmills,  and  a  bank  of  sand. 

This  unreflecting  eagerness  to  admire  is  a  very  innocent  enor  when 
it  extends  only  to  an  idle  wondering  at  inanimate  objects,  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  or  the  exhibitions  of  art :  but  it  is  more  than  lUi- 
culous,  it  is  a  source  of  incalculable  dangers,  when  it  leads  the  travel- 
ling novice  to  adopt  false  estimates  of  human  character ;  to  lashion  his 
conduct  after  depraved  models,  and  to  draw  his  information  from  dis- 
reputable sources.  I  could  illustrate  this  reflection  by  the  history  of  a 
simple,  sanguine  young  Englishman,  my  relation,  whom  I  last  saw  at 
Heidelberg,  cultivating  a  thm  crop  cmT  mustacfaios,  and  a  wiry  handfid 
of  flaxen  tresses,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  University ;  his  imaginap 
tion  being  captivated  by  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic  youth. 
Some  time  before,  he  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  compiling  a  history  of 
Bonaparte's  return  to  France  in  1815,  from  the  information  of  a  Ck)lonel 
Count  L'Escroc,  (or  some  such  name,)  who  professed  to  know  all  the 
secrets  of  that  amazing  enterprise,  and  to  have  enjoyed  pecuhar  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  it  in  all  its  stages.  The  Colonel  was  so  pleased 
with  my  kinsman  that  he  concealed  nothing  from  him,  not  even  his  own 

Ecuniary  difficulties.  In  a  little  time  it  began  to  be  rumoured  at  the 
;doubt,  that  M.  L'Escroc  was  neither  Count  nor  Colonel,  and  that 
bis  alleged  opponunity  of  watching  the  transactions  between  France 
and  Elba  in  1815,  consisted  in  his  having  resided  at  that  time  on  board 
the  gallies  at  Toulon.  My  novice  of  course  took  measures  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  noble  acquaintance,  and  desured  the  return  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  which  the  Colonel  had  consented  to  ^  become  his  banker ;''  the 
Colonel  sent  for  answer  a  note  of  hand  enclosed  in  a  challenge,  and  we 
never  heard  of  him  more.  Again  I  found  my  foolbh  relation  at  Naples, 
afiecting  to  talk  mysteriously  of  his  Uaison  wUh  a  literary  Marchiooess, 
a  robust  elderly  woman,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  a  matronly  specimen  of 
Italian  beauty,  who  taueht  him  to  recite  sonnets  in  a  vile  Neapolitan 
dialect,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  was  wearing  the  chains  of  another 
Corinne.  The  poor  youth  imagined  himself  an  accomplished  wit  and 
debauchee,  and  assumed  a  sheepish  swagger,  while  he  barbarously 
mouthed  the  old  saying,  Inglewe  italianato  e  diavolo  incamaio. 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  adventures  of  this  kind,  as  they  belong 
to  a  more  extensive  subject,  and  are  connected  with  a  m<Nre  serious 
train  of  reflection  than  I  have  undertaken  to  deal  with  in  the  present 
trifling  disquisition.  Such  anecdotes  would  be  approfmate  to  a  d^arent 
kind  of  work,  which  I  should  gladly  see  commenced,  a  modem  Gull's 
Hornbook  for  the  use  of  British  travellers  on  the  Contment. 

There  is  not  a  more  common  source  of  disagreement  between  asao- 


claim  in  a  tour  ef  ^pkasurey  than  their  diffarmit  opinioBS  ^th  respect 
to  the  time  and  paws  whidi  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  objects  of  dh 
riotttf .  I  myself  am  a  liesurely  travdler,  but  I  was  compelled  in 
mere  despair  to  abandon  my  old  friend  Job  Furlong,  who  persuaded 
me  a  few  years  ago  to  make  a  journey  with  him  in  the  north  and  west 
W  France.  Our  intended  route  was  through  N<Mrmandy,  Brittany, 
along  the  Loire,  and  so  to  Paris,  where  we  were  to  c<msider  how  the 
test  of  our  time  should  be  disposed  of.  After  we  had  lingered  three 
days  at  Diqipe,  I  was  obliged  to  dislodge  him  by  stratagem  before  he 
had  half  cQinpleled  his  inventory  of  remarkable  things  in  the  church  of 
St.  Remy.  This  caused  him^so  many  regrets  that  I  did  not  venture  to 
rebel  while  we  hovered  eight  and  forty  hours  about  Neuchatel  and  the 
CyiteaB  d'Arques.  On  the  ninth  day  we  arrived  at  Rouen,  and  in 
three  more  we  had  taken  a  particular  survey  of  the  custom-house,  the 
great  clock-lower,  the  Marche-neuf,  and  seven  of  the  principal  foun- 
tams ;  and  we  had  actually  digested  a  plan  ibr  viewing  the  cathedral. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  to  calciuate  the  time  we  were  likely  to  spend  in 
surveyii^  the  whole  city,  and  I  found  that  with  good  health,  fine 
weather,  and  unabated  activity,  our  task  would  probably  engage  us 
thirteen  weeks.  I  represented  this  to  my  companion,  who  very  calmly 
took  the  spectacles  from  his  nose  and  the  pen  from  his  ear,  and  mildly 
-answered  that  he  had  already  been  hurried  more  than  was  consistent 
^ther  with  health  or  with  improvement ;  adding,  in  his  quaint  way, 
that  travellii^  was  one  thing  amd  steeple4iunting  another,  that  he  did 
not  come  into  France  to  ^Jlop  over  it  like  a  Cossack,  that  he  om- 
aidered  a  foreign  country  as  a  book,  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  turn 
the  leaf  till  he  had  finisli^  the  page.  Upon  this  explanation  we  part- 
ed; I  left  him,  one  fine  day  in  September,  pondering  and  pensive  on 
the  bridge  of  boats,  and  on  the  bridge  of  boats  I  found  him  again  when 
I  returned  throu^  Rouen  fi'om  the  tour  we  had  proposed  making  toge- 
ther. He  had  by  thi»  time  conquered  six  of  eleven  departments  into 
which  he  had  divided  the  remarkable  objects  of  the  city,  but  as  winter 
was  now  beginning,  he  agreed  to  suspend  his  operations  and  return 
with  me  to  England.  Twice  again  did  Job  cross  over  to  Normandy, 
and  still  the  bridge  of  boats  formed  the  boundary  of  his  excursions ; 
at  last,  in  a  moment  of  energy,  upon  a  fourth  visit,  he  boldly  pushed 
across  the  Seine  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Evreax,  but  precipitately  re- 
traced his  steps  on  recollecting  that  he  had  always  omitted,  whUe  at 
Rouen,  to  taste  the  mineral  spring  of  St.  PauL  He  had  not  finished 
criticising  the  smack  of  this  water  when  he  discovered  a  capital  mistake 
in  his  measurement  of  the  butter-tower ;  and  in  rectifying  this,  he  was 
led  to  make  some  further  speculations  on  the  famous  bell,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  Europe,  exc^  one  which  b  or  was  at  Moscow.  <'  When 
I  complete  my  tour  of  the  Continent,"  said  Mr.  Furlong,  ^^  I  shall  of 
course  see  Moscow ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  judge  for  oneself,  even 
between  two  pieces  of  bell-metal."  Winter,  as  usual,  found  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  and  he  carried  home  his  note-book  enriched 
with  a  voluminous  supplement,  and  seven  divi»ons  of  new  queries,  to 
be  resolved  on  the  next  excursion. 

But  I  prefer  even  the  conscientious  plodding  of  my  firiend  Job,  to 
the  senseless  activity  of  persons  who  flit  fifom  object  to  object,  without 
taste  or  even  curiosiQri  m  a  rapid  and  business-like  discharge  of  what 
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they  conceive  to  be  their  dnty'as  gentlemen  on  their  travels.  I  refaed 
to  dine  with  an  Englishman  at  Paris,  who  told  me  (in  a  iargon  wludi 
he  affected)  that  he  had  ^  done''  the  pictore-gaUeiy  of  the  Louvre  in 
five  hours  and  thirty-seven  minutes  without  missing  a  numbor,  and 
would  engage  to  ^  knock  off"  the  marbles  in  half  that  time.  And  I 
have  never  felt  duly  grateful  for  the  hospitality  of  a  well-meaning  city 
gentleman,  who  once,  when  I  was  very  young,  insisted  on  my  taking 
a  comer  of  his  carriage  from  Mayence  to  Dusseldorf.  ^  I  will  shew 
you  all  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Rhine,"  he  said,  ^  for  I  go  thb  way  on 
purpose,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  miss  nothing  in  travelling."  To  do 
nim  justice,  we  made  easy  journeys,  and  fared  sumptuously.  A  servant 
was  always  sent  on  early  to  the  place  where  we  proposed  resting  for 
the  night  and  my  friend  piqued  himself  on  arriving  as  punctually  to 
dinner  as  if  he  had  only  driven  down  to  his  own  house  at  Tootii^.  He 
carried  with  him  what  he  called  a  ^^  rout  /"  a  written  list  of  the  objects 
and  places  to  be  noticed  in  each  stage;  and  it  was  evidently  the 
greatest  pleasure  he  enjoyed,  to  cross  out  the  names  with  his  pencil,  as 
we  despatched  the  successive  portions  of  our  task.  He  never  allowed 
a  halt  but  with  manifest  uneasiness,  except  once,  when  we  drew  up  to 
the  inn-door  at  Bacharach  to  taste  the  wine.  '^  Stop,"  he  would  say 
reluctantly  to  the  postilion — ^^  but  you  need  not  dismount.  What  is 
that  town  with  the  casde  ?"— «  Caub,"  "  And  that  odd  budding  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  ?"— ^  The  Pfala."  <<  And  that  high  place  with  the 
fortification  ?"— ^«  The  Rheinfels."  **  Drive  on — ^be  brisk.  Come,  we 
have  seen  Caub,"  (striking  out  the  names  as  he  spoke)  ^'  PfiJs,  and 
Rheinfels,'  and  we  have  only  lost  three  minutes  and  a  half — too  mock 
time — but  it  takes  so  long  lo  make  these  Germans  move  again  if  they 
once  stop."  At  Coblentz  (which  was  one  of  our  resting-places)  I  sug» 
gested  that  we  should  cross  the  river  to  visit  the  renowned  fortress  of 
Ehrenbreitstein.  ^<  Why,"  said  he,  ^^  we  saw  it  for  a  good  qoailer  of 
an  hour  as  we  walked  up  that  hill  to  the  Chartreuse."  '^But  that  was 
such  a  distant  view."  "  Well — stay — they  will  be  ten  nuautes  putting 
the  horses  to— run  down  to  the  water-side  and  look  at  it,  and  you  shall 
have  my  telescope."  When  we  approached  the  celebrated  Seven 
Mountains,  we  were  told  that  two  of  the  eminences  before  us  were 
Drachenfels  and  Rolandseck ;  both  scenes  of  romantic  l^end.  ^  And 
which  is  Drachenfels,"  said  I,  "  and  which  Rolandseck  ?"  ^  What 
does  it  matter  ?"  answered  my  companion,  '<  we  are  sure  we  see  them 
both."    And  thus  did  we  pass  through  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  that 

"  Blending  of  all  beauties ;  gtreams  and  delb, 
Fruif,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine. 
And  chief-less  castles  breathing  stern  farewells, 
From  gray  bat  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwells." 

It  was  my  fortune  many  years  afterwards  to  meet  the  same  gentle- 
man a  second  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  encountered  each 
other  at  Cologne.  He  had  just  been  ^^  seeing,"  in  his  manner,  all  the 
notable  things  of  this  ancient  city,  from  the  skulls  of  the  three  Wise 
Men  to  the  rival  manufactories  of  scented  water,  and  had  completed 
his  task  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  dinner-time.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  seen  the  famous  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Rubens,  lately  replaced  in  the  church  for  which  it  was 
originally  painted.    He  had  not  heard  of  it,  and  far  from  receiving 
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the  suggestion  with  pleasure,  he  looked  at  me  with  as  much  mortifica- 
tion as  if  I  had  told  him  of  a  great  loss  at  sea,  or  an  elopement  in  his 
family.  ^  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  <<  I  suppose  I  must  see  the  picture.  I 
am  sure  I  thank  you  for  mentioning  it.  How  f^r  did  you  say  it  was 
to  the  church  ?  You  are  certain  the  painting  was  in  the  Louvre  ?  So 
anlucky !  the  thing  happening  at  this  time  of  day.  Well !  it  is  useless 
to  say  more.  You  know  I  am  an  enthusiast  for  Rubens — have  a 
Rubens  myself  at  Tooting."  So  the  poor  gentleman  bustled  away  to 
Sc  Peter's  Church,  and  I  charitably  followed  to  assist  him  in  his  hom- 
age to  the  Fine  Arts.  We  arrived  ;  he  entered  with  his  watch  in  his 
hand,  and  made  directly  for  the  altar.  The  great  picture  is  concealed 
from  view  by  an  imperfect  copy  which-  supplied  its  place  while  the 
original  Crucifixion  was  detained  at  Paris :  the  visitor  is  allowed  at 
first  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  rude  imitation,  which  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  discloses  one  of  the  most  astonishing  works  achieved  by  modern 
art.  My  friend,  however,  did  not  wait  for  this  shifting  of  scenes ;  he 
briskly  walked  up  to  the  external  canvass — ^^  Ah  !"  he  cried,  **  a  very 
fine  thing  indeed !  Rubens  all  over  f  Ten  minutes  past  six,  I  declare. 
Well,  I  am  glad  I  have  seen  the  Rubens."  And  without  waiting  for 
remonstrance  or  explanation,  he  fled  the  church  as -precipitately  as  if 
the  painted  executioners  had  been  alive  and  marking  him  out  for  their 
next  victim. 

A  worthy  Londoner  whom  I  once  met  at  the  Lakes  was  as  much  a 
man  of  business  as  iny  good  friend  of  the  Rhine,  and  carried  his  love 
of  method  still  farther.  We  had  passed  each  other  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  and  I  had  begun  to  climb  a  hill  near  Bowness,  which 
seemed  likely  to  afford  an  extensive'  view  of  the  surrounding  re^on. 
I  had  mastered  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  (which  in  a  sultry  summer's 
day  was  no  light  task),  when  I  observed  my  acquaintance  looking  after 
me  in  a  violent  ft-et  and  agitation,  and  I  presently  perceived  that  he 
had  sent  his  servant  to  overtake  me.  The  man  begged  I  would  come 
back  and  speak  to  his  master.  I  returned.  ^^  Sir,"  said  the  good  citi- 
zen (who  was  a  plump,  fatherly  man,  and  evidently  overheated  with 
anxiety  on  my  account,") — **  Sir,  you  must  excuse  the  liberty  I  am  tak- 
ing ;  but  I  believe  you  have  not  seen  this  book.  I  have  travelled  all, 
round  the  Lakes,  Sir,  with  it  in  my  hand,  and  it  has  saved  me  fi*om 
many  mistakes,  such  as  you  were  about  to  make  just  now — Sir,  do  you 
know  you  were  going  to  Station  V.  before  you  had  been  at  Station  IV.? 
Look  what  the  book  says — '  Station  IV.  Rawlinson's-nab  is  a  peninsular 
rock  of  a  circular  figure,  swelling  to  a  crown  in  the  centre.'"  I 
believe,  in  the  first  energy  of  my  reply  I  sent  my  kind  monitor  and  his 
book,  and  Rawlinson's-nab — farther  than  was  consistent  with  strict 
politeness ;  and  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  inn,  determined  not  to  leave  it 
till  he  had  gone  the  round  of  his  stations  according  to  the  rubrick,  and 
finally  evacuated  the  country. 

My  recollections  would  supply  many  other  sketches  of  travelling 
society,  but  I  pause  for  the  present,  lest  the  reader  should  refuse  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  mine.  If  we  part  in  kindness  now,  he  will 
perhaps  resume  the  subject  with  me  hereafter. 
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ON   LIEVTEKANT   HOOD.* 

Ti»  JBriton  lies  low  on  a  wreath  ci  snow, 

From  his  Island  home  afar, 
And  the  bright  ice  sheets  and  the  wild  storm  slcelB 

Round  the  rest  of  the  gallant  tar. 

He  had  spread  his  sail  to  the  Arctic  gale, 

On  a  course  that  no  mortal  knew ; 
With  a  spirit  brave  he  bad  plough'd  the  wave, 

While  the  freeaing  tempest  blew. 

Where  the  flintf  North  sends  its  terrors  forth, 

And  life  is  in  man  alone — 
Where  the  insect  that  plays  in  the  short  summer  rays 

ts  in  winter  a  thing  of  stone.f — 

There  long  had  he  been,  and  with  wonder  seen 

In  a  circle  the  sun  career,   ^ 
And  flash  through  the  night  in  his  radiance  brig^ht 

In  the  June  of  the  Polar  year. 

And  a  wintry  night  by  the  snow-beams'  light 

He  had  worn  for  dull  weeks  away, 
And  the  north  lights  had  shed  on  his  hardy  head 

Their  gleam,  in  day's  mockeiy. 

And  his  task  was  o'er,  and  he  sought  the  shore — 

The  shore  of  bis  native  Isle : 
And  hu  bold  heart  bum'd,  as  he  homeward  tvni*d> 

At  the  thought  of  its  green  fields'  smile. 

And  he  counted  withjoy  that  his  brave  cmploj 

Had  won  him  his  Country*s  praise : 
And  he  fondly  dream'd,  as  the  prospect  gieam*d, 

On  an  hour  of  toil-purchased  ease. 

And  cheerful  he  past  over  antres  vast. 

While  the  deep  snow  hid  the  ground, 
At  night  'twas  his  bed,  and^illow'd  his  head 

Mid  the  horrors  reigning  round. 

But  the  famine  came,  and  he  dragg'd  his  frame, 

Hunger-stung  aod  wearily, 
Over  morass  and  stone  of  that  finoaen  imiey 

To  his  cold  log  hut  to  die. 

They  have  laid  him  there  in  thdr  beaits*  despair. 

Where  the  stunted  pine-trees  grow, 
Where  alone  the  sky  with  blue  canopy 

Covers  the  bold  heart  low. — 

Where  no  breath  is  heard— where  no  wing  of  bird 

Cleaves  the  desolate  atmosphere; 
Where  the  softest  sound  is  a  thunder-bound 

In  the  hush  of  the  fear-struck  air. 

Oh  there  he  is  laid !— but  no  time  shell  shade 

The  worth  of  his  honest  name : — 
Though  the  life  of  the  brave  may  set  dark  hu  the  grave. 

There 's  a  dawn  for  their  glorious  fame!  J. 

*  See  Captain  Franklin's  Nairative  of  his  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

t  Insects,  such  as  spiders  and  others,  are  froaen  hard  during  the  Polar  ' 
and  may  be  thrown  about  like  stones  without  injury.    On  being  bron^t  to  a  fiit. 
they  recover  animation,  and  move  thehr  limbs  as  actively  as  hi  the  snmioer-seafiee. 
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ON   THE    CHARACTER   OF   LOUIS    XI. 

Look  XI.  to  whom  the  public  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  in 
^  Quentin  Durward/'  like  most  of  those  men  of  extensive  power  and  ex- 
traordinary character  in  whose  hands  lay  the  fate  of  nations,  has  been 
variously  represented  by  historians.  Some  have  confined  themselves 
to  a  recapitulation  of  his  cruelties,  his  treacheries,  his  tyrannical  con- 
duct, his  superstitious  practices,  and  the  sad  and  desolate  termination 
of  his  career ;  while  others  appear  to  have  been  more  struck  by  his 
fortitude,  his  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  the  unportant  enterprises  he 
undertook,  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  abolishing  the  power  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  augmenting  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
aggrandizing  France.  Under  this  last  point  of  view,  that  country  has 
been  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  her  monarchs ;  for  he 
augmented  her  territory  and  influence  by  the  important  addition  of  the 
Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  States  of  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine. 
Amongst  those  who  were  nearest  hb  person,  and  in  whom  he  most  con- 
fided, he  has  found  an  admirer  in  Philip  de  Comines,  who  has  held  him 
up  to  posterity  as  almost  an  excellent  king.  Duclos,  also,  who,  though 
historiographer,  possessed  independence  of  mind  and  elevation  of  cha- 
racter enough  to  dissuade  him  from  any  false  adulation,  towards  at 
least  a  deceased  monarch,  concludes  the  two  volumes  of  his  Memoirs 
of  Louis  XI.  in  these  words. 

"  Atthoiigh  Louis  XI.  wai  far  from  beinfr  without  reproach  (for  few  monarchi 
have  deserved  more  severe  oDe8)|  yet  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  celebrated  equally 
for  his  virtues  as  his  vices,  and  all  things  considered  that  he  was  a  king." 

Notwithstanding  this  grave  dictum,  it  b  not  unreasonable  to  doubt, 
whether  the  talbmanic  word  king  be  possessed  of  such  sovereign  virtue 
as  to  obliterate  the  deep-dyed  crimes  which  stain  the  character  of  thb 
despot.  Fenelon,  whose  candour  and  rectitude  of  mind  fumbhed  him 
with  no  other  criterion  for  judging  of  kings  than  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  people  under  their  sway,  represents  Louis  XI.  in  hb 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  ^^  as  a  wicked  and  ferocious  being,  the  scourge 
of  mankind."  The  virtuous  prelate  puts  the  following  bitter  re- 
proaches into  the  mouth  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Balue,  who  was  very 
mtle  less  of  a  villain  than  his  master. 

*<  The  (bndameBtal  maxim  of  all  those  counsels,  which  you  (Louis  XI.)  took  such 
pains  to  instil  into  those  that  surrounded  you,  was,  that  every  thing  th^  could  do 
was  to  be  done  for  you,  and  you  alone.  Ton  reckoned  as  nothing  the  princes  of 
your  blood ;  nor  the  Queen,  whom  you  kept  at  a  distance  from  you  and  in  captiv- 
ity ;  nor  the  Dauphin,  whom  you  had  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  confinement ; 
nor  the  kingdom,  which  you  desolated  by  your  harsh  and  cruel  policy — ^the  inter- 
ests of  which  were  always  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  your  tjrrannous  authori^. 
You  even  set  no  value  upon  vour  most  devoted  favourites  and  ministers,  whom  you 
made  use  of  merely  to  deceive  others.  Tou  never  had  the  least  affection  for,  nor 
pot  the  least  confidence  in  any  one  of  them,  unless  when  driven  to  it  by  the  utmost 
necessity.  It  was  your  delight  to  deceive  them  in  their  turn,  as  you  had  employed 
them  to  deceive  others;  and  they  were  sure  to  become  your  victims  on  the  slightest 
umbrage,  or  when  the  most  trifling  benefit  could  result  to  you  from  their  destruc- 
tion. There  was  not  a  moment  of  security  for  any  one  within  your  sphere.  You 
played  with  the  lives  of  men.  You  never  loved  a  human  being, — bow  then  could 
you  expect  that  any  one  should  love  you  f  You  delighted  to  deceive  every  one, — 
"  Vol.  VI.  No.  86.— 1823.  62 
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how  could  you  hope  then  that  any  one  should  confide  in  yon  firmn  moiifct  of  es- 
teem or  friendship  ?  Such  disinterested  fidelity,  where  was  it  to  have  been  letrned  ^ 
Did  you  deserre  it,  or  dared  you  to  hope  for  it  ?  Could  it  hare  been  ptaciised 
towards  you,  or  within  the  precincts  of  your  court  ?  Was  it  possible  to  preserve  sb 
upright  and  sincere  heart  for  the  space  of  eight  days  passed  under  your  tDflasMe? 
Were  we  not  forced  to  be  scoundrels  the  moment  we  approached  you  ?  Vlen  «e 
not  declared  villains  by  the  very  circumstance  of  gaining  your  favour,  as  tlie  oolf 
way  of  attaining  it  was  by  villainy  ?  Those  who  wished  to  preserve  their  hoosv 
untouched,  and  their  conscience  unstained,  took  care  to  bcq»  far  away  frooi  yss. 
The^  would  have  gone  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  earth  sooner  than  live  iayov 
service." 

Voltaire  has^  with  his  usual  perspicacity,  distinguished  in  the  dia> 
racter  of  Louis  XI.  those  traits  which  may  claim  the  approbadon  of 
posterity,  from  those  which  are  calculated  only  to  «ezdte  their  horror ; 
he  remarks, 

"  The  life  of  Louis  XI.  ofien  a  most  shugular  contrast ;  and  naif  for  the  parpoK 
of  humiliating  and  confounding  vurtue,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  aa  a  great  kmgj 
a  being  whom  history  has  handed  down  to  us  as  an  unnatural  son,  a  barbanwt 
brother,  an  unkind  husband,  a  bad  father,  and  a  perfidious  neighboor.  He  fiDed 
with  bitterness  the  last  years  of  his  father's  life,  and  was  the  cause  of  Ua  deatk. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  VII.  as  is  well  known,  died  through  fear  of  being  made 
away  with  by  his  son ;  he  chose  starving  himself  to  death  to  being  pmsoned  by  Uf 
own  child !  The  mere  dread  of  such  an  event  by  a  father,  proves  that  the  vm 
was  at  least  considered  capable  of  perpetrating  so  horrible  a  <  ~ 


Duclos  also  proves,  in  a  more  detailed  manner,  that  the  conduct  of 
this  prince  exhibited  qualities  of  the  most  opposite  and  conflictii^  oa- 
ture:  at  one  time  giving  way  to  the  impulses  of  cruelty,  pride,  jea- 
lousy, and  vindictiveness,  while  at  another  he  acted  with  perfect  both 
Aommte,  trusting  confidence  and  even  kindness.    An  author  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  Dumesnil,  in  a  work  on  Louis  XI.  has  hazarded  the  sunntse, 
that  the  extreme  mistrust  observable  in  Charles  YII.  and  the  sombre 
melancholy  and  cruelty  of  Louis  XI.  had  come  to  them  with  their  blood 
as  descendants  of  Charles  VI.  who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  ^vr^pH^ 
mental  alienation,  in  the  paroxysms  of  which  he  shewed  himsett*  equal- 
ly suspicious  and  cruel.    It  may  be  that  Charles  VI.  left  this  ^heritage 
of  woe"  to  his  descendants  :  a  surmise  that  becomes  the  more  prob^e 
when  we  examine  with  attention,  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Louis  XL 
When,  shut  up  in  the  chateau  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  and  hemmed  in  by 
numerous  guards,  he  was  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  every  new  fi^e; 
when  he  delivered  over  to  the  murderous  hands  of  his  executiooer  and 
favourite  Tristan  the  Hermit,  those  who,  however  innocent^  excited  his 
suspicions,  whibt  he  sought  to  dissipate  his  thick-coming   iandes  and 
black  melancholy,  by  viewing  from  the  walls  of  the  chat^  the  aimpk 
dances  and  amusements  of  the  shepherds  and  villagers ;  when  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  relics  that  it  was  possible  to  procure  ;  when  be 
caused  himself  to  be  anointed  from  head  to  foot  with  the  oil  of  ihe 
hofy  Ampoule  J  kept  at  Rheims,  in  order  to  prolong  his  life ;  when  he  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Countess  of  Bologne  upon  the  Virgin  Maty;    when 
he  drank  the  blood  of  young  children,  in  order  to  renovate  his  strength 
and  bring  back  his  youthful  vigour ; — when,  I  repeat,  we  think  upon 
these  facts,  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  recognize  a  taint  of  insamiqr  in 
the  singular  compound  of  this  monarch's  mind,  similar  to  that  with 
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which  Charles  VI.  was  afflicted.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  best  excuse,  that  can  be  offered  in  his  favour.  However, 
Charles  VI.  did  not  display  these  propensities  before  the  period  of  hb 
madness ;  while  on  the  contrary,  Louis  XI.,  during  the  full  vigour  of 
his  faculties  mental  and  corporeal,  while  he  was  conceiving  and  execu- 
ting vast  and  well-organized  plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  power, 
shewed  himself  always  suspicious,  false,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  A 
certain  portion  of  this  cruelty  must,  in  fairness,  be  put  to  the  account  of 
the  barbarity  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  few  if  any  of  the  princes 
•f  that  period  being*  exempt  from  charges  of  this  nature.  Knowing  or 
employing  no  other  means  than  terror  and  cruelty  to  quell  the  turbu* 
lence  of  their  subjects,  they  took  vengeance  for  barbarous  insurrections 
by  still  more  barbarous  punishments.  In  the  long  struggle  l>etween 
Louis  and  Charles  the  Bold,  the  famous  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  struggle 
which  renders  the  annals  of  this  reign  so  interesting,  jqre  are  presented 
with  a  regular  trial  of  skill  between  the  bad  faith,  treachery,  and  cruelty 
of  the  two  rivals.  It  has  been  pretended  that  Charles  the  Bold  was 
naturally  good  and  generous,  and  that  it  was  the  vices  of  Louis  XI. 
that  forced  him  to  adopt  the  use  of  similar  weapons.  But  this,  we 
think,  is  giving  too  great  an  extension  to  chfuritable  surmise.  It  would 
be  a  strange  effect  of  rivalry  to  make  Charles  thus  adopt  the  crimes 
and  bad  qualities  of  his  adversary.  A  more  reasonable  supposition  is, 
that  the  unprincipled  and  atrocious  conduct  of  both  was  the  result  of 
the  savage  sentiments  so  generally  prevalent  at  that  period,  pushed  to 
excess  under  the  baleful  influence  of  violent  passions  and  uncontrolled 
power. 

Dumesnil,  who  has  been  already  cited,  has  remarked  some  extra- 
ordinary coincidences  between  the  lives  of  Louis  XL  and  Tiberius. 
The  commencement  of  the  career  of  both  these  princes  began  by  a  long 
exUe.  Loub  at  the  court  of  Burgundy  practised  an  equal  degree  of 
dissimulation  with  Tiberius  during  his  sojourn  at  Rhodes.  They  were 
both  equally  addicted  to  astrology,  and  put  a  like  faith  in  superstitious 
practices  and  relics.  They  were  both  equally  anxious  to  avoid  war, 
not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  that  they  considered  the  conquests 
or  acquirements  made  by  political  intrigue,  as  reflecting  more  personal 
credit  upon  them,  and  the  honour  of  which  they  were  not  obliged  to  di- 
vide whh  their  military  forces.  After  a  harsh  and  tyrannous  reign,  both 
these  princes  precipitately  retired  into  seclusion,  and  sought  to  shun 
tne  nght  of  their  subjects,  except  those  chosen  from  amongst  them  to 
be  immolated  as  victims  before  their  eyes.  It  is  also  said,  that  Louis, 
like  Tiberius,  divided  the  last  hours  of  his  existence  between  alternate 
debaucheries  and  cruelties.  Notwithstanding  these  points  of  resem- 
blance, these  two  tyrants  are  widely  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  different  motives  of  their  dissimulation,  their  cruelty,  and  their  se- 
clusion. The  moving  principle  of  Tiberius  was,  hatred  and  scorn  of 
mankind ;  that  of  Louis,  an  insatiable  love  of  sway.  The  latter  retired 
into  seclusion  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  an  artificial  power,  ca])a-« 
ble  of  resisting  the  approaches  of  old  age  and  infirmities.  He  con- 
founded and  astonished  the  ne^hbouring  princes  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
negotiations,  by  the  number  of  ambassadors  and  political  agents  that 
be  sought  to  multiply  in  foreign  courts.  When  there  was  no  treaty 
on  the  tapia  to  countenance  their  presence,  he  took  care  to  emploj^* 
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them  in  admuiistering  to  his  fancies  or  caprices.  He  sent  agents  a& 
over  Europe  to  purchase  tlie  most  celebrated  coursers  and  the  rarest 
dogs.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  put  under  contributum  for  tbe  wild 
beasts  of  their  forests ;  lions  and  leopards  were  brought  at  an  immeDse 
expense  frcmi  the  buming  deserts  of  Africa.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  the  magnificence  and  spirit  of  the  monarch  :  which  was  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  as  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  the  appi«»ches  «f 
death  by  the  afiectation  of  youthful  sports  and  caprices.*  Tins  pie- 
tended  trait  of  policy  may,  however,  have  been  nothing  more  dual  an 
access  of  folly  that  developed  itself  in  solitude.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  their  people,  if  the  follies  of  kings  were  only  exhibited  io  such 
harmless  vagaries.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  a  remorse  of  coascienoe 
weighed  heavily  upon  Louis  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  this 
might  have  bten  one  of  the  means  he  employed  to  escape  from  it.  He 
ordered  an  inqujiry  to  be  made,  whether  his  subordinate  i^eots  had 
not  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them :  a  rather  extraordinary  scrapie 
on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  had  delivered  thousands  of  his  su2>jecu 
into  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  exh(»ted  the  parliament  to  be  less 
free  in  receiving  accusations.  About  the  same  time  he  made  a  bargain 
for  his  monument  with  Conrad  de  Cologne,  a  goldsmith,  and  Laurence 
Wear,  a  brass-founder,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  pay  a  thousand  gokka 
crowns.  And  in  order  that  his  bust  might  be  an  accurate  reaemUanoe 
of  him  in  hb  best  days,  he  ordered  the  artists  to  examine  his  forma 
portraits,  and  add  from  them  whatever  old  age  might  have  altered  or 
effaced  in  his  features. 

Some  modem  authors,  in  seeking  an  excuse  to  extenuate  the  crimes 
of  Louis  XI.9  have  chosen  rather  untenable  ground  for  their  appro- 
bation. Duclos,  for  instance,  asserts,  that  Louis  XI.  was,  of  aU  the 
French  monarclu,  he  who  best  knew  how  to  manage  or  turn  to  his  own 
advantage,  the  States  who  then  represented  the  kingdom,  and  eulogises 
him  for  his  prudence  in  not  convoking  them  but  when  the  aiafeoo- 
tents  and  the  factions  pushed  their  enterprises  to  excess.  He  admires 
the  policy  of  Louis  in  inflaming  the  choice  of  the  deputies,  and  by 
thus  making  sure  of  their  suffrages  beforehand,  being  enabled  in  some 
measure  to  dictate  the  decisions  of  an  assembly,  of  which  he  wished  to 
make  an  instrument  and  not  a  partner  in  power.  This,  in  the  present 
day,  would  be  called,  and  properly  so,  a  corrupting  of  the  natioiial  re^ 
presentation.  Under  Louis  XV.  when  Duclos  wrote,  they  most  have 
entertained  but  very  loose  and  erroneous  ideas  of  the  dignities  anl 
duties  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  for  Duclos  thus  to  hold  up 
as  an  object  almost  of  eulogium,  one  of  the  greatest  crim^  whidi  the 
French  nation  has  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  despot  of  Plessis  les  Tours. 
Louis  corrupted  the  judges  as  well  as  the  deputies  of  the  people,  md 
enriched  them  with  the  spoils  of  those  whom  they  condemned.     An 


*  It  would  be  endlegs  to  enumerate  the  absurdities  to  which  be  bad  leuiiMi  to 
ward  off  death,  which  he  so  much  feared.  We  shall  merely  mention  two.  He  bad 
brought  irom  Cologne  some  of  the  pretended  bones  of  the  three  Eastern  Kings  mho 
are  said  to  have  Tisited  the  infant  Christ,  and  which  bones  were  supposed  to  be  of 
sovereign  virtue  in  the  cure  of  royal  ailments.  In  a  letter  of  Louis's  u>  one  of  tfee 
Priors  of  JVb^re  Dame  de  Salles,  he  vehemently  entreats  of  Our  Lady  to  grant  him  a 
quartan  fever,  as  his  physicians  assure  him  that  this  is  the  only  malady  wlucb  if 
good  for  the  health. 
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author  litde  known  out  of  France,  Pierre  JMa^Ateir,  who  had  the  im- 
pttdeace  to  write  an  eulogium  of  Louis  XI.,  says  of  this  monarchi 
^  that  justice  put  her  sword  more  frequently  than  her  balance  into  his 
hand,  which  be  made  many  of  the  nobles  severely  feel,  whose  trial  was 
generally  preceded  by  their  execution."  This,  notwithstanding  Pierre 
Mathieu's  admiration  for  his  royal  master,  sounds  more  like  an  epigram 
upon  him  than  any  thing  else.  Some  authors  have  set  down  as  a  trait  of 
profound  policy,  Louis's  familiarising  himself  with  the  people,  visiting 
obscure  citizens,  enquiring  into  their  family  afiairs,  sitting  at  their 
tables  and  partaking  of  their  luunble  fare,  and  in  turn  permitting  them 
to  appear  at  his  own  royal  banquets.  As  he  wished  to  lessen  the  in** 
fluence  af  the  nobles,  it  was  good  policy,  as  they  suppose,  on  his  part, 
to  make  himself  beloved  by  the  people  and  give  them  consideration. 
But  it  is  probable  that  there  was  more  of  fancy  and  whim  than  of 
policy  in  these  familiarities ;  and  that,  being  naturally  affable,  inquisi* 
tive,  and  anxious  to  discover  the  truth,  he  had  adopted  an  equal  con* 
descension  towards  every  class  of  his  subjects.  If  he  had  been  so  de- 
surous  of  securing  the  good  will  and  affection  of  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  he  would  not  have  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  bound 
in  pairs,  several  citizens  of  Paris,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  correspond* 
ence  with  his  enemies.  He  would  have  treated  with  less  barbarity 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  he  conquered* 
The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  character  is,  perhaps,  \he  ascen* 
dancy  which  he  dlowed  some  of  those  in  menial  situations  about  his 
person  to  acquire  over  him.  Some  of  these  so  captivated  his  confi* 
dence,  that  he  entrusted  them  with  several  most  important  missions 
and  affairs  of  state.  But  still  more  extraordinary  and  altogether 
odious  was  the  degrading  familiarity  which  existed  between  him  and 
his  prevot,  the  atrocious  Tristan  the  Hermit,  a  wretch  who  took  a  fe» 
rocious  delight  m  executing  the  cruel  orders  of  his  master.  This 
horrid  being  he  called  his  gossip.  With  the  exception  of  the  barbarian 
Czar  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  the  history  of  modern  times  offers  no  other 
example  of  a  prince  who  took  a  pleasure  in  witnessing  with  his  own 
eyes  the  executions  he  had  ordered,  and  who  afterwards  amicably 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  still  dripping  with  the  blood  of 
his  victims.  Louis  may  be  more  easily  pardoned  for  having  conferred 
the  title  of  Count  de  Meulan  upon  his  barber  OUvier  le  Dain,  who 
served  him  faithfully  and  proved  himself  a  brave  captain.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  valiant  barber  had  a  spice  of  the  villain  in  him,  lik^  most 
of  those  who  enjoyed  the  favour  or  confidence  of  Louis :  he  was  hanged 
in  the  following  reign  for  having,  during  the  time  of  his  power  and 
credit,  caused  to  be  strangled,  the  husband  of  a  lady,  whose  life 
he  had  promised  to  spare  as  the  price  of  the  wife's  submission  to  his 
desires.  This  trait  proves  him  to  have  been  a  worthy  favourite  of  such 
a  despot.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Jaques  Coittier,  his  physician, 
contrived  to  inspire  Louis  with  so  wholesome  a  fear  of  him ;  he  ob- 
tained from  him  any  thing  and  every  thing  he  wished ;  he  spoke  to 
him  with  arrc^ance,  and  even  insolence,  without  bringing  down  upon 
himself  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant.  He  often  said  to  him,  ^^  I  know  that 
you  wiU  serve  me  some  fine  morning  as  you  have  served  so  many 
others,  but  I  swear  to  you  that  you  shall  live  but  eight  days  after." 
By  this  extravagant  threat  he  worked  upon  Louis's  credulity  and  fears. 
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It  was  owing  to  the  same  causes  that  he  spared  the  life  of  an  astrolo- 
eer,  whom  he  had  doomed  to  death,  hut,  wishing  to  prove  the  fidlacy  of 
his  art,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  foretdl  the  period  of  his  own  d^th, 
to  which  the  wily  juggler  replied  with  apparent  9a«g  froid^  that  it 
would  take  place  exactly  three  days  before  that  of  his  majesty. 
The  King's  dread  of  his  physician  will  appear  the  less  surprising,  if 
we  recollect  in  what  continual  fear  of  death  the  monarchs  of  that  day 
were ;  when  their  distrust  and  dread  of  treachery  were  such,  that  at 
then*  interviews  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  strcMig  bars  of 
wood  or  iron,  through  the  intervak  of  which  they  passed  their  hands. 
It  was  thus,  that  Edward  of  England  and  Louis  met  at  Pequigny.  '^  On 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,''  says  Comines,  ^  was  erected  a  strong  palisa- 
ding of  wood,  similar  to  that  of  which  the  cages  of  lions  are  made,  and 
the  distances  between  the  bars  were  only  large  enough  to  allow  an  arm 
to  pass  through."  In  like  manner  it  was  with  a  stroi^  grating  be- 
tween them  that  Louis  and  the  Constable  of  France  met  to  treat  of 
their  differences.  Louis  and  his  brother  monarchs  knew  too  well  the 
danger  of  putting  confidence  in  each  other's  honour.  It  was  for  having 
blindly  confided  in  the  word  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  Louis  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  chateau  of  Peronne,  and  was  d>liged,  as  the  price 
of  his  liberty,  to  assist  the  duke  in  exterminating  the  revolted  inhalMtants 
of  Li^e.  Louis,  however,  seemed  to  have  had  as  little  regard  to  his 
word  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy :  he  judged  of  others  by  himself,  and 
in  that  age  he  was  not  often  mistaken  in  so  doing.  A  favourite  expres- 
sion of  his  was,  ^'  he  that  knows  not  how  to  dissemble,  knows  not  how 
to  reign."  If  this  be  true,  few  kings  knew  better  hpw  to  reign  than  be. 
It  was  only  when  he  swore  upon  the  true  cross  of  SU  Loy  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  bound ; — as  for  all  other  oaths,  he  held  himself  dispensed 
from  observing  them,  unless  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do  so.  Louis 
is  the  first  of  die  French  monarchs,  who  took  the  title  of  ^  MoH  CJait- 
Hany^  though  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  number  who  had  less  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  but,  as  a  compensation,  no  one  could  be  a  more 
scrupulous  observer  of  devotional  practices  and  the  dues  of  the  church. 
In  1481,  he  visited  for  seven  days  successively  the  tomb  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin, and  gave  an  offering,  each  time,  of  thirty-one  golden  crowns :  thb 
was  his  usual  donation  when  he  visited  a  church,  or  heard  mass,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Queen.  On  Assumption  day,  he  gave  three  times  as 
many  golden  crowns  as  he  was  years  old ;  and  during  the  last  years  of 
lus  life,  he  was  so  profiise  of  donations  to  the  churches,  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  domains  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

Notwithstanding  his  tyranny  and  superstition,  France  was  near  being 
indebted  to  him  for  a  general  code  of  laws,  and  a  unity  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  which  he  had  conceived  the  idea.  But  these  wise  and 
useful  intentions  did  not  receive  their  execution  till  the  revolution  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
which  he  established  for  his  own  personal  service,  have  become  a  ge- 
neral advantage.  It  was  Louis  also,  who  first  introduced  Swiss  stipen- 
diaries to  serve  as  his  life-guards,  as  if  Frenchmen  were  not  the  fittest 
guardians  of  the  throne  and  monarch  oT  France,  .  D.  S^ 
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The  Song  of  Deborah. 

Oh  the  wing  of  the  whirlwind  Jehovah  hath  past, 

And  the  turrets  of  Harosheth  shook  to  the  blast, 

And  the  mountains  of  £dom  were  crumbled  to  dust, 

As  the  lightnings  of  wrath  on  their  proud  foreheads  burst  I 

The  Canaanite  came  like  the  grasshopper  down — 
Like  the  grasshopper  now  that  the  tempest  hath  strewn — 
And  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  his  battle  array 
Hath  past  like  the  chaff  in  the  tempest  away ! 

Oh  proudly  the  war-horse  was  pawing  the  plain 
And  proud  was  the  boast  of  the  warrior-train ! 
But  the  red-star  in  Heaven  hath  wither'd  their  force, 
And  Kishon  hath  swept  them  away  in  his  course ! 

And  his  bride  looked  forth  from  her  latticed  tower. 
When  the  soft  dew  was  sinking  on  tree  and  on  flower  ; 
And  she  thought  as  the  gust  of  the  night^wind  swept  by, 
*Twas  Sisera*s  chariot  in  triumph  drew  nigh. 

And  she  watch'd  tiU  the  last  dun  star  of  the  night 
Had  faded  away  in  the  morning  light — 
"  Why  tarry  his  chariot-wheeb  thus  ?"  she  cried, 
**  O  haste  with  thy  spoils  to  the  arms  of  thy  bride !" 

But  far  from  his  bridal  bower  away. 

In  the  tent  of  the  stranger  proud  Sisera  lay — 

With  the  dust  for  his  couch — and  the  worm  at  his  side, — 

AU  headless  he  lies— he  hath  Death  for  his  bride ! 

w. 


BISHOP   BLAISE,   THE   ASH-WADDLER. 

St&ollino  one  morning  in  the  Spring  of  18 —  through  a  village  in 
the  north  of  merry  Devon,  I  observed  young  Isaac  WaU  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Bishop  Blaise,)  the  roving  ash-waddler,  in  hot  argu- 
ment with  his  worship  the  Justice.  Isaac  was  mounted  on  a  fine  ath- 
letic ass,  garnished. on  all  sides  with  tinker's  tools  and  bags  of  wood- 
ashes.  On  the  beast's  withers  crouched  a  young  otter  snarling  at  the 
Justice  as  he  flourished  his  staff  at  the  waddler ;  who,  with  the  end  of 
a  long,  brown,  polished,  and  rudely-carved  pastoral  crook,  restrained 
his  httle  amphibious  friend  from  attacking  his  worship.  He  occasion- 
ally took  the  mitre  from  his  head,  and  shook  it  in  the  Justice's  face ; 
and  ever  and  anon  shed  a  cloud  of  dust  from  his  patched  clerical  gown 
on  his  worship's  garments.  These  were  quite  in  the  old  fashion — 
quaint,  bizarre,  imposing,  and  affected.  The  style  is  now  perhaps 
rooted  out  from  its  few  strong  holds  even  in  the  heart  of  Devon.  He 
wore  a  blue  coat,  bedecked  with  silver  coins,  cuffed  and  collared  witli 
rich  crimson  velvet.  His  vest  was  a  long-flapped  flowery  brocade 
— a  cravat  of  fine  muslin,  with  a  running  pink  border,  encircled  his 
neck.  His  nether  garments  were  greasy  buckskins  and  yam  stockings 
of  the  old  card  pattern,  wherein  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  shouldered 
each  other,  ace  shouldered  deuce,  diamond  flamed  cheek  by  jowl  with 
spade  and  every  card  in  the  pack  flaunted  'twixt  ankle  and  knee-band. 
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His  worship  was  about  fifty  years  of  age^  &I  uid  tinlettered :  one  who 
loved  the  ways  of  old,  and  had  not  been  a  score  of  miles  from  bis  se- 
cluded domains  (as  he  often  boasted)  above  thrice  in  his  life.  ¥rhen  I 
approached,  he  was  loud  in  interrogatories.  ^  How  dare  yoo, 
Sirrah  ?"  quoth  he,  ^^  How  dare  you  travel  the  country  in  that  guise, 
with  a  pedlar's  pack  on  your  back  too,  when  the  maggot  for  ilfidt 
dealing  bites  ?  How  dare  you  keep  an  alehouse  by  £zmcK»r  yonder 
without  a  license?  What  warranty  hold  you?  Where's  your  con- 
science ?'* 

'^  Shut  up  your  worshipful  head,"  replied  Blaise,  drawing  himself 
proudly  up,  and  exhibiting  a  large  woolcomb  as  he  spoke.     ^'  A  man's 
conscience  must  have  a  broad  pair  of  shoulders  in  these  days ;  and 
many  do  that  without  authority  which  I  do  by  statute.     Talk  to  such 
men  of  conscience.    I  am  a  woolcomber's  son.  Sir !  Who  does  not  re> 
member   Sampson  Wall,  my   father?   Did  he  not  parade  in  proper 
trappings  as  Blaise  the  good  Bishop's  representative,  for  nine  siicoessife 
years  ?  He  died,  Sir,  while  officiating  in  the  old  rite,  with  his  friends 
and  the  fellow-craftsmen  who  honoured  him  as  their  chief  around  him, 
in  an  open  street  of  his  native  town — a  woolcomber  to  the  last,  with 
this  mitre  on  his  head,  this  comb  in  his  left  and  this  crook  in  Yon  ligbt 
hand,  and  these  robes  flowing  about  him,  as  the  proxy  of  the  trade's 
patron  saint.    I  have  worn  them  ever  since ;  and  while  a  rag  of  them 
hangs  to  its  neighbour  I  'U  not  cast  them  off,  for  the  good  old  man's 
sake,  who  impoverished  himself  to  school  such  a  truant,  wandering 
ungrateful,  tinker-loving  rogue  of  a  fellow  as  I  was.     I  am  a  wool- 
comber's  son.  Sir,  and  therefore,  thanks  to  Billy  Pitt's  A<:t,  can  cany 
on  any  art,  trade,  or  mystery  whatsoever,  and  wheresoever,  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  any  dweller  in  the  land,  beyond  the  Universi^  pro- 
ducts.    I  bite  my  nail  at  your  worship.     You  have  been  wooing  and 
hankering  after  Jacob  Shapcot's  daughter  Ally  these  three  years;  bol^ 
mark  me,  to  spite  your  worship  much  and  please  myself  a  litde,  I H 
set  about  a  lusty  courtship  to  her  at  once,  and  if  I  do  not  feik  yea  cot 
of  all  likelihood  of  ringing  the  beauty,  why  mandamus  me  !" — ^Pooh! 
pooh  !"  pettishly  ejaculated  the  Justice,  while  Blaise  struck  beds  into 
his  '^  palfrey's"  sides,  and  went  off  at  a  strong  gallop  through  theviBage. 
About  a  year  after,  I  met  with  the  wa4.dler  again,  and  inquired  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  wooing.    ^^  Sir !"  said  he,  '^  it  was  a  wiude  month 
before  I  was  cheered  with  a  single  glance  of  my  lady  goodludL  :  thus 
it  happened.    It 's  a  custom  with  us  here  in  Devon  to  cure  a  favoken 
lip  by  stealing  unperceived  behind  the  door  at  new-moon-tide,  and 
then  and  there  with  closed  eyes  devoutly  singing  certain  old  rhymes, 
which  you  shall  hear  anon,  'twixt  the  intervals  of  bussing.     Sweet 
Ally  had  bitten  her  lips  so  fiercely  at  my  warm  courtship  one  evemn^ 
that  when  I  came  to  see  her  the  next  night,  my  damsel's  mouth,  was 
sore  and  rough.     The  young  moon  had  just  then  broken  up  ftxMi  her 
soft  cloudy  pillow,  so  that  I  suspected  what  the  lass  was  bent  on  by  her 
attempting  so  often  to  creep  to  the  doorway  unseen.     I  marred  her 
project  thrice  by  a  roguish  glance,  and,  having  a  pleasant  quiddit  in 
my  pate,  suddenly  bade  the  hearth-group  good  night.     But  deuce  a  step 
stepped  I  across  the  threshold.     Ally  had  darkened  the  doorway  for 
her  own   purposes,  and   I  taking  advantage  of  the  cunningly  con- 
trived murkiness,  slipped  into  the  nook  unperceived,  instead  of 
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•Ut.  Anon  comes  my  lass,  with  lid  kiaslng  lid^  stealthily  and  l%htly 
as  fawn  going  to  brook,  when  somewhat  scared  by  the  low  patches  of 
cloud,  that  swiftly  scudding  'twixt  sun  and  glade,  checquer  her  verdant 
path.  My  cheek  was  lowered  to  the  height  of  her  mouth,  and  dex- 
trously  did  I  contrive  on  her  approaching,  directed  only  by  her  warm, 
short,  fluttered  breathings,  to  be  saluted — thrice  saluted  by  the  comely 
lass.  <  Wall !  Wall !  I  love  thee  I  And  may  thy  virtue  now  cure  me !' 
sang  she,  and  the  words  floated  to  my  pleased  ear,  soii,  low,  and  indis^ 
tinct^  as  the  gentle  talk  of  a  dreaming  birdlet.  She  bussed  again,  and 
then  chaunted  loudly  and  triumphantly 

*  WaU !  Wall !  I  Ve  kissed  thee,  Wall  f 
Wall !  Wall !  I  've  wooed  thee,  Wall ! 
And  none  hare  seen  my  love  to  WaU !' 

^  Say  you  so,  darling  ?'  cried  I,  suddenly  clasping  her  up  in  my  arms^ 
and  kissing  her  warmly, — ^  Say  you  so,  bird,  to  Wall's  face  ?'  And  I 
danced  out  into  view  with  her  as  I  spoke ;  while  Ally  shrieked,  her 
mammy  frowned,  and  her  stout  brothers  crowded  about  us,  dancing, 
gibing,  and  frightening  the  caged  blackbird's  head  from  beneath  his 
wing,  by  their  peals  of  jollity.  *  Now,  Ally,  lass,'  continued  I,  as  the 
roar  abated,  ^  you  said  last  night,  that  you  would  be  wooed  willingly 
by  Blaise,  if  ever  you  gave  his  sooty  cheek  a  salute.  Henceforth,  I 
am  a  free  suitor,!  But  come,  folks,  who  says  a  clear  floor  for  a  fall  ?' 
*  I  '11  veil  any  o'  my  buoys  upo'  the  lime-ash  that  do  zay  noa  ?'  cried 
old  Shapcot,  shaking  his  stick.  This  was  enough.  One  of  the  youths 
immediately  dofied  woollens,  and  slipped  into  his  corded  jacket,  and 
shin-facers.  Our  shoes  were  then  rigidly  inspected  by  the  old  man, 
who  was  chosen  ^  tryer,'  and  neither  nail  being  found  in  the  bottoms 
nor  tinplate  inserted  atween  the  soles,  we  tippled  a  cup  of  cider  to  each 
other's  health,  shook  hands,  and  manoeuvred  for  a  grab.  In  two  min- 
utes I  felled  the  youngster  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist  and  toe-touch.  While 
gratulations  were  showered  upon  me  for  this  feat,  I  cast  my  eye  round, 
and  in  the  winding  of  the  staircase,  detected  Ally  peeping  over  her  sis- 
ter's shoulder  at  the  sport.  She  drew  back  the  moment  she  encoun- 
tered my  glance,  but  little  Admonition  boldy  kept  her  place.  I  had 
another  of  the  sturdy  youngsters  down  in  a  twinkling ;  but  Michael, 
the  nestletripe  of  the  sons,  baffled  me  long.  I  threw  him  once  on  his 
side,  again  on  two  joints ;  and  had  almost  brought  him  to  another 
half-fall,  which  would  have  won  me  the  bout,  when  the  fellow  slipped 
aside,  and  wiped  ofl*  one  from  his  score,  by  turning  my  own  strength  so 
cleverly  in  his  favour,  as  to  tilt  me  on  the  hip.  I  was  up  and  at  it  again 
with  a  hot  brow  and  a  beating  heart  in  a  moment.  He  was  a  stifl"  one, 
and  the  time  we  had  agreed  upon  for  fair  collar  and  elbow  play,  passed 
ofl*  in  striving,  and  wheedling,  and  tempting,  and  kicking ;  still  he  was 
on  his  legs.  I  marvelled !  Ally's  eye  was  again  upon  me.  I  saw  it 
not,  but  felt  it,  or  fancied  I  felt  it,  on  my  flaming  cheek.  Anon,  in 
came  Mike  for  a  grip  at  my  belly-band,  or  a  kidney-hug.  But  I  was 
'ware  of  him^  and  whipping  out  my  gam,  clutched  him  by  shoulder  and 
brisket.  He  went  over,  flying  horse-fashion  in  a  trice.  Well  I  upon 
this,  forth  totters  old  Shapcot  himself,  firom  his  elbow-chair,  to  play 
me  out.  The  dusty  protectors  which  he  drew  from  a  dark  nook  by 
the  chimney-side  were  of  rough  bark ;  for  he  cleaved  to  the  fashions 
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of  his  forciires,  aad  preferred  the  skin  of  a  stout  oak  to  gaud  bk 
filiiiMy  rather  than  the  tough  hide  of  a  bulK  They  were  cosily  lined 
with  thidL  flannel,  but  still  lacked  padding  to  fit  them  to  his  wsDing 
wtthersUns.  ^  Look  tha  there,  Ikey,'  said  he,  as  we  pledged  the  pre- 
paratory healthy---'  Look  at  them  trovies.  I  won  thic  pair  o'  leatheml 
at  Soathmolton  nineteen  year  agone  come  Yeaster ;  that  ims  at  King^»* 
nymptoB,  the  month  avore  Ally  were  bwoam'd ;  and  thuc  odiem  at 
Yemmacott,  the  day  I  were  morried.  ^  Win  me,  and  wear  me,'  tboa 
aets't  Munplered  upo'  th'  hand  o'  dm,  wi'  green  and  red  silk;  but 
there  they  ha'  hung,  and  there  they  shall  hang  untouched,  so  kaig  as 
ever  Geakup  Shapcot  do  zuck  wind.  Now  come  on  oot.  I  drovth 
un  lads  by  die  vore  hip  vor  a  virkin  o'  yeal.  Come  on  Ik^.  If  I 
dwoant  scat  tha,  christen  me  twoad.'  Lord  love  you  !  I  could  have 
carried  him,  poor  withered  rogue,  to  my  hut  by  Ezmoor,  eaaily  as 
crow  does  dry  elm-twig  to  her  nest  But  I  dallied  with  him — pre- 
tending to  put  out  all  my  craft  and  strength ;  and  at  last,  when  the  dd 
man  sweated  and  blowed  nigh  to  bursting  hk  wrinkled  faiide,  lee  myadf 
sink  gently  down  beneath  him  as  a  matter  of  policy.  And  then  to  hear 
the  breatlUess  old  body  tryuig  in  vain  to  squeak  Victoria !  A !  'twas 
fine !  The  boys  chuckled ;  the  dame  chirruped ;  and  down  came  the 
gu-ls  with  kisses  and  ccmdolements.  When  the  first  burst  of  U9  joy 
was  over,  he  sat  cool,  solemn,  and  dignified ;  aflecting  to  treat  his  co»- 
quest  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  I  was  certainly,  he  said^  oae  of  the 
best  players  he  had  ever  mated  with ;  but  few  could  evade  his  bacfc> 
clamp :  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  levelled  by  Jacob  Shapcot.  The  sobs 
laughed  again ;  and  he  mutaking  the  cause  of  their  mirth  (for  I  feigned 
to  be  chapfallen,  though  Mike  and  his  brothers  knew  1k>w  the  afiur 
was  managed),  reproved  three,  and  whacked  the  fourth  fior  soaiii^  at 
a  beaten  man. 

^  Supper,  drmk,  and  nutty  mirth  succeeded ;  but  Alice  was  icy,  aad 
the  Justice's  bags  sat  heavy  on  the  mind  of  the  dame-     Litdfe  Advooi^ 
tion,  my  trusty  ally,  after  long  noting  her  sister's  deportmenly  at  last 
stole  out,  winking  to  me  as  she  went,  and  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  with  a  few  ashes  in  the  comer  of  her  bib,  n^ch  she  8l^y  manag- 
ed to  empty  unseen  into  my  palm.    ^  It 's  the  web  o'  di'  oold  gander's 
voot,'  whispered  she ;  '  she  died  a  Monday.    I've  a  burned  k  Ar  dia 
— -Dooey  just  gie't  to  th'  cretur  in  her  drink,  and  111  wamnt  she^ 
love  'e    It 's  a  sure  charm,  and  ha'  been  tried  scaures  o'  times.    If  yo« 
do  but  offer  zider  to  her,  wi  'th'  ashes  in  't,  she 's  witched  by  \  and  w3l 
she,  niil  she,  the  twoad  can't  but  drink— <mce  down— and  job's  anvfr 
—-she  h  thine  for  zertain.'    I  pretended  to  laugh  at  her  lor  a  litde 
fool ;  but  warm  was  the  kiss  which  I  pressed  on  the  sua-bumt  caris 
that  shaded  her  brow,  and  I  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  sprinkle  a 
hal^fiUed  jug  with  a  few  of  the  ashes.    I  had  not  die  lent  hope  that 
the  proud  hussy  would  take  drink  from  my  hand,  and  advanced  trem- 
bling with  liquor  and  anxiety  to  Ally's  seat.    Judge  of  my  wonder^  when 
she  not  only  eagerly  clasped  the  jug,  but,  instead  of  sippii^  like  Inrd 
at  fiowery  dew-cup,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  she  Mnifirogily 
quafied  off  die  whole  contents.    There 's  vhtue  in  an  old  gander^  Ibot, 
thought  I,  and  who  knows  the  hick  of  the  looby  oalf  ?    Justice^  your 
worshipful  hopes  totter.     The  ashes  left  a  grey  bow  above    Ally  9 
upper  Hp,  and  ere  her  smooth  round  arm  reached  it,  the  brodiers'  eyes 


wore  one  and  ill  fited  on  her.-  She  stared  at  her  ami)  afteir  ahe  had 
passed  it  lightly  across  her  mouth,  and  blushing  deeply^  looked  ab^out^ 
to  ace  if  any  one  had  dbserved  her.  The  youths^  as  well  as  Ally^  sus- 
pected what  I  had  aceomplished;  and  burst  into  an  uproar  of  laughter, 
the  niQiDent  Ally's  eye  was  fearfully  bent  on  them.  Litde  Admonidon 
said,  that  I  had  succeeded  in  fiting  a  crooked  pin  in  her  sister's  skirt 
too,  and  the  poor  maiden  deeming  herself  witched  to  have  me,  tun 
out  of  the  kitchen,  to  search  her  garments  for  the  obnoxious  pin. 
Addy  told  me  that  she  could  not  find  it,  and  while  my  lass  fretted  in  h^ 
ebamber,  I,  spite  of  the  frowns  of  dame,  rejoiced  at  the  hearth-side. 
My  otter,  Tommy,  soon  after  crept  into  the  place,  with  a  live  fish  in 
his  mouth ;  and  while  I  was  caressing  the  obedient  and  Well  educated 
fittle  beast,  Bob,  <  Gentleman  Bob,'  the  farmer's  eldest  son,  proposed 
an  otter  chase  at  day-break.  The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation ; 
Orders  were  issued  to  die  prentices  for  a  gathering  of  efficient  doga 
among  the  neighbours ;  and  after  a  little  lingering,  and  peepmg  into  the 
empty  jugs,  we  all  staggered  bed  ward. 

*^  The  doze  of  age  after  a  tipsy  frolic  is  shorter  than  the  sleep  of  youth 
-^-the  married  man  who  has  been  merry  and  wild  overnight,  leaves  his 
bed  the  next  morning  long  before  the  bachelor— Jacob  Shapcot,  with 
tracked  voice,  rheumy  eyes,  and  sage  long  visage,  was  the  first  of  the 
fenrily  that  appeared  in  the  kitchen  at  day-br^.  He  cast  a  rueftd 
and  repentant  look  at  the  reliques  of  the  night's  reveliy,  and  hurried  up 
has  people,  so  that  the  hunt  might  be  finished  early  enough  for  them 
to  set  about  their  usual  avocations,  within  an  hour,  at  the  latest,  after 
the  customaiy  time.  He  was  just  as  sparing  of  his  morning  cups,  a^ 
he  had  been  lavish  of  his  liquor  overnight.  After  a  single  draught 
each,  the  young  men  speedily  equipped  themselves  in  baragan  jackets, 
laced  boots,  stout  hose,  and  straw  nats,  for  the  sport.  Ally,  with  her 
nightcap  awry,  peeped  out  of  her  woodbine-shaded  lattice ;  but  seeing 
me  in  the  yard  below,  blushed,  tittered,  and  drew  back  again  in  a  mo- 
ment. At  length,  armed  with  pikes,  dung-forks,  hOes,  and  poles,  with 
farmer  Crane's  Towler,  Toby  Abbott's  Brandy,  a  couple  of  hounds 
&at  were  billeted  on  Bob,  his  own  private  professiomd  tykes,  and 
some  dossen  yappers  and  yellers  of  all  shapes  apd  breeds,  we  started  to 
the  number  of  a  score  and  a  half  towards  the  neighbouring  stream. 

^  We  turned  ofi*  at  the  boundary  bridge  of  the  good  Squire's  park, 
through  which  the  water  flowed.  The  old  hunters  that  sauntered 
about  beneath  the  oaks  in  the  lawn,  pricked  up  their  ears  at  Towler's 
first  joyful  note,  when  freed  from  the  coupling  leathers,  and  galloped 
down  at  full  speed  towards  the  palings,  over  which  they  stretched  theh: 
necks  and  watched  our  proceedings,  apparently  with  the  most  intense 
longing  and  interest  A  meek  doe  had  stolen  charily  down  to  the 
bank  within  the  park,  from  whence  she  was  scared  in  the  midst  of  her 
draught,  by  the  sudden  plash  of  a  leaping  fish ;  and  ere  she  had  tripped 
thrice  her  length  up  the  hill^de  coppice,  Towler's  voice  struck  her 
motionless  with  fear.  The  hares  forgot  their  gambols,  and  scampered 
away  to  cover,  from  which  a  few  of  them  immediately  stole  out  iigain, 
some  few  bounds,  and  sitting  erect  on  their  strong  haunches,  with 
extendi  ears,  and  searching  eyes,  peered  anxiously  around.  The 
rooks  in  the  wood  behind  the  old  mansion-house  began  to  caw  most 
querulously,  and  flapped  about  ttie  tops  of  the  elms  for. many  minutest 
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after,  while  the  watch-dogfs  far  and  near  responded  in  hoarse  graff 
tones  to  Towler's  musical  bay. 

^  The  banks  were  nigged  and  beetling ;  some  of  our  dogs  pried  w»Qy 
beneath  them  with  nose  and  eye,  while  others  beat  landward  roond, 
and  we,  with  pole  and  pike,  searched  about  the  roots  of  every  (Ad  tree 
that  baUied  in  the  water,— disturbing  the  luridng  Jack  fix>m  Ins  lair, 
and  driving  the  mottled  trout  like  arrows  up  the  stream.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  old  Brandy,  the  mother  of  the  subscription  pack,  spoke  in 
a  gleeful  and  decided  tone  !  Every  eye  and  ear  was  turned  towards 
such  prime  authority ;  those  who  were  on  the  opposite  bank  dashed 
into  the  stream,  and  in  a  few  moments  men  and  dogs  were  all  asMoii- 
bled  round  the  pack-mother.  Meantime  she  was  driving  her  dear, 
melodious  voice  into  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  barley-straw,  somt  four 
feet  or  so  from  the  water's  edge.  There  was  evidendy  an  otter's  haunt 
beneath,  and  we  sturdily  set  about  thwacking  and  thumping  the  ground 
with  our  poles.  The  true  dogs  parted  off  again :  some  l^ook  them- 
selves to  the  stream,  paddling  cautiously  about  within  a  yard  or  two  of 
the  bank ;  others  posted  themselves  along  the  maigin,  all  joyfully 
^ving  tongue  and  anxiously  waiting  for  tlw  burst.  Out  he  came  at 
last,  and  a  chain  of  strong  bubbles  showed  his  course  and  veloctty  of 
dash,  down  the  stream.  There  was  a  moment !  There  was  a  time  of 
shouting,  hurrying,  cheering,  and  heart-beating !  Away  went  the  dogs 
after  the  game,  swimming  with  all  their  might  on  the  track  of  his  vent- 
ings,  or  following  in  full  cry  along  the  banks.  Some  of  ns  dieered  on 
the  pack,  while  a  few  of  the  most  active  cut  across  to  the  shallows,  and 
plunging  hip  deep  in  them,  with  ready  poles  and  erected  spears,  waited 
the  divers  approach.  Onward  he  bore  in  gallant  style,  maiming  die  dogs 
who  headed  him,  snapping  at  spear  and  pole,  and  evading  eveiy  jaw- 
clutch  and  thrust  by  dip  or  parry.  Finding  us  drawn  up  in  such  for- 
midable array  on  his  course,  he  rose  for  a  moment,  opened  hb  strong 
jaws,  gasped  convulsively,  grinned  at  the  nearest  hound,  and  dmi^ 
again  dragged  him  by  the  leg  under  the  water.  The  victim  was  brave 
Towler  a  rough  and  a  rigid-toothed  dog,  but  what  chance  has  tyke 
with  otter  in  the  bed  of  a  river  ?  I  hooked  him  up  with  my  paeHoral, 
when  almost  at  his  last  gasp.  He  was  hurt  in  twenty  plac»,  blee^ng 
from  heel  to  wither,  water-blind,  deaf,  and  lame  ;  but  his  nose  was  stifl 
alive,  and  on  the  otter's  getting  away  again,  spite  of  his  disaster — 

*  Brave  Towler  led  die  cry.* 

Our  game  soon  after  took  refuge  under  a  shelving  bank.  There  be 
kept  the  bravest  at  bay.  He  sallied  forth  occasionally,  marked  me- 
mentoes of  the  day  on  the  legs  of  six  of  us,  drowned  .two  of  oar  hounds, 
disabled  five,  and  sent  several  with  their  tails  curled  under  their  bdlks 
disconsolate,  sorry,  and  yelping,  towards  home.  Thrice  did  he  'scape 
us  after  we  mooted  him  from  the  bank,  and  as  often  did  our  h^h- 
nosed  dogs  reveal  him  again.  At  last,  with  Towler  somewhat  re^ 
covered,  and  hot  with  revenge,  hanging  on  his  gorge,  while  his  own 
sharp  teeth  were  making  ribbons  of  Brandy's  lug,  I  speared  him.  He 
was  mine  by  the  laws  of  brook  and  fen.  I  carried  him  to  Shapcoi's, 
and  after  laying  the  spoil  at  Ally's  feet,  in  the  presence  o(  the  ftownine 
Justice,  I  dried  my  robes,  adjusted  my  mitre,  mounted  palfrey  Ned, 
slung  Tommy  across  his  withers,  ahd  trotted  merrily  away. 
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Within  a  week  I  cut  the  bark  off  Hosea  Butt's  nose,  after  he  had 
opened  the  pates  of  Mike  and  Bob  at  a  single-stick  match,  and  from 
that  time  who  but  Blaise  the  waddler  was  king  paramount  at  Shap- 
cot's,  with  all  but  the  dame  and  Ally.  I  solaced  them  during  the  first 
three  days  of  March — the  deaf  days j  when  they  fear  to  sow  com  (seed 
never  growing  that  is  buried  at  such  time)  and  none  lifted  up  so  loud  a 
voice  as  Ikey  Wall  at  theur  harvest-home,  when  the  old  man,  with  sons, 
servants  and  assbtant-neighbours  about  him,  according  to  .ancient  cus- 
tom, raised  the  garlanded  oak-bough  from  earth  towards  heaven,  in  token 
of  thanksgiving  for  his  plentiful  crops.  Dozens  whooped  as  the  green 
branch  was  elevated,  but  my  whoop  was  heard  above  all.  The  lass  grew 
more  kind,  but  she  warmed  to  me  slowly.  The  Justice  I  made  a  fool  of, 
in  the  presence  of  Ally,  regularly  once  a  month;  and  whenever  he  sneak- 
ed down  to  the  farmer's,  I,  to  the  horrible  discontent,  fretting,  and  fu- 
ming of  the  dame,  was  found  perched  upon  the  seat  of  honour  allotted 
to  Yus  worship,  from  which,  refusing  to  wag  an  inch,  with  gibe  and  song, 
I  flouted  him  most  respectfully.  He  never  could  find  occasion  to  quar- 
rel with  me  openly,  so  well  did  I  manage  my  taunts  and  girds.  But  the 
bee  stings  sorely  through  his  rose-leaf — the  Justice  felt  my  thrusts, 
though  prettily  veiled,  and  hated  me  most  bitterly.  One  night,  when 
the  dame  expected  his  worship,  she  persuaded  Ally  to  hang  die  rind  of 
a  turnip,  wmch  she  had  contrived  to  pare  off  without  fracture,  on  the 
latch  of  the  door.  Whoever  first  enters  b  fated  to  be  the  bridegroom 
of  the  lass  who  fastens  up  thb  charm ;  and  the  old  woman  was  de- 
urous  of  doing  away  with  the  idea  in  Ally's  mind,  tha^,  having  quaffed 
the  gander's-foot-ash  cider,  she  was  doomed  to  be  linked  to  Blaise — ^by 
hb  worship  being  notified,  under  the  influence  of  a  cantrip  of  equal 
power,  as  the  future  lord  of  her  hand.  I  was  at  the  next  farm  mould- 
ing spoons  of  the  bits  of  metal  which  the  women  had  hoarded,  when 
my  little  ally  warned  me  of  my  peril.  You  may  wonder  why  Admo- 
nition was  so  true  to  my  interest.  Gratitude  made  her  my  firiend.  She 
had  the  hooping-cough  three  years  before,  and  I,  in  pity  to  the  child, 
plucked  a  few  hairs  from  the  brown  streak  that  adorns  my  donkey's 
shoulder,  sewed  them  up  in  a  rag  of  my  gown,  and  hung  the  charm 
with  my  own  hands  about  her  pretty  neck.  She  was  well  in  a  week. 
But  to  proceed,  hb  worship  had  already  ambled  down  the  hill  from 
the  village  church  when  Addy  came  to  me,  but  by  a  cross-path  and 
good  speed  I  reached  the  door  before  him.  Oh !  Saint  Botolph ! 
how  she  stared,  the  old  dame  did — and  how  she  blushed,  my  beauty 
did — ^when  I  entered,  and  taking  the  rind  from  the  latch  unbroken  to 
Ally's  lap,  snatched  a  hearty  buss  for  my  fee.  Shortly  after  in  rolled 
hb  worship,  and  the  first  thing  he  heard  was  litde  Admonition's  tale, 
n^iciously  and  shortly  told,  of  the  turnip  charm.  Sore  was  he  at 
heart,  though  he  affected  to  despise  such  follies ;  and  I  remeipiber 
well,  that  on  the  same  evening  I  gained  a  peg  upon  him  thus  :  Ally, 
by  accident,  laid  the  bellows  on  the  table  whereupon  his  arm  rested, 
and  well  the  fat  gentle  knew,  that  she  who  places  such  an  utensil  on 
the  board  will  be  unlucky  for  three  days  after  if  she  take  it  up  again 
herself.  Well  he  knew,  too,  that  whosoever  relieves  the  slut  of  that 
duty  removes  the  ill-chance  from  her  shoulders  to  hb  own  ;  but  fast  he 
sat  as  roopy  turkey-poult.  I  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  gal- 
lant, but,  finding  him  utterly  currish,  tripped  at  last  across  the  floor 
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and  taking  the  belk>wB  AriMB  his  elbow  hoDg  il  on  ks  1 

He  repented  when  I  touched  it,  but  he  was  then  too^late.    Thus  <^ 

tained  I  a  smile  from  my  rose  of  the  Tailey,  and  many  a  thoiay  look 

did  she  afterwards  inflict  on  her  cowanUy  suitor.    The  dame  foaaed, 

but  I  was  merry  with  little  Addy,  and  buked  in  the  warm  sunny  looks 

of  my  love.    Justice,  thought  I,  to^iay  have  I  dealt  thee  a  poog  in  the 

midriff. 

^  He  was  a  miserly  rogue,  and  once  when  I  came  to  his  house  in  the 
way  of  my  profession,  on  putting  a  handful  from  the  heap  which  be 
warranted  to  be  ashes  of  wood  into  my  mouth,  I  knew,  by  the  amack 
they  left  on  my  tongue,  that  they  were  vilely  adulterated.  'Your 
worship,'  said  I, '  to  every  seam  of  your  wood,  you  have  burnt  lune 
days  gathering  of  cowdal  from  the  moor,  a  hundred  of  turf,  and  many 
a  square  of  tanners'  leather-K:hips,  as  well  as  niggardly  bricks  of  blend- 
ed clay,  small  coal,  and  cinders— my  palate  tells  me  this ;  and^yet  yon 
warrant  the  heap  to  be  all  bard*wood  and  coppice  ash.  Did  you  think 
my  tongue  was  ignorant  as  a  quarry-slate  ? — ^Fie !  fie !'  This  lie  of  hia 
got  abroad;  he  was  nick«named  for  it,  and  I,  by  him,  nKNe  imbbi  tfaan 
ever.  He  has  a  fish-pond  in  his  grounds  which,  tradition  saith,  is  the 
abiding  place  of  a  furious  water^iixy  for  twenty  days  conent  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  century.  I  had  heard  of  the  ^rite's  tiicks  in  the 
days  of  our  grandads,  and  on  the  time  of  his  le^ppearanoe  appraacli- 
ing,  posted  myself,  night  by  night,  near  the  pond,  to  w»tch  his  pranks. 
By  way  of  amusing  myself,  I  gutted  the  water,  with  the  aid  of  Tonmiy, 
my  otter,  and  feasted  my  friends  with  the  spoiL  They  knew  not  where 
I  obtained  the  fish-^t  was  enough  for  them  that  they  had  it  to  prey 
on.  Meantime  I  daily  heard  tales  about  the  Pixy  of  BlackpooL  He 
was  described  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  and  such  feats  were  as- 
signed to  him  as  ear  never  heard  before.  1  still  fished  in  the  waters 
Tommy  and  I — but  deuce  a  smiggott  of  auglit  wonderfiil  saw  we,  save 
and  except  only  a  colossal  carp  now  and  then,  during  ail  onr  watchings. 
At  last,  his  worship,  while  wandering  with  dame  Shapoot  about  hb 
lands  to  astound  her  with  his  rich  possessions  in  beeve  and  fleece,  un- 
consciously neared  (about  sunset)  a  hedge  that  fringed  the  bank  of 
Blackpool.  In  the  heat  of  an  eloquent  sally  on  the  rare  wool  of  hb 
chilver-hogs  then  present,  suddenly  drops  the  nplifred  cane  from  my 
gentleman's  hand,  he  roan  like  a  town-bull,  and  takes  to  his  heeb, 
most  uncourteously  leaving  the  dame  to  setde  with  his  honour  the  Pixy 
fai  the  best  way  she  could.  I  was  up  to  mv  belt  in  water  when  I  heard 
his  shoot  (he  &outs  well,  his  worship  does)  aiding  Tcmimy  to  capture 
a  fine  fish.  I  was  busied,  to  be  sure,  but  I  looked  suddenly  and  care- 
fully about  me,  and  no  pixy  saw  1 — deuce  a  bit  of  one.  The  dame, 
however,  vowed  she  did,  and  sorely  terrified  she  was.  I  found  her 
sprawling  and  praying  on  the  ground — and  most  superfluous  of  kisses 
and  kimhiess  she  became  when  I  raised  her  up.  Aswewalked  towards 
home,  she  lavished  curses,  bitter  as  the  words  to  which  women  are  re- 
stricted could  make,  on  the  cowardly  brutal  Justice,  for  leaving  a  hdp- 
less  woman  in  such  a  situation ;  and  lauded  me  to  the  skies  as  a  mirror 
of  goodness  and  manhood.  Ally  despised  hb  worship,  and  looked 
upon  me  as  a  living  wonder,  for  my  daring  hardihood  in  rescumg  her 
mother  from  the  jaws  of  the  tenrible  Bkckpod  goblin.  I  said  n<Mhing, 
but  eh !  me !  how  I  chuckled !  The  Justice  never  showed  lus  roby 
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noae  at  Shapcot^s  again^  and  malten  went  on  swimmingly  in  favour  of 
Blaiw.     One  night  Ally  stole  out  with  some  other  maids  to  sing — 

'  New  moon !  True  moon — ^teU  unto  me, 
Who  my  love  and  husband  shall  be/ 

I  was  standing  at  her  elbow  when  she  concluded.  She  stuck  the  heart 
of  one  of  Bob's  game-cocks,  that  had  been  killed  in  battle,  with  new 
pins,  placed  it  under  her  pillow  in  a  stocking  which  had  been  thrice 
washed  in  fountain  water,  and  bleached  as  often  in  moonlight :  that 
night  she  confessed  I  was  the  subject  of  her  dreams.  The  charm 
worked  in  favour  of  Blaise.  She  went  to  see  the  sun  and  moon  jig  to- 
gether in  the  brook  on  Easter  morning,  with  her  true  love's  face  laugh- 
ing at  the  fun.  She  glimpsed  the  pecJi  of  my  mitre  in  the  waters,  and 
shrieking  fell — ^into  my  arms !  If  she  loitered  in  the  church-yard  at 
nightfall  to  chaunt — 

<  Hemp  seed  I  set,  and  hemp  seed  I  sow, 
Let  my  benny  boy  come  hither  to  mow/ 

I  was  accidentally  passing  that  way  with  a  scythe  or  a  bill  on  my 
shoulder,  after  assisting  her  brothers  a-field.  Could  she  but  love  me  ? 
Or  was  she  to  fight  fate  ?  When  each  of  us  present  at  a  merry-meeting 
threw  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  fire  (1  need  scarce  say  that  the  owner  of 
the  lock  that  frizzles  without  flaming  is  doomed  to  die  within  the  year) 
she  grew  pale  as  a  lily  when  mine  created  no  blaze.  Then  I  was  sure 
she  loved  me  !  It  was  a  bit  of  my  palfrey's  mane,  but  I  could  not  bring 
the  colour  to  her  cheek  again,  nor  would  she  be  easy  until  she  plucked 
a  curl  from  my  brow,  and  it  threw  up  a  lusty  flame  when  she  cast  it  on 
the  burning  log.  Then  she  moaned  for  my  beast,  and  he,  poor  pal- 
frey, has  lived. five  months  of  his  allotted  time.  I  look  forward  with 
grief  to  the  hour  of  our  parting ;  but  die  he  must  at  the  year's  end — 
that  ^s  fated.  We  played  at  shord  and  pancake  last  Shrovetide,  Ally 
was  lady  of  the  door,  and  caught  me  as  I  was  dropping  my  bit  of 
crockery  on  the  threshold.  Nevertheless  she  did  not  black  my  cheeks 
with  the  frying  pan,  as  by  the  law  of  custom  she  was  entitled  to  do,  but 
gave  me  a  kiss  and  a  cake,  as  if  I  had  succeeded  in  laying  down  my 
shord,  and  escapung  without  detection.  In  fact,  we  are  now  as  fond  as 
two  turtles,  and  to-morrow  Alice  will  be  made  the  bride  of  the  roving 
waddler.  Long  may  she  live  to  vex  the  eye  of  his  worship  by  her 
beauty,  and  to  cheer  my  heart  by  her  loving  tones  !  My  cot  by  Exmoor 
is  fitted  for  her  reception,  and  I  shall  hereafter  limit  my  wanderings  to 
a  day's  tramp ;  but  never  while  I  am  able,  and  she  is  willing,  will  I 
discontinue  my  profitable  and  merry  occupation  of  gathering  ashes  for 
the  soap  folks.  The  hill-side  shall  still  ring  with  my  song---the  metal 
be  fashioned  in  my  moulder — ^the  wood-ash  darken  these  the  robes  of 
my  good  old  father — and  young  and  old  from  village  and  homestead, 
crowd  forth  to  greet  and  employ  their  boon-friend,  their  comforter,  and 
champion, — Bishop  Blaise,  the  ash-waddler.''  A. 
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T%e  Exposition  at  the  Louvre. 


itarts ; 

I*  /--c'ejr  superbt'-magmjimu  !--Um  An^ms  eux-mimu  Arral  eelft— 
eomnu  e'at  cAoniMml-Haitmie  !-^VJ§ngUterre  eat  mue  Hon  de  eomb&i 
I  oh  !  what  will  become  of  her  f  Dear !  what  will  she  do  ? 


Behold  how  each  Gallic  improTer,  in  icience,  mechanici,  aod  arts, 

Ai  be  roami  the  Basaar  of  the  Lourre,  snuib,  shnigi  up  hit  shoulders^  and 

■tarts; 
MimDUu! 
OCielf 

And  its  < 

England  has  no  manufactures  to  rival  the  wonders  we  view. 

Here  is  a  patent  marmUe  pour  perfeetionner  pumpion  soup— 
The  Gods  on  Olympus  complete — tout  en  nure— a  classical  groap ; 
^^uOreflatoru  de  produiti  ekkniquta—o.  clarified  waxen  bougie, 
A  Niobe  after  the  Greek,  and  the  Grotto  of  Pan— en  buquit. 
And  ito  oh !  kc. 

Voiid  du  duipeaux  tamtairta  with  a  jfoloicne  cut  in  the  hold, 
To  let  in  a  current  of  air,  and  give  hot-headed  people  a  cold ; 
Six  irons  with  which  boots  are  heel'd,  so  no  modem  Achilles  miacamef, 
For  he  now  gets  his  tendon  and  shield  where  the  Greek  got  an  anvw— from 
Paru. 
And  its  oh  !  &c. 

A  bam  and  a  head  of  wild  boar  in  a  permanent  jel^  sospended, 

Cinq  wwUUt  de  ekauee  modorupour  un  cabinet  (tauanee  intended ; 

The  elixir  term'd  odontalgique,  which  can  stubbomest  tooth-achet  control, 

Et  tea  poup^ea  parlantea  which  can  squeak  "  papa !  and  mamma  !'* — eoaune  e'eat 

And  ito  oh!  lie. 

For  heads  without  ringlets  or  laurel,  Regnier  fashions  wigs  like  a  wreath, 
While  Deairabode  cuto  oat  of  coral  false  gums  and  unpeHshing  teeth ;  • 

Here  's  a  lady  in  wax  large  as  life,  with  all  the  blonde  lace  she  can  stidL  to, 
And  an  actual  Paris-made  knife  which  will  cut — O  mirabile  dktu  / 
And  ito  oh !  kc. 

A  gross  of  green  spectacles — nails— a  stick  of  diaphanous  wax, 
A  Faunus— one  Pan  and  two  palls — account-books  with  springs  in  tbeir  backs ; 
A  spit,  wheel,  and  flyer,  all  forged  in  France,  with  a  jack-chain  complete; 
A  bladder  with  eatables  gorged— a  portrait  of  Louis  Dixhuit. 
And  ito  oh  !  kc. 

Pour  wfua  dire  en  detail  toutea  lea  ekoaea  there 's  no  time,  so  we  *U  lump  as  we 


Caps,  corkscrews,  cheese,  cucumbers,  clothes ;  glue,  gingerbread,  ginghams,  and 

^lass; 
Pianos,  pipes,  pipkins,  poto,  pattens ;  roure,  rat-traps,  rings,  ratafie,  rice. 
Salt,  sofas,  shawls,  sugar-loaves,  satins ;  doUs,  dredgers,  itelf,  dimity,  dice. 
And  ito  oh !  kc. 

Through  the  fifty-two  rooms  on  a  floor,  now  you  *ve  seen  all  the  lights  in  your 

tour, 
Et  ai  roiu  en  vouUm  encore  voua  lea  verrtM  U  6a«,  dons  la  cour; — 
Out,  pour  lew  commerce  de  la  wur,  c^eatjini — en/in,  e*en  eat  fait, 
Et  la  Orande  Nation,  it  eat  dair^  a  eerad  lea  pauvrea  AngUna. 

And  ito  oh !  what  will  become  of  her  ?  Dear,  what  will  she  do  ? 

England  has  no  manufaotores  to  rival  the  wonders  we  view.  B* 
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Of  ike  Nature  and  DieteHc  U$e  of  Water. 

Watse-drinkers  imagine  that  they  are  drinking  a  perfectly  pure 
dement;  but  the  enquiries  and  experiments  of  natural  philosophers 
have  demonstrated,  that  every  drop  of  water  is  a  world  in  miniature, 
in  which  all  the  four  elements  and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature 
are  combined.  IVoodward,  who  took  particular  pains  to  examine  our 
English  waters,  found  none  of  them  free  from  extraneous  matters. 
Boerhaave  called  the  water  which  the  clouds  send  down  to  us  the  ley 
of  the  atmosphere,  because  it  is  intermixed  with  so  many  foreign 
matters  which  it  envelopes  in  its  descent  through  the  au: :  nay  the  very 
water  that  has  been  purified  by  art  still  contains  a  large  prof)ortion  of 
such  matters.  Distill,  or  filter  water  as  often  as  you  please,  and  it  will 
nevertheless  in  time  turn  putrid  in  the  sun,  and  by  its  bubbles,  scum,  se- 
diment, and  taste,  afibrd  evidence  of  its  irapurity. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  th  1 1  deal  in  exaggeration,  when  I  term 
every  drop  of  water  a  world  in  miniature, .  a  compound  of  p!)  the  four 
elements,  and  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature :  for  I  can  prove  the 
accuracy  of  this  definition  in  every  point. 

Besides  water  itself,  as  the  primary  element,  all  water  contains  a  va^ 
riety  of  earthy  particles.  Pure  water,  when  distilled,  yields  an  earth ; 
and  Boyle  found,  that  after  it  had  been  distilled  two  hundred  tiroes,  it 
still  contained  this  kind  of  matter.  We  know  from  experiments,  that  a 
tea-4poonful  of  water,  ground  in  the  cleanest  glass  mortar,  becomes 
turbid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  quite  thick,  and  as  it 
were  a  solid  body.  Pott  conjectured  that  this  earth  proceeded  from 
the  firiction  of  the  glass,  because  he  found  that  it  was  vitrified  by  a  high 
degree  of  heat :  this  notion,  however,  is  refuted  by  EUer ;  and  not 
only  did  Wallerius  find  the  earth  of  water  ground  in  mortars  of  iron  or 
other  metals  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  that  from  glass-mortars ; 
but  the  presence  of  earth  in  water  may  be  proved  by  other  experi- 
ments, to  which  this  objection  of  the  friction  of  the  glass  will  not  ap- 
ply. A  few  drops  of  oil  of  tartar  dropped  into  water,  will  instantly 
detect  its  earthy  particles.  Woodward  says,  that  we  need  only  let 
water  stand  a  few  days  in  a  clean  closely-covered  glass,  and  abundance 
of  earthy  particles  wUl  not  fail  to  appear.  If  we,  moreover,  consider 
how  much  earthy  matter  water  every  where  meets  with  in  the  air  and 
in  the  ground,  which  it  partly  takes  up  and  carries  away  with  it,  and 
partly  dissolves,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its  presence  in  water. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  aqueducts  were  deposited  thick  incrustations  of 
tuff^one  or  marble-dust,  which  in  time  became  quite  solid:  and  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  there  are  very  few  tea-kettles  in  constant  use  in 
our  immense  metropolis,  but  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon.  In  short, 
all*rain,  river,  and  spring-water,  if  left  to  stand  any  tiihe,  deposits  an 
earthy  sediment. 

Among  the  earthy  matters  in  water,  I  include  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  the  minersd  kingdom  :  a  calcareous  earth,  a  selenitic  matter, 
nay  even  real  iron  are  found  in  it.  Water  contains  also  several  species 
of  salts.  In  rain  and  snow-water  we  discover  an  acid,  arising  firom 
common  salt  and  nitre.  Pliny,  of  old,  regarded  snow-water  as  more 
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fertilizing  than  any  other  on  account  of  its  salts ;  and  for  the 
reason  Bartholin  ascribed  to  it  certain  medicinal  qualities.  It  is  also 
owing  to  the  presence  of  particular  salts  that  washerwomen  find  rain 
and  snow-water  fitter  for  their  purpose  than  spring-walor ;  and  »  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  water,  like  all  salts,  chiystalixes  under  a  cer« 
tain  invariable  angle,  since  the  icy  particles  always  form  tinder  an  ang^ 
of  sixty  degrees,  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  consider  water  in 
general  as  a  species  of  salt,  if  the  other  properties  of  the  salts  did  bat 
coincide  with  this.  In  spring*water  we  find  real  sea-salt  and  nitre : 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  water  can  absorb  all  these  sahs  witii- 
out  occupying  on  that  account  a  greater  space.  The  warmer  water  is, 
the  more  salt  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution ;  boiling  water  will 
dissolve  nearly  its  own  weight  of  salt ;  while  freezing  water,  on  the 
contrary,  deposits  ever  so  small  a  portion  of  salt  that  it  may  have 
taken  up. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Water  contsdns  also  inflammable  or 
sulphurious  particles,  which  manifest  themselves  in  its  sediment,  in  its 
putrefaction,  and  in  many,  chemical  experiments  which  are  recoidedby 
the  best  writers.  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  I  here  aflnde  to  the 
mmeral  waters  only,  some  of  which  actually  take  fire.  CkHnmon  paHid 
water  frequendy  inflames  in  the  same  manner ;  and  nKureover,  the  ex- 
istence of  caloric,  or  fiery  particles,  in  water,  cannot  be  dcrabted ;  for 
without  them  it  would  not  be  a  fluid  but  a  solid  body.  As  soon  as 
water  is  deprived  of  all  its  caloric,  it  contracts,  becomes  more  ponder- 
ous, and  acquires  the  solidity  of  stone.  Muschenbroeck  and  Elkr 
found  that  heat  expands  water  about  a  twenty-fourth  or  twenq^-flixdi 
part ;  and  that  in  passing  from  the  fi-eezmg  point  to  the  degree  of  heat 
at  which  it  begins  to  boil,  it  becomes  about  a  sixty-fifth  part  Ii^it». 
As  then  it  is  the  caloric  or  fiery  particles  alone  which  keep  the  par- 
ticles of  water  so  slightly  connected  that  they  form  a  fluid  body;  the 
presence  of  caloric  in  all  water  must  be  incontestible.  On  thb  acoooDt 
Boerhaave  called  water  a  sort  of  glass,  which  melts  at  the  thirty^hinl 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  vapours  of  which  are  wholly  connoted  of 
small  glass  globules. 

That  water  contains  air,  is  a  point  which  no  one  will  dispute*  It 
has  been  observed  that  this  air  is  expelled  from  die  uitervals  between 
its  particles,  at  a  heat  of  150  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thernMHnetO' ; 
but  that  it  does  not  begin  to  boil  under  212  d^rees.  As  watar,  de- 
prived of  its  air,  occupies  no  smaller  space  than  before,  the  air,  like 
the  dissolved  salts,  cannot  take  up  any  perceptible  space  in  water,  but 
must  insinuate  itself  into  the  minutest  interstices.  Hence  probably  it 
is,  that  the  intermixture  of  air  with  water  takes  place  so  slowly  ;  for  if 
water  that  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  air,  is  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  takes  several  days,  and  even  weeks,  before  the  air  again  com- 
bines with  it :  and  to  this  end  no  shaking  or  a^tation  u  reqniied. 
This  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  most  careful  experimtms  of 
many  eminent  natural  philosophers,  as  Maiiotte,  Boerhaave,  Mnscben* 
broeck,  Nollet,  and  Bamberger;  and  Eller  has  calculatai  that  the 
natural  proportion  of  air  contained  by  common  water,  amoants  to  a 
hundred-and-fiftieth  part. 

As  then  common  water  comprehends  earth,  salts,  caloric,  and  air,  it 
is  evident  that  all  the  four  elements  are  combined  in  every  drop.     But, 
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aMthmkfl,  I  hear  the  inquisitive  reader  exclaim,  how  do  you  make  out 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Nature  ? 

The  minml  kingdom  I  have  already  introduced.  Earth,  lime, 
chalk,  selenitic  matter,  sea-salt,  nitre,  inflammable  matters,  caloric, 
iron,  are  all  associated  in  a  drop  of  water.  We  now  want  nothing  but 
v^etable  and  animal  matter.  * 

All  water  must  contain  a  vegetable  principle,  because  all  vegetables 
are  solely  and  alone  generated  and  nourished  by  it.  That  the  earth 
contributes  nothing  to  this  effect,  is  almost  incontestible.  Many  natu- 
ral philosophers  have  found  by  accurate  experiments,  that  a  vessel  full 
of  mould,  after  a  large  tree  has  grown  in  it,  loses  none  of  its  original 
weight ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  water  used  in  watering  it,  must 
have  exclusively  operated  the  developement,  growth,  add  nourishment 
of  the  tree.  Tim  observation  is  very  old,  and  has  merely  been  con- 
firmed by  the  modems.  As  then  it  is  inferred,  that  the  earth  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  principle  of  vegetables,  philosophers  have  also 
proved  that  water,  considered  per  «e,  is  not  transformed  into  the  sub- 
stances of  plants,  or  converted  into  a  solid  body,  but  that  it  is  only  the 
vehicle  of  the  vegetable  particles,  and  merely  conveys  them  to  the 
plants.  Woodward,  who  thoroughly  investigated  this  subject,  has  de- 
monstrated that  water  itself,  nourishes  plants  no  more  than  earth,  but 
that  it  is  only  the  vehicle  of  the  vegetable  matter ;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  we  must  understand  the  principles  of  the  philosophers,  of  Thales, 
Seneca,  Cicero,  Van  Helmont,  and  others,  when  they  regard  water  as 
the  primary  element  of  all  things,  or  assert  with  PaUssy,  that  without 
water  nothing  can  say — I  exist.  As  then  water  is  capable  of  commu- 
nicating to  all  vegetables  that  by  which  they  become  what  they  are,  it 
must  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
every  drop  of  it  must  comprehend  the  elements  of  thousands  of  different 
plants. 

The  animal  kingdom  alone  now  remains  :  and  this,  too,  inhabits  the 
water.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  fish,  and  the  large  aquatic  insects 
that  dwell  in  it  by  millions  ;  for  the  very  smallest  drops  of  water  have 
their  inhabitants,  which  may  be  discovered  with  suitable  optical  instru- 
ments. Every  body  knows  also  how  soon  animalculse  are  generated  in 
stagnant  water.  'In  long  voyages,  the  water  on  board  ships  becomes 
putrid,  perhaps  three  or  four  times,  and  then  contains  innumerable 
small  worms,  which,  when  they  have  accomplished  the  period  of  their 
existence,  die,  and  then  the  water  again  becomes  drinkable.  Soon 
afterwards,  other  species  of  similar  animalculse  are  generated,  and  the 
water  again  becomes  foul.  If  we  would  preserve  it  from  this  impurity, 
or  destroy  the  worms  which  infest  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  art ;  and  either  bnm  sulphur  in  the  vessels  before  they 
are  filled,  or  drop  into  the  water  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  which 
kiUs  the  animalculs.  There  are  good  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the 
generation  of  these  worms  in  water  is  chiefly  owing  to  heat,  and  to  the 
influence  of  air  ;  for  it  is  remarked  in  ships,  that  those  butts  which  are 
placed  in  the  warmest  situations,  generate  woims  the  soonest ;  and 
that  wa^r,  which  is  inaccessible  to  air,  keeps  perfectly  sweet  for  many 
years.  Clavius  kept  water  sweet  for  twenty  years  in  a  retort,  the  neck 
of  which  was  closed  up  by  its  accidental  melting,  without  perceiving 
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the  smallest  diminution.  In  the  subtemneous  citjr  of 
water  was  found  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  as  many  cenfiiries  in  stroof 
crystal  vases.  The  water  of  the  Rhone  is  kept  at  Aries  eightj  jean 
in  earthen  vessels  placed  in  cool  cellars.  These  observatiooK,  hs«w 
ever,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  developement  of  tfae  npamttU 
worms  in  water  may  be  prevented  by  external  circumstance,  by  ooM 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  principle  of  these  worms,  the  de- 
mentary  matter  of  them,  which  belongs  to  the  animal  kinedoBi,  oeven 
tbeless  indisputably  exists,  though  in  a  dormant  state,  in  me  water. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  how  egregiously  they  are  mistaken,  who 
ima^ne  that  in  water  they  are  drinking  a  p^ectly  pore  riemeaft.  It 
is  true,  that  if  water  were  perfectly  pure,  it  would  be  <me  of  the  finest 
beverages,  and  its  indissoluble  elementary  parts  would  prodooe  acaroely 
any  medicinal  effect  on  the  human  body.  But  when  we  ooosider  ia 
what  manner  water  nourishes  plants,  we  may  easOy  infer,  that  in  an^ 
mals  abo  it  is  not  transformed  into  the  rudiments  of  their  bodies;,  bat 
rather  communicates  to  them  the  few  nutritions  oi^ganic  particles  vhicfa 
it  contains.  Hence  it  is  that  water,  if  pure,  possesses  no  paiticnlar 
nutritious  property ;  but,  by  means  of  its  peculiar  subtiky,  it  Asaolves 
the  nutritious  parts  of  the  alimentary  substances,  and  conveys  diem  iata 
the  minutest  vessels.  Of  this  subtihy  of  water  some  notion  mtj  be 
formed,  when  it  is  known,  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  oopverteil  into 
vapour,  occupies,  according  to  EUer's  csdculation,  a  space  IS^OODtiflKi 
greater  than  before ;  and  that,  as  Leuwetihoeck  found,  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  by  which  water,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  is  secreted  in  penpintioo 
from  the  blood,  are  24,000  times  smaller  tiian  a  grain  of  sancL  By 
means  of  this  astonishing  subtilty,  water  can  convey  the  alitiu'Wlaiy 
particles,  which  it  absorbs  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  body;  and  » 
far  it  produces  an  incomparable  elfect  in  diet  We  observe  ^s  cfiect 
in  beer,  which  is  nothing  but  water  saturated  with  animal  nntnneBt. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  how  necessary  it  is  to  mix  our  solid  Ibod 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  stomach,  that  it  any  be 
subtilized  by  this  solvent,  and  carried  along  with  it  into  ai  qpwnerL 
In  this  point  of  view  I  regard  water,  with  Pindar,  as  the  mott  aseftil 
thing  in  life,  because  it  is  the  vehicle  that  conveys  our  natrimenl  to  ili 
proper  place ;  but  of  itself  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  contribules  in  die 
least  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  since  it  ia  not  at  all  ptoliiMe  that 
it  should  change  into  a  solid  body,  or  that  its  pure  particksa  AaM 
dissolve. 

I  consider  water  as  an  inestimable  benefit  ta  health,  not  as  water,  bat 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fluid.  Without  fluids  we  should  not  be  able  to 
digest  any' thing,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  the  most  nnHiliiiuB, 
but  perfectly  solid  food,  we  should  dry  up  and  inevitably  pcfisb. 
Fluids  dissolve  our  food,  and  the  water  satiffated  with  the  lic|iM6eri 
animal  particles  of  food  is  the  chyle,  which  insinuates  itsdf  wkh  this 
vehicle  into  the  most  secret  channels  and  minutest  interstices  of  ai  oar 
parts.  Here  this  vbcous  nutriment  combines  with  the  solid  posts  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  remaining  water,  leaving  its  companion  behind,  pur* 
sues  its  course  into  the  most  delicate  vessels,  till  it  arrives  beneaih  the 
epidermis,  where  the  air  imbibes  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  skin  in  the  kmm 
of  an  infinitely  subtile  vapotn*,  and  gives  it  Indi  to  the  world  at  large, 
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as  it  4oel  akw  in  the  case  of  plants.    In  this  manner  water  promotes 
penpiiBtion  and  mine. 

I  haTe  already  observed  that  water  also  absorbs  salts,  and  even  con- 
tuns  something  oleaginous  in  its  composition.  Hence  it  b  easy  to 
conceive,  how  die  water  that  mingles  with  our  juices,  imbibes  a  super* 
abundance  of  acridity  which  exists  in  them,  and  laden  with  this  fresh 
burden,  must  be  voided  from  the  body  to  return  to  its  general  home. 
The  sweetest  water,  which  passes  off  again  in  urine  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  colour,  nevertheless  betrays, 
bodi  in  taste  and  smell,  traces  of  salt  and  animal  oil,  and  the  perspirap 
tion  carries  with  it  a  laige  proportion  of  both.  Hence  water  is  a  good 
beverage  for  those  who  eat  much  salt  meat,  or  who  have  upon  the  whole 
a  superabmidance  of  sharp  humours.  It  b  better  for  them  than  beer 
or  any  odier  liquid  that  b  already  saturated  with  extraneous  particles  of 
a  different  nature,  and  herein  consbts  the  chief  pre-eminence  of  pure 
water  over  other  beverages. 

A  liquid,  already  saturated  with  particles  of  any  kind  which  it  is  ca> 
pableof  dbsolving,  will  not  take  up  so  large  a  proportion  of  particles 
of  a  different  kind,  as  it  would  otherwise  do.  Eight  ounces  of  water,  in 
which  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of  green  vitriol  have  been  dissolved,  will 
be  completely  saturated  with  it :  the  water  will  nevertheless  be  still 
capable  of  taking  up  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salt,  two  drams  of 
refined  saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  refined  sugar.  But  if  the  water 
is  not  previously  saturated  with  vitriol,  it  can  hold  in  solution  five 
ounces  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salt,  four  ounces  of  pure  nitre,  &c.  Any 
water,  therefore,  which  is  ahready  saturated  with  particles  of  a  certain 
kind,  b  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purification  of  our  juices  from  inso- 
hible  impurities  as  that  which  b  not  so  impregnated  ;  consequently,  no 
beer,  no  broth,  no  wine,  and  perhaps,  too,  no  decoction  for  cleansing 
the  blood,  b  so  efficacious  for  thb  purpose  as  the  very  purest  water. 

As  water  can  perform  such  great  tilings,  and  at  the  same  time,  be^ 
cause  it  has  no  taste,  it  neither  stimulates  the  appetite  to  excess,  nor 
can  produce  any  perceptible  effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  diet,  and  we  ought,  perhaps,  by  right,  to  make  it  our  sole  beve- 
rage, as  it  was  with  the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all  the  animab. 
Pure  water  dissolves  the  food  more,  and  more  readily,  than  that  which 
is  saturated,  and  likewise  absorbs  better  the  acrimony  from  the  juices — 
that  b  to  say,  it  b  more  nutritious  and  preserves  the  juices  in  their 
natural  purity ;  it  penetrates  more  easily  through  the  smallest  vesseb, 
and  removes  obstructions  in  them ;  nay,  when  taken  in  large  quantity, 
it  b  a  very  potent  antidote  to  pobon. 

From  these  main  .properties  of  water  may  be  deduced  all  the  sur- 
prising cures  which  have  been  effected  by  it  in  so  many  diseases,  and 
which  I  shall  here  pass  over  altogether.  But  as  to  the  dietedc  effect 
of  water,  I  shall  recommend  it  to  my  readers  for  their  ordinary  beve- 
rage on  three  conditions. 

The  first  b,  that  they  drink  it  as  pure  as  possible.  Impure  water  is 
of  itself  impregnated  with  foreign  matters  which  may  prove  prejudicial 
to  health.  Hence  it  loses  all  the  advantages  which  I  hftve  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  ascribed  to  water ;  and  it  would  in  this  case  be  much 
better  to  (^ink  beer  or  any  odier  such  beverage  that  b  saturated  with 
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nutritive  particles  rather  than  impure  water.  We  mart  leaTe  the 
stomachs  of  cameb  to  answer  for  the  preference  given  by  them  toniid- 
dy  water ;  for  we  are  assured  by  Shaw,  that  these  animab  stir  it  up 
with  their  feet  and  .render  it  turbid  before  they  drink.  The  faoman 
economy  requires^  on  the  contrary^  a  pure  beverage. 

The  signs  of  good  water  are,  that  it  easily  becomes  hot  and  cold; 
that  in  summer  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  slighdy  lukewann  ;  that  a  drop 
dried  on  a  clean  cloth  leaves  not  the  faintest  stain  behind  ;  and  dnt  it 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  good  water  dmt  when 
it  is  boiled  it  becomes  hot,  and  afterwards  grows  cold,  sooner  than 
other  water.  But  this  sign  is  far  more  fallible  than  the  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  water  obtained  by  feeling.  Singular  as  this  may  sound, 
it  b  very  possible  to  dbtinguish  the  properties  of  water  by  means  of 
this  sense.  A  soft  or  a  hard  water  is  synonymous  with  a  water  the 
parts  of  which  adhere  slightly  or  closely  together.  The  alighfer  dieir 
adhesion,  the  less  they  resist  the  feeling,  and  the  less  sensible  they  aie 
to  the  hand,  because  they  may  be  so  much  the  more  easily  aepanted. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  for  many  years  used  two  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  water,  which  are  equally  pure  and  limped,  die  one  for 
drinking  and  the  other  for  washing  his  hands  and  face.  If  Ids  servant 
ever  happens  to  bring  the  wrong  water  for  washing,  he  instantly  <foco- 
vers  the  mistake  by  the  feeling.  Our  cooks  and  washerwomen  would 
be  able  to  furnish  many  other  instances  of  the  feculty  of  <tiscriminating 
the  properties  of  water  by  the  touch,  which  would  show  that  this  fih 
culty  depends  more  on  the  excitement  occasioned  in  the  sensible  parts 
than  on  any  other  cause.  Hard  water,  for  instance,  makes  the  ^in 
rough  ;  soft,  on  the  contrary,  renders  it  smooth.  The  former  camnt 
sufficiently  soften  flesh  or  vegetables ;  the  latter  readily  produces  this 
effect.  The  difference  of  the  extraneous  matters  which  chu^  die 
qualities  of  water,  naturally  makes  a  different  impression  on  the  fe^ 
4ng ;  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  astonish  a  penoD  of 
reflection. 

The  water  of  standing  poob  and  wells  b  in  general  extreaiely  im- 
pure, and  is  accounted  the  worst  of  all.    River  water  differs  aoooiding 
to  the  variety  of  the  soil  over  which  it  runs,  and  the  changes  oC  die 
weather ;  but  though  commonly  drunk,  it  b  never  pure.     Of  all  irapme 
river-waters,  those  which  abound  in  earthy  particles.alone  are  die  least 
injurious,  because  those  particles  are  not  dissolved  by  the  water.    Is 
Auvergne,  near  the  villages  of  St.  Allire  and  Clermont,  there  is  a  stream 
of  a  petrifying  quality,  which  constructs  of  itself  large  bridges  of  straie, 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  water  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  of  diose  places, 
and  that  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.     If  we  consider  that  a 
stbny  concredon  is  deposited  in  all  our  kettles,  we  shall  remdStj  con- 
ceive, that  a  water  which  carries  stone  along  with  it  cannot  be  veiy  per- 
nicious to  health,  since  it  b  constantly  drunk  by  men  and  imiinals. 
This  stone  in  our  kettles  is  really  a  calcareous  earth,  which  may  be 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  them  vin^ar,  or  water  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid ;  and  as  the  water  deposits  it,  and  does  not  hold 
it  in  solution,  if.  can  of  course  do  us  very  little  injury.    I  cannot,  there- 
fore, imagine  how  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mead  could  believe  that  water 
which  leaves  such  a  deposit  in  culinary  vesseb  may  occa^on  stone  ia 
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the  kidneys  or  bladder^  merely  because  Pliiiy  has  said  so;  though  he 
was  wdl  acquainted  with  the' great  difference  between  animal  calculi 
aad  mere  calcareous  earth* 

Next  to  well  and  river-water,  both  which  are  always  impure,  rain- 
water follows  in  the  scale  of  preference.  It  is  very  impure,  and  a  real 
vehicle  for  all  the  pernicious  matters  that  are  continually  floating  in  the 
adnoepliere.  Snow-water  is  much  purer.  Snow  is  formed  of  vapours 
which  have  been  froien  before  they  could  collect  into  drops.  It  is  m 
the  lower  region  of  the  air  that  these  drops  in  foiling  absorb  most  of 
their  impurities.  The  vapours  floating  in  the  upper  atmosphere  freeze 
before  they  reach  the  mire  of  the  lower.  This  water  is  seldom  to  be 
had.  That  which  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  for  drinkmg,  is 
a  spring-water,  which  descends  from  lofry  hills,  through  flints  and  pure 
sand,  aind  rolls  gently  along  over  a  similar  bed  or  rocks.  Such  water 
leaves  behind  all  its  coarse  impurities  in  the  sand ;  it  is  a  purified  rain 
and  sntrw-water,  a  flmd  crystal,  a  real  cordial,  and  the  best  beverage 
for  persons  in  good  health. 

The  aecond  condition  which  I  attach  to  water-drinking  is,  that  such 
persons  only  choose  it  for  then:  constant  beverage,  to  whom  warming, 
strengthening  and  nutritive  liquids  are  hurtful ;  and  that  if  they  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it  from  their  youth,  they  use  some 
caution  in  accnstomii^  themselves  to  it.  Many  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led  away  by  the  panegyrists  of  water,  without  considering  that  even 
good  changes  in  the  system  of  life,  when  a  person  is  not  accustomed  to 
them,  and  when  they  are  abrupUy  or  unseasonably  adopted,  may  be 
productive  of  great  mischief.  Hence  arise  the  silly  complaints  that 
water-drinking  is  dangerous,  pernicious,  nay  fatal,  and  the  inapplicable 
cases  quoted  from  experience.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  water  from  their  youth,  cannot  choose  a  more  wholesome 
beverage,  if  the  water  be  but  pure.  Many  nations,  and  many  thousand 
more  species  of  animals,  have  lived  well  upon  it.  But  for  an  old  in- 
fom  person,  a  living  skeleton,  with  a  weak  stomach  that  can  scarcely 
bear  solid  food,  to  exchange  nourishing  beer  or  strengthening  wine,  with 
the  water  of  his  brook,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  Let  such 
adhere  to  theur  accustomed  drink.  Water  is  an  excellent  beverage,  but 
beer  too  is  good ;  it  is  also  water,  more  nutritious  than  the  pure  ele- 
ment, and  &erefore  more  suitable  for  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  allud- 
ing. 

The  third  condition  which  I  require  of  my  water-drinkers  is — ^that 
they  take  cold  and  not  hot  water  for  their  habitual  beverage.  I  mean 
not  to  prohibit  their  boiling  or  distilling  it  if  they  suspect  it  to  be  im- 
pure. Boyle  drank  nothing  but  such  distilled  water,  and  most  deli- 
cate people  of  good  taste  in  Italy  still  do  the  same.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  drunk  warm,  but  cold.  The  ancients,  it  is  true,  drank  hot 
water.  Various  passages  in  Plautus  and  other  ancient  writers  clearly 
I»ove  that  so  early  as  their  times  it  was  customary  to  drink  the  water 
of  warm  springs ;  and  there  are  frequent  instances  of  common  water 
warmed.  Thus,  in  Dio,  we  find  Drussus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  com- 
manding warm  water  to  be  given  to  the  people,  who  asked  for  water 
to  quench  their  thirst  at  a  fire  which  had  broken  out.  Seneca  says 
(De  Iraj  ii,  15,)  that  a  man  ought  not  to  fly  into  a  passion  with  his  ser- 
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vant,  if  he  should  not  bring  his  water  for  drinking  so  tpadklj  as  lie 
could  wish ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  hot  enoi^h,  but  only  lukewarm  ;  and 
Arrian  says  the  same  thing,  but  more  circumstantially.  The  diink- 
ing  of  hot  water  must  of  course  have  been  a  common  |Mractice  wkh  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  but  it  should  be  observed,  that  even  in  thdr 
times  it  was  held  to  be  an  effeminate  indulgence  of  voluptuariea.  Sna- 
tonicus  calls  the  Rhodians  ^  pampered  voluptuaries  who  drink  warm 
liquors."  Claudius,  when  he  attempted  to  improve  the  morals  of  the 
people  and  to  check  luxury  at  Rome,  prohibiled  the  piriilic  sate  of  hot 
water.  When  on  the  death  of  the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Cains,  he  had 
enjoined  mourning  in  the  city  of  Rome  on  account  of  this,  to  him,  ex- 
ceedingly painful  loss,  he  put  to  death  a  man  who  had  sold  hot  water, 
for  this  very  reason,  because  he  had  thereby  given  occasion  for  volup- 
tuousness, and  prolaned  the  mourning.  So  dangerous  an  indulgence 
was  the  drinkmg  of  hot  water  considered,  that  the  trade  <^  water^krs 
was  interdicted  by  the  Censors.  Some  writers  pofaUcly  satirised  this 
apedes  of  vduptnousness.  Ammhmus  complains  that  in  his  time  ser* 
vants  were  not  punished  for  great  vices  and  misdemeaaonn,  bat  that 
three  hundred  stripes  were  given  them,  if  they  brougiit  the  warm  bev«> 
rage  either  not  promptly  enough  or  not  hot  enoi^ :  and  from  that 
passage  of  Martial's  in  which  he  says,  that  at  aitertainmenls  die  host 
was  accustomed  to  pay  particular  attention  that  during  the  faatt  there 
riiould  be  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water,  it  appears  that  tUs  beve- 
rage was  an  essential  requbite  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 
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In  s^<^^i^  joothy  be  Hood  bcaMk 
His  natiTe  stream,  «nd  saw  H  glide 
Shewing  each  gem  beneath  its  tide, 

Calm  as  tboogb  noogbt  cooM  break  Its  TCtt, 

Reaectiiig  beav«n  ks  its  breaat» 

Aad  saemingf  in  its  fto«r,  to  be 

Like  candour,  peace,  and  pie^. 

When  life  began  its  brilliant  dream, 

His  beast  was  like  his  naitive  stieaa: 

The  wave-shrined  gems  could  scarcely  seem 

Less  hidden  than  each  wish  it  knew; 

Its  life  Ikiw'd  on  as  cafanly  too ; 

And  Heaven  shielded  it  from  sb, 

To  see  itsalf  veAeelnd  in. 

He  stood  beside  that  stream  again, 
When  years  had  fled  in  strife  and  pain ; 
He  KMik  d  for  its  calm  course  in  vaiih— 
For  stoms  profaned  iu  penoefiil  Bow, 
And  clouds  o'erbung  its  cryslai  brow:-— 
And  turning  then,  he  sigh'd  to  deem 
His  heart  still  like  his  native  stream.  C.  t. 
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LEGACT    HUNTING. 
<<  Quand  U  oil  pleure,  li  cuer  rit."— La  Bibk  Guifot. 

^  I  HAvs  DO  doubt,  Sir,  but  your  will  will  be  my  pleasure/'  said  a 
graceless  oepbew  to  a  good-natured  old  uncle,  who  announced  tbe  in- 
tention of  leaving  him  a  fat  legacy ;  and  let  sentimentalists  say  what 
fhey  pkaae  of  '^tender  pains,"  '^sofk  sorrows/'  ^^the  pleasures  of 
melancholy,"  and  the  '^  joy  of  grief ;"  there  are  no  tears  half  so  satis* 
factory  as  those  of  a  legatee.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  most  people  will 
feel  shocked  at  Sterne's  jocular  commencement  of  a  sermon, — ^'  thai  I 
dentfj^ — and  will,  in  Yorick's  despite, freely  and  at  once  acknowledge 
with  the  preacher  of  antiquity,  that  ^^  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of 
mourning  than  to  the  house  of  feasting." 

The  merriest  faces,  it  has  been  said,  are  to  be  seen  in  n^ouming- 
coaches ;  and  though  a  ride  in  a  mourning-coach  (as  my  own  woful 
experience  has  too  frequently  testified),  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
legacy,  the  circumstance  can  hardly  faol  to  put  the  idea  into  a  man's 
head ;  the  mesi^it^o  mori  reminding  him  of  bis  legitimate  expectations 
in  some  other  quarter,  and  forcibly  impressing  on  him  the  conviction^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  man  may  still  live  who  stands  between  him- 
self and  an  estate,  yet  ^^  in  him  nature's  copy  's  not  etem," — of  which 
truth  the  mourner's  corollary,  like  Macbeth's,  ^^^  then  be  thou  jocund") 
foUowsf,  ^^  as  ready  as  a  IxHTOwer's  cap."  This  hypothesis  for  explain* 
ing  the  paradoxical  combination  of  ^  inky  suits"  and  ^^  broad  grins," 
wUl  prove  sufficient,  I  imagine,  for  the  latitude  of  England  :  in  Irelandi 
as  we  all  know,  ^^  it '«  the  whiskey  does  it ;"  and  what  necessity  can 
there  be  for  looking  farther  into  the  causes  of  that  country's  excessive 
population,  since  it  is  well  known,  that  one  man  is  never  mterred  be- 
neath the  shamrock,  without  giving  occasion  to  the  production  of  at 
least  two— -uno  mmlso  turn  dejiciunt  phtres  f 

As  a  lealous  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  find  causes,  which  has  a 
why  for  every  wher^re,  I  firmly  maintmn  that  legacies  exist  in  rerym 
natura  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dry  our  tears,  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  prevent  that  sinful  despair  which  might  other- 
wise unfit  us  for  the  business  of  life ;  and  this  will  explain  the  cause 
of  lachrymatories  falling  into  disuse,  and  giving  way  to  bottles  of  sal 
volatile,  the  pungency  of  which  may  supply  the  place  of  our  gold-stified 
sensibilities.  Franklin  does  not  mention  of  the  lady,  who,  he  said, 
**  had  not  forgiven  God  Almighty  the  death  of  her  husband,"  that  she 
was  handsomely  provided  for  by  will,  or  that  she  succeeded  to  a  large 
jointure ;  but  if  this  was  the  case,  she  must  have  been  of  a  singularly 
unforgiving  teniper,  a  living  monument  of  morosity  and  ranctfae,  and 
an  impugner  of  the  decrees  of  Providence,  beyond  the  ordinary  teme- 
rity of  human  discontent  and  perverseness.  In  the  silence  of  authori- 
ty, I  should  rather  imagine,  that,  like  many  other  widows,  she  hf  d 
heen  sacrificed  to  the  heir,  and  that,  with  the  man,  the  lady  also  missed 
his  comfortable  establbhment.  Although  when  death  takes  place  in 
fiunilies,  <'  some  natural  tears"  are  shed  by  the  most  obdurate  heirs-at- 
law,  and  some  tender  regrets  are  indulged  by  men  of  the  worst  dispo- 
sitions for  those  with  whom  they  have  long  associated,  yet,  when  the 
first  quarter's  rents  are  coming  in,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most 
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pious  and  affectionate  of  us  all  would  not  he^tate  to  accept  the  i 
rection  of  our  lost  friend^  if  that  resurrection  implied  a  resumptioD  of 
his  testamentary  donations.  The  closing  of  the  grave,  like  that  of  the 
sea  over  a  sinking  ship,  leaves  no  trace  behind  it.  As  each  man  drops 
from  among  the  living,  the  ranks  close  over  him,  his  place  b  siippljed, 
and  if  a  Prince  Hohenloe  should  contrive  to  bring  him  hack  to  ufe  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  it  is  but  too  probable  that  he  would  find  ^  no  stand- 
ing-room'' upon  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  of  Hamlet's 
philosophy,  who  thinks  building  churches  the  way  to  make  ^  a  great 
man's  memory  outlive  his  life  half-«-year."  No,  no ;  let  him  who 
would  really  be  regretted,  take  his  money  with  him  toUie  next  world; 
and  who  knows  what  the  foroe  of  association  may  then  do  for  him  ? 
Such  is  human  nature — ^  Tis  true  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true ;"  but  we 
must  even  accept  of  it  upon  its  own  terms. 

This  being  the  lamentable  truth,  need  we  be  surprised  to  find  legacy^ 
hunting  the  vice  of  all  nations,  or  to  see  among  the  landed  aiistocracy, 
father  and  son  considering  each  other  as  natural  enemies  ?  The  savage, 
no  less  than  the  civilized  man,  is  desirous  of  living  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbour,  and  with  a  characteristic  impetuosity  he  knocks  his  friends 
on  the  head  without  scruple,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reveraon  of  their 
good  prapertieBj — a  practice  wisely  enough  forbidden  in  Christian 
communities,  lest  estates  should  exist  perpetually  in  transitu^  and  pos- 
session, instead  of  being  nine  points  of  the  law,  should  become  nine 
posts  towards  the  next  world.  For  if  the  savage  goes  to  such  extremi- 
ties to  procure  the  sense,  spirit,  and  physical  force  he  envies  in  his 
neighbour,  what  would  not  the  auri  sacra  fames  effect  in  the  civilized 
animal !  The  song  says 

"  L'uom  senea  denaro  ^  un  mortb  eke  camminai" 

^  the  man  without  money  is  a  mere  walking  corpse ;" — but  if  the  sav^ 
notion  prevailed  among  Europeans,  the  reverse  would  be  the  truth ; 
and  every  man  of  wealth  might  be  considered,  if  not  dead  in  kw,  at 
least,  in  the  language  of  the  common  people,  aU  as  one.  Froletarians 
would  have  it  all  to  themselves,  a  landh<^der  would  have  scarcely  lime 
to  bespeak  his  own  coffin,  the  world  would  no  longer  be  ^  a  stage  U» 
feed  contention  in  the  lingering  act,"  but  ^'  heir"  would  indeed 

"  Urge  heir  like  wave  impelliiig  waTe.*'" 

^'  inexorable  death"  would  '^  level  all"  with  a  vengeance ;  and  how- 
ever it  might  fare  with  the  ^'  trees  and  stones,"  no  proprietoi's  file 
would  be  worth  three  days'  purchase. 

The  Romans,  who  are  celebrated  among  natipns  as  the  fir^  in  re- 
corded story  who  reduced  legacy-hunting  to  a  system,  did  not  hesitate, 
under  the  Tiberiuses  and  Neros,  to  denounce  their  dearest  inends  and 
relations,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  saccesdon — an  example 
sometimes  imitated  during  the  calamitous  period  of  the  French  levolo- 
tion.  Of  this  practice,  however,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  vwmtii^, 
inasmuch  as  it  partakes  largely  of  the  savage  knoclMne-down  method 
above  mentioned,  and  can  in  civilized  life  rank  only  with  George 
Barnwell's  commentary  upon  testamentary  law — 

*  Pope. 
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'<  Make  nunkey  surrender  his  dibs, ' 

Rub  his  pate  with  a  pair  of  lead  towels, 
Or  stick  a  knife  into  his  ribs, 

I  'U  warrant  he  'D  then  show  some  bowels. 
Rom  ti  iddle  ti,  &c."* 

Castera  quid  referam  f  Why  should  I  mention  the  elder  Hamlet,  who 
^Bi^as  ^*  murdered  in  his  garden  for  his  estate  ?"  or  Philippe  Egalite, 
-who  helped,  if  common  fame  be  not  a  common  liar,  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold,  for  the  sake  of  a  reversionary  interest  in  his  crown  ?  this 
mode  of  legacy-hunting  being  too  common  in  aristocratical  families  to 
need  illustration  in  these  pages.  Esau's  <^  Jew's  trick"  upon  his  brother 
Is,  however,  of  more  importance,  both  as  the  type  of  modem  Hebraical 
dealings  in  the  post  ohit  line,  and  the  model  of  that  species  of  legacy- 
hunting  in  which  Mother  Church  in  her  younger  days  was  a  perfect 
Nimrod.  The  passion  of  churchmen  for  legacies  is  of  so  violent  a 
nature,  that  no  English  parliament  was  ever  strong  enough  to  contend 
with  it,  or  cunning  enough  to  draw  up  a  statute  of  mortmain,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  the  church  could  not  slip.  It  must  be  owned  that 
their  *^  adveniente  mundi  vespero*^  was  a  capital  hit  in  this  line  ;  and 
the  getting  men  to  part  with  then*  property,  under  the  notion  that  all 
property  was  about  to  be  instantly  destroyed,  without  causing  their  own 
rapacity  to  bring  the  plea  mto  suspicion,  was  a  tour  de  forcey  which 
shames  the  droit  d^Auhaine  of  old  France,  and  throws  all  regal  and 
imperial  schemes  of  legacy-hunting  to  an  iitim'easurable  distance. 

This  remnant,  however,  of  the  good  old  times,  as  well  as  the  savage 
method  of  doing  business,  is  gone  by.  Since  the  invention  of  the 
funding  system,  men  do  not  care  to  place  their  money  out  in  so  long 
an  adventure  as  the  ^<  twilight  of  the  universe ;"  or  perhaps,  as  Swift 
has  it,  they  don't  like  the  security,  or  peradventure  they  think  more  of 
their  money  than  their  souls,  (and  Heaven  knows,  a  good  many  of  them 
are  just  enough  in  their  appraisement  of  the  commodity) ;  although, 
therefore,  the  Holy  Alliance  may  succeed  in  restoring  the  church  to  its 
old  possessions,  it  b  not  probable  that  all  the  committee  of  right-lined 
extinguishers,  with  all  their  ribbons  and  baronies  to  boot,  could  per- 
suade jhe  bulls  and  bears  in  'Change-auey  to  give  a  Benjamin's  share 
of  their  loans  and  debentures  to  the  parsons. 

But  to  descend  from  these  sublimer  speculations  to  mere  private 
adventure,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  ttcU  of  a  legacy-hunter  belongs 
exclusively  to  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  to  a  rich  commu- 
nity. Where  the  forms  of  society  are  simple,  and  the  labour  of  sup- 
porting life  is  small,  everv  body  marries,  and  every  body  has  children. 
There  are  no  miserly  bacnelor  uncles,  no  servant-starving  maiden  aunts, 
who,  by  dint  of  celibacy  and  tremulousness,  acquire  dominion  over 
all  who  approach  them.  In  this  state  of  society,  too,  every  one  loves 
his  own  kin  ;  and  if  accident  or  constitution  now  and  then  deprives 
a  man  of  ofispring,  it  is  rare  that  he  will  chouse  his  collateral  descen- 
dants, or  disinherit  even  a  third  cousin  once  removed,  in  favour  of  a 
flattering  apothecary,  or  cajoling  attorney.  On  the  other  hand,  nobody 
is  willing  to  undergo  the  hardships  and  restraints  of  expectancy,  and 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  currying  favour,  where  the  rewards  of  pro- 

*  Rejected  Addresses. 


dactiye  indusliy  are  at  aU  proportioiiate  to  the  Mbdor,  Wbo,  udeed, 
(if  a  spade  or  a  flhuttle  would  support  ezutencey)  would  cive  up  twenty 
of  the  best  years  of  life  to  the  abnegation  of  self^  to  we  curinif  of 
every  wish^  to  the  hiding  of  every  opinkMi — ^in  one  word,  to  the  siBMi^ 
tion  and  dissimulation  of  dependency^  to  eatmg  the  viands  they  dcieit) 
coaxing  the  cat,  the  monkey^-or  the  parrot  Uiey  abhor,  flattering  iIk 
lady  Vmaid  they  fear,  or  the  valet  of  whom  diey  are  jealous  ?  Whs 
would  voluntarily  incur  the  paroxysms  of  antidpation,  the  cold  fits  of 
apprehension,  and  the  hot  fits  of  hope,  which  recur  with  every  varia- 
tion in  ^^  the  old  man's"  mood  ?  Who  would  consent  to  dminh^h  hig 
own  little  funds,  by  incessant  presents  to  Volpone  and  hb  (Uonny  vpoB 
the  foriom  hope  of  an  unknown  will ;  or  would  endure  the  cesMless 
anxiety  of  watching  his  cough,  divided,  between  the  certainty  of  his 
death  and  the  chance  that  he  may  not  yet  have  signed  hw  will? 
who  would  do  and  suffer  all  this,  and  much  more  indeed  than  my 
paper  would  ccmtain,  if  he  could  hold  up  his  head  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air  of  heaven  in  independence  ? — I  had  almost  said,  ^  when  he 
could  his  quietus  make  with  a  bare  bodkin !"  Blessed  (says  P<^  in  one 
of  his  letters)  are  they  who  expect  nothing,  for  they  shall  not  be  <fis- 
appointed ;  and  blessed,  doubly  blessed,  say  I,  are  they,  for  they  are 
masters  of  their  own  house,  keep  their  own  hours,  rule  thdr  own  ser- 
vants, vote  as  they  please  for  the  county,  order  their  own  dinner,  and 
eat  their  share  of  the  brown,  without  reference  to  the  whims  and  ca- 
prices of  ^^  ame  qui  vive ;"  that  is,  provided  always  that  they  have  not  a 
shrew  for  a  wife. 

To  live  in  the  constant  desire  for  another  man's  death,  if  it  be  not  a 
.  misprison  of  murder,  is  a  baseness  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  free  man, 
and  incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  an  honest  one.  But  these  ca- 
suistical refinements  in  morals,  I  admit,  though  amusing  enoo^  for 
the  eider  children  of  Fortune,  are  too  expensive  for  the  poor  and  k»wlj. 
In  these  Malthusian  days,  in  which  population  drives  so  hard  agaiosi — 
taxationy  (for  voild  U  mot  de  Venigme^)  and  in  which  wealth  and  pov- 
erty, like  the  galvanbm  of  Sir  Humphrey's  great  pile,  accumulate  ramd 
the  opposite  poles  of  society  in  an  all-destructive  intensity,  there  must 
be  rich  old  bachelors  to  be  courted,  and  poor  young  bachelors  lo  be  cot- 

rupted :  so  that  it  is  as  plain  as  a;  =  t^. :  that  legacy4umt]i^ 

will  increase  till  Pitt  and  paper,  notes  and  non-representation,  diall  be 
forgotten  ;  and  those  ^^  martyred  saints  the  five  per  cents.''  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  their  other  kindred  stocks  into  that  abyss  of  bj-gooe 
things,  into  which  they  must  all  finally  sink,  and  ^  leave  not 
dend  behind." 

Of  all  modes  of  trading  adventure,  legacy-hunting  is  die 
provokingly  uncertain.  Depending  on  the  caprice  of  sickness  and 
of  age,  a  vapour  or  a  whim  may  overturn  the  expectations  of  a  lo^ 
life ;  and  the  most  artist-like  combinations,  after  years  of  patience 
and  perseverance,  may  be  defeated  by  a  sly  hussy  with  a  warming-nan, 
a  methodist  parson,  or  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils.  Nor  b  this  wittiottt 
some  appearance  of  poetical  justice ;  for  let  a  man  make  his  wiD  as  he 
pleases,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  be  does  not  please  any  one  else.  Even 
when  he  gives  all  to  one  universal  l^atee,  the  heir  may  gradge  the 
servants  their  mourning,  and  the  corpse  its  funeral  honours  ;  or  he  may 
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be  angry  diiit  tbe  tM«tor  luis  tied  him  down  io  some  particular  la 
wiiich  he  wishes  to  have  been  free.  Not  many  years  ago^  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  who  had  realized  a  large  fortune  in  India,  died,  and  bch 
%oeathed  all  his  wealth  to  two  brothers,  partners  in  a  mercantile  house 
in  the  city,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  buried  in  great  state  in 
Ins  native  village,  and  how,  think  you,  did  the  heirs  comply  with  the 
letter  of  this  injunction  ?  Why,  they  packed  up  the  dead  man  in  a  cask 
of  damaged  rum,  and  shipped  him  on  board  the  Lovely  Kitty,  bound, 
God  wiltii^,  for  the  p<Nt  of  Leith :  there  a  cart  waited  to  receive  &is 
singular  item  of  invoice,  (upon  which  it  must  have  puzzled  the  custom* 
lioiue  fdks  to  fix  the  ad  valorem  duty^  and  to  convey  it  to  the  market- 
town  nearest  the  place  of  sepulture.  The  body  was  then  taken  out  oC 
pickle,  put  into  a  sumptuous  coffin,  and  conducted  to  its  final  abode 
with  the  customary  paraphernalia :  and  thus  the  charge  of  a  funeral 
procession  from  London  was  saved,  and  the  function  performed  ^^  in 
the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner :" — and  so  much  for  the 
spirit  c^  trade ! 

Pliny  weU  observes  (Lib.  viii.  Epist.  18.)  that  the  vulgar  opinion, 
vrhich  regards  a  man's  will  as  a  reflection  ii  lus  disposhion,  is  wholly 
fake.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  reflection  of  the  particular  moment  in  which 
it  is  written ;  and  much  depends  whether  it  be  dictated  before  or  aftar 
dinner.  When  the  making  a  will  is  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  life, 
it  b  more  usually  a  contradiction  than  a  corollary  to  the  testator's  ha- 
bitual modes  of  thinking  and  feeling*  This  remark  of  the  Roman 
letter-writer  is  tq^rapos  to  an  old  gentleman,  who,  after  leodmg  himsetf 
to  the  l^acy-hunters,  taking  all  their  bribes,  and  accepting  all  their 
adulation,  died,  and  left  his  property,  as  he  ought,  to  his  own  relations. 
'<  Upon  this  occasion,"  says  Pliiiy,  ^<  the  town-talk  was  considerable  | 
some  said  he  was  ungrateful,  some  said  he  was  false,  some  that  he  for- 
got his  old  friends,  thus  betraying  their  own  uAworthiness  by  their  open 
expression  of  disappointment  :"(«e9«e  ipsosy  dum  tfuecton/tirttfum,  tur^ 
]n98imi9  cotifesaiomlmB  produnt :)  others,  <«  the  contrary,  praised  him 
An:  thus  cheating  the  cheaters,  and  reading  them  <'  a  great  moral  lesson'* 
<m  the  prevalent  vice  of  the  day.  Of  ^1  the  uncertainties  of  human 
life,  the  uncertainty  of  a  legacy  is  the  greatest.  The  extent  to  which 
the  vice  of  legacy-hunting  prevailed  among  the  Romans  is  among  the 
most  extraordinary  moral  phenomena  which  the  political  combination 
of  their  day  presents.  The  coarseness  of  the  methods  employed  be- 
trays an  inconceivable  relaxation  of  the  social  affections,  and  developes 
a  selfishness  the  most  disgustingly  revolting.  One  man. comes  into  the 
house  of  a  dying  woman,  with  whose  family  he  had  lived  in  constant 
variance,  and  by  the  help  of  a  few  grimaces,  an  affected  zeal  for  her 
recovery,  a  sacrifice,  and  a  declaration  that  the  victim  predicts  long 
life  to  the  patient,  he  worms  himself  into  a  good  legacy.  Another 
meddles  in  the  dictation  of  all  hb  neighbours'  ^ills,  on  the  speculation 
(which  rarely  failed)  of  insinuating  an  item  in  his  own  favour.  In  our 
days  the  world  is  grown  something  wiser,  if  not  better,  and  a  man  must 
play  his  cards  much  more  dextrously  if  he  hopes  to  win  any  thing  at 
this  game.  Indeed,  it  is  now  the  expectant  who  is  most  generally  the 
dupe  in  these  transactions ;  and  we  more  frequently  hear  of  old  folks 
quartering  themselves  upon  some  credulous  and  greedy  family,  and 
^stering  them  through  life  with  their  maladies,  whims,  and  caprices, 
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Tor,  as  Winifrid  Jenkins  calls  them,  their  ^jncjfcfeanltet"),  and  then 
dying  intestate,  or,  what 's  worse,  willing  their  property  away  God  knows 
where, — ^than  of  great  fortunes  derived  from  obsequiousness.  I  remember 
a  man,  ^o,  after  having  failed  in  trade,  retired  to  a  remote  coontry 
town  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  with  little  or  nothing  but  his  wits  to 
live  upon.  After  receiving  the  civilities  of  his  neighbours,  in  viitne  of 
an  imposing  exterior,  a  few  well-applied  innuendoes,  and  frequent  dis- 
sertations on  the  relative  value  of  landed  and  funded  security,  he  grad- 
ually began  to  express  his  regard  for  his  new  friends,  his  sadsiaction  at 
his  reception  among  them,  the  pleasure  he  derived  ftom  their  society, 
and  his  admiration  at  their  several  virtues ;  and,  at  length,  aencfing  for 
the  attorney,  he  dictated  the  sketch  of  a  will,  in  which  he  inserted  the 
names  of  the  most  considerable  residents  in  the  environs.  To  some 
names  he  put  two  cyphers,  and  to  others  three,  leaving  the  prepositive 
numeral  which  was  to  give  value  to  the  whole — a  blan^  Tius  will  he 
ordered  the  man  of  law  to  draw  up  in  form,  of  course  with  the  stricteit 
possible  injunctions  of  secrecy.  The  secret  was  of  course  caaBdeatialiy 
betrayed  to  every  one  of  the  interested  parties,  with  a  friendly  hint  ^  to 
stick  to  the  warm  old  fellow,  without  a  relation  of  his  own  on  the  face 
of  the  earth."  Thus  the  testator  contrived  to  pass  the  rest  of  hb  life 
very  comfortably  from  house  to  house;  and  from  that  day  forward 
never  wanted  a  hare,  or  a  brace  of  pheasants,  a  basket  of  &Af  or  of 
grapes,  when  he  chose,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  dine  at  lus  own 
lodgings.  At  the  day  of  Ills  death  he  very  honourably  divided  all  he 
had  equally  among  these  numerous  expectants ;  bequeathing  to  each, 
in  the  strict  fulfilment  of  his  implied  promise,  just  £00  Os.  OdL 

Against  frauds  like  these,  the  poor  legacy-hunter  cannot  be  too 
guarded ;  for  there  is  no  tread-mill  to  punish  this  spedes  of  vamncy — 
unless,  indeed,  the  devil,  the  true  inventor  of  that  anti-Engtiim  spedes 
of  legal  torture,  has  a  round-about  of  his  own,  where,  by  the  by,  he 
cannot  at  least  punish  the  prisoner  before  trial  and  judgment. — Indeed, 
old  folks  in  general  have  an  unlucky  pride  in  thus  overreaching  their 
prey,  and  chuckle  heartily  (in  their  sleeve)  at  the  idea  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  the  opening  of  their  will  will  produce.  When  the 
pahy  is  a  female,  and  not  witiiin  the  prohibited  d^rees  of  kindred,  the 
best  means  of  proceeding  is  to  marry  at  once ;  and  then  the  law  and 
the  usage  combine  to  leave  the  lady  no  longer  a  will  of  her  own.  If 
this  be  not  possible,  the  case  is  too  often  all  but  desperate.  Waiting 
for  dead  men's  shoes  is  at  best  but  a  tedious  business  ;  and  the  baili& 
of  this  world  may  be  more  expeditious  than  their  great  prototype  of  the 
next,  who,  being  always  sure  of  his  man,  is  very  often  most  prow^dngly 
forgetful,  and  keeps  the  writ  a  long  while  in  his  pocket.  All  things,  in 
short,  considered,  as  long  as  lotteries  and  litde-goes  exist,  I  woold  not 
advise  a  friend  to  take  to  legacy-hunting.  Even  gambling  in  forap 
securities,  or  joining  the  Poyais  or  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hope  settkis, 
may  be  made  a  better  trade,  or  at  all  events  a  pkasanter  one,  than 
dodging  the  whims  or  watching  the  growing  decrepitude  of  a  leOow  who 
continues  to  exist  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  live,  for  the  mere  pleasare 
of  balking  your  most  reasonable  expectations,  laughing  at  your  agoniea, 
and  making  your  life  an  ^^  eternal  renewal  of  hope,  with  an  eveiiasting 
disappointment,"  M. 
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I  wandsr'd  when  the  shadows  fell, 
im  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep ; 

And  thoughts  of  her,  I  loved  so  weO, 
Came  o'er  me — but  I  could  not  weep. 

The  night  was  silent  as  die  grwe— 
I  thought  of  her  who  shmSber'd  there : 

Of  her  I  would  hare  died  to  save — 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  fair. 

I  could  not  weep  a  single  tear, — 
The  wave  of  ocean  roll'd  below, 

And  evil  thoughts  were  gathering  near — 
But  oh,  thank  Grod !  it  was  not  so. 

I  wept  not  still — ^but  when  the  light 
Was  kindled  on  the  beacon  tower, 

And  streamed  on  ocean  through  the  night, 
I  felt  an  influence  from  the  hour : 

My  better  feelings,  that  had  slept, 
Gnsh'd  like  the  water  from  the  rock 

When  Israel's  leader  smote — I^wq»t 
Such  tears  as  can  the  heart  unliidt. 

They  were  not  tears  of  bitterness, 
But  such  as  contrite  spirits  shed ; 

For  thus  Religion  comes  to  bless 
The  darken'd  hour,  when  hope  is  fled. 

I  wept — but  they  were  tears  of  balm, 
And  soon  was  felt  throughout  my  frame 

A  blessed,  and  a  holy  caln^ 
And  call'd  I  then  upon  his  i 


'<  Oh  God !  be  thou  the  mourner's  stay, 

"  My  reiuge  on  life's  troubled  sea ; 
<*Thy  word  the  light  that  guides  my  way 

'<  To  her  I  love,  to  Heaven  and  thee."  W.  T. 


SOCIAL   AMD    SAVAGE   LIFE. ^DANIEL    BOON. 

An  attachment  to  what  is  called  civilized  life,  is  considered  to  be 
interwoven  with  our  existence ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  we 
in  general  suspect.  Like  an  attachment  to  the  locality  where  we  spent 
our  earliest  years,  the  value  which  we  feel  for  it  arises  less  from  its  in* 
trinsic  superiority  over  savage  life  being  properly  estimated  by  us,  than 
from  the  effect  of  habit.  Local  attachments  we  owe  to  accident,  they 
relate  to  things,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  interchange  of  regard, 
no  mutual  tie  between  them  and  ourselves,  beyond  what  may  arise 
from  fancy  and  the  associations  that  they  may  recall.  They  offer  us 
nothing  like  the  affection  we  feel  towards  friends  and  relatives  who  re- 
ceive our  kind  offices  and  render  us  theirs  in  exchange.  Local  attach- 
ments are  experienced  in  their  greatest  intensity  by  those  who  live  re- 
mote from  large  cities  and  great  congregations  of  men.  Inhabitants  of 
mountainous  districts,  however  unpolished  in  manners  and  less  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  those  of  plains,  feel  much  stronger  the  charm 
that  biads  them  to  the  scenes  of  their  early  life— the  countryman  much 
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more  than  the  citizen.  Cliniate  seems  in  this  respect  to  make  Iktk  &- 
tinction;  the  Laplander,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Negro  whom  we  steal 
from  among  hb  native  mangroves  and  his  pestilential  marshes  to  steep 
in  slavery,  are  alike  strongly  sensible  of  its  influence.  In  great  capitak 
it  is  almost  obliterated ;  the  early  habits  of  their  inhabitants  being 
singularly  unpropitious  to  its  operation.  The  endless  change  of  objects, 
the  soul<«ngrossjng  traffic,  and  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  London,  for 
example,  soon  stifle  every  trace  of  the  feeling,  if  the  smallest  portion 
of  it  exist  at  all  among  its  natives.  In  truth,  what  local  attachment,  m 
the  sense  I  allude  to,  can  be  experienced  by  him  who  was  bom  and  re- 
sided two  or  three  years  in  Smithfield,  lived  two  or  three  more  in  the 
purlieus  of  Fleet-street,  or  among  the  dirty  alleys  of  Holbom,  his  re- 
sidence for  ever  shifted  as  the  calls  of  business  might  require  ?  The 
local  attachment  of  a  Londoner  is  a  very  general  and  indefinite  tlm^ 
and  perhaps  only  consists  in  his  regard  for  the  name  of  the  cify  itself, 
and  its  high  claims  upon  public  estimation,  and  because  he  will  have 
every  thing  with  which  he  is  connected,  to  be  bett^  than  anj  other. 
His  early  removal  into  the  shop  or  manufactory,  his  artificial  mode  of 
life,  his  associates,  and  the  demoralization  around,  make  him  incapable 
of  feeling  any  of  the  sensations  experienced  by  the  unsophisticated  in- 
habitant of  the  country,  who  has  spent  hb  youth  amid  the  channs  of 
nature,  gazed  with  a  delight  of  which  the  Londoner  is  utterly  ignorant, 
upon  the  blue  stream,  the  craggy  mountain,  or  the  tufted  wood,  from 
the  door  of  the  tenement  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  which  has  shdtered 
his  ancestors  for  ages — who  has  noted  every  tree  in  the  landscape  oo 
which  he  has  looked  with  fondness  for  years,  and  has  completely  iden- 
tified with  his  own  heart  ^^  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms  r^ — his 
neighbours  are  all  in  his  horizon  of  view ;  it  is  his  littie  universe,  and 
he  would  exchange  it  for  no  other.  Thus,  what  may  be  caDed  the 
highest  congregated  state  of  man,  tends  to  obliterate  local  attadunents, 
which  will  be  found  strongest  in  that  state  of  society  which  approaches 
nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  Nature. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  those  who  have  been  educated  is  civ3ised 
societv,  if  they  have  at  any  time  been  forced  to  quit  it  by  some  acd- 
dental  circumstance,  and  mingled  with  the  Indian  tiribes  in  the  foiests 
of  America,  adopting  for  any  considerable  time  their  mode  of  life,  and 
ranging  unrestrained  through  the  vast  domains  iiiiich  have  never  yet 
submitted  to  the  plough,  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  retuni 
again  and  yield  obedience  to  its  restraints  and  institutions.  A  Blr. 
Hunter  has  lately  published  a  most  interesting  work,  containiw  an 
account  of  his  life  and  residence  among  tiie  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  having  been  made  captive  by  them,  when  an  infknt,  in  ooe  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  White  settlements.  According  to  dieir  caatom, 
they  adopted  him  into  a  family,  and  reared  him  up  in  their  own  owde 
of  life.  He  wandered  with  them  across  the  vast  territory  of  the  JMis- 
souri  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  again  to  the  western  stnles  of 
America.  He  made  his  escape  from  them  to  one  of  the  American 
cities,  where  he  attracted  much  notice.  This  gentieman  has  stated 
to  his  intimate  friends,  that^  particularly  since  he  has  been  initialed 
into  the  forms  of  polbhed  life,  he  has  felt  at  times  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble inclination  to  return  and  join  again  his  former  associates ;  every 
thing  seeming  beyond  measure  cramped  and  restrained  when  coo^ 
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tnated  vitk  the  liberty  and  ease  of  his  former  mode  of  life.  Mr. 
Hunter^s  work  contains  much  interesting  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  the  philosopher,  and  indeed  of  all  who  make  the  history  of  the  human 
nund  their  study.  It  discloses  many  traits  of  Indian  character,  which 
must  tend  to  raise  rather  than  depress  them  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
fondness  of  the  savage  for  ranging  the  forest  and  leading  the  life 
of  a  hunter^  arises  from  the  same  love  of  liberty  which  is  engrafted  ki 
the  nature  of  civilized  man,  and  is  diminished,  hot  never  utterly  anni- 
hilated, in  the  bosom  of  the  citizen.  Every  attempt  which  has  been 
made  in  Canada  to  amalgamate  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  with  £ii- 
ropeans  has  failed.  A  ch^f  here  and  there  has  been  found,  after  loqg 
intercourse,  to  join  occasionally  the  colonial  society,  and  conduct  him* 
self  in  a  very  superior  manner,  so  as  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  able, 
if  he  pleased,  to  support  the  artificial  accomplishments  of  those  whom 
he  visited  ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  has  resumed  his  Indian  habiliments, 
and  rejoined  his  countrymen  in  the  forest,  with  a  delight  that  seemed 
to  have  derived  a  higher  value  from  the  contrast  it  afforded  him  to  the 
maaoers  he  had  just  quitted.  The  village  of  Jeune  Lorette  in  Canada 
is  entirely  an  Indian  residence ;  but  though  every  method  has  been 
taken  to  make  them  adopt  European  customs,  even  with  the  chil- 
dren, who  have  been  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  the  effort 
has  appeared  insurmountable.  By  the  aid  of  the  strong  liquors 
and  diseases  imported  from  Europe,  they  will  by  and  by  become 
extinct,  owing  to  the  rapid  diminution  of  their  population,  but  they 
will  never  disappear  by  being  blended  with  those  who  have  convey- 
ed to  them  these  baleful  plagues.  The  stream  of  Indian  life  will 
be  dried  op,  pjure  to  its  last  dregs,  without  commingling  its  waters  and 
repairing  its  diminution  from  foreign  sources.  Yet  these  Indians  have 
the  sagacity  to  discover  that  knowledge  is  strengdi,  and  to  shelter 
themselves  under  our  protection,  some  of  them  even  tilling  small  plots 
of  ^ound  after  the  mode  th^  have  learnt  from  us.  But  nothing  can 
obliterate  their  affection  for  their  own  mode  of  life.  After  all,  con- 
sidering them  abstractedly  from  the  part  they  constitute  towards  the 
whole  body  politic,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  every 
civilized  state  have  little  of  whwh  to  boast  over  the  Aborigines  of  Ca- 
nada, either  in  the  employments  in  which  they  spend  their  time,  the 
moral  innocence  of  their  lives,  or  the  elevation  of  their  pursuits.  The 
free  Indian  has  the  advantage  in  many  high  and  romantic  qualities ;  he 
b  brave,  content,  and  independent,  while  the  former  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either. 

But  there  may  sometimes  be  motives  for  the  freedom  of  the  woods 
and  forests  beiog  adopted  by  civilized  men.  The  injustice  and  oppres- 
«o»  J^a^  naan  often  receives  from  his  fellow,  from  bad  laws,  or  from 
the  shafts  of  calumny,  may  appear  in  themselves  suflSdently  strong  to 
justify  him  in  adopting  the  simplicity  and  uncontrolled  state  of  na- 
tural life.  To  men  of  particular  dispositions,  of  high  spirit,  and  keen 
feelings,  whose  minds  have  been  deeply  wounded,  a  life  spent  apart 
from  scenes  which  they  cannot  contemplate  without  painj  has  been  felt 
to  be  grateful.  They  have  determined  that  the  social  compact  is  dis- 
solved :  that  the  boasted  protection  which  was  held  out  as  the  price 
of  restr^t,  and  for  which  freedom  and  property  were  sacrificed,  was 
no  longer  a  shield  held  over  them.  They  hear  statesmen  talk  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bear  e\il  and  injustice,  and  even 
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to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  communitjr— fliaft  the  bandle 
must  not  be  weakened  by  abstracting  a  single  stick.  Th^  bear 
lawyers  boast  of  the  excellency  of  laws  that  bar  that  exercise  of  his 
free  will  which  inclines  him  to  withdraw  from  their  powar,  and  de* 
daring  that  his  fealty,  arising  from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  birth, 
can  never  be  violated  under  any  pretence ; — ^diat  he  must  bear  every 
evil  life  can  inflict,  but  has  no  right  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  so- 
ciety which  has  a  paramount  claim  on  him  and  his.  He  considers,  re- 
flects, and  at  last  presumes  to  difler  from  these  very  politic  but  sophism 
ticai  principles.  What  is  society  to  him  ?  has  he  power  over  hb  own 
property,  and  shall  he  have  none  over  a  choice  of  country  ?  Shall  he 
not  resign  that  which  in  his  feelings  is  guilty  of  injustice  towards  him, 
and  endeavour  to  spend  the  remainder  of  life  in  the  mode  most  conge- 
nial and  soothing  to  a  wounded  spirit  ?  He  demurs  a  moment,  forms 
his  resolution,  rushes  into  the  woods,  and  becomes  a  hunter  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  far  removed  from  the  footsteps  of  civilized  man.  Who 
can  blame  such  an  hadividual,  or  with  justice  contend  that  he  has  no 
moral  right  thus  to  dispose  of  himself?  Who  can  blame  bun  hr  not 
submitting  to  a  state  of  life  full  of  disgust,  and  that  would  drench  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  suffering  ? 

Such  was,  in  all  probability,  me  reasoning  of  Colonel  Damd  Boon, 
whose  name  was  unknown  in  this  country  until  it  was  lately  bcoogfat 
before  the  public  by  Lord  Byron.*  His  history  is  still  a  novd^.  Ac- 
cident made  me  acquainted  with  some  incidents  respecUng  him  by 
means  of  an  American  friend.  Memoirs  of  this  extraorduiary  indiTi- 
dual,  or  rather  of  part  of  his  smgular  career,  have  been  published  oo 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  I  believe  have  never  yet  reached  Eng- 
land. Boon  originally  belonged  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  cultivated  a  farm.  In  company  with  five  other  uidividuab,  he  left 
that  province  in  1769,  and  journeyed  to  a  river  that  falls  into  ^Ohio^ 

*  The  passage  attaded  to,  by  Lord  Byron,  is  as  follows : 
Of  all  men,  saving  Syila,  the  manslayer, 
Who  [>a88e8  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 
'  Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodsman  of  Kentncky, 
Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where ; 

For  kilUng  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 
Enjoy*d  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 
Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude ;  health  shrank  not  from  him — for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild, 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  1 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety  ; 

And  what 's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

r^ot  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame. 
Without  which  glory  's  but  a  tavern  song — 
^  Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 

Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  nm  wild. 
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with  a  view  of  settling  upon  it    The  spot  which  he  chose  was  situated 
in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  which  he  thus  became  the  first  settler.    He 
hegan  by  erecting  a  house,  surrounded  by  a  stockade  or  close  pallsadoi 
formed  of  the  square  trunks  of  trees,  placed  close  together  and  sunk 
deep  in  the  earth,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary  to  be  taken  in  a 
frontier  settlement  continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  native  Iji- 
dians.     This  fort,  as  the  Americans  call  such  defences,  was  situated 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Frankfort,  and  the 
party  gave  it  the  name  of  Fort  Boonsborough  ;  and  thus  was  formed  the 
primitive  settlement  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  which  now  has  a  popula« 
tion  of  564,317*     He  entered  his  lands  and  secured  them,  as  he  imagi- 
ned, so  as  to  give  him  a  safe  title,  and  was  completely  established  in 
them  in  the  year  1775.     He  seems,  however,  to  have  experienced  va- 
rious attacks  from  hostile  tribes  of  Indians.     At  this  pldce,  with  no 
common  resolution,  and  with  a  fortitude  that  argued  him  to  be  of  the  or- 
der of  superior  men,  far  removed  from  military  succour,  in  a  wild  and 
savage  forest,  and  with  a  constant  fear  of  attack  from  a  ferocious  ene- 
my, he  steadily  and  undauntedly  proceeded  to  mature  his  plans.    When 
his  little  fort  was  completed,  he  removed  his  establishment  to  it  from 
North  Carolina,  conducting  thither  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  first 
white  females  that  had  ever  trod  on  the  shores  of  the  Kentucky  river. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  four  or  five  other  families,  and  thirty  or  forty 
men  settlers.     They  had  several  times  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians with  bloodshed ;  and  at  length,  while  making  salt  from  some  brine 
springs  at  no  great  distance  from  his  home,  he  was  surprised,  together 
with   twenty-seven  of  his  settlers,  by  upwards  of  a  hundred,  wh9 
were  on  their  march  to  renew  their  attacks  on  his  infant  colony.    He 
capitulated  with  them  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  they  were  immediately  marched  away  to  an  Indian  town  on  the 
Miami  river,  a  long  dbtance  off,  and  finally  conducted  to  the  Britbh 
governor,  Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  the  Indians  scrupulously  abiding  by 
the  terms  on  which  Boon  had  surrendered  to  them.    These  sons  of  na^ 
ture,  however,  got  so  attached  to  their  prisoner  on  their  march,  that 
they  would  not  resign  him  to  the  British  governor,  nor  even  part  with 
him  for  a  hundred  pounds  generously  offered  lor  him  by  the  British 
officers,  in  order  that  he  mi^t  return  home  to  his  family  ;  but  leaving 
his  fellow-settlers  behind,  they  took  him  away  with  them  again,  adopted 
him  into  the  family  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  allowed  him  to  hunt  or 
spend  his  time  in  the  way  most  agreeable  to  his  inclination.     One  day 
he  went  with  them  to  make  salt,  when  he  met  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty  warriors  painted  and  armed,  and  ready  to  set  out  against  Fort 
Boonsborough.     He   immediately  determined,  at  a  great  risk  of  his 
life,  to  make  his  escape,  trembling  as  he  was  for  the  fate  of  his  family 
and  setdement.    In  four  days  he  reached  Boonsborough,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  making  only  one  meal  by  the  way.     Not 
a  minute  was  to  be  lost,  and  he  began  to  strengthen  his  log  defences 
and  fortify  himself  as  strongly  as  possible.     The  Indians,  finding  he 
had  escaped,  delayed  their  attack ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  men,  in  which  were  a  few  troops,  he  determined  to  brave  all 
dangers  and  defend  himself  to  the  last.    At  length  a  ferocious  Indian 
army   made  its  appearance.     Boon  encouraged  his  little  garrison  to 
msuntain  an  obstinate  defence,  death  being  preferable  to  captivity^ 
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though  his  hope  of  resisting  wMi  success  was  bat  kSatL  The  end  aid 
savage  eneray  also,  thej  might  well  cakolate,  wocdd  heeeme  dbdUjeo- 
raged  by  a  protracted  resistance ;  but  like  brave  ftieny  detemmed  ttf 
let  fate  do  its  worst  and  think  nothing  of  final  conseqaesces^  thcyki 
the  Indian  chief  know  their  resohition.  Upon  this  die  hUCerdemaDM 
a  parley  with  nine  of  the  garrisoo ;  articles  were  prdpoaedl  for  an  »• 
rangement  without  bloodst^d  ;  but  on  signing  them  they  were  told  ic 
was  the  Indian  custom  to  shake  hands  with  each  other  by  way  of  seal*' 
ing  their  engagement.  On  complymg,  each  Indian  grappled  hb  aiaa 
in  order  to  mdce  him  prisoner,  but,  by  a  miracle,  ei^  out  of  the  niae 
succeeded  in  extricating  themselves.  Boon  being  among  the  miOBSier^aKf 
they  got  safe  into  their  garrison.  A  furious  attack  was  now  nnde  upM 
the  fort,  which  lasted  nine  days  and  nights,  during  which  cmly  two  mm 
were  killed  and  four  wounded  by  the  besi^ers,  who  in  retom  stfcred 
severely,  and  the  logs  of  the  fort  were  stuck  foil  of  the  bullets  which 
they  fired.  At  length  hostilities  ceasing,  Boon's  wife,  who  on  his  fial 
captivity  supposing  him  killed,  had  set  df  with  ha*  ftnnaily  oil  horasiack 
through  the  woods  a  long  and  dangerous  distance  into  Notth  Caraiiia, 
was  fetched  back  by  her  husband  a  second  time  to  his  new  reideiicey 
where  he  hoped  for  the  future  to  pursue  his  peaceful  occupatieiiB  unaio- 
lested.  His  sufferings  and  perils  had  been  great,  but  his  cdtfage  and 
constancy  had  surmounted  them  all,  and  he  had  just  reaseo  to  cakdlaie 
at  last  upon  a  period  of  repose. 

Boon,  however,  was  not  to  end  bis  days  amid  the  advafit^;et  of  mk 
cial  life.    His  horoscope  had  been  cast,  and  discovered  no  eoffiraon 
portion  of  malign  influence.     His  courage  and  consd:aacy,  mxier  the 
severest  trials ;  his  long  and  unremitting  labours^  in  perfectiog  his  in- 
fant settlement,  almost  entitled  him  to  a  civic  crown ;  but  how  diietem 
was  his  reward !    After  his  exemplary  labours,  afler  spelling  die 
best  part  of  an  honest  life  in  rearing  and  providing  for  a   nwownNis 
family,  and  having  arrived  at  that  period  of  existence  when  he  taS^ 
reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  ^ertions,  and  oiMaiii  soiBe 
return  for  the  fatigues  and  hazards  of  his  preceding  Hf^ ;  too  old  to 
begin  anotlier  settlement,  and  that  which  he  had  begun  so  many  yean 
before  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  looking  smiling  around  has,  the 
prop  of  his  old  age,  the  pride  of  his  hoary  years,  his  family't  hope 
when  he  should  be  laid  low — he  suddenly  finds  that  he  is  possessed  of 
nothing,  that  his  eyes  must  be  closed  without  a  home,  mkI  dimt  he  mtmi 
be  an  outcast  in  his  grey  hairs.     His  heart  is  torn,  his  feeliags  are 
lacerated  by  the  chicanery  of  the  law,  which  discovers  that  ^ere  is  a 
defect  in  his  title  to  the  land  of  which  he  was  the  first  settler,  eren  in 
a'state  where  no  white  man  had  put  in  the  spade  before  himl     Per- 
haps his  thriving  farm  was  envied  by  some  new  adventurer.     The  <fis- 
covery  was  fatal  to  his  happiness.    While  he  fondly  betieved  thai  has 
tide  was  indisputable,  hh  land  was  taken  from  him,  his  goods  weve  aoid, 
and  he  was  deprived'^of  his  all.     The  province  had  been  rapidly  seCffing 
by  his  countrymen,  and  increasing  civilisation  was  accompanied  by  those 
vices  which  are  its  never-failing  attendants.     Knavery,  in  every  Ions, 
marched  with  it ;  interest,  at  any  sacrifice  of  honour  and  justice,  became 
the  reigning  principle.     The  law,  which  in  all  countries  infiicts  nearly 
as  much  evil  as  it  prevents,  was  made  an  instrument  to  dispossess  him 
of  his  property,  and  he  saw  himself  a  wanderer  and  ari  outcast.     Hh 
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^t  labour,  even  ta  Uood,  had  been  in  vain.  Cut  to  tka  louly  with  a 
Hinded  spirit,  be  still  showed  himself  an  extraordinary  and  eccentne 
-nan*  He  left  ibrever  the  state  in  whieh  he  had  been  the  first  to  m* 
troduce  a  civilized  populati<w-*-where  he  had  so  boldly  maintained 
hiiiKielf  against  external  attacks,  and  shown  himself  such  an  industrious 
and  exemplary  ciuaen ;  wh^e  he  found  no  white  man  when  he  sat 
himself  down  amid  the  ancient  woods,  and  left  behind  him  half  a 
millJon.  He  ibrsook  it  forever;  no  mtreaty  could  keep  him  within  its 
bounds.  Mui,  from  whom  he  deserved  every  thing,  had  persecuted 
and  robbed  him  of  all.  He  bade  his  friends  and  his  family  adieu  for 
crer ;  he  lelt  the  tie  which  linked  him  to  social  life  was  broken.  He 
took  with  him  his  rifle  and  a  few  necessaries,  and  crossing  the  Ohio, 
pursued  his  track  till  be  was  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  advance  of 
any  white  settlement  As  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  was  taken 
possession  of,  and'  peopling  fast  from  the  United  States,  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi,  and  plunged  into  the  unknown  and  immense  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  monstrous  Mammoth  is  even  now  sup* 
posed  to  be  in  existence.  On  the  shores  of  this  mighty  river  he  reared 
his  rude  log  hut,  to  which  he  attached  no  idea  of  permanency,  but  held 
himself  constantly  ready  to  retire  yet  farther  from  civilized  man,  should 
he  approach  too  near  his  desert  solitude.  With  the  exception  of  a 
son,  who  resided  with  his  father,  according  to  some  accounts,  but  without 
any  one,  according  to  others,  his  dog  and  gun  were  his  only  com- 
panions. He  planted  the  seeds  of  a  few  esculent  vegetables  round  his 
fragile  dwelling,  but  his  principal  food  he  obtained  by  hunting.  He 
has  been  seen  seated  on  a  log  at  the  entrance  of  his  hut  by  an  explor- 
ing traveller,  or  far  more  frequently  by  the  straggling  Indian.  His 
rifle  generally  lay  across  his  knees  and  his  dog  at  his  side,-  and  he 
rarely  went  farther  from  home  than  the  haunts  of  the  deer  and  the  wild 
turkey,  which  constituted  his  principal  support  In  his  solitude  he 
would  sometimes  speak  of  his  past  actions,  and  of  his  indefatigable 
labours,  with  a  glow  of  delight  on  his  countenance  that  indicated  how 
dear  they  were  to  his  heart,  and  would  then  become  at  once  silent  and 
dejected.  He  would  survey  his  limbs,  look  at  his  shrivelled  hands, 
complaui  of  the  dimness  of  his  sight,  and  lifting  the  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der take  aim  at  a  distant  object,  and  say  that  it  trembled  before  his 
vision,  that  his  eyes  were  losing  their  power,  rubbing  them  with  his 
hands,  and-  lamenting  that  his  youth  and  manhood  were  gone,  but 
hoping  his  legs  would  serve  him  to  the  last  of  life,  to  carry  him  to 
spots  frequented  by  the  game,  that  he  might  not  starve.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  talked  much  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind  towards 
blm.  He  perhaps  thought  regret  ^d  complaint  alike  unavailing,  and 
that  his  resolution  of  exiling  himself  in  the  back  woods  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Indians  was  the  best  way  of  demonstrating  the  high-spi- 
rited contempt  and  indignation  he  felt  towards  his  countrymen,  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  unjustly  treated.  Boon  seems  to  have  possessed 
a  great  mind ;  congregated  men  had  treated  him  with  injustice  and  with 
cruelty,  considering  his  claims  upon  them ;  he  sought  not  to  retaliate  his 
injuries  on  individuals — he  felt  not  the  passion  of  revenge,  nor  the  wish 
to  injure  those  who  had  injured  him  irreparably,  but  he  viewed  social 
man  with  the  scorn  of  ill-requited  merit,  and  he  determined  to  withdraw 
from  his  power.     He  felt  that  he  could  not  be  happy  amid  the  heart- 
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less  vices  of  society;  that  the  desert  and  the  forest,  the  Indtao,  the 
rattlesnake,  and  the  Juagar,  were  preferable  associates ;  that  they  bore 
no  feigned  aspect  of  kindness  while  they  were  secretly  plotting  Ins  de- 
struction ;  that  diey  rarely  inflicted  evil  without  just  provocation ;  and 
that  the  uncontrolled  child  of  Nature  was  a  preferable  companion  to 
the  executors  of  laws,  which  to  him  at  least,  however  beneficial  diey 
mi^t  in*  some  cases  be  to  others,  were  most  cruel  and  unjust 

Thus  he  passed  through  life  till  he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety 
years  of  age,  contented  in  his  wild  solitude,  and  in  his  security  firom  in- 
justice and  rapacity.  About  a  twdvemonth  ago,  it  is  reported,  he  was 
found  dead  on^his  knees,  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  resting  on  the  trunk 
of  a  AJlen  tree*,  as  if  he  had  just  been  going  to  take  um,  most  probably 
at  a  deer,  when  death  suddenly  terminate  his  earthly  recollections  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  a  period  wiien  his  Realties, 
thou^  he  had  attained  such  an  age,  were  not  greatly  impaired.  Boons- 
bcnrough  is  now  a  thriving  town,  and  its  name  wiU  ever  remain  as  a 
testimony  of  its  founders  sufierings,  and  the  conduct  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  towards  him,  in  the  midst  of  the  freest  nation  of  ancient  or 
modem  times.  T.  L 


THE   LOST   PLEIAD. 
"  Like  the  lost  heiad  swd  no  more  below.'^^LoBD  Btbob. 

And  is  there  fioiy  Irom  the  Heavont  departed  ? 

— Ohy  Yoid  nmnark'd !— (by  tistcn  of  the  sky 
StiU  bokl  their  place  on  high, 
Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  started. 

Thou !  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye ! 

Hath  the  Night  loat  a  gem,  the  regal  Night? 

— She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence. 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence ! 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 

Blidst  the  lar  dcfMhs  of  purple  gloom  intensa 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  stany  myriads  homing ! 

The  Shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  firee, 
Aad  from  the  silvery  sea 
To  them  the  Sailor's  wakeful  eye  b  turning ; 

— Unchang*d  they  rise,  they  haye  not  moum'd  for  thee  f 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 

Ev*n  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle*spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  tway  f 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race, 

And  warn  thm  power  to  smite  them  with  diecay  ^ 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  Thrones,  of  Sceptres  riven  ? 

— it  is  too  sad  to  think  on  what  tse  are, 
When  from  iu  height  afar, 
A  world  sinks  thus !  and  yon  majestic  Heaven 

Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanish'd  star ! 

F.  H. 
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THE   PBOGBXSS    OF   COXCOMBBT. 
''  Nemo  repente  fint  dandManu." 

The  transformation  of  the  chrysalis  into  the  butterfly  is  not  more 
complete  or  surprising  than  that  of  the  slovenly  schoolboy  into  the 
finished  civil,  academic,  or  military  dandy.  The  kst  metamorphosis  is, 
however,  more  gradual  than  the  fonner.  The  nice  observer  can  easily 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  its  developement,  from  the  superstitious 
tie  of  the  cravat  and  scrupulous  ^*  brushing  of  Uie  hat  o'momings,"  to 
the  minute  observance  of  the  entire  ceremonial  of  foppery,  and  Mth- 
ful  discharge  of  the  whole  duty  of  dandyism. 

The  passion  for  dress  is,  generally  speaking,  stronger  in  the  fair  sex 
than  in  ours,  and  is  in  them  infinitely  more  excusabk.  But  when  it  ' 
has  once  thoroughly  laid  hold  of  an  unlucky  wight,  it  carries  him  into 
much  greater  and  more  ridiculous  excesses  than  we  ever  witness  among 
the  ladies.  Dandyism,  at  first,  is  like  the  small  speck  in  the  cloudless 
azure,  which  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced  mariner  presages  the  ga- 
thering storm.  In  its  birth  it  is  scarcely  noticed  by  common  observers, 
or  noticed  only  to  be  despised.  But  it  gradually  increases  by  fresh 
accessions  of  vapour,  until  the  intellectual  horizon  becomes  completely 
overcast,  and  the  sun  of  reason 

■"  from  far  peepg  with  a  siddj  face, 
Too  weak  the  clouds  and  mighty  fogs  to  chase/* 

The  late  Hugh  Peters  was  a  striking  instance  of  how  far  the  genuine 
dandymania  could  carry  a  man,  who  in  other  respects  was  not  destitute 
of  natural  good  sense.  In  Hugh,  indeed,  this  disease  appeared  to  be 
constitutional ;  he  evinced  evident  symptoms  of  it  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  it  continued  with  increasing  violence  to  his  d^g  day.  This 
master-passion  wap  not  to  be  controUed  by  sickness,  poverty,  im- 
prisonment or  exUe.  It  burned  with  as  much  fervour  in  age  as  in 
youth,  and  was  scarcely  extinguished  by  that  universal  damper — 
death. 

Hugh,  as  I  have  said,  began  dandyism  at  an  early  age.  His  parents 
were  ^^af  the  straitest  sect,''  Methodists.  They,  of  course,  reprobated 
aU  vam  adornment  of  the  outward  man,  considering  the  gauds  of  dress 
as  the  ensigns  of  Satan,  and  so  many  badges  of  subjection  to  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  They  were  careful  that  Hugh  should  be  arrayed 
with  the  utmost  plainness,  in  clothes  of  the  coarsest  texture,  and  the 
most  ungainly  fashion.  The  style  of  his  habiliments  was  singularly 
ludicrous,  and  afforded  infinite  diversion  to  his  young  companions. 
Instead  of  being  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  boys  of  his  own  age  ^d  rank, 
he  was  attired  like,  an  old  man.  He  usually  wore  a  blue  coat  with 
covered  buttons,  which  fitted  him  like  a  sentry-box,  and  exhibited  a 
latitude  of  skirt  that  would  have  done  honour  to  George  Fox  himself.. 
You  would  swear  that  he  had  been  measured  by  the  tailors  of  Laputa, 
or  the  ingenious  artist  who  works  from  hasty  observations  taken  on 
the  body  of  M .  Rothschild,  during  its  transit  to  the  Stock-Exchange. 
His  waistcoat  was  of  a  sober  brown,  with  pocket-flaps  ^'  five  fathom 
deep,"  that  overhung  a  pair  of  scanty  corduroy  inexpressibles,  scarce 
cdvering  the  cap  of  his  knee.    Grey  yam  stockings,  shoes,  or  rather 
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brogues,  two  inches  in  the  sole,  and  a  broadM»runned  hat|  completed 
the  exterior  of  the  elegant  Hugh  Peters. 

The  system  pursued  by  his  parents  produced  an  effect  diametrically 
opposite  to  then-  intention.  It  turned  the  boy's  regard  to  the  subject 
of  dress,  and  generated  and  ibstered  the  desire  of  decoration.  He  veo- 
tured^  as  he  grew  older,  though  with  a  trembling  hand,  to  Bsake  some 
slight  reform  in  his  costume.  He  disfranchise  his  enormous  coat- 
flaps,  and  succeeded  in  cancelling  a  few  sinecure  pockets.  This  he 
managed  by  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  his  tailor.  But  all 
his  efforts  were  fruitless,  to  oblige  his  corduroy  breeches  to  vacate 
their  seat,  or  to  prevent  the  annual  return  of  the  ^oad-brimmed  bearer 
to  the  presidency  of  his  pericranium.     He  managed,  however,  to  pro- 

^  cure  a  pair  of  buff  leather-gaiters  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  corrupt  is»- 
fluence  of  the  one,  and  in  some  degree  to  aker  the  constitution  of  die 
other,  by  cocking  it  up  at  the  sides  with  black  pins ;  a  measure,  wfaicfa 
would  have  rendered  him  a  prime  &vourite  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peteia- 
burgh,  when  Paul,  the  hater  of  round  hats  was  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias. 

It  'is  not  to  be  imi^ined  that  even  {hese  changes  were  effected  with- 
out considerable  opposition :  in  fact,  they  gave  birth  to  continual  ex- 
plosions of  present  wrath,  and  fulminations  of  wrath  to  come,  on  the 
part  of  his  father.  His  mother,  tbo,  added  her  mite  of  seal  in  predict- 
ing the  eventual  perdition  of  her  only  son ;  for  who,  as  she  acutely  re- 
marked, could  escape  hell-fire,  that  wore  a  cocked  hat  and  sulphur- 
coloured  gaiters?  But  Hugh  had  arrived  at  that  age  and  stature 
where  flagellation  ceases  to  be  practicable  and  exkortation  lo  be  effi- 
cient.   His  parents  could  not  succeed 

«  with  wind 
Of  airy  tiureits  to  awe,  wImmi  now  with  deeds 
They  could  not" 

Their  only  resource  was  to  deprive  him  altogether  of  money ;  and 
though  this  could  not  wither  his  dandyism  in  the  bud,  it  yet  checked 
its  growth  for  a  season,  and  imparted  to  it  a  stunted  character  of  ori- 
ginal and  ludicrous  peculiarity. 

Necesshy  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  some  of  Hogfa's  devices  at 
this  period  to  put  off  tlie  clown  and  put  on  the  dandy  were  sufficiently 
ingenious,  though  often '  productive  of  ridiculous  resets.  He  turned 
taHor  in  his  ovm  defence,  but  his  earlier  attempts  to  modify  his  habili- 
ments, were,  like  the  infant  efforts  of  every  art,  rude  and  clumsy  to  a 
degree.  He  reduced  the  latitude  of  hb  skirts  without  any  very  strict 
observance  of  mathematical  proportion,  and  finished  his  work  widi  no 
particular  neatness  of  stitching.  The  partial  alterations  m  his  dress, 
harmonised  very  ill  with  its  general  character,  and  often  exhibited  the 
most  ridiculous  contrasts.  The  flaming  gaiters,  for  instance,  were  not 
wdl  assorted  with  the  clumsy  shoes  and  corduroy-breeches  deeply 
bronied  by  the  relentless  finger  of  dme.  The.tatl  of  his  coat,  cropped 
ahoit  by  his  rash  hand  in  evO  hour,  gave  to  the  otherwise  too  ample 
garment,  something  of  the  look  of  a  fireman's  jacket  destitute  of  the 
iiadge  and  made  by  a  most  ill-conditioned  tailor.  A  red  waistcoat, 
second-hand,  trimmed  with  old  fur,  and,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  ridi- 
culously shOTt,  which  he  purchased  of  an  honest  Israelite,  seemed 
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vithin  the  prodigious  lappels  of  his  external  habit^  like  a  flea  in  St. 
Paul's^  or  Gulliver  in  the  embraces  of  Glumdalclitch.  His  neck  enve- 
loped in  muslin  manifold^  rose  above  hb  humble  collar,  ^'  like  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  towards  Damascus."  But  an  inven- 
tion which  he  hit  on,  for  the  decoration  of  his  nether  limbs,  was  indeed 
a  chef^cRuvre.  Entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  the  symmetry  of  this 
part  of  his  person,  he  longed  to  reveal  its  graceful  proportions  in  the 
seductive  transparencies  of  stocking-web.  His  uncle,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  dandy,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  this  penchant 
by  the  present  of  a  pair  of  cast-off  ti^ts.  These,  though  somewhat 
laige,  Hugh  contrived,  by  his  sartorial  dexterity,  to  adapt  tolerably 
well  to  his  own  person.  But  on  trying  them  on,  though  highly  grati- 
fied by  the  contemplation  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  he  found  that  some- 
thing was  still  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  their  developement.  Our 
desires  increase  with  our  possessions,  and  every  new  gratification  gives 
birth  to  a  fresh  necessity.  Hugh  soon  discovered  that  tjght  pantaloons 
without  Hessian  boots  were  as  preposterous  as  a  haunch  of  venison 
widiout  currant-jelly,  or  a  leg  of  pork  without  peas-pudding.  They 
were,  in  truth,  natural  correlatives,  coefficient  quantities,  mutually 
attractive,  conductors  to  each  other, — their  separation  was  violent, 
dangerous,  improper,  sacrilegious !  But  how  to  efifcct  the  desired 
union  ?  Boots  were  dear,  Hugh  was  poor ;  liis  uncle  had  no  Hessians 
to  spare,  and  his  father's  heart  and  purse  were  equally  closed  against 
hun.  He  must  either  wear  the  pantaloons  without  boots  (a  thing  not 
to  be  thought  of)  or  steal  a  pair.  Dire  dilemma !  diabolical  alterna- 
dve  !  But  the  genius  of  dandyism  descended  kindly  to  his  aid,  and 
opportunely  rescued  her  ardent  votary  from  the  hazard  of  crime  and 
the  mortification  of  disappointment.     As  Hugh  cast  around 

"  His  baleful  eyes, 
That  witness'd  bage  affliction  and  dismay," 

he  suddenly  espied  his  buff-ieather  gaiters,  which  hung  upon  a  peg 
above  his  head.  An  idea  flashed  across  his  brain  like  lightning—- one 
of  those  felicitous  conceptions  of  genius,  perfect  as  if  matured  by 
years  of  thought,  sudden  as  inspiration  !  He  seized  the  gaiters,  posted 
to  a  cobler,  had  them  cut  out  into  the  shape  of  Hessian  boots  at  top, 
blackened,  polished,  decked  with  tassels.  What  need  of  more  words  ? 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete.  The  following  day  was  Sunday. 
He  appeared  at  church  in  complete  costume,— cocked  chapeau,  pud- 
ding-cravat, red  waistcoat,  fireman's  jacket,  brown-coloured  tights,  and 
gaiter-boots, — ^the  admiration  of  himself — the  derision  of  many — ^the 
astonishment  of  all ! 

But  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  Hugh  was  to  cast  his  slough,  to  un- 
fold his  glittering  scales  in  the  sunbeam,  to  burst  the  dark  prison  of  his 
chrysalis  for  ever,  and  is^ue  forth  an  airy  butterfly  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  His  father,  who  was  much  more  sincerely  devoted  to 
Mammon  than  to  God,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Smyrna  in  quest  of 
gain.  The  prince  of  air,  who  thought  it  high  time  to  appropriate 
his  destined  prey,  raised  a  storm  and  plunged  the  Methodistic  mer- 
chant in  the  deep.  Hugh  was  sole  heir  of  all  his  wealth,  which  was 
considerable,  and  as  the  trustees  of  the  property  did  not  pretend  to 
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any  control  over  his  conduct,  this  hopeful  youth  was  left  at  the  age 
of  seventeen 

(<  Lord  of  bimself,  that  heritage  of  woe/* 

His  iirst  step  was  to  enter  the  armyy  a  measure  of  which  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  whisper  during  the  lifetime  c^  his  &ther.  He  got 
into  a  dashing  regiment  of  light-infantry,  and  8o<«  became  distinguished 
for  the  most  extravagant  foppery.  Not  contented  with  the  caatiime  of 
his  corps,  which  was  elegant  and  splendid,  he  was  perpetually  makii^ 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  his  own  whim  suggested.  His  capri- 
cious taste  in  this  way  subjectA  him  to  frequent  reprimands  and  arrests 
for  the  violation  of  the  regimental  orders.  Kb  offences  beeame  at  last 
so  frequent  and  so  flagrant,  that  the  colonel,  much  of  a  nuurtinet,  told 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  regiment  unless  he  thoiight  proper  lo  con* 
form  to  its  regulations  of  dress.  Hugh  promised  obedience,  and  for  a 
while  was  less  open  in  his  trdnsgressions.  But  his  ruling  paaion  was 
too  strong  to  be  controlled  for  any,  length  of  time.  He  went  to  a  gani* 
son-ball  in  a  fantastic  costume  which  bore  a  caricatured  resembbace  to 
the  uniform  of  his  corps.  The  first  person  he  met  there  was  the  eol<»- 
nel,  who  insisted  on  his  leaving  the  room  inunedialely ;  and  as  cdonels 
seldom  experience  much  difficulty  in  the  removal  of  an  dbnonons  so* 
baltem,  hb  exit  from  the  regiment  very  speedily  followed  hb  eiit  from 
the  ball.  He  was,  in  fact,  advised  to  tender  hb  resignation ;  and  he 
had  too  much  knowledge  of  the  army  not  to  feel  the  propriety  of  fol- 
lowing this  judicious  counseL 

Hugh  was  not  very  seriously  concerned  for  the  loss  of  hb  commis- 
sion, as  it  left  him  '^  fancy  free"  to  pursue  hb  devious  courses  through 
the  fields  of  foppery  and  fashion.  He  repaired  to  London,  and  soon 
became  the  very  mirror  of  fantastic  coxcombry.  He  had  his  day  like 
other  dogs,  and  the  time  has  been  when  the  promenades  of  Bond^eet 
and  Hyde-park  would  have  been  deemed  to  want  their  most  essential 
attraction  in  the  absence  of  <<  the  original  Hugh  Peters."  But,  alas 
for  human  eminence,  and  the  degeneracy  of  present  times!  The 
^  lights  of  the  world  and  demigods  of  fame"  have  quitted  the  stage  for 
ever,  and  the  fashionable,  like  the  political  horizon,  is  left  in  a  feeble 
twilight,  the  precursor,  it  b  to  be  feared,  of  a  long  night  of  Egyptian 
darkless.  Bnimmel  is  extinct.  Van  Butchell  in  hb  grave,  ^r  L — , 
hke  another  Ovid  in  Pontus,  is  exiled  to  the  nngenial  climate  of  St. 
George's,  where  he  pours  hb  unavailing  ^^  tristia,"  and  8ioop$  indeed, 
but,  alas,  no  more  to  conquer !  Baron  Geramb  b  gone,  and  the  gallant 
gay  "  Lothario"  is  sobered  down  into  "  Benedick,  the  married  man." 
We  listen  in  vain  for  the  rattling  of  his  chariot-wheeb,  and  the  high- 
crested  cock  has  now  become  an  empty  name.  Finally,  Hugh  Peters 
himself  hath  passed  away,  and  the  flags  of  Bond-street  lave  fbigot  his 
steps ! 

Hugh  was,  at  this  time,  more  remarkable  for  the  singularity  than  the 
taste  of  his  costume.  He  delighted  in  glaring  colours,  and  a  close  fit 
he  considered  the  <<  suramura  bonum."  His  motions  were  dreadfully 
constrained  by  the  tig^htness  of  his  dress,  and  the  various  organic  fmic- 
tions  seriously  impeded.  To  button  hb  coat  required  an  effi>rt  almost 
superhuman.  His  inexpressibles  (horresco  referens)  were  perpetually 
yielding  to  the  force  of  pressure,  and  leaving  him  exposed  in  some 
vital  part.  The  tai-siis,  metatarsus,  and  toes,  sustained  infinite  damage 
from  the  compressive  action  of  the  boot,  and  the  uncomfortable  pro- 
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jection  of  a  hed  three  inches  high.  His  feet  became  pleasingly  variega- 
ted with  corns  and  hunnions,  and  were  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  pre- 
mattve  superannuation. 

I  i^iall  not  speedily  forget  the  first  time  1  had  the  honour  of  behold- 
ing Hugh  Peters.  He  was  in  full  dress  for  the  pit  of  the  Opera.  His 
coat  was  of  the  genuine  Pomona-green,  with  a  collar  reaching  to  the 
crown  of  his  head,  basket-worked  buttons  made  of  silver,  and  skirts  lined 
with  white  silk.  His  waistcoat  was  white,  richly  embroidered,  and 
studded  with  three  rows  of  small  yellow  buttons.  Inside  this  were  two 
mwe,  cushioned  and  quilted,  the  one  of  scarlet  silk,  the  other  of  sky- 
blue.  Canary-coloured  small-clothes,  with  flesh-coloured  silk-stockings, 
decQvated  his  nether  limbs ;  and  a  pump,  which  might  emulate  a  vice, 
with  a  diamond  buckle,  showed  his  almost  Chinese  foot  to  exquisite 
advalitage.  Hb  cravat,  which  at  the  least  he  took  an  hour  to  adjust, 
was  &8tened  in  the  centre  with  a  large  emerald,  and  beneath  it  a 
waving  banner  of  frill  sported  in  the  wanton  zephyrs.  A  gold  eye* 
glass  with  a  red  riband,  white  kid-gloves,  and  inordinate  chapeaubras 
— ^the  portrait  is  finished. 

Hitherto  Hugh  had  given  more  attention  to  his  person  than  liis 
face ;  and,  coxcomb  as  he  was,  he  had  still  much  to  learn  in  the  mi- 
nuter details  of  dandyism.     Critically  nice  in  the  cut  and  fashion  of  his 
apparel,  he  was  but  a  novice  in  the  mjrsteries  of  the  cosmetic  art,  his 
practice  in  this  way  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  more  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  ablution.     He  had,  besides,  certain  prepossessions  to  over- 
come on  this  score.     Notwithstanding  the  latitude  of  his  foppery,  he 
conceived  that  there  was  a  fixed  boundary  beyond  which  it  must  not 
extend,  and  where  manliness  would  say,  ^^  thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
iarther."     He  would  wear,  for  instance,  a  coat  tight  enough  almost  to 
check  respiration,  but  would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  pair  of  stays. 
He  might  employ  an  hour  in  brushing  his  hair,  but  he  would  turn  with 
loathing  from  the  idea  of  painthig  his  face.    But  it  is  the  character  of 
every  folly,  and  of  every  vice,  to  increase,  unless  the  growth  be  timely 
and  effectually  prevented.     The  incipient  gangrene  must  be  met  with 
the  knife  and  the  caatery.     Hugh's  attention  was  first  durected  to  his 
visage  by  some  one  remarking  that  his  eyebrows  were  rather  light. 
There  could  be  nothing  unmanly  in  adding  to  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  to  which  dark  eyebrows  so  materially  contiibuted.     He 
began  first  by  pencilling,  next  proceeded  to  painting,  and  lasdy  to 
staining  his  brows,  whh  a  variety  of  deleterious  composts.     He  be- 
came the  dupe  of  advertising  impostors,  and  the  most  absurd  distresses 
were  the  fi^equent  result  of  his  ill-judged  experiments.    In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  his  brows  had  successively  assumed  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  ineffable 
inconvenience.    He  persevered,  however,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of 
a  better  cause,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  composition  which  produced  the 
proper  hue ;  but  after  a  few  applications  utterly  destroyed  the  hair,  and 
left  him  literally  hrowlesM  !    His  only  resource  was  a  pair  of  artificial 
eyebrows,  which  formed,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  an  imperfect  de- 
ception, and  an  insecure  substitute  for  the  natural. 

Hugh's  next  discovery  was,  that  a  smooth  skin  and  clear  complexion 
were  essentials  of  beauty.  His  toilet  was  soon  loaded  with  cold  cream, 
milk  of  roses,  botanic  bloom,  eau  de  Cologne,  and  soaps  of  all  sono- 
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rous  titles  borrowed  from  <<  the  rich  orient/'  and  of  a  yariety  of  shades 
of  colour  and  degrees  of  fragrance.  His  hands  now  came  in  for  their 
share  of  attention,  and  he  consumed  immense  quantities  of  almond 
paste  and  white  wax.  Not  satisfied  with  topical  applications  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  appearance,  be  used  warm  bafhsj  had  him- 
self blooded  and  physicked  regularly  with  the  same  view.  He  con- 
sumed three  estates,  which  he  inherited,  in  the  expenses  of  the  toilet 
When  destitute  of  money,  he  ran  in  debt  to  gratify  his  vanity ;  and  for 
some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  supported  his  elegant  appearance 
by  certain  financial  measures,  to  which,  peradventure,  a  fastidious 
moralist  might  attach  an  impolKe  epithet.  Confined  in  the  Bench, 
he  used  to  saunter  about,  in  a  rich  robe  de  chunbrty  green  velveKap, 
and  red  slippers,  with  an  immense  Turkish  pipe  in  his  mouth,  from 
which  he  exhaled  not  ^^  Mundungus'  ill-perfuming  scents,"  but  green 
tea !  He  debilitated  his  frame  by  the  use  of  medicine,  and  contract- 
ed complaints  in  his  side  and  chest  from  continual  pressure. 

Dandyism  is  in  youth  only  ridiculous;  in  age  it  is  contemptible. 
We  have  attempted  the  portrait  of  Hugh  in  his  earlier  days.  At  fifty 
he  was  the  most  artificially  constructed  being  in  existence ;  he  was 
made  up  fi*om  head  to  foot.  He  wore  a  wig,  false  eyebrows,  false 
whiskers,  and  false  mustachios.  He  had  a  complete  set  of  false  teeth, 
his  cheeks  and  lips  were  painted,  and  the  furrows  beneath  his  eyes 
were  filled  up  with  a  white  paste.  His  clothes  were  stuffed  out  at  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  his  waist  was  tightened  in  with  stays,  and  he  had 
false  calves  to  his  legs.  He  was  altogether  a  walking  deception — a 
complete  lie  from  top  to  toe — a  finished  specimen  of  that  most  despi- 
cable of  all  animals^-tbe  superannuated  dandy.  U. 
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I  LAT  Upon  the  solemn  pUuii 

And  by  the  fiineral  mound, 
Where  those  who  died  not  there  in  vain, 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found. 
Twas  silent  where  the  free  blood  giuh*d, 

When  Persia  came  array*d, — 
80  many  a  voice  had  there  been  hash*d, 

So  many  a  footstep  stayed ! 

I  shimberM  on  the  lonely  spot, 

So  sanctified  by  Death ! 
I  shimber'd — but  my  rest  was  noC 

As  theirs  who  lay  beneath. 
For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour, 

They  rose— ihe  chainless  Dead — 
All  arm*d  they  sprung,  in  joy,  in  power, 

Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 

I  saw  their  spears,  on  that  red  field, 

Flash,  as  in  time  gone  by  ! 
Chased  to  the  seas,  without  his  shield, 

I  saw  the  Persian  %f ! 
I  woke — the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Called  to  another  fight  .-— 
From  yisions  of  our  glorious  past, 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  might  ?  F.  H. 
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Oft  AppUcation  to  Study, 

No  one  is  idle,  who  can  do  any  thing.  It  is  conscious  inability,  or 
the  sense  of  repeated  failure,  that  prevents  us  from  undertaking,  or  de- 
ters us  from  the  prosecution  of  any  work. 

Wilson,  the  painter,  might  be  mentioned  as  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  an  indolent  man.  After  bestowing  a  few 
touches  on  a  picture,  he  grew  tired,  and  said  to  any  friend  who  called 
in,  <'  Now,  let  us  go  somewhere  !"  But  the  fact  is,  that  Wilson  could 
not  finish  his  pictures  minutely ;  and  that  those  few  masterly  touches, 
carelessly  thrown  in  of  a  morning,  were  all  that  he  could  do.  The  rest 
would  have  been  labour  lost.  M orland  has  been  referred  to  as  another 
man  of  genius,  who  could  only  be  brought  to  work  by  fits  and  snatches. 
But  his  landscapes  and  figures  (whatever  degree  of  merit  they  might 
possess)  were  mere  hasty  sketches ;  and  he  could  produce  all  that  he 
was  capable  of,  in  the  first  half-hour,  as  well  as  in  twenty  years.  Why 
bestow  additional  pains  without  additional  efiect  ?  What  he  did  was 
fi'om  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  from  the  lively  impression  of  some 
coarse,  but  striking  object ;  and  with  that  impulse  his  efibrts  ceased,  as 
they  justly  ought.  There  is  no  use  in  labouring,  invitd  Minerva — nor 
any  difficulty  in  it,  when  the  Muse  is  not  averse. 

**  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 

Denner  finished  his  unmeaning  portraits  with  a  microscope,  and  with- 
out being  ever  weary  of  his  fruitless  task ;  for  the  essence  of  his  genius 
was  industry.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  courted  by  the  Graces  and  by 
Fortune,  was  hardly  ever  out  of  his  painting-room ;  and  lamented  a 
few  days,  at  any  time  spent  at  a  friend's  house  or  at  a  nobleman's  seat 
in  the  country,  as  so  much  time  lost.  That  darkly-illuminated  room 
^  to  him  a  kingdom  was :"  his  pencil  was  the  sceptre  that  he  wielded, 
and  the  throne,  on  which  his  sitters  were  placed,  a  throne  for  Fame. 
Here  he  felt  indeed  at  home ;  here  the  current  of  his  ideas  flowed  full 
and  strong;  here  he  felt  most  self-possession,  most  command  over 
others  ;  and  the  sense  of  power  urged  him  on  to  his  delightful  task  with 
a  sort  of  vernal  cheerfulness  and  vigour,  even  in  the  decline  of  life. 
The  feeling  of  weakness  and  incapacity  would  have  made  his  hand  soon 
falter,  would  have  rebutted  him  from  his  object ;  or  had  the  canvass 
mocked,  and  been  insensible  to  his  toil,  instead  of  gradually  turning  to 

"  A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  nature  saw 
All  her  reflected  features/* 

he  would,  like  so  many  others,  have  thrown  down  his  pencil  in  despair, 
or  proceeded  reluctantly,  without  spirit  and  without  success.  Claude 
Lorraine,  in  like  manner,  spent  whole  mornings  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  or  in  his  study,  eliciting  beauty  after  beauty,  adding  touch  to 
touch,  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  luxuriating  in  endless 
felici^ — not  merely  giving  the  salient  points,  but  filling  up  the  whole 
intermediate  space  with  continuous  grace  and  beauty !  What  farther 
motive  was  necessary  to  induce  him  to  persevere,  but  the  bounty  of  his 
fiite  ?    What  greater  pleasure  could  he  seek  for,  than  that  of  seeing  the 
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perfect  image  of  his  mind  reflected  in  the  work  of  his  hand  ?  Bat  as 
is  the  pleasure  and  the  confidence  produced  by  consummate  skill,  so  b 
the  pain  and  the  desponding  effect  of  totaf  failure.  When  for  the  fiur 
face  of  nature,  we  only  see  an  unsighdy  Uot  issuing  from  our  best  en- 
deavours, then  the  nerves  slacken,  the  tears  fill  the  eyes,  and  ^ 
painter  turns  away  from  hb  art,  as  the  lover  from  a  mistr^s,  thai 
scorns  him.     Alas !  how  many  such  have,  as  the  poet  says, 

"  Beg«ii  in  giadiieis ; 
Whereof  has  come  in  the  end  despondency  and  nuuiness** — 

ttot  for  want  of  will  to  proceed,  (oh  I  no,)  but  for  lack  of  powa* ! 

Hence  it  is  that  those  often  do  best  (up  to  a  certain  paint  of  com- 
mon-place success)  who  have  least  knowledge  and  least  ambition  to  ei- 
eel.  Their  taste  keeps  pace  with  their  capacity ;  and  they  are  not  de* 
terred  by  insurmountable  difficulties,  of  which  they  have  no  idea.  I 
haTe  knoi^  artists  (for  instance)  of  considerable  merit,  and  a  certain 
native  rough  strength  and  resolution  of  mind,  who  have  been  activeand 
enterprising  m  their  profession,  but  who  never  seemed  to  dnok  of  any 
works  but  those  which  they  had  in  band ;  they  never  spoke  of  a  |nc- 
ture,  or  appeared  to  have  seen  one :  to  them  Titian,  Raphaid,  Rabens, 
Rembrandt,  Correggio,  were  as  if  they  had  never  been:  no  tones, 
mellowed  by  time  to  soft  perfection,  kutMi  them  to  their  luckless  doom, 
no  divine  lorms  baffled  their  vain  embrace ;  no  sound  xA  immoftility 
rung  in  their  ears,  or  drew  off  their  attention  from  the  calls  of  ereditors 
or  of  hunger :  they  walked  through  collections  of  the  finest  works,  like 
the  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace,  untouched,  unapproached.  Widi 
these  true  terroi  jilii  the  art  seemed  to  begin  and  end :  they  thou^ 
only  of  the  subject  of  their  next  production,  the  size  of  their  next  can- 
vass, the  grouping,  the  getting  of  the  figures  in ;  and  conducted  thdr 
work  to  its  conclusion  with  as  little  distraction  of  mind  and  as  Um  mis^ 
givings  as  a  stage-coachman  conducts  a  stage,  or  a  carrier  ddivers  a 
bale  of  goods,  according  to  its  destination.  Such-  persons,  if  tbey  ^ 
not  rise  above,  at  least  seldom  sink  below  themselves.  Tbey  60  not 
soar  to  the  '^  highest  Heaven  of  invention,''  nor  penetrate  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart ;  but  they  succeed  in  all  that  they  attempt,  or  are 
capable  f^^  as  men  of  business  and  industry  in  their  calling.  Fcrtlem 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  of  Art  is  not  rent  asunder,  and  it  is  wellr  cme 
glimpse  of  the  Sanctuaxy,  of  the  Holy  of  the  Holies,  might  palsy  ti»r 
hands,  and  dim  their  sight  for  ever  after ! 

I  think  there  are  two  mistakes,  common  enough,  on  this  sobyect; 
viz.  that  men  of  genius,  or  of  first-rate  capacity,  do  tittle,  except  by 
intermittent  fits,  or  j»er  mltum — and  that  tbey  do  that  little  in  a  dight 
and  slovenly  manner.  There  may  be  instances  1^  this ;  but  they  aie 
not  the  highest,  and  they  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rate.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greatest  artists  have  in  general  been  the  most  proliic  « 
the  most  elaborate,  as  the  best  writers  have  been  frequently  die  nost 
voluminous  as  well  as  indeiiBtigable.  We  have  a  great  living  instwce 
among  writers,  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  productions  is  not  to  be  es^ 
mated  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  quantity,  I  mean  in  the  Aathor  of 
Waverley  ;  the  fecundity  of  whose  pen  is  no  less  admirable  than  its  fe- 
licity. Shakspeare  is  anotiier  instance  of  the  same  prodigality  of  genius; 
his  materials  being  endlessly  poured  forth  with  no  niggard  or  festidioiis 
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tend,  aad  the  mastery  of  the  execution  being  (in  many  respects  at  least) 
equal  to  the  boldness  of  the  design.  As  one  example  among  others 
tbat  I  m^ht  cite  of  the  attention  which  he  gave  to  his  subject,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  word  in  any  of  his  more 
striJung  passages  that  can  be  altered  for  the  better.  If  any  person,  for 
instance,  is  trying  to  recollect  a  favourite  line,  and  cannot  hit  upon 
some  particular  expression,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  substituting  any 
otlier  so  good.  That  in  the  original  text  is  not  merely  the  best,  but  it 
seems  the  only  right  one.  I  wiU  stop  to  illustrate  this  point  a  little.  I 
was  at  a  loss  the  other  day  for  the  line  in  Henry  V. 

'^  Nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings." 

I  could  not  recollect  the  word  nice  .*  I  tried  a  number  of  others,  such 
as  oMj  grave  J  &c. — ^they  would  none  of  them  do,  but  seemed  all  heavy, 
lumbering,  or  from  the  purpose :  the  word  nice,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
peared to  drop  into  its  place,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  paying  the  re- 
verence required.     Again, 

^'  A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
01;  him  that  hears  it." 

I  thought,  in  quoting  from  memory,  of  "  A  jest's  success/^  "  A  jest's 
renaum^'*  &c.  I  then  turned  to  the  volume,  and  there  found  the  very 
word  that,  of  all  others,  expressed  the  idea.  Had  Shakspeare  searched 
through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  could  not  have  lighted  on 
another  to  convey  so  exactly  what  he  meant — a  casuai,  holhw^  sounding 
success !  I  could  multiply  such  examples,  but  that  I  am  sure  the 
reader  will  easily  supply  them  himself;  and  they  show  sufficiently  that 
Shakspeare  was  not  (as  ne  is  often  represented)  a  loose  or  clumsy  writer. 
The  bold,  happy  texture  of  his  style,  in,  which  every  word  is  promi- 
nent, and  yet  cannot  be  torn  from  its  place  without  violence,  any  more 
than  a  limb  from  the  body,  is  (one  should  think)  the  result  either  of 
vigilant  pains-taking  or  of  unerring,  intuitive  perception,  and  not  the 
mark  of  crude  conceptions,  and  'Uhe  random,  blindfold  blows  of 
ignoranee." 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  contradiction  to  the  common  prejudice,  that 
'^  Genius  is  naturally  a  truant  and  a  vagabond,"  than  the  astonishing 
and  (on  this  hypothesis)  unaccountable  number  of  chefs-d/ceuvre  left 
behind  them  by  the  old  masters.  The  stream  of  their  invention  sup- 
plies the  taste  of  successive  generations  like  a  river  :  they  furnish  a  hun- 
dred Galleries,  and  preclude  competition,  not  more  by  the  excellence 
than  by  the  number  of  their  performances.  Take  Raphael  and  Rubens 
alone.  There  are  works  of  theirs  in  single  Collections  enough  to  oc- 
cupy a  long  and  laborious  life,  and  yet  their  works  are  spread  through 
all  the  Collections  of  Europe.  They  seem  to  have  cost  them  no  more 
labour  than  if  they  '^  had  drawn  in  their  breath  and  puffed  it  forth 
again.''  But  we  know  that  they  made  drawings,  studies,  sketches  of 
all  the  principal  of  these,  with  the  care  and  caution  of  the  mei^st  tyros 
in  the  art;  and  they  remain  equal  proofs  of  their  capacity  and  diligence. 
The  Cartoons  of  Raphael  alone  might  have  employed  many  years,  and 
made  a  life  of  illustrious  labour,  though  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
#itruck  off  at  a  blow,  and  are  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  he  produced  in 
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Ym  short  bat  bright  career.  Titian  and  Michael  Angelo  lived  longer, 
but  they  worked  as  hard  and  did  as  wdl.  Shall  we  bring  in  competi* 
tion  with  examples  like  these  some  trashy  caricaturist  or  idle  dauber, 
who  has  no  sense  of  the  infinite  resources  of  nature  or  art,  nor  conse- 
quently any  power  to  employ  himself  upon  them  for  any  length  of  ome 
or  to  any  purpose,  to  prove  that  genius  and  regular  industry  are  in- 
compatible qualities  ? 

In  my  opinion,  the  veiy  soperiority  of  the  works  of  the  great  painters 
(instead  of  being  a  bar  to)  accounts  for  their  multiplicity.  Power  is 
pleasure ;  and  pleasure  sweetens  pain.  A  fine  poet  thus  describes  the 
effect  of  the  sight  of  nature  on  his  mind : 


•  "  The  sounding  cataract 


Haunted  me  like  a  passion  :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  f^oomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forvu  were  then  tome 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye/' 

So  the  forms  of  nature,  or  the  human  form  divine,  stood  before  the 
great  artists  of  old,  nor  required  any  other  stimulus  to  lead  the  eye  to 
survey,  or  the  hand  to  embody  them,  than  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  subject,  and  *^  propulsive  force"  of  the  mimic 
creation.  The  grandeur  of  their  works  was  an  argument  with  them, 
not  to  stop  short,  but  to  proceed.  They  could  have  no  higher  excite> 
ment  or  satisfaction  than  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  and  endless 
generation  of  truth  and  beauty.  Success  prompts  to  exertion ;  and 
habit  facilitates  success.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  we  can  exhaust  na- 
ture; and  the  more  we  employ  our  own  faculties,  the  more  we 
strengthen  them  and  enrich  our  stores  of  observation  and  invention. 
The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Not  indeed  if  we  get 
our  ideas  out  of  our  own  heads — that  stock  is  soon  exhausted,  and  we 
recur  to  tiresome,  vapid  imitations  of  ourselves.  But  this  is  the 
difference  between  real  and  mock  talent,  between  genius  and  affecta- 
tion. Nature  is  not  limited,  nor  does  it  become  effete,  like  our  con- 
ceit and  vanity.  The  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  refines  upon 
us ;  it  expands  as  we  enlarge  and  shift  our  view ;  it  ^  grows  with  our 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  our  strength.''  The  subjects  are  end- 
less ;  and  our  capacity  is  invigorated  as  it  is  called  out  by  occasion  and 
necessity.  He  who  does  nothing,  renders  himself  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing ;  but  while  we  are  executing  any  work,  we  are  preparing  and 
qualifying  ourselves  to  undertake  another.  The  principles  are  the 
same  in  all  nature ;  and  we  understand  them  better,  as  we  verify  them 
by  experience  and  practice.  It  is  not  as  if  there  was  a  given  number 
of  subjects  to  work  upon,  or  a  set  of  innate  or  preconceived  ideas  in 
our  minds  which  we  encroached  upon  with  every  new  design ;  the  sub- 
jects, as  I  said  before,  are  endless,  and  we  acquire  ideas  by  imparting 
them.  Our  expenditure  of  intellectual  wealth  makes  us  rich  :  we  can 
only  be  liberal  as  we  have  previously  accumulated  the  means.  By 
lying  idle,  as  by  standing  still,  we  are  confined  to  the  same  trite,  nar- 
row round  of  topics :  bv  continuing  onr  efforts,  as  by  moving  forwards 
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in  a  nmdf  W9  extend  our  views^  aDd  discover  Gontiniially  new  tracts  of 
ooiintry.    Genius,  like  humanity,  rustg  for  want  of  use. 

Habit  alto  gives  promptness ;  and  the  soul  of  despatck  is  decision. 
One  Man  may  write  a  book  or  paidt  a  picture,  while  another  is  delibe- 
rating  about  the  p4an  or  the  title-page.  The  great  painters  were  abk 
to  do  so  much,  because  they  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  to  do,  and 
bow  to  set  about  it.  They  were  thorougb-bred  workmen,  and  were  not 
kannog  their  art  whole  they  were  exertising  it.  One  can  do  a  great 
deal  in  a  short  time  if  one  only  knows  how.  Thus  an  author  may  be* 
dome  very  volummous,  who  only  em|doys  an  hour  or  two  in  a  day  m 
study.  If  he  has  odce  obtained,  by  hsint  and  reflection,  a  use  of  his 
pen,  whh  plenty  of  materials  to  work  upon,  the  pages  vanish  before 
him.  The  time  lost  is  in  b^inning,or  in  stepping  aAer  we  have 
begun.  If  we  only  go  forward  with  sfMrit  and  confidence,  we  shaU 
soon  arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  A  practised  writer  ought  never 
to  hesitate  for  a  sentence  from  the  moment  he  sets  pen  to  paper,  ot 
think  about  the  course  he  is  to  take.  He  must  trust  to  his  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  to  his  immediate  impulses,  and  he  will 
get  to  the  close  of  his  task  without  accidents  or  loss  of  time.  I  can 
easily  understand  how  the  old  divines  and  controversialists  produced 
their  folios :  I  could  write  ft^ios  myself,  if  I  rose  early  and  sat  up  late 
at  this  kind  of  occupation.  But  I  confess  I  should  be  soon  tired  of  it^ 
besides  wearying  the  reader. 

In  one  sense,  art  is  long  and  Ufe  is  short*  In  another  sense,  this 
aphorism  is  not  true.  The  best  of  us  are  idle  half  our  time.  It  is 
wonderful  how  much  is  done  in  a  short  space,  provided  we  set  about  it 
properly,  and  give  our  minds  wholly  to  it.  Let  any  one  devote  him- 
self to  any  art  or  science  ever  so  strenuously,  and  he  will  still  have 
kisure  to  make  considerable  progress  in  half  a  do2^n  other  acquire- 
ments. Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a  mathematician,  a  musician,  a  poet^ 
and  an  anatomist,  besides  being  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  his  age# 
The  Prince  of  Painters  was  a  courtier,  a  lover,  and  fond  of  dress  and 
company.  Michael  Angelo  was  a  prodigy  of  vei^tility  of  talent — a 
writer  oif  Sonnets  (which  Wordsworth  hm  thought  worth  translating) 
and  the  firiend  of  Dante.  Salvator  was  a  lutenist  and  a  satirist.  Titian 
was  an  elegant  letter-writer,  and  a  finished  .gentkman.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynold's  Discourses  are  more  polished  and  classkal  even  than  any 
of  bis  pktnres.  Let  a  man  do  all  he  can  .  in  any  one  branch  of  study, 
he  must  either  exhaust  himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vanr  his  pursuit, 
or  else  lie  idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  mind 
makes,  at  some  period  or  other,  one  Herculean  efibrt,  and  the  rest  is 
mechankal.  We  have  to  climb  a  steep  and  narrow  precipice  at  first; 
but  after  that,  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  where  we  may  drive  several 
accomplishments  abreast.  Men  should  have  one  principal  pursuit, 
which  may  be  both  agreeably  and  advantageously  diversified  witn  other 
lighter  ones,  as  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  picture  may  be  managed  so 
as  to  give  effect  to  the  centre  group.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  sensi- 
bk  man,*  that  the  having  a  regular  occupation  or  professional  duties 


*  The  Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  of  Gateacre,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Pogf  io. 
Vol  VI.  No.  86.^1823.  eS 
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RsmunoratiffEi  for  tb«  tfaing  it  ww ;  fl>r  hetnujf  «rity 
Hi^h  biribi  vii^r  of  boae,  desert  is  lervioe, 
*  Love,  frieodyhip,  charity^  arc  tubjects  all 

To  envious  and  calumniating  Time. 
One  touch  of  nature  maMs  die  whole  worid  kin, 
That  aU  with  one  conaent  praise  oew-hon)  gaiidf* 
ThoHgh  thfy  are  made  and  moulded  of  thinp  pi«t ', 
And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er  dusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object." 

TVstfw  mud  Crtmidm. 

I  cannot  very  well  conceive  how  it  is  that  some  writers  {e 
and  genius)  spend  irbole  years  In  mere  corrections  for  the  press,  as  k 
were — ^in  polishing  a  line  or  adjusting  a  comma.  Tlicy  take  kng  to 
consider,  exactly  as  there  is  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  a  monoit's 
thought ;  and  the  more  they  deliberate,  the  farther  they  ai€  from  dead- 
uig :  for  their  fastidiousness  increases  with  the  indulgence  c^  it,  nor  is 
there  any  real  ground  for  preference.  They  are  in  the  foixaA&aof  Ned 
Softly  J  in  the  ^  Tatler,''  who  was  a  whole  morning  debadting  whether  a 
line  of  a  poetical  qnsde  should  run^^ 

^Tou sing  yoor  song  wfCh  somachart;** 

"  Your  soog  yoQ  siiy  with  so  «iicb  wrt." 

These  are  points  that  it  is  impossible  ever  tq  come  to  a  detennmatioa 
about ;  and  it  is  only  a  proof  of  a  little  mind  ever  to  have  entertained 
Ihe  question  at  all. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  minds  seem  to  move  in  an  dement 
of  littleness ;  or  rather,  that  are  entangled  in  trifling  diffieohks,  and 
incapable  of  eytricatiyig  themselves  from  them.  Tbm  waa  a  reaiazk* 
able  instance  of  this  improgressive,  ineffectual,  restless  activity  of 
temper  in  a  late  celebn^d  and  ver^  ingenious  landscapefninCcr, 
<<  Nevw  ending,  still  beginning,"  his  mind  seemed  entirely  made  up  of 
points  and  fractions,  nor  could  he  by  any  means  arrive  at  a  condiBion 
or  a  valuable  whole.  He  made  it  bis  boast  that  he  never  sal  wVdi  fak 
hands  before  him,  and  yet  be  never  did  any  thing.  His  powen  and 
his  time  were  frittered  away  in  an  importunate,  uneasy,  fidgety  st- 
tention  to.litde  things.  The  first  picture  he  ever  painted  (when  a  mere 
boy)  was  a  copy  of  his  fiither's  bouse ;  and  he  began  it  by  counting  the 
number  of  bricks  in  the  front  upwards  and  lengthways,  and  then  made 
a  scale  of  them  on  his  canvass.  Thb  literal  stvle  and  mode  of  study 
stuck  to  him  to  the  last.  He  ^vas  put  under  Wilson,  whose  exam[^ 
(if  any  thing  could)  might  have  cured  him  of  this  pettiness  of  concep- 
tion ;  but  nature  prevaUed,  as  it  almost  always  does.  To  take  pains  to 
no  purpose,  seemed  to  be  his  motto,  and  the  delight  of  his  liks.  He 
left  (when  he  died,  not  long  ago)  heaps  of  canvasses  with  daboralelj 
finished  pencil  oudines  on  them,  and  with  perhaps  a  little  dead-cobor- 
ing  added  here  and  there.  In  this  state  they  were  thrown  aade,  as  if 
he  grew  tired  of  his  occupation  the  instant  it  gave  a  promise  of  turning 
to  account,  and  bis  whole  object  in  the  pursuit  of  art  was  to  erect 
scaffoldings.  The  same  intense  interest  in  the  most  fiivoloos  thii^ 
extended  to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  to  the  arranging  of  his  let- 
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ten,  the  labelling  of  his  books,  and  the  inventory  of  his  wardrobe. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  who  saw  the  folly  and  the  waste  of  time  in 
ail  this,  and  could  warn  others  against  it.  The  perceiving  our  own 
weaknesses  enables  us  to  give  others  excellent  advice,  but  it  does  not 
teach  us  to  reform  them  ourselves.  ^'  Physician,  heal  thyself!"  is  the 
hardest  lesson  to  follow.  Nobody  knew  better  than  our  artist  that  re- 
pose is  necessary  to  great  efforts,  and  that  he  who  is  never  idle,  labours 
in  vainf 

Another  error  b  to  spend  one's  life  in  procrastination  and  prtparai- 
tions  for  the  future.  Persons  of  this  turn  of  mind  stop  at  the  Uireshold 
of  art,  and  accumulate  the  means  of  improvement,  till  they  obstruct 
dieir  progress  to  the  end.  They  are  always  putting  off  the  evil  day, 
and  excuse  themselves  for  doing  nothing  by  commencing  some  new  and 
indispensable  course  of  study.  Their  projects  are  magnificent,  but  re- 
mote^ and  require  years  to  complete  or  to  put  them  in  execution. 
Fame  is  seen  in  the  horizon,  and  flies  before  them.  Like  the  recreant 
boastliil  knight  hi  Spenser,  they  turn  thehr  backs  on  their  competitors, 
to  make  a  great  career,  but  never  return  to  the  charge.  They  make 
themselves  masters  of  anatomy,  of  drawing,  of  perspective :  they  col- 
lect prints,  casts,  medallions,  make  studies  of  heads,  of  hands,  of  the 
bones,  the  muscles  $  copy  pictures ;  visit  Italy,  Greece,  and  return  as 
they  went.  They  fulfil  the  proverb,  "  When  you  are  at  Rome,  you 
must  do  as  those  at  Rome  do."  Tliis  circuitous,  erratic  pursuit  of  art 
can^  come  to  no  good.  It  b  only  an  apology  for  idleness  and  vanity. 
Foreign  travel  especially  makes  men  pedants,  not  artists.  MThat  we 
seek,  we  must  find  at  home  or  nowhere.  The  way  to  do  great  things 
b  to  set  about  something,  and  he  who  cannot  find  resources  in  himself 
or  in  hb  own  paindng-room,  will  perform  the  grand  tour,  or  go  through 
the  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  end  just  where  he  began  ! 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  here  urged  with  respect  to  an  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  art,  will,  in  a' great  measure,  (thougfh  not  in 
every  particular,)  apply  to  an  attention  to  business :  I  mean,  that  exer- 
tion will  generally  follow  success  and  opportunity  in  the  one,  as  it  does 
confidence  and  talent  in  the  other.  Give  a  inan  a  motive  to  work,  and 
he  will  work.  A  lawyer  who  b  regularly  feed,  seldom  neglects  to  look 
over  hb  briefs :  the  more  business,  the  more  industry.  The  stress  laid 
upon  early  rising  is  preposterous.  If  we  have  any  thing  to  do  when 
we  get  up,  we  shall  not  lie  in  bed,  to  a  certainty.  Thomson  the  poet 
was  found  late  in  bed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  risen 
earlier.  The  Scotchman  wisely  answered,  "  I  had  no  motive,  young 
man  !"  What  indeed  had  he  to  do  after  writing  the  '^  Seasons,"  but  to 
dream  out  the  rest  of  hb  existence,  unless  it  were  to  write  the  '^  Castle 
of  Indolence  !"• 


*  Schoolboys  attend  to  their  tasks  as  soon  as  thej  acquire  a  relish  for  studj,  and 
apply  to  t^at  for  which  they  find  ih«y  have  a  capacity.  If  a  boy  shows  no  inclfaia- 
tion  for  the  X«atin  tongue,  it  is  a  sign  he  baa  not  a  turn  for  leamipg  hmgua^s. 
Tet  be  dances  weH.  Give  up  the  thought  of  making  a  scholar  of  him>  and  bring 
him  up  to  be  a  dancing-roaster ! 


(     648    •) 


Ul   SECOND   LETTER  TO   THE    NEW   ROTAL    UTERAMT    BOCIETT. 

De  onmibas  rebuf  et  quibuidam  ■His. 
"  A  rebut  upon  aU  thingi ,  and  on  ■ereral  oChert/' — Frte  TnauUUi&n. 

In  my  first  letter  I  did  not  advert  to  one  department  of  literature, 
that,  for  the  abuses  and  corruptions  with  which  it  is  defiled,  may  be 
termed  the  Augiean  stable  of  the  Muses,  and  calls  aloud  for  the  cleansing 
interposition  of  a  Society  which  will  not  shrink  from  any  labours,  bow- 
ever  Herculean.  1  allude  to  the  present  state  of  Logic  It  is  true  that 
this  science  is  not  so  severely  studied  ds  it  was  formerly,  but  it  still 
forms  a  regular  part  of  every  classical  education  :  and  as  many  avail 
themselves  of  its  subtleties  and  labyrinths  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling 
others  or  making  their  own  escape,  to  the  great  detriment  of  all  ^th^ 
precision,  and  simplicity,  and  the  manifest  subveraon  of  human  reason 
in  general,  no  more  solemn  or  imperious  duty  can  devolve  upon  the 
Society  than  the  correction  of  so  enormous  and  crying  an  evil.  Hie 
whole  sixty-four  differenfraodes  of  syllogism  should  be  instantly  abolish- 
ed by  act  of  parliament ;  for  what  benefit  can  ever  be  derived  from  a 
study  which  will  admit  of  such  undeniable  felsehoods,  imposuble 
truisms,  and  conclusive  contradictions,  as  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
well-known  dilemma  of  the  Greek  logicians  ? — Epimenides  said  aU 
Cretans  were  lian — Epimenides  was  himself  a  Cretan — therefore 
Epimenides  was  a  liar— therefore  the  Cretans  were  not  liars — therefore 
Epimenides  was  not  a  liar — ^therefore  the  Cretans  were  liars,  &c.  I 
am  willing  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Society  I  am  ad- 
dressing are  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  atmospherical  va- 
riations, as  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  colloquial  originality  ;  yet  what 
b  to  become  of  our  sodal  enjoyments,  if  this  most  pregnant  and  delight- 
ful topic  is  to  be  rendered  unavailing  by  such  a  reducHo  ad  ab99irdvm 
as  the  following  ? — Either  it  rains,  or  it  does  not  rain — but  it  rains — 
therefore  it  does  not  rain  :  or  by  reversing  the  position,  you  may  prove 
that  it  does  rain,  and  so  strike  at  the  very  root  of  rational  and  instruc- 
tive conversation;  In  the  succeeding  trite  quatrsdn  a  most  unfounded 
and  illiberal  imputation  is  cast  upon  the  filial  afiections  of  a  respectable 
dass  of  his  Majesty's  subjects — the  venders  of  turnips. 

**  If  the  man  who  turnipt  cmi, 
Cries  not  when  hit  father  diet, 
Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  hk  father.** 

When  the  perversion  of  logic  is  thus  made  a  vehicle  for  private  scandal, 
the  legislature  should  provide  some  means  of  redress  for  the  party 
libelled,  provided  he  be  proved  to  have  taken  out  a  regular  hawld^^ 
licence. 

In  the  Musanmi  Delicie  an  instance  occurs  of  logical  subtlety,  which 
the  Society  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  think  venial,  and  even  lauda- 
ble, since  it  was  directed  against  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.  A  friar 
is  stated  to  have  sold  hb  soul  to  the  Prince  of  darkness,  upon  condition 
that  all  his  debts  were  paid  : — ^money  was  supplied  in  abundance  ;  and 
when  the  contracting  party  was  extricated  from  all  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
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culties^  and  Satan  appeared,  laying  that  he  came  to  claim  the  soul 
which  was  due  to  him, 

**  The  Frisur  returned  this  answer : — If  I  owe 
You  any  debts  at  all,  then  you  must  know 
I  am  indebted  still  ^— if  nothing  be 
Due  unto  you,  why  do  you  trouble  me  ?" 

This  dangerous  weapon  is,  however,  sometimes  applied,  with  a  cul- 
pable Jesuitism  and  casuistry,  to  the  evasimi  of  the  spirit,  by  adhering 
to  the  letter,  of  the  most  important  moral  enactments.  Thus  it  has 
been  urged  that  we  are  ordered  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  not  our 
friends  ;  not  to  bear  fabe  witness  against  our  neighbour,  but  we  may 
do  so  for  him  :  and  he  who  had  been  accused  of  an  improper  intimacy 
with  his  valet's  spouse,  replied,  that  the  offence  was  only  forbidden 
against  another  man's  wife,  whereas  this  was  his  own  man's  wife.  Such 
slippery  subterfuges  should  be  declared,  by  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  Society,  to  be  senseless  and  irreverent  mockeries.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable also  that  they  should  pass  a  severe  censure  upon  a  certain  lo- 
gical, or  rather  punning  executor,  who  having  three  bank  notes  of  a 
hundred  pounds  estch  to  divide  among  five  legatees,  of  whom  he  was 
himself  one,  said,  ^^  There  is  one  for  you  two,  one  for  you  two,  and 
one  for  me  too."  In  cases  of  this  nature,  property,  lite^ture,  and  logic, 
unite  in  claiming  the  protection  of  the  new  Society. 

It  may  abo  be  most  beneficially  consulted  as  an  umpire  in  cases  that 
do  not  fall  properly  within  the  jurbdiction  of  any  of  our  establbhed 
courts :  such,  for  instance,  as  the  question  whether  the  rustic  was 
guilty  of  perjury,  for  swearing  that  at  a  certsdn  hour  a  man  on  horse- 
back stopped  at  hb  house,  when  it  was  clearly  proved  to  have  been  a 
tailor  upon  a  mare  : — whether  the  common  dictum,  that  the  best  side  of 
a  plum-pudding  is  the  left  side,  (i.  e.  that  which  b  left,)  can  be  logically 
said  of  a  piece  cut  from  the  centre ; — whether  you  may  legally  object 
to  paying  for  candles,  as  of  bad  quality,  because  when  they  are  half- 
'^  burnt  they  will  not  bum  any  longer,  but  on  the  contrary  burn  shorter : 
— all  these  are  most  important  considerations,  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
in  their  present  state  of  cavil  and  uncertainty.  Perhaps  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  offer  prizes  for  the  best  essays  i^pon  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest and  clear  unquestionable  utility  ;  such  as  the  still  unsolved  pro- 
blem,— ^^  An  chimaera  rimbombans  in  vacuo  potent  edere  primas  inten- 
tiones  ?" — for  a  solution  of  the  old  metaphysical  crux  of  the  jackass  be- 
tween the  two  bundles  of  hay ; — for  an  enquiry  into  the  much-disputed 
point,  whether  the  philosopher  Bias  really  invented  the  game  of  bowb, 
and  Eusebius  spectacles ;  whether  Posthumus  Leonatus  was  actually 
bom  again  of  a  lion  after  hb  burial ;  and  whether  the  surgical  essay  of 
Taliacotius,  entitled  '^  De  Curtis  Membrb,"  may  fairly  be  considered  a 
prophecy  that  a  well-known  city  baronet  and  his  son  should  both  be- 
come members  of  parliament.  Much  good  may  be  effected  in  thb 
way ;  but  the  questions  selected  should  be  of  an  importance  as  manifest 
as  those  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest. 

The  preservation  of  our  language  in  all  its  purity  being  one  of  the 
mmn  objects  of  the  Institution,  its  attention  cannot  too  earnestly  be  di- 
rected to  an  abuse  of  terms  which  b  of  much  more  serious  importance 
than  it«  mere,  philological  inaccuracy,  since  it  u  calculated  to  injure 
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morality  and  cooiboiid  all  our  nodooa  of  right  and  wrang,  hy  : 
tuting  certain  silken  phrases  and  taffeta  terms  precise  Sir  dbe 
grave  offences.  Thus  killing  an  innocent  man  in  a  duel  is  called — an 
affair  of  honour ;  vicdating  the  rights  of  wedlock-^-an  aJEbir  of  gal- 
lantry ;  adultery — a  faux  pas ;  defrauding  honest  tradesmen — outnin- 
ning  the  constable ;  reducing  a  family  to  b^gaiy  by  gaming — shaking 
the  elbows;  a  drunkard^ that  worst  of  aU  Uvers,  is — abon-vivant ;  dis- 
lurbii^  a  whole  street,  and  breaking  a  watchman's  head — a  midnight 
frolic ;  eiqiosing  some  harmless  personage  to  insults,  annoyanoes,  luid 
losses — a  good  hoax;  uttering  deliberate  falsehoods — shoodag  the 
long  bow :  and  various  other  polite  epithets  will  occur  to  the  Society, 
which,  affecting  to  be  used  as  synonymes  for  vice,  not  un£reqiieatly  as- 
sume the  language  of  virtue.  It  is  not  beneficitd  to  the  moaardncal 
principle  that  a  female  of  bad  character  should  be  termed  a  courtesan ; 
nor  to  morality  that  she  should  be  described  as  a  woman  of  pleasure. 
Such  lenient  periphrases  are  of  most  injurious  tendency ;  and  if  the 
Society  for  thie  Suppression  of  Vice  have  fuled  to  interfere  ior  their 
discontinuance,  I  am  confident  that  the  Institution  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  will  not  shrink  from  the  fuU  'performance  of  its 
duty. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  subjecting  myself  to  the  imputation  of  a  Hystcron* 
proteron,  if,  aAar  noticing  the  abuses  and  perversioos  of  words,  I  pn>- 
ceed  to  thoae  of  individud  letters;  but  the  importance  of  the  concluaifHis 
to  which  it  leads  induced  me  to  reserve  this  subject  for  nay  own  con* 
elusion,  and  so  end  where  most  people  begin — ^with  the  alphabet.  So 
obscure  and  incomprehensible  is  the  origin  of  letters^  that  many  aodiors 
have  been  glad  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  their  invention  by  referring  it 
to  divine  inspiration.  In  that  case,  however,  there  would  have  btea 
some  conformity  of  character,  number,  and  sequence ;  whereas  there 
isamarked  difference  in  ail  these  constituents  among  the  various  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  learned  author  of  Hermes  informs  us,  thai,  to  ahoot 
twenty  plain  elementary  sounds  we  owe  that  variety  of  ardcnlate  voices 
which  have  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  such  an  maor 
merable  multitude  as  all  the  past  and  present  generations  of  aaen ;  and 
of  course  our  alphabet,  assuming  this  hypot&sis  to  be  trwe,  mi^  be 
much  contracted.  Yet  there  are  others  still  more  numerous,  embracing 
all  numbers  up  to  the  Chinese,  which  reckons  by  thousands,  and  a»> 
suming  every  variety  of  ooUocation^thout  any  one  people  b^ng  able 
to  assign  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  order  of  its  neighbours.  An 
elucidation  of  this  curious  subject  is  well  wortii  the  most  serioas  at- 
tention of  the  Society. 

The  Scholiasts  upon  that  ode  of  Anacreon  which  describes  Cupid's 
being  stung  by  a  bee,  state  him  to  have  been  at  that  moment  learaing 
his  letters ;  and  that  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  pain  inflicted  by 
his  winged  assailant,  he  decreed  that  the  alphabet  should  ever  after 
conmience  with  A  B.  Others  suppoae  the  whole  ode  to  be  all^orical, 
expressing  how  much. Cupid  felt  stung  and  nettied  at  being  compelled 
to  undergo  the  drudgery  of  learning  those  letters.  The  procedence  of 
B  to  C  has  been  expLuned  upon  the  principle  that  a  man  must  be  b^ 
fore  he  can  see ;  but  these,  I  apprehend,  are  plausible  and  ingeniouf 
conjectures,  unsupported  by  any  great  philological  or  lexicographic^ 
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auttlorities.  Many  curious  discoveries  have  already  been  made  in  th6 
hidden  properties  of  letters,  and  the  number  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased by  the  stimulating  patronage,  tod  ingenious  researches  of  the 
Society.  But  for  the  ingenuity  of  recent  investigatoi^,  we  should  never 
have  known  that  the  letter  S  was  of  most  essential  service  at  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  by  making  hot  shot ;  that  the  letter  N  is  like  a  little  pig, 
because  it  makes  a  sty  nasty ;  that  the  letters  U  V  can  never  go  out  to 
dinner  because  they  always  come  after  T;  that  the  letters  oast  are 
like  toast  without  tea  (T) ;  and  that  a  barber  may  be  said  to  fetter  the 
alphabet,  because  he  ti^  up  queues  and  puts  toupees  in  irons.  These 
most  important  additions  to  our  philological  science  are  a  happy  fore- 
taste of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  chartered  company  expressly 
instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  letters. 

My  limits  not  allowing  me  to  enter  at  length  into  the  subject  of  our 
hawken  and  pedlars  literature,  vulgarly  denominated  the  LondoA 
Criesi  I  shall  content  myself  with  hinting  that  much  of  it  is  so  alarm- 
ingly dissonant  and  cacophonous,  as  to  need  a  thorough  emendation.  . 
The  wretches  who  yell— « Hi-aw-Marakrel !"  and  "Owld  Ctew!» 
should  be  compelled  to  articulate  in  a  sweet  and  gracious  voice-— ^^  Here 
are  Mackarel"— -and  "  Old  Clothes.^'  Our  murderous  dustmen's  bells 
have  converted  many  invalids,  by  depriving  them  of  rest,  into  fit  ma- 
terials for  their  cart ;  and  as  their  cry  is  at  least  as  discordant  as  their 
clapper,  I  would  have  all  these  noisy  nuisances  converted  into  eupho- 
nious melodists  by  an  immediate  decree  of  the  Society.  The  postman, 
as  a  man  of  letters,  will  of  course  receive  a  Ucence  tp  bear  the  bell 
wherever  he  goes ;  and  the  mufiin-man's  tinkle  is  too  inofiensive  to  re- 
quire regulation.  The  great  majority  of  our  cries  demabd  revision ; 
but  I  wmild  have  no  innovation  upon  the  milkwoman's — 'mi-eau !  (pro* 
bably  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Norman  times,)  which  is  not  only 
valuable  as  an  antiquity,  but  as  a  frank  confession  ihsX  one-half  of  the 
commodity  she  vends  is  water. 

From  words,  which  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  the  Society  may  turn  their 
attention  to  the  signs  of  our  public-houses,  in  which  a  very  barbarous 
taste  and  a  Gothic  predilection  for  gorgons,  and  monsters  and  chime- 
ras dire,  is  still  but  too  visible.  Since  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  we  are  warranted  in  retaining  the  unicorn  for  our  na- 
tional arms ;  but  the  good  taste  of  the  Society  will  induce  them  to 
visit  our  public-houses,  and  procure  the  suppression  of  all  such  pre- 
posterous symbols  as  the  Phoenix,  the  Griffin,  the  Green-Dragon,  the 
Blae4x>ar,  the  Red,  Silver,  and  Golden  Lions,  with  a  hundred  others ; 
nor  will  they  allow  the  continuance  of  such  anomal<ms  conjunctions  as 
the  Green  Man  and  Still,  which  a  recent  French  traveller  has  very  ex- 
cusably translated  ^^  LHiomme  vert  et  tranquille." 

Preaoming  that  my  former  letter  has  secured  the  first  gold  medal  of 
fifty  guineas,  I  have  merely  to  hint  in  conclusion  of  my  second  commu- 
nicaticm,  that  my  name  is  left  with  the  publisher,  and  that  the  two  m^ 
dais  may  now  be  sent  together  to  No.  50,  Conduit-street.  H. 
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I^ENSHURST    CASTLE,    AND    SIR   PHILIP    STDNET. 

Does  the  reader,  perchance  not  yet  arrived  at  **  years  of  discxedoo/' 
love  to  sigh  forth  sweet  breath  over  the  sorrows  of  old  romance,  or  M 
his  heart's  blood  dance  in  unison  with  its  joys  ? — or  does  be  yearn  \o  act 
those  joys  and  sorrows  over  again  in  fancy — ^to  melt  his  soul  into  bd^ 
thoughts,  and  coin  those  thoughts  into  burning  words,  and  pour  tfem 
forth,  clothed  in  the  purple  hue  of  love,  into  the  reluctant  or  not  reluc- 
tant ear  of  some  ideal  lady,  with  a  Greek  visage  and  mellifiuoos  name, 
beneath  the  shade  of  ^'  Arcadian  forests  old,"  or  in  some  rich  glade  of 
Tempe,  where  he  may  lie  at  her  feet  on  the  green  turf  by  the  boor  to- 
gether, without  the  previous  precaution  of  wrapping  himself  up  in 
lamb's  wool  ? — ^Or  b  he  albeit  a  year  or  two  older,  but  still  in  the 
rear  of  those  ^^  years  of  discretion"  aforesaid,  smitten  with  the  love 
of  the  chase — ^not  as  it  is  pursued  in  these  base  and  d^enerate  timo, 
when  the  hunters  and  not  the  hunted  are  the  beasts  of  proy — but  when 
there  was  glory  in  the  sport,  because  there  was  good  in  the  end  of  it 
and  danger  in  the  means  ?  Or,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  does  he  believe 
and  exult  in  those  times — whether  imaginary  or  not,  no  Blatter — when 
men  held  their  lives  but  '^  at  a  pin's  fee,"  and  were  contem  to  see  their 
best  blood  flow  from  them  like  water,  in  search  of  ^  that  bubble  repu- 
tation"— not  indeed  ^^  in  the  cannon's  mouth," — for  the  cannon  and  its 
cursed  kindred  had  not  then  blown  courage  into  the  air,  and  made  skffi 
a  mockery — ^but  when  nothing  but  courage  might  cope  with  courage, 
and  nothing  but  skill  could  hope  to  overthrow  skill  ? — Does  the  reader, 
I  say,  chance  to  possess  any  or  all  of  these  propensities,  and  seelof 
that  they  are  proscribed  and  exploded  in  practice,  would  fun  practise 
them  in  idea?  Then  let  him  forthwith  close  his  eyes  to  aO  things 
about  him,  and  plunge  headlong  into  that  sea  of  sweet  words  in  whi<^ 
are  floating,  like  flowers  in  a  crystal  fountain,  all  high  thoughls  and 
beautiful  imaginations — ^^  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia." 

But  perhaps  the  majority  of  my  readers  have  arrived  at  ^  the  yean 
of  discretion"  just  referred  to ;  in  which  case  they  neither  posKB  oor 
deare  to  possess  the  above-named  amiable  weaknesses :  so  that  1  nsBi 
not  urge  them  even  to  embark  on  the  ocean  I  have  named ;  lest,  having 
neither  ^^  youth  at  the  prow,"  nor  ^  pleasure  at  the  helm," — neilfaei 
Passion  to  fill  the  sails  of  their  vessel,  nor  Fancy  to  endure  it  viih  a 
self-moving  power  within  itself — they  may  presently  fhance  to  find 
themselves  becalmed  and  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  water,  tinahle  efthcr 
to  proceed  or  to  return.  But  even  these  persons,  though  they  laaj 
have  outlived  the  sentiment  of  intellectual  beauty,  which  was  bom 
and  lies  buried  within  their  breasts — ^though  they  may  have  ceased 
to  consider  mental  love  as  any  thing  more  than  a  subject  of  bi^icf,  cr 
ftonour  as  any  thing  else  than  a  word  made  up  of  mortal  breath,  or 
beauty  as  any  thing  less  than  ^^  an  association  of  ideas" — stiU  they  snj 
like  to  recall  the  time  when  ^^  nothing  was  but  what  W9s  not," — as  ti^ 
grown  man  loves  to  remember  when  he  was  a  schoolboy,  not  because 
he  liked  to  be  what  he  then  wasy  but  because  he  cfeVlikes  to  be  what 
he  now  is — ^still  they  may  not  object  to  look  upon  the  express  images  of 
what  cannot  6e,  by  ^'  the  light  that  never  tpcu,"  rather  than  remain  for  ever 
the  discontented  denizens  of  that  darkness  which  they  believe  to  exist 
because  they  feel  it,  though  they  refuse  to  believe  in  the  lHightne»  that 
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]g  passed  away  from  them,  for  the  same  reason.  If,  I  say,  the  above 
class  of  persons  choose  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  these  ^  airy 
nothings"  in  default  of  those  substantial  somethings  which  canpot  fill 
their  place, — ^let  them  fly  to  the  Astrophel  and  Stella — ^to  the  songs 
and  sonnets — and  above  all,  to  the  Defence  of  Poesy,  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 

When  the  above-named  classes  of  persons  have  followed  this  first 
part  of  my  counsel,  I  shall  probably  have  little  occasion  to  urge  upon 
them  that  to  which  it  is  intended  to  lead — ^namely,  that  they  pay  a  visit, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  me,  to  Penshurst  Castle.     But  there  is  still 
another  class  for  whom  imaginary  realities,  so  to  speak,  are  not  enough 
— ^bat  they  must  have  tangible  ones  in  addition  ;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Coleridge  for  having  written  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  the 
Stanzas  to  Love,  but  they  would  have  had  him  distinguish  himself  at 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo !  To  them,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  Lord 
Byron  has  written  poetry  is,  that  he  has  swam  across  the  Hellespont. 
And  they  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Kean  could  play  Lear  till  they  heard 
that  he  could  play  Harlequin !  But  as  my  charity  somewhat  exceedeth, 
and  as  moreover  I  hold  that  our  reason  is  never  better  employed  than 
whA  it  is  accounting  for  the  unreasonableness  of  others,  I  can  excuse 
even  these  persons,  and  would  willingly  entice  them  to  perform  a  pil- 
grimage with  me  through  the  desolate  courts,  the  deserted  halls,  and 
the  mouldering  chambers  of  Penshurst  Castle.     I  must  therefore  re- 
mind them,  that  the  distinguished  person  in  virtue  of  whose  birth  these 
halls  have  become  sacred  enclosures,  and  these  courts  classical  ground, 
was  not  only  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  writers  of  his 
day — {o(  which  day  the  like  has  not  been  seen,  either  before  or  since) 
— bat  that  he  was  "  the  observed  of  all  observers^*  in  all  other  things 
"that  may  become  a  man:" — that  he  not  only  wrote  a  story  that 
young  hearts  may  alternately  sigh  and  smile  over  till  they  grow  old, 
and  old  ones  till  they  grow  young  again,  but  that  his  whole  life  was 
employed  in  acting  such  an  one : — ^that  whether  in  the  court  or  the 
camp,  in  hall  or  in  bower,  in  the  council  or  the  field.  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
bore  the  palm  from  all  competitors— or  rather  all  competition,  for  it 
ceased  to  be  so  when  he  came  among  them,  and  waived  their  claims  in 
token  of  his  undisputed  supremacy ; — ^diat,  in  fact,  if  it  were  asked,  by 
an  enquirer  into  that  most  brilliant  period  of  our  English  annals,  who 
was  the  most  finished  courtier  and  gentleman  of  the  day  ?  who  was  the 
wisest  counsellor?  who  was  the  bravest  soldier?  who  the  pink  of 
knighthood  and  the  flower  of  chivalry  ?  who  the  favourite  of  a  monarch 
whose  favourites  were  her  Jriends  ? — In  short,  who  was  par  excellence 
the  glory  of  England,  and  the  admiration  of  surrounding  nations  ? — 
The  answer  to  all  must  be — Sir  Philip  Sydney.    Let  us  then  pay  a 
visit  to  his  birth-place  with  the  same  reverence  that  we  should  feel  in 
standing  beside  his  grave ;  but  without  a  tinge  of  that  melancholy  which 
his  grave,  however  triumphant  a  one,  might  inspire. 

Penshurst  Castle  is  situated  in  a  lovely  valley  lying  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  the  Kentish  hills,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  forms  one  of 
those  delightful  morning  rides,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
most  romantic  of  English  villages  abounds.  But  the  approach  to  Pen- 
shurst from  the  London  road  is  even  still  more  beautiful  than  the  above  $ 
ai^d  it  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  the  one  by  which,  in  all  proba* 
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bility,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  iumaelf  paised  in  hk  passages  beuraea  hk 
patornai  walk  and  that  court  of  which  he  was  the  brigbteit  araament 
and  the  best  sopport.  This  road  turns  to  the  right  out  of  the  great 
London  road,  about  three  miles  on  this  side  of  Tunbrii^  Wdb,  and 
lies  the  whole  way  along  the  topmost  edge  of  that  range  of  high  groond 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  valley  I  have  just  named ;  so  that  the  lovely 
valley  itself  lies  within  the  traveller's  view  at  every  point  wha«  the 
road^de  trees  open  to  admh  the  sig^t  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  these  various  vistas  that  salute  you  through  each  open- 
ing ;  and  what  on  the  present  occasion  adds  to  the  charaa  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  all  purely  and  exclusively  English  in  their  rharactw  ;  as 
all  ought  to  be,  that  in  an  v  way  connects  itself  with  one,  who,  with  all 
the  variety  of  his  accomplishments,  made  it  his  boast  and  ^oiy  to  be 
an  Englishman  in  them  alL 

Passing  along  for  about  three  miles  of  this  almost  private  road,  (for 
it  leads  only  to  the  little  village  of  Penshurst,)  the  views  that  present 
themselvef  from  time  to  time,  though  varying  in  detail,  are  all  of  a 
similar  kind,-— consisdng  of,  first,  the  delicious  declivity  of  the  bill  in 
the  summit  of  which  the  road  is  situated, — sweeping  down  abruptly 
for  a  space,  and  then  gently,  till  it  meets  the  meadows  thai  lie  aj^  its 
feet,  and  everywhere  clothed  with  a  rich  garment  of  trees  of  every 
variety  of  hue,  interspersed  at  intervals  with  bright  spots  of  pasture,  or 
rich  com-fteids ;  and  then  the  valley  itself,  presenting  one  wide  flush 
of  cultivation,  budded  here  and  there  with  little  villages  embosomed 
in  groves  of  trees,  and  looking,  at  a  distance,  like  summer-houses  erected 
in  a  rich  garden. 

Pasang  along  this  lovely  road  for  about  three  miles,  at  the  end  of 
that  distance  the  little  vil^ge  of  Penshurst  is  seen  terminating  the  pros-^ 
pect  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  Casde  rises,  overlooking  all 
around  it  with  an  air  of  modest  superiority,  as  if,  like  its  once  illustrious 
inhabitant,  it  were  anxious  to  be  above  those  about  it,  not  that  it  might 
look  dtnon  t^Nm,  but  only  bewmd  them.  Beside,  and  as  if  forming  a 
part  of  it,  the  village  church  bib  its  unpresuming  walk ;  as  if  toremiod 
us  that  he,  whose  fame  has  attracted  us  here,  was  no  less  good  than 
great— no  less  pious  than  wise  and  kind  and  brave. 

The  building  is  of  an  uregular  construction,  and  presents  no  parti* 
cdar  points  for  description,  or  even  for  admiration.  Neither  does  it,, 
firom  me  dktance  that  we  are  now  contemplating  it,  present  any  marks 
of  decay.  It  may,  for  any  thing  we  can  see  to  the  contraiy,  be  exactly 
in  the  state  that  it  was  at  the  period  we  are  now  connecting  it  with ;  for 
it  was  then  an  antique  building,  and  was  granted  to  the  Sydneys  by 
Edward  VI. — having  been  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  its  former  posses- 
sors. This  bdng  the  case,  we  may  do  well,  now  that  the  road 
before  us  begins  to  descend  and  wind  down  towards  the  castle,  to 
think  of  it  as  it  was  when  he  inhabited  it  who  would  have  equally 
illustrated  it  to  the  imagination,  whether  it  had  been  die  humblest  cot- 
tage that  it  now  overlodu,  or  the  palace  of  a  prince.  We  shall  thus, 
on  reaching  it,  add  a  lest  to  our  visit,  which  nothing  but  anUroMi  k 
capable  of  producing.  Let  us  think  of  it,  then,  at  the  period  when  it 
stood  here  alone,  the  lord  of  the  rich  valley  which  its  topmost  windows 
overlook ;  when  its  courtr  were  thronged  with  gay  attendants  and 
pampered  meniak,  and  its  halls  were  alive  with  the  noise  of  the  ban-* 
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quel;  and  its  chambers  echoed  to  the  light  footsteps  of  the  revellers ; 
and  its  bowers  were  conscious  of  the  lover's  whispers,  or  were  whisper- 
ing  their  own  sweet  music  into  the  poet's  ear : — for  here  Spenser  me- 
dittited  his  rich  lays,  and  Waller  sighed  in  sweet  rhymes  to  his  Sa- 
charissa.  Let  us,  as  we  descend  the  steep  declivity  that  leads  to  the 
castle,  and  lose  sight  of  it  in  passing  over  the  little  bridge  and  through 
the  village,  tfcink  of  it  under  the  alx>ve  aspect,  and  connect  it  with  the 
kind  of  associations  there  alluded  to ;  and  then,  passing  through  the 
church*yard,  an  ominous  road!  and  over  the  little  sdle  that  divides 
the  latter  from  the  park,  approach  the  great  gate  of  entrance,  and  knock, 
with  an  undecided  hand,  for  admittance. 

The  scene  is  somewhat  different  from  that  which  we  have  just  looked 
at  in  fancy.  The  knocker  falb  a  dead  weight  upon  the  decaying  door, 
and  there  is  no  answering  sound  within  to  say  that  it  is  heard ;  all  is 
ulent  as  the  graves  that  we  have  just  passed  by  to  arrive  here.  We 
may  venture  to  knock  again,  and  less  gently ;  but  not  without  waiting 
more  than  the  due  time  between, — for  we  are  not  beneath  the  portico 
d  a. modem  mansion  in  May-fair,  and  there  is  no  sleek  porter  seated  in 
the  hall  within,  who  has  mi.«:|aken  our  modest  rap  for  that  of  a  poor 
relation,  and  therefore  waits  to  have  it  repeated.  But  hark !  a  lumber- 
ing tread  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the  inner  court  proclaims  that 
we  have  been  heard — and  see !  the  wicket  opens  idowly  and  we  are  in- 
vited to  enter.  But  who  is  it  that  offers  us  this  courtesy  ? — ^Is  this  the 
8<^  warder  of  Penshurst  Casde — ^this  fine  hale  old  countryman,  who 
looks  fresh  from  the  plough, — in  his  trim  smock-frock,  im  blue  worsted 
hose,  his  hobnailed  shoes,  and  his  slouched  hat  doffed  to  no  one  ?  Is 
it  by  him  that  we  are  to  be  led  through  the  halls  that  once  echoed  to 
the  tread  of  the  Sydneys,  the  Pembrokes,  and  the  Leicesters  ?  No 
matter — as  all  is  changed  that  we  are  to  see,  perhaps  this  is  not  the  worst 
change  we  shall  encounter  before  we  leave  the  spot.  But  let  us  be  con- 
tent; for  one  thing,  at  least,  nothing  can  change:  these  are  the  halls 
of  the  Sydneys — of  The  Stonet — every  stone  of  this  court,  and  every 
plank  of  the  chambers  that  we  are  about  to  pace,  ^  prate  of  his  where- 
about," and  the  very  winds  that  whistle  through  the  broken  casements, 
and  behind  the  tattered  tapestries, 

**  Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone  :** 

SO  let  us  brace  up  our  thoughts,  and  cheerfully  complete  the  object  of 
oar  visit — which  was  to  look  upon  what  remiuns,  not  to  lament  what 
has  passed  away. 

Passing  through  the  wicket-door  which  is  cut  in  the  great  arched 
gate  of  entrance,  we  find  ourselves  beneath  a  lofty  vaulted  gateway, 
which  leads  to  a  square  paved  court  or  quadrangle ;  and  traversing 
this,  we  reach  another  lofry  door  which  leads  into  a  narrow  dark  pas- 
sage, a  few  paces'  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  great 
baronial  hall.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
building ;  because  that  which  is  most  characteristic  of  die  times  in  con- 
nexion with  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  it,  and  probably  more  in 
its  original  state  than  any  other  part.  In  length  it  occupies  the  whole 
side  of  the  court  through  which  we  have  just  passed ;  and  its  height  is  pro- 
p<Nrtionate — the  pointed  roof  being  supported  by  great  oaken  beams,  black 
with  the  smoke  of  the  fire  that  occupied  the  centre  spot  of  the  hall. .  The 
floor  it  of  red  brickwork ;  on  either  side  from  end  to  end  stand  mas* 
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sive  oaken  tables  and  benches — apparently  as  old  as  the  hdl  ksdf, 
witnesses  of  all  that  has  passed  in  it ;  the  tall  pointed  windovs  ; 
.nearly  to  the  roof,  commencing  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  vails, 
and  between  them,  on  these  damp-stained  walls,  are  painted,  inUack 
and  white,  rude  gigantic  figures  of  armed  warriors ;  and  finally,  over 
the  entrance  door,  at  a  great  height  against  the  wall,  is  placed  a  rait  of 
armour — black  with  age— (as  indeed  every  thing  is  which  this  hall  oon* 
tains.)  This  armour  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  at 
the  battle  where  he  received  his  death ;  but  we  shall  do  well  to  pay  boi 
little  attention  to  onrdits  of  this  kind.  In  regard  to  objects  of  tfab  b»* 
ture, — ^where  there  is^the  slightest  room  for  doubt,  no  sartsfartkia  can 
foe  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  them.  And  it  is  on  this  accoont  that, 
while  relic9  of  every  kind  excite  but  little  attention,  however  imaest^ 
ing  the  circumstances  or  the  persons  with  which  they  nay  be  said  to 
have  been  connected — the  locale$  that  are  in  any  way  associated  with 
similar  circumstances,  are  always  worth  exploring;  for  lAesecaBnot 
be  dianged,  or  tampered  with,  or  destroyed.  I  would  not  give  a  peony 
fee  to  see  this  armour,  which  is  said  to  have  clasped  the  body  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  and  to  have  been  present  (as  it  wore)  at  die  dosing 
scene  of  his  noble  life.  And  yet  I  would  not  have  missed  padng  the 
courts  where  he  has  trodden,  and  passing  through  the  halb  vhne  he 
has  breathed,  for  more — ^than  any  one  would  have  given  me  to  stay 
away. 

Passing  out  of  the  great  hall  (in  which  our  innocent  attendant  wooden 
what  we  can  have  found  to  admire,  since  he  has  seen  it  so  often  and 
found  nothing  to  admire  in  it  yet—)  we  are  led  up  a  narrow  staircase, 
to  what  is  called  the  Ball-room.  This  is  a  long  spacioos  apartmest, 
without  furniture,  except  a  few  faded  pictures,  the  tattered  hangings  of 
the  walls,  and  some  broken  mirrors  that  serve  to  multiply  the  doola* 
tion  on  which  they  look.  A  portrait  in  this  room,  of  Laidy  £liabeth 
Sydney  is  the  only  one  worth  attention.  Without  mudi  beauty^  it 
blends',  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  a  calm  courtly  dignity,  withliiefldk} 
sweetness  of  nature.  An  ante-room  adjdnmg  this  apartment  leads  as 
to  another,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  drawing-room.  In  this  roam  the 
mixture  of  remnants  of  antiquated  splendour,  with  bareness  and  decay, 
produce  even  a  more  desolate  effect  than  the  entire  emptiness  of  the 
other  apartments.  Here  a  few  faded  pictures,  set  in  tarnished  frames, 
hang,  as  if  in  mockery,  on  the  mouldering  walls,  and  round  the  room 
are  placed  a  set  of  old  chairs  and  a  sopba,  of  gold  and  crimscm  velvet, 
every  one  of  which  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  strewing  with  its  mildewed 
fragments  the  bare  worm-eaten  floor.  Two  or  three  of  the  pictores, 
however,  are  worth  attention ;  one,  in  particular,  of  the  Coimtess  of 
Pembroke — she  for  whom  the  Arcadia  was  written — she  whom  Bes 
Jonson  celebrates  as  ^'  the  subject  of  all  verse" — ^is  very  interestinf. 
With  even  less  of  actual  beauty  than  her  relative  in  the  last  rocMn,  these 
is  that  about  her  look,  of  mingled  wbdom  and  goodness,  which  makes 
us  feel  that  she  was  not  unworthy  of  the  immortality  she  has  gained. 
There  b  also  a  portrait  of  the  young  Lord  .Lisle,  when  a  boy,  winch  is 
very  airy,  elegant,  and  lordly. 

There  are  two  other  apartments,  each  in  a  similar  state  with  the 
foregoing,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Tapestry  Room,  and  the  other  thr 
Picture  Gallery.  The  walls  of  this  last  are  nearly  covered  with  paint- 
ings, most  of  them  in  a  wretched  state  of  decay,  and  many  of  which 
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I  to  have  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  left  to  rot  on  the  damp 
walls  when  all  things  else  were  removed.  There  are  two,  however,  in 
the  recess  of  the  window,  by  Rembrandt  which  are  of  great  merit,  and 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation ;  and  also  one  by  Holbein,  which  is 
exceedingly  fine. 

Let  OS  now  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  this  spot,  lest  the  condition  in 
which  we  find  it  should  tempt  us  into  a  train  of  reflections  unsuited  to 
the  feelings  which  should  alone  occupy  the  mind,  when  thinking  of  the 
illustrious  person  whose  fame  has  attracted  us  hither.  If  the  desccn- 
ciants  of  the  Sydney  (who  are  still  in  possession  of  this  domain^  think 
fit  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  ancestor  elsewhere  than  on  tne  spot 
which  he  has  illustrated  by  his  works  and  beautified  with  his  actual  pre- 
seuce,  who  has  any  right  to  complain  of  them  ?  Perchance  they  think 
that,  in  thus  abandoning  the  spot  to  the  mercy  of  Time,  and  leaving 
it  free  to  the  visits  of  poor  pilgrims  like  myself,  who  go  to  it  once 
in  their  lives  as  they  would  to  the  shrine  of  a  patron-saint, — they 
better  evince  their  sense  of  the  self-preserving  qualities  of  their  ances- 
tor's name  and  fame,  than  if  they  made  it  the  scene  of  modern  '<  Christ-. 
mas  festivities,"  shooting-parties,  and  the  like.  And  I  do  not  know 
but  they  are  in  the  right.  His  memory  had  better  be  left  to  itself  than 
cherished  unwoithity.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  I  scarcely  know  bv  what 
outward  manifestations  that  memory  could  be  worthily  cherished,  in 
times  like  these,  in  which  he  himself  could  not  have  existed,  and  in 
which  he  would  not  if  he  could. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  lengthen  this  paper  by  recalling  the 
detaib  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  life,  as  the  records  of  it  are  accessible  to 
most.  But  still  the  reader  may  like  to  have  a  blrief  note  of  it  at  hand, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  trace  such  a  one  for  himself  out  of  the 
various  extraneous  matters  that  are  usually  connected  with  memoirs  of 
persons  of  whom  so  few  facts  are  known. 

He  was  bom  at  Penshurst  in  the  year  1554,  and  before  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  had  shown  so  extraordinary  a  precocity  of  talent  that  in 
1569  he  was  entered  at  Christ  church  college,  Oxford.  His  tutor 
here,  Dr.  Thomas  Thornton,  afterwards  considered  it  so  great  an 
honour  to  have  had  him  for  a  pupil,  that  he  caused  it  tb  be  mentioned 
on  hb  tomb,  now  in  the  church  of  Ledbury  in  Herefordshire.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  at  what  period  he  quitted  Oxford  for  Cambridge,  or  at 
what  college  he  belonged  in  the  latter  university ;  but  he  was  certainly 
there — ^^  probably  at  Trinity,"  Zouch  says ;  and  Fuller  speaks  of  his 
parts  and  learning  in  the  loftiest  terms.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in 
1572 — ^that  is,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age — he  had  com- 
pleted his  studies ;  for  in  that  year  he  went  abroad  on  his  travels,  and 
was  at  Paris  during  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Huegonots,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  their  fate  himself— having  been  evidently  marked  out 
as  a  sharer  of  it.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Henry  the  Fourth, 
then  Henry  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre.  During  1572  and  the  two 
following  years,  he  pursued  his  travels  through  France,  Italy,  &c.  be- 
coming acquainted,  among  other  distinguished  persons,  with  Tasso ; 
and  in  1575  he  returned  to  England,  and  became  the  delight  and  glory 
of  the  court  and  council  of  Elizabeth — being  universally  hailed  and  ac- 
knowledged as  "  the  president  of  noblenesse  and  chevalrie."* 

*  See  Spenser's  Dedication  to  him  of  the  Shrpberd*8  Callender. 
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Another  notice  of  him  by  that  exquisite  poet,  written  after  his  deadi, 
when  the  imputation  of  flattery  or  the  hope  of  patronage  were  out 
of  the  question,  will  convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held. 

'*  Reraembrance  of  that  moat  taeroicke  spirit^ 
The  heavent'  pride,  the  glorie  of  our  daies. 
Which  now  tnurapheth  thro*  immortill  merit 
Of  hit  brave  Tirtuea,  crown'd  with  lasting  baiea 
Of  heareoUe  blisie  and  ererlasting  praise ; 
Who  first  my  muse  did  lift  out  of  the  flore 
To  sing  bis  sweet  delights  in  lowlie  laieS| 
Bids  me,  &c." 

Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  detail  of  his  life,  from  the  time 
he  returned  to  England  in  1575  till  he  left  it  finally  in  1585  ;  except 
that  he  was  sent  on  an  important  mbsion  to  Vienna,  and  that  while  at 
home  he  held  the  office  of  Cup-bearer  to  the  Queen.  It  was,  howerer, 
during  this  latter  period  that  he  wrote  his  works,  the  prindpaJ  of  which 
(the  Arcadia)  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  and  was  not  in- 
tended by  him  to  have  been  published  at  ail — being  meidy  written  for 
the  amusement  of  his  beloved  and  accomplished  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke. 

In  1585  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Flushing ;  and  almost  imme- 
diately after  this^  being  also  general  of  horse  under  his  uncle  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Zntphen, 
of  which,  after  remaining  some  time  in  a  precarious  state,  he  died. 
The  story  of  his  having  given  to  a-common  soldier,  who  lay  dying  near 
him  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  cup  of  water  which  had  been  brought  to 
him  to  quench  the  feverish  thirst  arising  from  hb  wound,— «ayiDg^ 
^^  This  man's  necessity  is  greater  than  mine," — ^is  well  known. 

There  are  two  circumstances  worth  menti(ming  in  conclusion :  while 
lying  on  his  death-bed  he  composed  an  ode  referring  to  hb  fedings  and 
situation  (which,  however,  is  not  extant)  ;  and  on  his  deadi  there  was 
a  general  mourning  in  England  among  the  gentry,  and  I  bdieve  it  wa$ 
extended  to  severdl  other  courts  of  Europe.  Z. 


THE   EMIORANT. 

Whsn  fire  sets  the  forests  on  blase, 
It  expires  on  their  desolate  track ; 

But  the  love  which  has  lighted  our  days. 
Still  bums  when  our  prospects  are  Uacfc. 

t  must  go  to  the  Huron's  wild  grounds, 
Whilst  thou  bloom 'st  to  thine  own  natire  s 

Ohy  the  ocean  that  parts  us  has  bounds, 
But  the  grief  of  our  parting  has  none. 

Can  the  eagle  fiy  home  to  his  msite  ? 

Can  he  build  by  Niagara's  foam? 
And  are  we  intei^icted  by  fate 

From  a  spot  of  the  world  for  our  home? 

Thou  art  lost  to  me  ev'n  as  the  dead. 
And  our  tears  unavailingly  flow ; 

Tet  to  think  they  could  cease  to  be  shed, 
Would  be  worse  than  this  burden  of  woe. 
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In  a  Second  Letter  to  a  Friend. 

Mr  last  letter  concluded  with  the  trial  of  the  Orange  rioters.  While 
the  public  mind  was  abated  by  the  forensic  contest^  a  new  and  more 
abundant  source  of  bitterness  was  unsealed.  -The  death  of  Mr.  Hans 
Hamihon  (of  whom  I  know  nothing  except  that' I  have  seen  him  read 
his  speeches  from  his  hat)  occasioned  a  vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  the  county  of  Dublin.  Sir  Compton  Domville^  who  always  voted 
against  the  Catholics,  but  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  wou^d  never  speak  against  them,  was  persuaded 
to  leave  the  retirement  of  private  life,  for  the  silent  tranquillity  of 
which  he  seems  to  be  eminently  fitted,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Orange  party,  backed  with  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  offer 
himself  as  an  appropriate  successor,  which  he  certainly  was  calculated 
to  be,  to  the  ^  late  lamented  member."  Circumstances  appeared  to 
have  combined  for  his  success.  The  Catholic  interest  which  centered 
among  the  middle-men,  had  seemingly  been  annihilated  by  the  peacey 
and  Protestant  ascendancy  was  seized  in  fee-simple  of  the  whole  county. 
The  political  epidemic,  which  had  broken  out  like  a  moral  typhuS| 
raged  through  aU  classes,  and  almost  every  landed  proprietor  had 
caught  the  infection.  Calculating  upon  the  entire  subserviency  of  their 
tenantry,  the  gentry  of  the  county  entered  into  an  apparently  invincible 
combination  in  favour  of  Sir  Compton,  who  started  as  the  champion  of 
Orang^ism.  The  certainty  of  a  triumph  produced  a  premature  intoxi-* 
cation,  and  the  anticipated  election  of  Sir  Compton  was  held  out  as  a 
test  of  their  supremacy  as  unequivocal  as  if  he  were  already  seated  in 
the  House.  Thb  preposterous  vaunt  wounded  the  pride  of  the  oppo- 
site party  to  the  quick,  and  Luke  Whyte  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
the  moment  had  at  last  arrived  for  the  achievement  of  the  darling 
object  of  his  ambition,  in  the  advancement  of  his  son  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  county.  You  have  not,  perhaps,  Jieard  of  Luke  Whyte,  but 
he  is  well  worth  a  glance,  and  in  this  desultory  outline,  I  propose  to 
give  you  rather  a  sketch  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  the  passing  inci- 
dents, than  a  grave  and  formal  detail  of  the  events  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

Luke  Whyte  is  in  Ireland  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  al- 
though in  England  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  almost  un- 
known. So  many  strange  and  sudden  productions  of  fortune  are  thrown 
up  by  the  rich  commercial  soil  of  England,  that  they  seldom  attract  a 
very  peculiar  notice ;  while  in  Irdand  the  means  of  acquisition  are  so 
limited,  that  the  wealth  of  Luke  Whyte  is  regarded  as  prodigious. 
The  pouch  and  paunch  of  the  hugest  alderman  of  Cheapside  are  not^ 
beyond  the  emulation  of  the  humblest  tenant  of  a  desk,  who,  in  the 
nipping  of  his  pen,, casts  through  a  dusky  window  an  aspiring  glance 
at  the  ponderous  citizen,  and  cheered  by  the  golden  model,  bends  with 
alacrity  to  his  work  again ;  but  when  the  spare  figure  of  Luke  Whyte 
glides  like  the  ghost  of  Croesus  through  College-green,  where  is  the 
Hibernian  shopboy  who  ever  dreamed  of  compassing  his  portentous 
treasures  ?  In  truth,  the  amazing  fortune  of  this  singularly  prosperous 
man  defeats  all  conjecture  of  the  means  by  which  it  could  have  been 
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Bcciuniilated*  Some  forty  years  ago  he  would  have  fumbhed  matter 
for  the  ecstasies  of  Mr.  Wordswordi.  If  the  profound  author  of  tlie 
Excursion  had  seen  him  in  one  of  the  peregrinations  incidental  to  his 
itinerant  profession,  he  might  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  from 
so  interesting  a  prototype,  and  added  to  the  sublime  beauties  of  that 
admirable  poem.  Its  hero  and  Mr.  Whyte  were  of  the  same  craft,  oF) 
to  speak  more  appropriately  both  with  respect  to  Mr.  Whyte  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  of  the  same  mystery.  To  avoid  the  use  of  an  ignoble 
word  from  which  the  poet  has  studiously  abstained,  and  express  the 
foct  with  circumlocutoiy  dignity,  Mr.  Whyte  was  no  more  or  less  than 

A  waaderio^  merchaai,  bent  beneath  bu  lowl. 

The  latter  consisted  of  books  which  he  carried  through  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  I  have  heard  old  men  say  that  they  remember  to 
have  seen  him  with  his  cai^o  of  portable  literature  upon  his  back, 
toiling  upon  a  blustering  day  along  the  road,  and  driving  a  hard  bar- 
gain for  Cordery  or  ComeUus  Nepos  at  the  door  of  a  village-school. 
When  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient  sum,  through  dint  of  his  vagrant  in- 
dustry, to  dbpense  with  the  necessity  of  travelling,  he  fixed  hmiself  in 
more  permanent  importance  at  a  stall  in  a  small  idley  called  Crampton- 
court,  and  soon  afterwards  purchased  a  shop.  Bodk-piracy  was  at 
that  tune  legal  in  Ireland,  and  the  buccaneers  of  literature  drove  a 
profitable  trade.  Luke  Whyte  accordingly  became  a  publisher.  He 
next  engaged  in  speculations  in  the  lottery,  from  the  lottery  he  plimged 
mto  the  funds,  and  turned  the  rebellion  to  good  account.  Farther  I 
am  unable  to  trace  hb  progress  to  the  golden  summit  on  which  he 
stands  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  now  worth  a  million  of  money. 
He  is  largely  endowed  with  good  sense ;  and  so  far  from  blushing  at 
the  former  inferiority  of  his  station,  he  looks  back  firom  his  elevation 
with  a  sentiment  of  honourable  pride  upon  the  road  which  has  con- 
ducted him  to  such  an  eminence.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  his 
manners  are  wholly  firee  from  vulgarity,  and  not  only  unafiected, 
but  highly  polished,  and  not  without  a  cast  of  the  court.  Strongly 
as  he  b  attached  to  gold,  he  is  still  more  fond  of  power,  and  never 
allows  his  avarice  to  interfere  with  hb  ambition.  Previous  to  the 
Dublin  election  he  had  already  secured  the  representation  of  the 
county  of  Leilrim  for  himself.  He  next  aimed  at  putting  hb  son  in 
parliament  for  Dublin.  He  had  failed  on  two  occasions  in  a  contest 
with  Colonel  Talbot,  and  expended  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the 
adventure.  The  popular  fedings  had  been  enlbted  by  Colonel  Tal- 
bot, and  bore  down  the  thousands  of  hb  competitor,  who  now  per- 
ceived that  in  opposing  Sir  Compton  Domville,  he  might  marshal  the 
very  means  upon  hb  side,  to  which  his  former  defeat  might  have  been 
attributed.  Accordingly  he  proposed  his  son  at  the  hustings — ^threw 
hb  coffers  open,  and  annoimced  himself  the  champion  of  the  Papists. 
The  popbh  party,  seeing  the  treasures  of  Luke  Whyte  unclosed^  took 
heart  at  the  sight,  and  their  leaders  formed  themselves  into  a  committee 
for  his  support.  The  most  efficient  amongst  the  latter  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Murphy,  commonly  called  Billy  Miuphy,  in  the  mer- 
cantile parlance  of  Dublin.  Hb  history  may  be  told  in  three  words : — 
he  started  in  life  without  a  guinea— was  in  the  secret  in  98 — ^fled  the 
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couDtiy— came  back  when  all  his  associates  had  been  hanged-— en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  a  salesmaster,  and  is  now  worth  10,000/.  a-year. 
BiUy  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  energetic  men  in  Dublin.  He 
has  been  turned  into  an  aristocrat  by  circumstance,  but  is  by  nature  a 
republican,  and  looks  so  shrewd,  so  bold,  and  dark,  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  6eiit<  t<iea/ of  Captain  Rock.  Among  the  Catholics 
he  affects  moderation,  from  a  certain  affectation  of  gentility,  but  the 
old  leaven  of  98  occasionally  breaks  out.  He  felt  a  just  indignation  at 
the  insolence  of  the  ascendancy  faction,  and  embarked  with  honourable 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  Popery  arid  Why  te.  With  a  bag  of  gold  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  cross  in  the  other,  Billy  Murphy  was  irresistible. 
His  eloquence  was  of  a  tangible  sort,  and  was  immediately  felt  through 
the  whole  county.  The  patriotic  rhetorick  of  Mr.  O'Connel  was  blend- 
ed with  the  more  palpable  logic  .of  the  great  potentate  of  Smithfield. 
The  great  popular  orator,  not  contented  with  an  harangue  to  the  mul- 
titude upon  the  hustings,  went  a  kind  of  circuit  through  the  chapels 
upon  die  sea-coast.  GreBi  numbers  of  the  freeholders  of  Dublin  are 
fishermen,  who,  even  near  the  metropolis,  exhibit  the  wildness,  and  almost 
the  mood  of  the  tempestuous  element  from  which  their  livelihood  is 
obtained.  They  of  course  had  heard  of  the  renowned  O'Connel,  but 
the  real  presence  of  the  orator  had  never  before  been  presented  to  them. 
He  addressed  them  in  their  native  tongue,  and  infused  all  the  artifice 
of  a  long-practised  pleader  into  its  rude  and  barbarous  strength.  To 
these  efforts  the  co-operation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  was  united.  It  was 
urged  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them  that  they  interfered ;  but  it  was 
forgotten  that  every  Protestant  clergyman  in  the  county  was  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  Sir  Compton  Domville,  with  the  single  and  signal 
exception  of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  who,  true  to  his  nature,  if  not  to  his 
opinions,  gave  his  vote  to  the  Popish  candidate.  Tbb  union  of  gold, 
patriotism,  and  religion,  was  attended  with  its  legitimate  results ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  much  wondered  at,  and  still  less  perhaps  is  it  to  be  deplored, 
that  the  Irish  peasant  should,  under  these  combined  incentives,  have 
been  debauched  fVom  that  subserviency  to  his  landlord,  which,  in  the 
estimate  of  every  petty  squire,  should  be  as  uncalculating  as  the  alle- 
giance of  the  ox  to  the  driver  who  goads  him  to  the  stall.  So  highly 
wrought  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  the  opulent,  and  hitherto  absolute  proprietors  of  the  county,  were 
left  destitute  of  all  influence,  and  without  the  power  of  commanding  a 
single  vote.  The  frieze-coated  piCtriots,  who  were  sent  in  droves  to  the 
election-booths  in  order  to  vote  for  Sir  Compton,  under  the  very  eye 
and  to  the  beard  of  their  astounded  masters,  flourished  their  shillelahs 
and  shouted  for  whiskey,  religion,  and  Colonel  Whyte.  The  scenes 
exhibited  at  the  hustings  were  full  of  ferocious  drollery.  The  mo- 
ment a  freeholder  appeared  at  them,  who  intimated  an  intention  to 
support  Sir  Compton,  he  was  assailed  upon  all  sides  with  a  strange 
confusion  of  appeal.  A  tremendous  cry  was  sent  up  by  the  multitude 
— O'Connel,  with  a  stentorian  voice  and  brandished  arms^  bade  him 
remember  Ireland :  Father  M'Farland  exclaimed,  "  Will  you  sell  your 
religion  ?"  while  Billy  Murphy,  seizing  him  with  his  brawney  hand,  and 
whispering  '^  five  guineaii''  in  his  ear,  completed  the  seduction,  and  set 
him  down  in  triumph  upon  the  tallies  of  Colonel  Whyte.  Vainly  did 
the  ominous  landlord^  a  prophet  who  accomplishes  his  own  predictions^ 
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bid  him  remember  the  25th  of  March — ^vainly  did  be  foretdi  the  sate 
of  his  blanket,  the  slarvation  of  his  children,  the  howliog  of  his  wife, 
and  the  freezing  of  the  winter  night.  Inflamed  with  patriotism  and 
whiskey,  and  heedless  of  these  portentous  auguries,  the  half-emanci- 
pated enthusiast  leaped  heroically  into  the  gulf.  Then  rose  a  peal  of 
acclamation  which  ''  frighted  chaos  and  dd  night,"  or  in  plainer  speech, 
astounded  Lord  Norbury,  and  appalled  the  Corporatioo.  The  erenu 
of  even  a  Westminster' election  can  give  you  but  little  notion  of  the 
grotesque  character  of  a  Dublin  one.  I  have  often  been  present  at 
an  English  contest,  but  never  witnessed  so  fantastic  a  scene.  The 
native  ardour  of  the  national  temperament  was  roused  into  its  wfldesc 
excitation — every  countenance  glowed  with  passion— every  gesture  was 
informed  with  emotion^-every  movement  was  a  tumult — and  every 
sound  an  exclamation.  They  shouted,  cursed,  and  stamped-— their 
hands  were  denched,  their  eyes  were  on  fire,  and  their  mouths  in  ioaou 
The  whole  assembly  would  have  looked  like  a  great  c<^ectioB  of  ma- 
niacs to  some  sober  English  spectator,  who,  however,  in  retiring  6om 
the  uproar,  would  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  a  still  h%her  d^ree 
of  delirium  to  the  men  who  nurture  the  fatal  discords  which  generate 
such  calamitous  results. 

It  was  not  alone  to  the  hustings  that  the  visible  results  qf  the  elec- 
tion were  confined.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  filled  with  uproar, 
and  while  the  Orangemen  were  rejoicing  at  their  victory  in  the  Four 
Courts,  the  Papists  were  indulging  in  an  equally  ferocious  exultation 
at  their  Kilmainham  triumph.  At  length  the  fnends  of  Sir  Comptoo 
advised  him  to  relinquish  the  field,  and  Whyte  was  proclaimed  the 
member  for  the  county,  after  an  expense  which  none  but  his  father 
could  have  sustained.  But  the  collision  of  party  was  not  destined  to 
termmate  with  the  contest.  The  populace  insisted  upon  chairing  the 
suecessful  candidate.  An  enormous  mass  of  people  moved  through 
the  streets  of  Dublin  with  Colonel  Whyte  at  its  head.  The  vast  pro- 
cession extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  living  body  roll- 
ed like  a  great  tide  through  the  metropolis.  No  tumult  or  intemiptioa 
occurred  until  the  people  had  reached  the  gates  of  the  College,  and 
suddenly  a  large  quantity  of  stones  and  bricks  was  flung  from  the  roofs 
of  the  building  upon  the  multitude  below.  Several  severe  wounds  were 
inflicted  in  ^e  performance  of  this  academic  exploit  The  mob,  infik 
riated  at  the  unprovoked  aggression,  burst  through  the  iron  railing 
which  divides  the  area  before  the  College  from  the  street,  and  seised 
upon  certain  unhappy  loiterers,  who  would  probably  have  been  sa^ 
crificed  to  their  fiiry,  had  not  some  of  the  more  respectable  persons  in 
the  crowd  interfered  for  their  preservation.  This  circumstance  may 
appear  trivial  in  itself,  but  it  was^one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  the  in- 
veterate detestation  which  was  rapidly  growing  up,  and  has  been  since 
matured  between  the  two  parties  in  Ireland. 

I  pass  fipom  the  election  to  the  Beef-steak  Club— singular  transition ! 
and  yet  it  scarcely  illustrates  the  art  of  sinking.  Whatever  bathos 
may  be  in  its  title,  the  Beef-steak  Club  is  not  without  importance  in  a 
country  where  the  most  momentous  results  originate  from  the  obscurest 
source.  This  society  was  established  in  Dublin  by  a  Mr.  M^Caskey. 
The  love  of  music  was  the  ostensible  object  of  the  a^ociation,  but  the 
rites  of  ApoUo  were  speedily  blended  with  the  a^vation  of  a  more  ex- 
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hilafating  god.  These  fanatics  in  music  soon  exhibited  an  enthusiasm 
of  a  very  opposite  kind : — ^as  was  natural  in  Ireland,  the  professors  of 
harmony  became  the  propagators  of  discord.  A  few  years  ago  the 
political  feelings  of  the  club  were  manifested  in  rather  a  remarkable 
way.  A  nobleman,  so  distinguished  at  the  Kilkenny  theatricals  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  representations  in  the  parts  of  ostlers  and  of  grooms,  that 
it  was  supposed  that  Nature  and  Fortune  roust  have  quarrelled  at  bis 
nativity,  proposed  from  the  chair  of  this  society,  tn  the  midst  of  one  of 
its  boisterous  orgies,  a  toast,  the  malice  of  which  can  only  be  surpassed 
by  its  absurdity.  It  ran  to  this  effect — ^^  The  Pope  in  the  pillory, 
pelted  by  the  Devil  with  the  brains  of  priests,"  together  with  other  con- 
comitants,  which  I  shall  not  soil  the  paper  by  inditing.  The  publicity 
given  to  this  piece  of  malignant  buffoonery  excited  great  sensation,  and 
fixed  upon  the  club  the  character  of  an  Orange  lodge.  The  noble  Earl 
(for  he  is  one  at  present,  and  was  selected  as  a  person  deserving  to  be 
raised  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  powerless  peerage  of  Ireland)  was  after- 
wards obliged  to  apologize  to  the  galleries  at  Kilkenny,  when  enacting 
his  favourite  part  of  David  in  the  Rivals ;  and  by  imputing  to  the  su-  . 
perabundance  of  his  potations  the  aforesaid  effusion  of  constitutional 
sentiment,  obtained  permission  from  the  gods  to  proceed  with  his  faith- 
ful personation  of  a  shoe-boy.  In  Dublin,  the  recollection  of  his  of- 
fences did  not  so  easily  pass  away^  and  the  Beef-steak  Club  became  an 
object  of  popular  aversion.  Of  this  society  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  a 
zealous  and  conspicuous  member.  This  nobleman  is  the  creature  of 
impulse,  and  having  been  educated  in  England  in  high-church  princi- 
ples, and  surrounded  upon  his  arrival  in  Ireland  widi  the  meniab  o( 
the  Castle,  derived  an  unhappy  confirmation  in  his  impassioned  biasses, 
from  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  bring  forth  the  seeds  of  Orangeism 
which  had  been  originally  deposited  in  his  mind.  Hb  ardent  temper- 
ament abandoned  itself  entirely  to  their  seductions,  and  he  became  the 
chief  and  avowed  protector  of  the  anti-Irish  party  in  Ireland.  He  is 
by  nature  and  by  habit  an  inveterate  Tory ;  and,  indeed,  has  so  strong 
a  cast  of  the  Stuart  family,  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  is  withal 
so  spare  and  spectral,  that  he  looks  like  the  phantom  of  the  departed 
dynasty^  Upon  his  qualifications  to  fill  his  high  judicial  situation,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  pronounce ;  and  to  enter  into  any 
minute  investigation  of  his  character  and  habits  were  to  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  the  author  of  the  <<  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  who  intends, 
it  is  said,  to  extend  his  portraits  to  the  Bench.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
he  is  an  unqualified  supporter  of  Protestant  prerogative  ;  that  he  has  a 
horror  of  ^'  Popery  and  wooden  shoes,"  and  that,  while  he  discards  the 
miracles  of  Prince  Hohenloe,*  he  would  not,  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
Great  Britain,  sit  down  at  dinner  with  a  party  of  thirteen.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Beef-steak  Club  being  firee  from  this  numerical  omen.  Lord 
Manners  readily  consented  to  join  their  political  festivities  at  a  moment 
when  the  spirit  of  faction  raged  with  the  utmost  intensity,  and  virtually 
presided  at  one  of  the  Orange  fasti,  which  was  held  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  uproar  of  party  which  I  have  just  described.     How  far  his  asso- 

*  In  a  late  pamphlet  written  upon  the  Miracles,  and  universally  attributed  to 
Baron  Smith,  the  fact  in  the  text,  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  is  alluded  to.  Of  this 
ingenious  essay  acme  account  will)  upon  a  future  occasion,  be  given. 
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ciation  with  the  proselytes  of  Mr.  M'Caskey  may  be  consistent  vith 
the  dignity  of  the  house  of  Rutland  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  I  diall 
not  venture  to  decide ;  but  it  did  certainly  appear  not  a  little  sngalar 
that  a  man  having  so  large  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  cooatry, 
and  an  influence  almost  co-extensive  \irith  that  of  Lord  Wellesley  him- 
self, should  in  such  a  crisis  have  descended  to  a  convivial  famUiaritj 
with  the  political  zealots  who  frequented  this   obnoxious  club;   and 
should  by  his  presence  have  extended  an  implied  approbation  to  the 
principles  and  feelings  which  they  un^uivocally  expressed.     A  very 
numerous  assembly  of  the  subscribers  was  convened  ;  champaigne  and 
claret  circulated  with  rapidity,  and  when  the  votaries  of  ApoBo  bad 
been  roused  to  the  just  level  of  enthusiasm,  the  chairman  proposed  as 
a  toast  <<  The  Exports  of  Ireland."    The  rumours  which  had  previously 
prevailed  of  the  contemplated  removal  of  Lord  Wellesley,  su^esied  to 
every  person  present  that  the  toast  was  given  in  allusion  to  iSat  mea- 
sure, and  it  was  hailed  accordingly  with  votive  acclamation.     There  is 
a  passage  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Essex,  written  when  he  was  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  so  immediately  appropriate  to  the  state  of  Protestant 
feeling  at  this  moment,  that  I  cannot  forbear  from  transaibing  iL     It 
falls,  indeed,  into  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  stnation  of 
Lord  Wellesley.     Lord  Essex,  in  page  35  of  the  volume  of  his  letters, 
says,  ^^  The  reports  which  every  4ay  &re  transmitted  hith^  from  Eng- 
land of  my  remove,  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  stubbornness;  ai»A, 
indeed,  it  is  a  misfortune  to  his  Majesty's  affairs  that  such  mmoors  are 
spread,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  sun  there  are  a  people  more 
apt  to  despise  their  governors  than  some  here  are,  and  will,  if  they 
have  any  imagination  that  they  are  to  be  recalled."     Thb  sendment, 
which  appears  to  be  almost  indigenous  in  Ireland,  was  illustniled  at 
the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking;  and  when    '^The  exports  of 
Ireland"  was  given  as  a  toast  from  the  chair  of  the  Beef-steak  Club, 
it  was  loudly  and  rapturously  cheered  by  those  who  found  in  the  toa>: 
an  occasion  for  venting  their  gratification  at  the  anticipated  exporta- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquis,  which  was  more  strenuously  de^red  by  the 
Orangemen  than  his  demi-measures  and  oscillating  policy  appeared  to 
justify.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended  to  afiffty  to 
Lord  Wellesley,  although  the  Chancellor  afterwards  stated,  in  Us  own 
defence,  that  it  admitted  of  a  different  interpretation.    If  the  qnestioa 
of  construction  had  been  regularly  discussed  in  his  Lordship's  court,  h 
would  in  all  probability  have  afforded  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  raocb 
ingenious  ratiocination  :  but  in  the  public  mind  no  doubt  ensted  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  parties.     The  anger  of  the  noble  Marquis  at  tlus  iin- 
mediately  personal  affront,  was  said  to  be  unbounded.     The  vkere^ 
irritation  was  speedily  embodied  in  a  measure  of  domestic  and  suid' 
mary  retribution.     Three  ill-starred  officers  of  the  Castle  h&qppene4 
to  have  attended  at  the  obnoxious  club,  when  the  anti-Wellesley  toa^ 
was  given.     I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  one  of  them,  whicb  has  no- 
thing to  fix  it  in  the  memory.     Sir  Charles  Vernon,  the  gentleman- 
usher,  and  the  ex-officio  fan-holder  to  the  Ladies  Lieutenant  (we  art 
now  happily  relieved  from  these  mock  and  mob-led  queens),  suid  Mr. 
Stanhope,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  were  the  other 
unhappy  wights  who  had  the  misfortune  to  attest  these  83nDboiica} 
expressions  of  dislike.     On  the  day  following  they  were   dismissed. 
This  proceeding  produced  a  singular  sensation.    Familiariaed  as  the 
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Orangemen  were  with  the  tameness  of  the  administratioii^  they  were 
astounded  at  what  appeared  to  be  so  bold  and  adventurous  a  step, 
Those  who  held  no  place  were  loud  in  their  invectives  against  the  auto- 
cratic character  of  the  Marquis's  resentment.     They  forgot,  or  rather 
they  affected  not  to  remember,  that  under  the  constitutional  adminis- 
tration of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  brother  of  the  very  Mr.  Stan- 
hope (who  was  now  discharged)  had  been  deprived  of  the  very  same 
office,  for  attending  a  dinner  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin, 
at  which  nothing  offensive  had  taken  place.     Such  are  the  incongruities 
of  faction.    This  expulsion  of  three  placemen  produced  upon  their 
brethren  in  office  a  different  effect.    While  those  whp  had  nothing  to 
lose  were  loud  in  their  reprobation,  the  underlings  of  authority — ^the 
petty  tenants  of  office — the  menials  of  the  Custom-house  and  the  Post- 
office,  stood  silent  and  aghast.     The  name  of  Lord  Wellesley,  which  had 
before  been  a  standing  iest,  and  furnished  matter  for  relaxation  among 
the  clerks  in  every  pubuc  office  in  Dublin,  was  no  longer  pronounced 
in  those  abodes  of  alternate  insolence  and  subserviency.     There  pre- 
vailed over  those  domiciles  of  inferior  Orangebm  ^  a  death-like  silence 
and  a  dread  repose."     Nor  was  this  sentiment  confined  to  the  humble' 
dandies  of  the  quill.     It  extended  itself  even  to  the  parasitical  expect- 
ants at  the  Bar ;  and  the  birds  of  prey,  whose  vulture  sagacity  had  long 
scented  the  demise  of  some  paralytic  chairman  of  a.county,  or  of  some 
apoplectic  Master  in  Chancery,  moulted  many  a  feather.     It  was  sup- 
posed that  farther  dismissals  would  take  place,  and  the  apprehension 
produced  a  dismal  taciturnity  for  a  considerable  time.     But  at  length 
the  countenances  of  the  Williamites  began  to  clear  up— they  resumed 
the  use  of  the  oi^n  of  invective,  and  were  gradually  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  factious  loquacity  which  serves  to  exhilirate  the 
labours  of  the  fiscal  desk.     They  saw  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  indulged 
in  a  just  resentment  of  an  individual  affront,  but  that  his  indignation 
was  not  tinged  by  any  political  vindictiveness ;  and  relied  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  impunity  afforded  in  the  example  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  theatrical  riot,  and  who  continued  to  hold  and  still  en- 
joys many  lucrative  situations,  from  which  the  government  did  not  dare 
to  remove  him.*     The  passions  which  had  been  repressed  by  a  tempo- 
rary barrier,  burst  through  it  with  an  augmented  force.     The  imper- 
fect effort  at  independence  made  by  the  Irish  government  was  desig- 
nated aa  an  act  of  Oriental  autocracy,  and  the  fate  of  Sir  Charles  Ver- 
non afforded  an  ample  field  for  reprobatory  exclamation.     He  had  ac- 
quired the  liking  of  the  ordinary  frequenters  of  the  Castle,  and  possess- 
ed all  the  talents  requisite  for  his  vocation.     The  motley  personage,  who 
charmed  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  could  not 
surpass  him  in  his  adaption  to  his  office ;  and  so  wide  and  genuine 
was  his  popularity  amongst  a  certain  class,  that  it  might  have  been 
aptly  said  upon  his  dismissal, 

Mima,  balatroneg — hoc  genus  omne 
Moestom  et  goUcitum  est. 

*  The  forbearance  of  Lord  Wellesley's  administration  is  remarkable.  The  hi- 
stance  above  mentioned  deserves  notice,  but  a  circumstance  which  recently  occurred 
is  still  more  singular.  Lord  Wellesley  lately  dined  with  th6  Corporation,  and 
among  the  persons  officially  employed  to  preside  at  the  dinner  and  lead  his  Lord- 
ship into  the  banquet-room,  was  one  of  the  chief  rioters  at  the  theatre ! 
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racter  from  his  Oriental  achievements,  expected  that  his  descent  in  the 
West  would  be  attended  with  a  scarcely  inferior  lustre.  It  was  hoped 
that  he  would  leave  behind  him  a  track  of  illumination  which  i^ould  be 
long  reflected  by  his  country.  It  is  possible  that  some  beam  of  light 
may  yet  break  through  the  dimness  in  which  he  is  enveloped,  but 
hitherto  we  have  only  had  occasion  to  contrast  his  glory  in  the  East 
with  the  clouded  setting  of  his  renown. 

While  these  incidents  were  taking  place,  the  £z-Attomey-geneFa], 
Mr.  Saiirin  . .  .  But  1  have  exceeded  my  limits,  and  must  postpone  a 
detail  of  the  events  which  were  produced  by  the  agency  of  that  once 
important,  and  btill  remarkable  person.  Mr.  Saurin,  Bradley  King, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  church-yards,  will  furnish  me  widi 
materials  for  another  letter.  Cuto. 


THE    HUNTEB   Or   THE    PYRENEES. 

Light  o*er  the  lea  the  hunter  bounds, 

With  buoyant  heart  and  brow  undouded; 
Shrill  answer  to  his  bug^le  sounds 

The  hill,  with  its  peak  in  thick  mists  sfaroudedf 
And  the  baying  of  his  hounds. 
He  quickly  clears  the  deep  rarine, 

Treads  with  firm  foot  the  blue-flower'd  heathy 
But  leaps  those  spots  of  treacherous  green 

Which  hide  the  shaking  moss  beneath — 

Like  life's  allurements  veiling  death. 
His  pointers  tlu-ough  the  scrubwood  rush. 
Or  hasty  lap  the  torrent's  gush, 
Or  busy  snuff  the  quarry's  trace, 
And  yelp  the  music  of  the  chase. 

The  game  is  up,  and  away  he  goes ! 
The  leard  springs  from  its  leafy  llsir — 
Cleaves,  wiUi  a  panting  plunge,  the  air — 

A  moment  breathes — and  backward  throwi 

One  glance  at  the  yelling  foes. 

The  eagle  from  her  crag-form*d  rest 

Eyes  the  fierce  chase,  and  onwards  soaring. 
With  eager  ken  the  prey  exploring. 
Flaps  her  flight  o'er  the  mountain's  breast, 
And  fancies  food  for  her  hungry  nest 
She  marks  from  her  height  the  fusil's  flash-^- 
The  death-struck  Iisard  tumbles  down, 
And  blood-drops  blush  on  the  rock-weeds  brown. 
Straightway  she  stoops  with  rapid  dash — 
But  the  hunter's  stem  fix'd  aspect  fearing. 
In  gloomy  grandeur  upwards  steering, 
Sweeps  slowly  through  heaven's  solitude 
To  hover  again  o'er  her  screaming  brood. 
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CIVIC    SPORTS.    NO.    II. 
Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Simon  Swandowa. 

The  Wedding  Day.    . 

First  tbej  kiss'd, 
Then  shook  fist, 
And  look'd  like  two  fools  just-going  to  marry. — Old  Sang. 

Saturday,  Nov.  15,  1823. — 9  a.  m.  Dressed  myself  in  my  new  blae 
coat,  white  wiustcoat,  diamond  shirt  pin^  sea-^^reen  small  clotbeSy  and 
white  silk  stockings,  not  forgetting  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  to 
attend  celebration  of  marriage  of  Betsy,  third  daughter  of  my  old 
friend  Benjamin  Biueball,  the  pawn  broker  in  Fleet-street,  with  Richard 
Highdry,  son  of  Ezekiel  Highdry,  the  tobacconist  in  Longohme,  Smith- 
field.  Waited  half  an  hour  for  my  wife,  who  had  solemnly  engaged  to 
'^  get  on  her  things"  at  nine  precisely.  No  time  for  breakfast ;  but  as 
Blueball  had  promised  us  a  magnificent  one  in  Fleet-stiieet,  that  did 
not  much  matter.  To  save  time,  widked  down  stairs  to  shop,  and 
served  Clutterbuck's  clerk  with  two  quires  of  foolscap  and  a  quarter  of 
a  p6und  of  red  sealing-wax ;  he  evidently  all  the  while  much  pnzzled 
to  account  for  my  early  finery.  Wife's  flounces  being  at  length  ad« 
justed,  set  off  as  gay  as  larks,  in  a  hackney  chariot,  up  from  Bush- 
lane  toward  place  of  appointment.  Stopped  by  a  coal-waggon  at  comer 
of  Cannon-street,  while  carter  was  throwing  down  empty  sacks,  and 
bawUng  one,  two,  three,  four !  Wife  thrust  out  of  window  her  head^ 
covered  with  a  white  beaver  hat,  ornamented  witli  white  ostrich  feathers 
tipped  with  scarlet,  and  told  counting  man  that  we  were  in  a  hurry. 
Carter  grinned,  and  answered,  '^  Then  you  had  better  wait  till  your 
hurry  is  over  P'  Wife  drew  back  in  anger,  observing,  however, 
that  the  fellow  really  had  not  a  bad  set  of  teeth.  Coalheavers  and 
chimney-sweeps  always  have  white  teeth.  Val.  Verjuice  says,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  blackness  of  their  faces ;  as  a  Drury-lane  message-, 
bearer  looks  a  capital  actor  when  planted  among  the  sticks  on  Rich- 
mond-green. Drove  through  Lombard-street,  and  got  a  nod  from  my 
banker.  Sir  Daniel  Discount,  who  was  seated  at  a  pulpit-desk  punching 
holes  in  old  checks,  super-enlightened  by  a  fat  mould  candle  four  to 
the  pound.  Wife  looked  up  at  Mansion-house  windows,  hut  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  bran-new  ladyship,  or  either  of  the  honourable 
misses.  Drove,  at  an  easy  rate,  along  Clieapside ;  feeling  a  serene 
complacency  at  being  well  dressed.  Turning  toward  St.  Paul's,  when 
wife  gave  a  loud  scream  as  if  she  was  stuck,  and,  with  a  pull  at  the 
checknstring  that  almost  brought  the  driver's  little  finger  into  her  lap, 
exclaimed  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  a  toy  for  little  Sally  Blueball. 
Deviated  to  comer  of  Paternoster-row,  and  stopped  at  Dunnett's  toy 
and  Tunbridge  warehouse,  with  rocking-horses  enough  to  stock  both 
theatres.  Paviours  and  passengers  made  an  awe-struck  alley  to  let  us 
pass.  Much  deliberation  before  final  decision.  Leaden  rope-dancers, 
tumble-down  London  cries,  nut-cracking  human  heads,  and  wax  dolls 
with  moveable  eyes,  successively  chosen  and  rejected.  Wife  at  length 
pitched  upon  a  little  white  do^,  who,  on  being  earnestly  pressed, 
barked  under  his  fore-paws.  Had  a  private  opinion  that  it  sound«d 
more  like  a  cuckoo;  but  was  too  pinident  to  give  it  utterance. 
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10  A.  M.  Arrived  safely  in  Fleet-street,  Wife  desiring  Blodnll's 
gbopman  to  be  particulariy  careful  of  her  shawl.  Ushered  up  stairs, 
and  introduced  in  form  to  the  assembled  company.  Heard  my  owa 
name  repeated  above  twenty  times,  and  longed  for  Bishop  to  set  the  ser- 
enade to  music :  ^' Sir  Christopher  Contract,  Mr.  Simon  Swandovn; 
Mr.  Simon  Swandown,  Sir  ChristopherjContract;Mr.  Simon  Swandowo, 
Sir  Samuel  Suffrage ;  Sir  Samuel  Suffrage,  Mr.  Simon  Swandown." 
Ditto  wicy  warcyy  as  the  man  has  it  in  ^'  Sweethearts  and  Wives,'') 
with  Mr.  John  Blueball  and  Mr.  Peter  Blueball,  brothers  of  our  host 
Ditto  with  Mr.  Prune  and  Mr.  Pob-joy,  brother  and  balf-broiher  of 
Mrs.  Blueball.  Head  hardly  settled,  when  it  was  set  dizzy  again  by 
similar  changes  rung  between  my  wife  and  the  wives  of  the  aforesaid. 
Observed  three  old  ladies,  dressed,  ]>oor  creatures  !  in  white  mosiin  at 
this  inclement  season,  seated  near  the  fire,  and  staring  at  the  hearth- 
rug. Asked  Blueball,  in  a  whisper,  who  they  were  ?  was  answered,  in 
another  whisper,  that  they  were  maiden  aunts  of  Mrs.  BlnebaJI,  who 
had  come  up  to  London  on  purpose ;  that  he  did  not  at  tJin  momeot 
recollect  their  names,  nor  where  they  came  from  ;  he  knew  it  was  from 
some  place  beginning  with  an  M.  It  might  be  Malton,  or  Maidstone, 
or  Margate ;  no,  that  was  not  it :  he  was  pretty  sure  it  was  eidier 
Malmsbury,  Manchester,  or  Mauritania :  at  all  events,  it  began  with 
an  M.  After  the  storm  of  introduction,  sea  settled  into  a  doid  calm, 
nobody  knowing  what  to  talk  about.  Mrs.  Blueball  hereupon  pcAed 
nursery-bell,  and  a  shower-bath  of  brats  ensued.  Wife  now  produced 
white  dog,  which  was  received  by  little  Sally,  who,  in  the  hnrry  of 
possession,  quite  forgot  the  requisite  curtsey.  That  homage  \ixBg 
performed  at  the  instigation  of  mamma,  wife  put  urchin  up  to  the 
barking  process,  and  the  whole  house  ere  long  echoed  "  cuckoo  r**— odd 
overture  to  a  marriage  festival  \  Every  body  habited  in  white :  coold 
not  help  thinking  of  the  Miller  and  his  Men.  Much  whispermg 
and  getting  into  holes  and  corners.  Walked  to  the  window  :  saw  ao 
old  woman  cleaning  Waithman's  upper  casements,  and  thoi^Jit  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  Two  of  the  little  Blueballs,  in  their  passage 
near  the  hearth-rug,  unluckily  pounced  upon  by  two  of  the  maidra 
aunts  from  the  place  beginning  with  an  M.  Little  innocents  fioiced 
to  stand  like  stocks  to  have  their  heads  smoothed  down  by  two 
venerable  paws.  Did  not  see  the  necessity  of  this,  their  pates  being 
previously  sufficiently  glossy,  but  said  nothing,  the  family  having,  I 
found,  expectations  in  that  quarter.  Felt  a  gnawing  in  my  intervals, 
and  looked  about  sharp  for  tea  and  toast.  Hinted  my  feelings  to  Bob 
Blueball,  and  was  greeted  with  a  horse4augh,  appended  to  "  You  Tl 
get  no  water  here,  great  Rusty  Fusty.  We  don't  breakfast  till  we 
come  from  church.'* 

1 1  A.  M.  A  knock  at  the  street-door  announced  the  advent  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  brought  Betsy  the  bride  into  the  room,  supported  by 
Emma  and  Harriet,  her  two  elder  sisters.  A  general  rising,  aoeom- 
panied  by  that  sort  of  compassionate  attention  which  is  bestowed  upon 
gentlemen  in  the  press-yard  while  their  fetters  are  being  knocked  ofll 
Betsy's  eyes  red ;  dressed  in  order  to  look  particularly  well,  and  con- 
sequently never  looked  so  ill.  In  two  seconds,  in  stalked  Richard 
Highdry.    Ribbed  white  silk  stockings,  and  breeches  of  the  coioor  of 
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•ur  Elizabeth's  canary-bird :  bair  auburn,  according  to  the  Miss  Blue- 
balls  ;  but  had  he  come  upon  any  errand  short  of  courtship,  I  am  con- 
vinced they  would  have  dubbed  it  red.  A  hurried  bow  and  a  blush 
denoted  the  iniquity  o[  his  object.  Seated  himself,  as  in  duty  bound, 
next  to  his  mistress  upon  a  music-stool.  Ofifered  him  a  chair  ;  but  he 
answered,  in  a  tone  of  affected  indifference,  ^^  No,  thank  you — this  will 
do  very  well*!"  vibrating  and  creaking  all  the  while  like  a  tin  chimney 
cap  in  a  high  wind.  Another  knock,  and  an  announcement  of  two 
dingy-looking  tmstees  under  .  the  marriage-settlement.  Blueball  in 
high  spirits,  snapping  his  fin^rs,  jingling  his  keys  in  his  breeches 
pocket,  and  darting  his  physiognomy  into  every  body's  face,  like  one 
in  quest  of  his  wits.  Mrs.  Blueball  communicated  apart  with  one  of 
the  dingy  trustees^  who  thereupon  thus  addressed  the  company :  It 
is  time  to  go  to  church.  Saint  Bride's  being  such  a  mere  step,  it  is  set- 
tled that  we  go  on  foot."  Bride  now  applied  sal  volatile  to  her  nostrils, 
and  groom,  in  my  humble  opinion,  looked  like  a  decid  ed  ass.  Written 
paper  produced  by  other  dingy  trustee,  setting  forth  order  of  prece- 
dence, viz.  Mr.  Blueball  and  bride,  Mrs.  Blueball  and  groom,  Sir 
Christopher  Contract  and  Lady  Suffrage,  Sir  Samuel  Suffrage  and 
Lady  Contract,  Bob  Blueball  and  my  wife,  myself  and  Mauritanian 
aunt  No.  1,  Peter  Blueball  and  ditto  No.  2,  Mr.  Prune  and  ditto 
No.  S,  the  two  dingy  trustees  with  Emma  and  Harriet  Blueball,  and 
Mr.  Pob-joy  with  the  French  teacher.  Troops  filed  off,  and  descended 
to  street-door.  Order  of  march  much  impeded  by  a  string  of  Meux's 
drays  extending  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire-office. 
Three  first  couple  darted  between  two  drays,  remainder  left  on  pave- 
ment in  front  of  door.  Mauritanian  aunts  thus  separated,  to  their  no 
small  terror.  Forces  at  length  congregated  safely  in  St.  Bride's 
church.  Rank  and  file  ranged  round  the  altar.  Audible  sobs  from 
mamma,  and  serious  symptoms  of  hysterics  from  Emma.  Bridegroom, 
fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  for  ring ;  would  gladly  have  given  him 
mine,  but  wife  would  not  let  me.  On  being  questioned  whether  he 
would  take  Betsy  Blueball  for  his  lawful  wife,  groom  waited  half  a 
second,  as  if  to  deliberate,  and  at  length  out  bolted  '^  X  will !"  like  a 
pellet  from  a  pop-gun. 

12  M.  Order  of  return  impeded  at  comer  of  Bridge-street,  by 
Bethel  Union  charity-boys,  in  dwarf  leather  breeches,  headed  by  Lord 
Gambler,  and  tailed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  singing  a  suitable  hymn  in 
duetto.  Hundreds  of  servant-maids  looking  out  of  garret  windows. 
Safe  back  at  starting-post.  Magnificent  breakfast  m  the  mean  time 
set  out  in  drawingnroom.  Found  juniors  of  family  busy  in  making  up 
packets  of  bride-cake,  with  little  bits  drawn  through  the  ring  for  special, 
favourites.  Wife  made  me  cram  ours  into  my  coat  pocket :  grease 
evidently  oozing  through :  did  not  quite  approve  of  having  my  new 
blue  coat  pocket  made  a  buttery  hatch,  but  thought  it  expedient  to  say 
nothing.  Coffee  handed  round  by  simpering  maid.  Bridegroom, 
having  one  hand  round  bride's  waist,  reached  his-  cup  too  carelessly  in 
the  other,  and  consequently  tilted  half  its  contents  upon  his  own  Canary 
shmts.  The  latter,  in  the  parts  thus  deluged,  assumed  an  autumnal 
tinge  not  ill  suited  to  the  season.  More  finger-snapping  and  tomfool- 
ing /com  Blueball,  who  exhibited  in  triumph  the  key  of  the  street-door, 
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swearing  that,  on  a  day  of  such  fun  and  jollity,  nobody  shoald  depait 
trU  midnight.  Looked  about  for  the  fun  and  jollity :  Momus's  writ 
returned  Non  est  inventus. 

1  p.  M.  Affairs  at  a  dead  stand-still.  Piano  opened  bj  Cnuna. 
Three  aunts  reinstated  near  the  hearth-rug.  Two  of  them  beckooed 
their  former  captives,  but  youngsters  hung  fire,  as  not  approving  of 
any  more  head  patting.  Bride  tried  her  hand  at  ^^  She  loves  and  loves 
for  ever,"  but  burst  into  tears  at  the  second  line,  and  finished  the 
business  with  a  glass  of  water.  Two  dingy  trustees  began  to  pore 
over  draft  of  marriage  settlement ;  the  words  ^^  3  per  cents — vested — 
body — issue,  if  any — then  to  such  only  child — toties  quoties,^  being 
distinctly  audible.  Flattened  my  nose  against  window-pane,  and  betted 
sixpences  with  Bob  Blueball  upon  passing  hackney-coach<*s :  if  num- 
ber above  500, 1  was  to  pay  him  ;  if  below,  he  me.  Hack  chaise  and 
pair  drove  up  to  door,  to  convey  happy  couple,  accompanied  by  Nancy, 
to  Star  and  Garter,  at  Richmond.  Kisses,  tears,  and  farewells.  Bride- 
groom's asinine  aspect  in  no  way  diminished.  Had  he  been  ridden  by 
Balaam,  Martin  of  Galway's  bill  would  have  protected  hun  from  ill 
usage.  Tried  to  get  a  kiss  from  the  bride,  and  got  my  mouth  full  of 
Brussels  lace. 

2  p.  M.  Ennui  banished  by  political  discussion.  Great  abuse  of  the 
Cortes  by  Mr.  Pob-joy  for  cowardice  :  proposition  denied  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Contract,  who  swore  that  Spain  owed  all  her  prosperity  to  that 
quarter.  Found  at  length  that  they  were  talking  of  two  (fistinct 
people,  Mr.  Pob-joy  alluding  to  the  submissionists  at  Cadiz,  and  Sir 
Christopher  to  the  gentleman  in  armour  personated  by  Mr.  Cooper  at 
Co  vent-garden  theatre.  Wife  much  occupied  in  shewing  Lady  SolSrafe 
the  mode  in  which  the  scarlet  tips  were  made  to  adhere  to  her  white 
feathers.  Lord  Mayor's-day  dinner  discussed ;  three  men  in  annoor 
criticised  ;  and  many  causes  assigned  for  the  absence  of  the  nobility. 
General  opinion  that  they  were  ail  deep  in  civic  magistrate's  books, 
and  dreaded  being  dunned.  Another  political  storm.  Sir  Christopher 
contcKiled  that  Lord  Holland  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea;  and  Sir 
Samuel  Suffrage  swore  that  Mr.  Canning  deserved  to  be  hanged. 
ThouG;ht  to  soften  down  matters,  as  I  do  at  home ;  so  I  suggested  that 
Mr.  Canning  should  only  be  half  hanged,  and  that  Lord  Holland  should 
be  sunk  only  up  to  the  middle  in  Probert's  pond.  Proposition  treated 
by  both  parties  with  an  indignant  frown,  as  proceeding  frooi  a  wretch 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Took  up  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
read  for  the  fourth  time  account  of  sale  at  GillVhill  cottage.  Mr. 
Prune,  d  great  collector  of  curiosities,  shewed  me  a  feather  from  the 
bed  that  Miss  Noyes  slept  in  the  night  of  the  murder ;  knocked  down 
to  him  ^'esterdJiy  by  Page  the  auctioneer  at  £4.  lOs.  Had  neariy 
finished  that  article,  and  was  setting  about  reading  the  whole  paper, 
beginning  with  No.  17,028,  and  ending  with  "  Printed  and  PuWished,'* 
when  old  Blueball  whisked  the  paper  out  of  my  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"  What !  reading  ?  No  reading  to-day.  This  is,  as  Tom  Thmnb  says, 
'  a  day  of  fun  and  jollity.' "  Wondered  when  the  fun  and  jollity  was 
to  begin.  Looked  out  of  the  window,  and  envied  the  black  sweeper  offi- 
ciating at  the  base  of  Wilkes's  pedestal. — N.  B.  Idleness  a  very  labori- 
ous trade.  If  any  youth  has  no  objection  to  a  fatiguing  occapaSkm,  lec 
him  be  boimd  apprentice  to  a  nothing-to-do-man. 
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3  F>  M. — Determined  to  stand  it  no  longer.  Watched  opportudity, 
when  host  wus  chuckling  and  poking  the  ribs  of  trustee  at  the  window, 
to  open  parlour-door  softly.  Stole  down  stairs  on  tiptoe ;  rushed  out 
of  back  door ;  put  my  foot  upon  an  inverted  pail ;  used  mop  as  school^ 
boys  do  a  leaping-pole,  cleared  Mother  Mangle's  railway ;  got  safk 
into  Flower-de-Luce-court ;  bolted  out  into  Fleet-market ;  walked  brisk- 
ly up  Ludgate-hill ;  and  on  turning  up  Ave  Maria-Lane,  heard  a  hard 
breathing  in  my  rear.  Heart  palpitated  like  the  woman's  in  Ovid^ 
who  was  turned  into  a  holly-bush.  Quickened  my  pace  ;  and  on  enter- 
ing Paternoster-row,  bobbed  swifUy  to  the  left,  and  dived  into  the 
viscera  of  Newgate-market.  Slackened  my  pace,  no  longer  dreading 
pursuit :  walked  leisurely  along  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Cornhill ; 
and,  with  great  delight,  on  full  'Change,  mixed  myself  with  Jews, 
jobbers,  brokers,  and  Turkey  merchants.  Talked  with  Moses  Tre- 
sorio,  whose  splashed  black  satin  breeches,  boots,  and  spurs,  denoted 
the  muddy  state  of  the  road  from  Stamford-hill.  Chattered  with 
Cringe  the  broker  about  yellow  pine  timber,  Zante  fustic,  musquash 
skins,  tub  bark,  and  gum  arable :  was  in  the  very  act  of  looking  at 
stonemason  chipping  the  smut  from  the  dilated  nostrils  of  George  the 
First,  when  somebody  gently  touched  jfny  elbow,  and  on  turning  round, 
to  my  great  consternation  !  beheld  Blueball's  shopman,  who,  touching 
his  hat,  exclaimed,  <'  Beg  pardon.  Sir,  but  master  says  you  must  come 
back."  Gave  him  a  shilling  to  promise  to  say  he  could  not  meet  with 
me.  Went  home,  and  caught  Peter  Per.'iil,  my  foreman,  practising  the 
jumping  waltz  with  Betty,  with  a  blind  fiddler  aiding  and  abetting  upon 
a  two-stringed  kit. 

5  p.  M. — Went  back  to  dinner,  and  mollified  Blueball  with  a  story 
about  a  returned  acceptance  of  Colonel  Palaver's,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  notice  to  the  drawer.  Ladled  out  the  peas-soup,  sitting  between 
maiden  aunt  No.  1,  and  Lady  Sufirage.  Long  story  from  the  latter 
about  dead  bodies  found  in  a  cave  under  Manchester-buildings,  with 
dice-boxes  in  their  hands.  Conversation  during  dinner  rather  miscel- 
laneous,— the  subjects  being  length  of  leases  in  Long-Lane,  Lilliput- 
pavement  in  St.  James's-square,  massacre  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumolit  in 
his  ground-floor  study,  price  of  a  couple  of  Dorking  fowls,  Miss 
Waithman's  feathers,  Letitia  Hawkins,  Clara  Fisher,  Moore's  "Fly 
not  yet,"  and  Edwin's  "  Fal  de  ral  tit." 

6  p.  H. — Hints  from  old  Blueball  to  me  to  propose  health  of  bride 
and  bridegroom :  trembled  as  I  filled  my  glass :  had  the  requisite 
speech  quite  by  heart  yesterday,  having  been  heard  by  wife  without  mus- 
ing a  word.  Got  upon  my  legs,  and  transposed  a  dozen  initials,  viz. 
— said  that  "  I  rose  to  toast  a  propose,  which  I  had  no  doubt  the  com- 
pany would  delight  with  a  great  deal  of  drink ;  that  I  was  not  much 
used  to  spublic  peaking,  and  therefore  should  merely  health  the  drink 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Highdry,  and  may  they  be  a  cappy  hupple !" 
Speech  received  with  great  applause,  notwithstanding  the  hey  contrary 
sides  of  its  consonants.  Mrs.  Blueball  burst  into  tears  in  order  to  re- 
turn thanks — feh  highly  flattered  by  the  flattering  manner  in  which, 
&c. ;  that  she  had  lost  the  flower  of  her  flock,  (here  the  eldest  survivor 
red(kned) — she  should  never  see  her  equal,  (here  the  second  survivor 
bridled)---she  hoped  and  trusted  she  never  should  lose  another.  (Here 
Emily,  just  come  out,  giggled  and  cast  a  glance  upon  her  flirting  asso- 
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Anglo-Gallic  song,  604 — stanzas,  512 
— elegiac  stansas,  51^— the  lost  Pleiad, 
626— the  sleeper  on  Marathon,  532 — 
Emigrant  the,    552 — the  hunter   of 
the  Pyrenees,  562— song,  568— stan- 
sas, tb. 

Power  of  habit,  on  the,  826— rules  re- 
specting, 328— the  safest  habits,  329 
—instances  of,  330,  332,  333— the 
senses  influenced  by,  334. 

Progress  of  Coxcombry,  527. 

IVospectus  of  a  new  work,  12: 


Qnentin  Durward,  review  of,  82. 


Kapp's  Memoirs,  review  of,  860. 
Reguiald  Dalton,  review  of,  459. 
Release  of  Tasso,  the,  464. 
Retrospect,  the,  104. 
Bosi^re  (La),  (de  of,  456. 
Rouge  et  Noir,  23. 


Saint  Paul's  449. 

Schiller,   translation   of  his    Gods    of 

Greece,  60. 
Select  Society,  with  observations  on  the 

modem  art  of  match-making,  91. 
Sidney  (Sir  P.),  and  Penshurst  Castle, 

546. 
Simon  Swandown,  journal  of,  237.  568. 
Sitting  for  one's  picture,  473. 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  bar,  No.  VI.  1—. 

VII.  393. 
Sleeper  on  Marathon,  the,  532. 
Social  and  Savage  Life,  519. 
Society  of  Literature,  the  new,  97. 
Royal  Literary,  first  letter  to  the, 

423— second,  542. 
Soldier's  foreign  farewell  to  his  English 

mistress,  76. 
Song— silent  glances,  264. 
Song,    445— Anglo-GaUic,    604— song, 

Songs,  the  art  of  singing,  274. 

Sonnets,  from  Petrarch,  31— from  Dell' 
Uva,  146— from  the  Italian,  224— to 
a  jasmine  from  Lelia's  bosom,  236— 
the  infant,  316 — ^the  sunless  summer. 
340— from  FUicaja,  380. 

Spain,  lines  to,  169. 

Spanish  patriots,  stanxas  to  the  memoir 
of,  480.  ^ 

Stansas,  427,  562. 

Star,  to  the  Evening,  from  Argensola, 

Stars,  address  to  the,  422. 

State  of  Parties  in  Dublin,  653— accoui^ 
of  Luke  Whyte,  553,  654— BiUy 
Murphy,  555— Sir  Compton  Dom- 
ville,  ib. — scene  of  a  Dublin  electioi^ 
656— the  Beef-steak  Club,  557— Lord 
Manners'  peculiarities  and  character. 
666,  559— the  Anti-Wellesley  toast, 
656— the  Marquis  dismisses  certaia 
obnoxious  Orangemen,  t6. — Sir  C. 
Vernon  560-4he  Lord  Lieutenant 
dines  with  the  Beef-steak  Club,  561— 
the  members  of  the  fkction  drink  the 
insultmg  toast  on  his  departure,  562. 

Study,  on  application  to,  5£8— instances 
of  different  degrees  of,  t6. — ^mistake  in 
judging  of  men  of  genius  respecting, 
534,  535— advantage  of  decision  in, 
637— method  of  composition,  588 — 
rapidity  of  execution,  t6.— evil  of  pro- 
crastinating execution  of  labours,  541 

Surnames,  22. 

Sword  of  the  Tomb,  the,  190. 

T. 
Table  Talk,  No.  VH.  171— VIII.  210— 

IX.  473— X.  533. 
Tasso,  the  release  of,  464. 
Three  Mighty,  the,  258. 
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Time  tnd  Lo?e,  29t. 
Trmnce  of  Lotc,  from  the  Italiao,  SOS. 
TrenmuH  of  the  Deep,  the,  1<K). 
Truth  and  young  Romance,  367. 
IWtttall  (Thomai)  hii  account  of  the 
Pariiian  carnival,  87 — bis  peregrina* 
.  No.  II.  273— lU.  453. 


yalkjrior  long,  66. 

Vandtrie,  accomt  of,  263. 

Vaurien  (M.),  bii  adventure  with  Try- 
atall,281. 

Vien  Drapeau  (Le),  311. 

VUlage  Belb,  the,  40. 

▼incennet,  a  wall^  to,  416— place  of  in* 
terment  of  the  rictioM  of  the  guillo- 
tine, 417— anecdote  of  an  oflicer  of 
Mndarmerie  418— tortures  of  the 
Princes  d'Amanac.  418— anecdote 
of  the  great  Condi,  419^-of  Abb6 
Fretnoy,  ib, — Cardel's  imprisomncnt, 
420— an  oAcer*s  dog,  t6. 

Tail  to  the  Muteurai  of  Seville,  241. 

Voltaire,  hit  character  of  Loois  XI.  490. 

W. 
Walk  to  Vincennet,  416. 


Water,  on  the  nature'  and  dietetic  ate  of, 
606— never  found  pure,  «&.— opidhms 
of  philosopher!  vpon,  606— animal  life 
in,  607 — its  expansion  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  608 — method  of  detecting 
adulterations  of,  609— test  fi€  pare, 
610— different  vaiietiesof,  611— An> 
cients  took  it  hot,  612. 

Wedding-day,  663. 

What  life  to  choose,  284. 

Why  do  we  love  ?  209— answer  to,  468. 

Winchester,  account  of  226— the  p«lace 
of  Charies  IL  226-^«be  MLradeA 
tahle,  *.— Winchester  coUcge,  aW— 
Duke  domnm,  220— St  Cross,  230^ 
231— the  master's  sHaatkm,  a  job|  28$ 
—the  cathedral,  236. 

Winds,  the,  a  dialogue,  161. 

Writers  of  imaginatioB,  268. 

Y. 
Tadit€inb,the,4a6. 


Zioa,Harpof,446»4W. 
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N.  G.  MAXWELL,  140,  BALTIMORE^TR££T>  BALTIMORE. 
HAS  JUST  PDBLI3HED 

IRA  HILL'S  THEORY 

OF  THB 

FORMATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  Tarious  kinds  of  rocks,  mountainsy  coals,  gypsum, 
&c.  shewing  the  causes  of  the  positions  of  the  different 
strata  of  relics,  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  animal  and 
vegetable  remains,  which  have  been  discovered  in  them 
in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  with  the  causes  of  the  general 
deluge,  and  several  subsequent  ones,  that  have  partially 
inundated  our  planet,  together  with  the  explanations  of 
the  causes  of  the  ocean  receding  from  its  ancient  bounds, 
and  of  the  formation  of  mines  of  salt.  Shewing  the 
causes  of  rivefs  diminishing  and  becoming  dry  on  the 
eastern  continent 

The  causes  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Asia 
being  warmer  liian  in  remote  antiquity ;— -and  why  the 
deserts  extend  their  bounds. 

With  plain  explanations  of  many  other  phenomena, 
all  accounted  for  according  to  reason,  philosophy,  and 
scripture.   *^  Study  nature — ^nature  is  a  niend  of  truth." 

N.  6.  Maxwell,  has  in  press,  and  will  publish  the 
first  of  October,  A  Collection  of  Surgical  Memoirs ; 
by  the  Baron  Larrey,  first  surgeon  of  the  grand  army 
in  Russia,  Saxpny,  and  France,  during  the  years  1812^ 
1813,  1814,  &c.  &c.  Paris,  1821.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  J.  Revere,  m.  d.  &c.— -The  following  are 
the  subjects  of  these  Memoirs : — 1st,  On  the  use  of 
moxa  in  affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  organs  of  speech^ 
i  paralytic  affections  of  the  muscles,  diseases  of  the  hip 
joint,  spine,  &c.  2d.  On  the  seat  and  effects  of  nostal- 
gia. 3d^  On  the  properties  of  tlie  iris.  4tfa,  On  wounds 
of  the  intestines.  5th,  On  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
itlraur.  6th,  On  wounds  of  the  bladder,  &c. — The  no- 
?vt Ity  and  interesting  nature  of  the  topics,  particularly 
ihe  first,  and  the  high  reputation  of  the  author,  render 
any  recommendation  of  this  work  unnecessary. 
Orders  for  these  publicaf  ions  are  received  bij  0.  Everett^  13  ComJnIL 
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